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NATURAL  SOCIETY: 


OK,  A  TISW  OF 

rHE  mSERIES  AND  EVILS  ARISING  TO  MANKIND 

FftOM   XTXKT  •PSCimt  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  SOCIETY. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  LORD  •  •  •  •, 

BY  A  LATE  NOBLE  WRITSR. 


PREFACE. 


Bkfoe£  tlito  philosophical  works  of  Lord  BoLinoBitou 
hfMl  appeared,  great  thioga  were  expected  from  the  leisure  of 
a  man,  who,  irom  the  Hpleuilid  scene  of  action  in  which  hia 
taleiita  had  enabled  him  to  make  bo  conspicuoiia  a  figure,  had 
retired  to  employ  those  talenta  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Philosophy  began  to  congrntulat«  herself  upon  such  a  pt'o»> 
lyte  from  the  world  of  businesa.  and  hoped  to  have  citendeii 
her  power  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  leader.  In  the  inidat 
of  these  pleasing  expectations,  the  works  themselves  at  last 
appeared  in  Jhfl  body,  nod  with  great  pomp.  Those  who 
searched  iu  them  for  new  discoveries  in  the  myateriea  of  na- 
ture ;  those  who  expected  something  which  might  explain  or 
direct  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  those  who  hoped  to  see 
morality  illustrated  and  enforced ;  those  who  looked  for  new 
helps  to  society  and  government ;  those  who  desired  to  see 
the  characters  and  passions  of  mankind  delineated;  in  short. 
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isider  such  things  as  philosophy,  and  requi 

of  them  at  least  in  every  philosophical  work,  all  these  were 

certainly  disappointed;  they  found  the  landmarts  of  science 

j  precisely  in  their  former  places  :  and  they  thought  they  re- 

t  ceived  but  a  poor  recompense  for  this  disappointment,  in  see- 

I  ing  every  mode  of  religion  attacked  in  a  lively  manner,  and 

\  the  formdation  of  every  virtue,  and  of  all  gOTemment,  sapped 

'  with  great  art  and  much  ingenuity.     What  advantage  do  we 

derive  from  such  writings  P     What  delight  can  a  man  find  in 

employing  a  capacity  which  might  be  usefulljr  exerted  for  the 

'  noblest  purposes,  in  a  sort  of  sullen  labour,  in  which,  if  the 

author  could  succeed,  he  is  obliged  to  own,  that  nothing  could 

be  more  fiital  to  mankind  than  his  success  p 

I  cannot  conceive  how  this  sort  of  wTiters  propose  to  com- 
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tlie  designs  they  pretend  to  hsTC  in  view,  by  the  inatru- 
ments  which  they  employ.  Do  they  pretend  to  exalt  the 
mind  of  mso,  by  proving  him  no  better  than  a  beast  P  Do 
they  think  to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  denying  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  diBtinguished  by  good  or  ill  fortune  here, 
or  by  happiness  or  misery  hereafter  ?  Do  they  imagine  they 
ahall  iacrease  our  piety,  and  our  reliance  on  God,  by  explod- 
ing hie  providence,  ana  insisting  that  he  is  neither  juet  nor 
good  F  Such  are  the  doctrines  which,  sontetimea  conceal- 
ed, eometimea  openly  and  fully  avowed,  are  found  to  previiil 
throughout  the  writings  of  Lord  Bolinodroke  ;  and  sui'li 
are  the  reaeoningB  which  this  noble  writer  and  several  otbt'i-n 
have  been  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophy. 
If  these  are  delivered  in  a  specious  manner,  and  in  a  style 
above  the  common,  they  cannot  want  a  number  of  admirers 
of  ae  much  docility  as  can  be  wished  for  in  disciples.  Tii 
these  the  editor  of  the  following  little  piece  has  addressed 
it :  there  is  no  reason  to  conceal  the  design  of  it  any  longer. 
The  design  was,  to  show  that,  without  the  exertion  of  any 
considerable  forces,  the  same  engines  which  were  employed 
'for  the  destruction  of  religion,  might  be  employed  with  egual 
success  for  the  subversion  of  government ;  and  that  speeioua 
arguments  might  be  used  sgainst  those  things  which  they, 
who  doubt  of  everything  else,  will  never  permit  to  be  qnes- 
tioned.  It  is  an  observation  which  I  think  Isocrates  makes 
in  one  of  his  orations  against  the  sophists,  that  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  maintain  a  wrong  ciuse,  and  to  support  paradoxical 
opinions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  common  auditory,  than  to 
establish  a  doubtful  truth  by  solid  and  conclusive  arguments. 
When  men  find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favour  of  what, 
on  the  very  proposal,  they  have  thought  utterly  indefensible, 
they  grow  doubtful  of  their  own  reason ;  they  are  thrown 
into  a  sort  of  pleasing  surprise ;  they  run  along  with  the 
speaker,  charmed  and  captivated  to  find  such  a  plentiful  har- 
vest of  reasoning,  where  all  seemed  barren  and  luipromising. 
This  is  the  fairy  land  of  philosophy.  And  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  those  pleaaing  impressions  on  the  imagination, 
subsist  and  produce  their  effect,  even  after  the  understanding 
has  been  satisfied  of  their  unsubetantial  nature.  There  is  a 
•ort  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods,  that  dazzles  the  iiii' 
K^iiiatioii,  but  which  neither  belongs  to,  nor  becomes  th« 
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A  TINDrCATIOM    OF   BATURAI,   BOCIETT. 

Kiber  upect  of,  truth.  I  hnve  met  with  a  quotntioninLonl 
Coke's  Keports  that  pleaseii  nie  very  much,  though  I  do  not 
kcow  froiE  wheuee  he  has  taken  it:  " Interdam fucitta f(U»i- 
ttu,  (aaya  he,)  in  muUu  e»t prohabilior,  et  strpe  rationibu*  tnneit 
Bvdam  verilatent."     Tn  such  cases,  the  writer  haa  a  certaiu 

Sflre  and  aUcrity  inapired  into  him  hy  a,  cunsciousneBs,  that, 
let  it  fare  how  it  will  with  the  subject,  his  ingenuity  will  be 
aure  of  applause ;  and  thia  alacrity  becomes  much  greater  it 
he  acta  upou  the  offeneive,  by  the  impetuosity  that  always 
accompaniea  an  attack,  and  the  unfortunate  propensity  which 
miuikind  have  to  the  finding  and  exaggerating  faults.  The 
editor  is  Hstiafied  that  a  mind,  which  has  no  restraint  Irom  a 
sense  of  ita  own  weakness,  of  its  Bubordinate  rank  in  the 
creation,  and  of  the  extreme  danger  of  letting  the  imagina- 
tion loose  upon  some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack 
everything  the  most  excellent  and  venerable  ;  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  creation  itself;  and  that  if  wo 
were  to  examine  the  divine  fabrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason 
and  fitness,  and  to  use  the  same  method  of  attack  by  which 
some  men  have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we  might  with  as 
good  colour,  and  with  the  same  success,  make  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  in  hia  creation  appear  to  many  no  beH«r 
than  foolishness.  There  is  an  air  of  plausibility  which  ac- 
companies vulgar  rcaaonings  and  notions,  taken  from  the 
beaten  circle  of  ordinary  eiperienee,  that  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  narrow  capacities  of  some,  and  to  the  laziness  of 
others.  But  this  advantage  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  when  a 
painful,  comprehensive  survey  of  a  very  complicated  matter, 
and  which  requires  a  great  variety  of  considerations,  is  to  be 
made  ;  when  we  must  seek  in  a  profound  subject,  not  only 
for  arguments,  but  for  new  materials  of  argument,  their 
measures  and  their  method  of  arrangement;  when  we  must 
go  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  ordinary  ideas,  and  when  we  cau 
never  walk  sure,  but  by  being  sensible  of  our  blindness. 
And  this  we  must  do,  or  we  do  nothing,  whenever  we  esamiue 
the  result  of  a  reason  which  is  not  our  own.  Even  in 
matters  which  are,  as  it  were,  just  within  our  reach,  what 
would  become  of  the  world,  if  the  practice  of  all  moral  duties, 
and  the  foundations  of  society,  rested  upon  having  their  rea- 
•ons  made  clear  and  demount  rati  ve  to  every  individual  P 
The  editor  knows  ihat  the  subject  of  tlus  letter  is  not  bo 
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fully  bandied  as  obviously  it  migbt ;  it  was  not  bis  design 
to  say  all  that  could  possibly  be  said.  It  bad  been  inexcus* 
able  to  fill  a  large  volume  witb  tbe  abuse  of  reason;  nor 
would  such  an  abuse  have  been  tolerable,  even  for  a  few  pages, 
if  some  under-plot,  of  more  consequence  than  the  apparent 
design,  had  not  been  carried  on. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  advantages  of  the  state 
of  nature  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  displayed.  This  had 
undoubtedly  been  a  very  ample  subject  for  declamation;  but 
they  do  not  consider  the  cbart^ter  of  the  piece.  The  writers 
against  religion,  whilst  they  oppose  every  system,  are  wisely 
careful  never  to  set  up  any  of  their  own.  If  some  inaccu- 
racies in  calculation,  m  reasoning,  or  in  method,  be  foiin«I, 
]>erhaps  these  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  faults  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  Lord  BoLiNGBEOKE ;  who  will,  the  editor  is  afraid, 
observe  much  more  of  his  Lordship^s  character  in  such  parti- 
culars of  the  following  letter,  than  they  are  likely  to  find  of 
that  rapid  torrent  of  an  impetuous  and  overbearing  eloquence, 
and  the  viuriety  of  rich  imagery  for  which  that  wnter  is  just- 
ly admired. 
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A  lEITEB  TO  LOBD 


BnikXL  I  venture  to  saj,  nty  Lord,  that  in  our  late  conver9> 
ation,  Tou  were  inclined  to  the  party  which  you  adopted 
rather  by  the  feelings  of  your  good  nature,  than  by  the  con- 
viction of  your  judgment  r  "We  laid  open  the  foundations  of 
society ;  and  you  feared  that  the  curiosity  of  this  search 
might  endanger  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric.  You  would 
readily  have  allowed  my  principle,  but  you  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences ;  you  thought,  that  having  once  entered  upon  these 
reaaoningB,  we  might  be  carried  insensibly  and  irreaistibly 
farther  than  at  first  we  could  either  have  imagined  or  wished. 
But  for  my  part,  my  Lord,  I  then  thought,  and  am  still  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  error,  and  not  truth  of  any  kind,  is 
dangerous ;  that  ill  conclusions  can  only  flow  from  false  pro- 

I  positions ;  and  that,  to  know  whether  any  proposition  be 
true  or  f^e.it  is  a  preposterous  method  toeianiine  it  by  its 
apparent  consequences. 
Tliese  were  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  go  so  far  into 
that  inquiry ;  and  they  are  the  reasons  which  direct  me  in  all 
my  inquiries.  I  had,  indeed,  oilen  reflected  on  that  subject 
before  1  could  prevail  on  myself  to  communicate  ray  reflectioua 

(to  anybody.  They  were  generally  melancholy  enough ;  sm 
those  usually  are  which  carry  us  beyond  the  mere  surface  of 
things;  and  which  would  undoubtedly  make  the  lives  of  all 
thinking  men  extremely  miserable,  it'  the  same  philosophy 
which  caused  the  grief,  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  administer 
the  comfort. 

On  considering  political  societies,  their  origin,  thoir  con- 
atitution,  and  their  edecta,  I  have  sometiTnes  been  in  a  good 


J 
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e  than  doubt,  win' lliiii  *!"'  *^ri'lll"f  ifel-wuT  i«ally 
laa  for  a  state  of  happineBB.  He  haa  mixed  hi  liit 
cup  a  number  of  natural  evila,  (in  apite  of  the  boaata  of  etoi- 
eUm  they  are  evils,)  and  every  eodeaTour  which  the  art  and 
policy  of  mankind  has  used  from  the  lieginning  of  the  worid 
to  this  day,  in  order  to  alleviate  or  cure  them,  has  only  served 
to  introduce  new  luiachiefs,  or  to  aggravate  and  inflame  the 
old.  Besides  this,  the  mind  of  mau  itself  is  too  active  and 
reetleaa  a  principle  ever  to  settle  on  the  true  point  of  quiet. 
It  dJBCoverB  every  day  some  craving  want  in  a  body,  which 
i^ally  wants  but  little.  It  every  day  invents  some  new  arti- 
ficial rule  to  guide  that  nature  which,  if  left  to  itself,  were 
the  best  and  surest  guide.  It  finds  out  imaginary  beings 
prescribing  imaginary  laws ;  and  then,  it  raises  imagiuary 
terrors  to  support  a  belief  in  the  beings,  and  on  obedience  to 
the  laws.  Many  things  have  been  said,  and  very  well  un- 
doubtedly, on  the  subjection  in  which  we  should  preserve  our 
bodies  to  the  government  of  our  understanding;  but  enough 
has  not  been  said  upon  the  restraint  which  our  bodily  neces- 
sities ought  to  lay  on  the  extravagant  eublimities  and  eccen- 
tric rovings  of  our  minds.  The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to 
call  it,  our  inferior  nature,  is  wiser  in  its  own  plain  way,  and 
attends  ita  own  business  more  directly,  than  the  mijid  with  all 
its  boasted  subtilty. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  without  question,  mankind  was  sub- 
jected to  many  and  great  inconveuienees.  Want  of  union, 
want  of  mutual  nesistance,  want  of  a  common  arbitrator  to 
resort  to  in  their  differencea.  These  were  evOs  which  they 
could  not  hut  have  felt  pretty  severely  on  many  occasions. 
The  original  children  of  tlie  earth  lived  with  their  brethren 
of  the  other  kinds  in  much  equality.  Their  diet  must  have 
been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind ;  and  the 
■ame  tree,  which  in  its  flourishing  state  produced  tiiem  berries, 
in  its  decay  gave  them  an  habitation.  The  mutual  desires  of 
the  aexea  uniting  their  bodies  and  aflectiona,  and  the  children 
which  are  the  results  of  these  intercourses,  introduced  first 
the  notion  of  society,  and  taught  its  conveniences.  Thia 
society,  founded  in  natural  appetites  and  instincts,  and  not 
in  any  positive  institution,  I  shall  call  nalttral  society.  Thus 
lap  nature  went  and  succeeded ;  but  man  would  go  farther. 
The  great  error  of  our  nature  ia,  not  to  know  where  to  atop. 
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uut  to  ht  sBtiafled  with  any  reiuonsble  fioquirempnt ;  Bot  ts 
i^mpniind  with  our  condition  ;  but  to  low  all  we  hare  ^ined 
)iv  an  itiBntiable  ptirauit  ufter  more,  Mau  Touiid  a  coneidep- 
Me  Bdvniilnge  by  this  union  of  many  persons  to  form  one 
t'ntnily;  he  therefore  judged,  that  he  would  find  his  account 
jinijiortiunably  i"  an  uiiiou  of  many  familiea  into  one  body 
i)olitic.  And  as  nature  hna  formed  no  bond  of  union  to 
Iiuld  tlv'iii  lOi^Bthor,  he  supplied  this  defect  by  Istrs. 

This  irt  political  tooiefy.  And  hence  the  aourcee  of  wliat 
are  iiniiaily  called  states,  civil  aocieties.  or  goTemmentK ; 
into  fome  form  of  which,  more  extended  or  reatrained,  all 
nianVind  hitve  jfradunllr  fallen.  And  since  it  hae  fo  happened, 
■nd  tlmt  we  owe  an  implicit  reverence  to  all  the  inatitn- 
tiong  of  our  anceetora,  we  shall  consider  these  institutjons 
with  alt  that  niodcaty  with  which  we  ought  to  concluct  our- 
•elvea  in  examining  b,  received  opinion:  but  with  all  that 
freedom  and  candour  which  we  owe  to  truth  wherever  we 
Und  it,  or  however  it  may  contradict  our  own  notions,  or  op- 
pOM)  our  own  iutert'xta.  There  is  s  most  absurd  and  auda* 
(-•iuua  method  of  rejisoning  avowed  by  some  bigots  and  euthn- 
vitutii,  and  through  fear  assented  to  by  some  wiser  and 
bettor  men  ;  it  is  this  ;  They  argue  against  a  foir  discussion 
of  popular  prejudict'B,  because,  aay  they,  though  they  would 
be  fimud  without  any  reasonable  support,  yet  the  discovery 
might  be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
A  bBuril  niul  bluaphcmoua  notion!  as  if  all  happiness  was  not 
I'linni^cteJ  with  the  practice  of  virtue,  which^ necessarily  de- 
iiendB  u|»oii  the  knowledge  of  truth;  that  is.iuponthB  know- 
Kdee  ol  those  unalterable  relations  which  Providence  has 
iirdiilned  that  everything  should  bear  to  every  other.  These 
n-latioriB,  which  are  truth  itself,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and, 


»equently,  the  only  measures  of  happiness,  should  be  Ukv- 
w  IBB  ihu  only  measures  by  which  we  should  direct  our  reason- 
ing. To  these  we  should  conform  in  good  earnest ;  and  not 
ihiiik  to  force  nature,  and  the  whole  order  of  her  system,  by 
ft  compliance  with  our  pride  a.ud  folly,  to  conform  to  our  arti- 
ficial regulations.  It  is  by  a  conformity  to  this  method  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  the  few  truths  we  know,  and  the  little 
liberty  and  rutioual  happiness  we  enjoy.  "We  have  something 
'  *  r  play  than  a  reusoner  could  have  expected  formerly  ; 
He  derive  advantages  Irom  it  which  are  very  viaiblo. 


ft  TTNDICATIUH  OS  l.^TCBAX 
The  &l>ric  of  auperstition  has  in  this  onr  age  and  nation 
received  much  ruder  elioi-ka  than  it  had  ever  fidt  before ; 
wid,  through  the  chinlis  and  breaches  of  our  priaoD,  we  see 
■uch  glimmeriugB  of  light,  and  feel  such  refreshing  airs  of 
liberty,  as  dailv  raieo  our  ardour  for  more.  The  miseriet 
derived  to  mankJiid  from  superstition  under  the  name  of  re< 
ligiou,  and  of  eccleaiastiL'al  tyranny  under  the  name  of  church 
govemuient,  have  been  clearly  and  usefully  exposed.  We  be- 
gin to  think  and  to  act  from  reaaon  and  from  nature  alone. 
This  is  true  of  several,  but  still  i«  by  far  the  majority  in  the 
same  old  state  of  blindness  and  aUvery ;  and  miicb  is  it  to  be 
feared  that  we  shall  perpetually  relapse,  whilst  the  real  pro- 
ductive cause  of  all  this  superstitioUB  folly,  entbusiaatical 
nonsense,  and  holy  tyranny,  holds  a  reverend  place  in  the 
estimation  even  of  those  who  are  otherwiae  enlightened.  ^ 

Civil  govcmmeut  borrowa  a  strength  from  eedesiastieal ; 
and  BJtificial  laws  receive  a  sanction  from  artificial  revela- 
tions. The  ideas  of  religion  and  governinent  are  closely 
connected ;  and  whilst  we  receive  government  as  a  thing 
necessary,  or  even  useful  to  our  well-being,  we  shall  in  spite 
of  us  draw  in,  as  a  necessary,  though  undesirable  consequence, 
an  artificial  religion  of  some  kind  or  other.  To  tiiia  the., 
vulgar  will  always  be  voluntary  slaves;  and  even  those  ofa 
rank  of  uuderetanding  superior,  will  now  and  then  involun- 
tarily feel  ita  influence.  It  is  therefore  of  the  deepest  con- 
cernment to  us  to  be  set  right  in  this  point ;  and  to  be  well 
satisfied  whether  civU  government  be  such  a  protector  from 
natural  evils,  and  such  a  nurse  and  increaser  of  blesaings,  as 
those  of  warm  imaginations  promise.  In  such  a  diacussion, 
lar  am  I  from  proposing  in  the  least  to  reflect  on  our  most 
wise  form  of  government ;  no  more  tbaii  I  would,  in  the 
freer  parts  of  my  philosaphical  writings,  mean  to  object  tii 
the  piety,  truth,  and  pertertiou  of  our  moat  excellent  church. 
Jioth  1  am  sensible  nave  their  foundations  on  a  rock.  .No 
discovery  of  truth  can  prejudice  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  closely  the  origin  ol  religion  and  government  are  ex- 
amined, the  more  clearly  their  excellences  must  appear. 
They  come  purified  from  the  fi.re.  My  business  is  not  with  " 
them.     Having  entered  a  protest  against  all  objednoDS  irotti 

Ki  quarters,  1  may  the  more  freely  inquire,  from  hi^pry 
anerieiice.  how  lar  policy  has  contributed  in  all  timea 
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to  iillevial«  those  evils  which  ProTidencc,  that  perhapa  hu 
designed  us  for  a  atata  of  imperfection,  lias  imposea;  how 
far  our  physical  skill  has  cured  our  constitutioniu  disorders ; 
-liether  it  may  not  have  introduced  new  ones,  curable 


perhaps  by  no  skill. 

la  looking  over  any  state  to  torai  ajudgment  on  it,  it  otc- 
senta  itself  in  two  lights ;  the  external,  ana  the  internal.  Tlie 


t,  that  relation  which  it  bears  in  point  of  friendship  oi 
mity  to  other  states.  The  second,  that  relation  whieh  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  governing  and  the  governed,  bear  to  each 
other.  The  firat  part  of  the  external  view  of  all  states,  their 
I  relation  as  friends,  makes  so  trifling  a  figure  in  history,  that, 
I  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  it  affords  me  but  little  matter  on  which 
to  eipatiate.  The  good  offices  done  by  one  nation  to  its  neigh- 
bour ;i  the  support  given  in  public  distress ;  the  relief  afford- 
ed in  general  calamity  ;  the  protection  granted  In  emeivent 
danger ;  the  mutual  return  of  kindness  and  civility,  would  af- 
ford a  very  ample  and  very  pleasing  subject  for  history.  But, 
alas  1  all  the  history  of  all  times,  concerning  all  nations,  does 
not  afford  matter  enough  to  fill  tea  pages,  though  it  should 
be  spun  out  by  the  wire-drawing  amplification  of  a  Quicciar- 
dini  himself.  The  glarins  side  is  that  of  enmity.  War  is 
the  matter  which  fills  all  history,  and  consequently  the  only, 
or  almost  the  only,  view  in  which  we  can  see  the  external  of 
political  society  is  in  a  hostile  shape ;  and  the  only  actions 
to  which  we  have  always  seen,  and  still  see,  all  of  them  in- 
tent, are  such  as  tend  to  the  destruction  of  one  another. 
'■  War,"  says  Machiarel,  "  ought  to  be  the  only  study  of  a 
prince ; "  and  by  a  prince,  he  means  every  sort  of  state,  how- 
ever constituted.  "  He  ought,"  says  this  great  political 
Doctor,  "  to  consider  peace  only  as  a  breathing-time,  which 
gives  him  leisure  to  contrive,  and  furnishes  ability  to  execute 
military  plans."  A  meditation  on  the  conduct  of  political 
societies  made  old  Hobbes  imagine,  that  war  was  the  state  of 
EUture ;  and  truly  if  a  man  judged  of  the  individuals  of  our 
nee  by  their  conduct,  when  united  and  packed  into  nationa 

'  Had  hia  Lordship  lired  Id  3ui  days,  to  have  seen  the  nohle  relief 
liven  bj  Ihia  imlion  lo  the  dislreesed  Poriugueae,  he  had  perhaps  omied 
Ihia  pari  of  hia  arpiment  a  litlle  weakened;  bul  we  do  not  tliinic  oui- 
lelves  midllod  (o  alter  hia  Lordiihip'a  words,  but  that  we  ire  baaud  to 
(blltiw  him  ezacll; 


'and 
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1  kingdoms,  he  might  imagine  that  eTciy  sort  of  virliw 
was  unn&tural  and  foreign  to  the  mmd  of  miiii. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  mnnkicd  are  but  »o  mau^ 

accounts  of  their  butcheries.   All  empires  have  ' i  rftin-iitTH 

in  blood ;  and,  in  those  early- penocln  when  the  riu.*  of  man- 
'  MM  iJHgaff  first  to  form  themaeives  into  parties  and  com- 
binations, the  first  effect  of  the  combiQation,  and  iDd««d  the 
end  for  which  it  seems  purposely  formed,  and  beut  calcu- 
lated, ia  their  mutual  deetructioa.  All  ancient  history  is  dark 
and  UQcertsia.  One  thing  however  is  clear.  There  were 
conquerors  and  conquests  in  those  days;  and,  coD^uentlv, 
all  that  devastation  by  which  they  are  formed,  and  nil  that 
oppression  by  which  they  are  maintained.  We  know  little 
of  Sesostris,  but  that  be  led  out  of  ^igypt  an  army  of  above 
700,000  men ;  that  he  overran  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  fat 
as  Colchis ;  that,  in  some  places,  he  met  but  little  resistance, 
Bud  of  course  shed  not  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  but  that  h« 
found,  in  others,  a  people  who  knew  the  value  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  sold  them  dear.  Whoever  considers  the  army  this 
<»nquerar  headed,  the  space  he  traversed,  and  the  opposition 
he  frequently  met,  with  the  natural  accidents  of  sickness,  and 
the  dearth  and  badness  of  provision  to  which  he  must  have 
been  subject  in  the  variety  of  climates  and  countries  his  march 
lay  through,  if  he  knows  anythiug,  he  must  know  tliat  even 
the  conqueror's  army  must  have  suffered  greatly ;  and  that, 
of  this  immense  number,  hut  a  very  small  part  could  have 
returned  to  enjoy  the  plunder  accumulated  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  their  companions,  and  the  devastation  of  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  the  world.  Considering,  I  say,  the  vast  army 
headed  b^  this  conqueror,  whose  unwieldy  weight  was  almost 
alone  sufficient  to  wear  down  its  strength,  it  will  be  tar  from 
excess  to  suppose  that  one  half  was  lost  in  the  espeditiou. 
If  this  was  the  state  of  the  victorious,  and,  from  the  circura- 
Btances,  it  must  have  been  this  at  the  least;  the  vanquished 
must  have  had  a  much  heavier  loss,  as  the  greatest  slaughter 
is  always  in  the  flight,  and  great  carnage  did  in  those  times 
and  countries  ever  attend  the  first  rage  of  conquest.  It  will 
therefore  he  very  reasonable  to  allow  on  their  account  as 
much  aa,  added  to  the  losses  of  the  conqueror,  may  amount 
^Kto  a  million  of  deaths,  and  then  we  ahull  see  this  conqueror, 
^■ihe  oldeit  we  have  oa  the  records  of  history,  (thoui ' 
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nbaerrej  bebtv,  Ae  AavmHtifj  at  thne  mnotv  fa 


ta  mtreiD^ljr  uncertain,)  opeiui^  Ae  acoM  br  s  dcMruetioa 
(rfat  least  one  ■"■<li'?«s  of  hia  species,  nnproro^ed  but  hy  faia 
ttmbition.  wtlbout  atiT  motives  but  pH^,  craellr,  and  nwd- 
oese,  mnd  vithout  anj  benefit  to  timself  (for  Justin  eat- 
preeelj  tells  us  be  did  not  maintsia  hia  conquests) ;  but  solely 
to  nuke  so  msnj  people,  in  so  distant  countries,  feel  exp&- 
rimeotallj  bow  severe  a  homu^  Proridence  intends  for  tbe 
human  race.  «heD  he  gives  tme  man  the  power  orer  manr, 
and  arms  his  uaturallj  impotent  and  feeble  rage  with  the 
hands  of  miDlona,  who  know  no  common  priacipte  of  action, 
but  a  blind  obedience  to  the  passions  of  their  ruler. 

The  neit  personage  who  figures  in  the  trsgedies  of  this 
ancient  thentre  ia  Semiramis  ;  for  ve  haye  no  particulars  of 
Kinus,  but  that  he  made  immense  and  rapid  conquests,  which 
doubtless  were  not  compassed  without  the  usual  carnage. 
We  see  an  army  of  about  three  miUiona  employed  bv  this 
martisi  queen  in  a  war  against  the  Indians.  We  see  the 
Indiana  arming  a  yet  greater ;  and  we  behold  a  war  continued 
with  much  fury,  and  with  various  success.  This  ends  in  the 
retreat  of  the  queen,  with  scarce  a  third  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  expedition  ;  an  expedition  which,  at  this  rate, 
must  hare  cost  two  millioiis  of  eouls  oa  her  port ;  aud  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  judge  that  the  country  which  was  tbe 
seat  of  tiie  war  must  have  been  an  equal  sufferer.  But  1  am 
content  to  detract  from  this,  and  to  suppose  that  the  Indians 
lost  only  half  bo  much,  and  then  the  account  stands  thus: 
In  this  war  alone,  (for  Semiramis  had  other  wars,)  in  this 
single  reign,  and  in  this  one  spot  of  the  globe,  did  three  mil- 
lions of  souls  expire,  with  all  the  horrid  and  shocking  circum- 
stancoa  'which  attend  all  wars,  and  in  a  qunrrel  in  which  none 
of  the  sufferers  could  have  the  least  rational  concern. 

The  Babylonian,  Asayrinn,  Median,  and  Persian  monarchies 
must  have  poured  out  seas  of  blood  in  their  formation,  and 
in  their  destruction.  The  armies  and  fleets  of  Xerxes,  their 
numbers,  the  glorious  stand  made  against  them,  and  the  un- 
fortunate event  of  all  his  mighty  preparations,  are  known  to 
everybody.  In  this  expedition,  draining  half  Asia  of  its  in- 
habitants, he  led  an  army  of  about  two  millions  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  wasted  by  a  thousand  fatal  accidents,  ' 
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^_  med  the  flower  of  io  manj  tingdomB,  and  waatid  th« 
fercc  of  so  extensive  aa  empire.  '*  is  a  cheap  calculation  to 
■ay,  that  the  Persian  einpi>e,  in  ite  ware  agSiinst  the  Greeks 
and  S<;ythians,  threw  away  at  least  four  millions  of  its  eub- 
jectB ;  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  wars,  and  the  losses  sua- 
tained  in  them.  These  were  their  losses  abroad  ;  but  the 
war  waa  brought  home  to  them,  first  by  Agesilaus,  and  aflf  r- 
wards  by  Aleiandcr.  I  have  not,  in  this  retreat,  the  hooka 
necessary  to  make  very  exact  calculations  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  give  more  than  hints  to  one  of  yonr  Lordship's  erudition. 
Tou  will  recollect  hia  uninterrupted  aerieB  of  "ucoess.  Yoii 
will  run  over  hia  battles.     Tou  will  call  to  mind  tlie  camaga 

..which  was  mode.     You  will  give  a  glance  at  the  whole,  and 

"wHi  will  agree  with  me,  that  to  form  this  hero  no  less  than 

rtrelve  hundred  thousand  lives  must  have  been  sacrificed: 

r  had  he  fallen  himself  a  sacrifice  to  hia  vices, 

than  a  thousand  breaches  were  made  for  ruin  to  enter,  and 

S'vG  the  last  hand  to  this  scene  of  misery  and  destruction. 
IB  kingdom  was  rent  and  divided ;  which  served  to  emptoy 
the  more  distinct  parts  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  bury 
the  whole  in  blood  and  slaughter.  The  kinga  of  Syria  and 
of  I^ypt,  the  kings  of  Perganius  and  Macedon,  without  in- 
termission worried  each  other  for  above  two  hundred  years ; 
until  at  last  a  strong  power,  arising  in.  the  rest,  rushed  in 
upon  them  and  silenced  their  tumults,  by  involving  all  the 
contending  parties  in  the  same  destruction.  It  ia  httle  to 
say,  that  the  contentions  between  the  successors  of  Alexander 
depopulated  that  part  of  the  world  of  at  least  two  millions. 

The  struggle  between  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and, 
before  that,  the  disputes  of  the  Greek  commonwealths  among 
themselves,  for  an  unprofitable  superiority,  form  one  of  the 
bloodiest  scenes  in  history.  One  is  astonished  how  such  a 
sninll  spot  could  furnish  men  sufficient  to  sacrifice  to  the 
pitiful  ambition  of  possessing  five  or  sis  thousand  more  acres, 
or  two  or  three  more  villages :  yet,  to  see  the  acrimony  and 
bitterness  with  which  this  was  disputed  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedssmonians ;  what  armies  cut  off;  what  fleets 
sunk,  and  hurut ;  what  a  number  of  cities  sacked,  and  their 
iuhttbitants  slaughtered,  and  captived;  one  would  he  induced 
^,to  believe  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  mankind,  at  least,  de- 
^^taided  upon  't !     IJut  these  disputes  ended,  as  all  such 
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have  done,  and  ever  will  do,  in  a,  real  weakness  of  all  pnrtief  | 
iiiibiitary  shadow  aud  dream  of  power  in  some  oue  ;  and 
lubjection  of  all  to  tlie  yoke  of  a  Btranger,  who  koows 
how  to  profit  of  their  diviBiona,  This  at  least  was  the  case 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  surely,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  them 
to  their  absorption  into  the  Eoman  empire,  we  cannot  judge 
that  their  intestine  divisions,  and  their  foreign  wars,  consumed 
'saa  than  tliree  millions  of  their  inhabitants. 

What  an  Aceldama,  what  a  field  of  blood,  Sicily  has  been 
in  ancient  times,  whilst  the  mode  of  its  government  was 
controverted  between  the  republican  and  tyrannical  parties, 
ftnd  the  posseBsion  struggled  for  by  the  natives,  the  Greeks, 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans,  your  Lordship  will 
easily  recollect.  You  will  remember  the  total  destruction  of 
such  bodies  na  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Tou  will  find 
every  page  of  its  history  dyed  in  blood,  and  blotted  and  con- 
founded by  tumults,  rebellions,  massacres,  assassinations, 
proscriptiona,  and  a  series  of  horror  beyond  the  histories 
perhaps  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  though  the 
histories  of  all  nations  are  made  up  of  similar  matter.  I 
once  more  escuse  myself  in  point  of  exactness  for  want  of 
books.  But  I  shall  estimate  the  slaughters  in  this  island 
bat  at  two  millions ;  which  your  Lordship  will  find  much 
short  of  the  reality. 

Let  us  pass  by  the  wars,  and  the  consequences  of  them. 
which  wasted  Grecia-Magna,  before  the  Soman  power  pre- 
vailed in  that  part  of  Italy.     They  are  perhaps  exaggerated ; 
therefore  I  shall  only  rate  them  at  one  million.     Let  us 
hasten  to  open  that  great  scene  which  establishes  the  Eomiin 
empire,  and  forms  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the   ancient 
drama.     This  empire,  whilst  in  its  infancy,  began  by  an 
,  effusion  of  human  blood  scarcely  credible.     The  neighbour- 
ing little  states  teemed  for  new  destruction :  the  Sabines, 
the  Samnites,  the  Miyii,  the  Volsci,  the  Hetruriana,  were 
I  broken  by  a  series  of  slaughters  which  had  no  interruption. 
for  some  hundredsof  years;  slaughters  which  upon  all  sides 
consumed  more  than  two  millions  of  the  wretched  people. 
_        The  Gi  J  3,  rushing  into  Italy  about  this  time,  added  the 
^       total  destruction  of  their  own  armies  to  those  of  the  ancient 
H       inhabitants.     In  short,  it  were  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
H       a  more  horrid  and  bloody  picture,  if  tuat  the  Funic  won 
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t  euaned  soon  after  did  not  present  one  tbnt  far  eiceed^^^^^ 
it.     Hero  we  find  that  cluniuc  of  devastation  anil  ruiu.  which  I 

seemed  to  shake  the  whole  earth.  The  extent  of  thia  war 
which  vexed  so  many  nations,  and  both  elements,  and  tk« 
havoc  of  the  humaa  species  caused  in  both,  really  astonishes 
beyond  expression,  when  it  is  nakedly  coaaidered.  and  those 
matters  which  are  apt  to  divert  our  attention  from  it,  the 
characters,  actions,  and  designs  of  the  persona  concerned, 
Are  not  taken  into  the  account.  These  wars,  I  mean  those 
called  the  Punic  wars,  could  aot  have  stood  the  human 
race  in  less  than  three  millions  of  the  species.  And  yet 
this  forms  but  a  part  only,  and  a  very  small  part,  of  the 
havoc  caused  by  the  Roman  ambition.  The  war  with 
Mithridates  was  very  little  leas  bloody  ;  that  prince  cut  off 
at  one  stroke  150,000  Romans  by  a  massacre.  In  that  war 
Sylla  destroyed  300,000  men  at  Cheronea.  lie  defeated 
Mithridates'  army  under  DorUaus,  and  slew  300,000.  This 
great  and  unfortunate  prince  lost  another  300,000  before 
Cyzicum.  In  the  course  of  the  war  he  had  innumerable 
other  losses;  and  having  many  intervals  of  success,  he  re- 
venged them  severely.  He  was  at  last  totally  overthrown  ; 
and  he  crushed  to  pieces  the  king  of  Armenia  his  ally  bv 
the  greatness  of  his  ruin,  AU  who  had  connexions  with 
him  shared  the  same  fate.  The  merciless  genius  of  Sylla 
had  Its  fuU  scope ;  and  the  streets  of  Athens  were  not  the 
only  ones  which  ran  with  blood.     At  thia  period,  the  aword, 

flutted  with  foreigu  slaughter,  turned  its  edge  upon  the 
owels  of  the  Roman  republic  itself;  and  presented  a  scene 
of  cruelties  and  treasons  enough  almost  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  all  the  external  devastations.  I  intended,  my 
Lord,  to  have  proceeded  in  a  sort  of  method  in  estimating 
the  numbers  of  mankind  cut  off  in  these  wars  which  we 
have  on  record.  But  1  am  obliged  to  alter  my  design. 
Such  a  tragical  uniformity  of  havoc  and  murder  would  dis' 


gust  your  Lordship  as  much  as  it  would  me ;  and  I  confess  I 
already  feel  my  eyes  ache  by  keeping  them  so  long  intent 
OQ  so  bloody  a  prospect.  1  shall  obaene  little  on  the  Ser. 
vile,  the  Social,  the  Gallic,  and  Spanish  wars ;  nor  upon 
those  with  Jugurtha^  nor  Antiochus,  nor  many  others  equally 
^^nportant,  and  carried  on  with  equal  fury.     The  butcheries 


ki 
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nunbeis  be  iam  been  tim  mnaiiii  of  deaLmviii^  have  ^wrt 
ndioned  at  1,300,000.  But  to  gin  tow  Lordship  aa  iiet 
tlut  m*j  aerve  as  a  staadard,  by  whico  to  measure,  in  aamt 
degree,  tite  others;  yoa  viU  turn  tout  etes  oa  Judea;  a 
Terv  intonsidcT^le  epot  of  the  earth  in  itself,  tbougb  «i- 
nuuled  bv  the  ainguUr  ereuta  vhich  had  tb<.'ir  riae  in  ^at 
country.' 

Thia  spot  h^penmi,  it  matters  not  here  hv  nhot  meani, 
to  become  at  aevenl  times  eitivmely  populous,  and  to 
supply  men  for  slaughters  soam-lT  credible,  if  other  yceSi- 
known  and  well-att«ated  ones  had  not  eiren  them  a  colour. 
The  first  settling  of  the  Jews  here  was  att«ii(k<d  by  Ml 
almost  entire  extirpation  of  all  the  former  inhabitants. 
Their  own  civil  warn,  and  those  with  their  petty  neighbouTB, 
coodiimed  vast  multitudes  almost  every  yejir  for  aevenl 
centuries ;  and  the  irruptions  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria  made  immense  rarages.  Yet  we  hare  their  history 
but  partially,  in  an  indistinct,  confused  manner;  so  that  1 
shall  only  throw  the  strong  point  of  light  upoa  that  part 
which  comcides  with  Bomao  bistory,  and  of  ttiat  part  only 
on  the  point  of  time  when  thoy  received  the  great  and  final 
stroke  which  made  them  no  more  a  nation;  a  stroke  which 
is  allowed  to  have  cut  off  little  less  tKan  two  millions  of  tbai 
ing  of  the  loppings  made  from  that  stock 
r  from  the  suckers  that  grew  out  of  the 
old  root  ever  since.  But  if,  in  this  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  globe,  such  a  carnage  has  been  made  in  two  or  three 
short  reigna,  and  that  thia  great  carnage,  great  aa  it  ia, 
makes  but  auiiuute  part  of  what  the  histories  of  that  people 
inform  ua  they  suffered ;  what  shidl  we  judge  of  countn** 
more  extended,  and  which  have  waged  wars  by  far  mors 
considerable  ? 

Instances  of  this  sort  compose  the  uniform  of  history. 
But  there  have  been  periods  when  no  leaa  than  universal 
destruction  to  the  race  of  mcmkind  seems  to  have  been 
threatened.  Such  was  that,  when  the  G-oths,  the  Yandala, 
and  the  Huna  poured  into  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Africa,  carrying  destruction  before  them  aa  they  advanced, 
aod  leaving  horrid  deserts  every  way  behiud  them.  riM/uoi 
itbique  gilenlium,  seoreti  collet ;  fumantia  procul  tecla  ;  nema 
txpl<»ratoribus  obvius,  is  what  i'_citus  c^ls  facies  victoria. 
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It  ia  always  so;  but  was  here  emphnticallj  so.  From  the 
north  proceeded  the  ewarma  of  Ciotha,  VaudaU,  Iluua, 
Ostrogoths,  who  ran  *r.  wards  the  aouth,  into  Africa  itaelf, 
which  Buffered  a«  all  to  the  north  had  done.  About  this 
time  another  torrent  of  barbari&HB,  animated  by  the  sam* 
fury,  and  encouraged  by  the  same  Buccess,  poured  out  of  the 
south,  and  ravi^ed  all  to  the  north-east  and  weBt,  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Persia  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Iioire,  or  farther,  on  tie  other ;  destroying  all  the  prond  . 
and  curious  monuments  of  human  art,  that  not  even  th^, 
memory  might  seem  to  surrive  of  the  former  inhabitautitfi 
What  has  £een  done  since,  and  what  will  continue  to  be^ 
done  whUe  the  same  inducementa  to  war  continue,  I  shalt ' 
not  dwell  upon.  I  shall  only  in  one  word  mention  the 
horrid  effecte  of  bigotry  and  avarice,  in  the  conquest  of 
Spanish  America;  a  conquest,  on  a  low  estimation,  effected 
by  the  murder  of  ten  millione  of  the  species.  I  shnll  draw 
to  a  conclusion  of  this  part,  by  making  a  general  calculation 
of  the  whole.  I  think  I  have  actually  mentioned  abow 
thirty-six  millions.  I  have  not  particularized  any  more. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  esactness ;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a 
general  view,  I  shall  lay  together  all  those  actually  slain  in 
battles,  or  who  have  periahed  in  a  no  less  miserable  manner 
by  the  other  destructive  consequences  of  war  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  the  fonr  parts  of  it, 
at  a  thousand  times  as  much  ;  no  exaggerated  calculation, 
allowing  for  time  and  extent.  "We  have  not  perhaps  spoke 
of  the  fiVe-hundredth  part ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  of  what  is 
actually  ascertained  in  history ;  but  how  much  of  these 
butcheries  are  culy  expressed  in  generals,  what  part  of  tinie 
historv  has  never  reached,  and  what  vast  spaces  of  the  habit- 
able globe  it  has  not  embraced,  1  need  not  mention  to  your 
Lordship.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  those  torrents  of  silent 
Bud  inglorious  blood  which  have  glutted  the  thirsty  sandK 
of  Afnc,  or  discoloured  the  polar  snow,  or  fed  the  sava^i 
forests  of  America  for  so  many  ages  of  conrinual  war.  Shrul 
I,  to  justify  my  calculations  from  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
add  to  the  account  those  skirmishes  which  happen  m  all 
wars,  without  being  singly  of  sufficient  dignity  m  mischief, 
to  merit  a  place  in  history,  hut  which  by  th'-ir  frequency  . 
compensate  for  this  comparative  innocence ;  snail  1  ii  " 
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the  aocoiiut  \ij  those  gener&l  massocrefi  which  hnve  deroiLred 
whole  cities  and  nationa ;  thoae  wasting  pestilencea,  thoM 
ceusuming  families,  ami  all  those  furies  that  follow  in  the 

(train  of  war  p  I  haye  no  need  to  esaggerate ;  and  I  haro 
purpOHelv  avoided  a  pomde  of  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 
I  should  despise  it  upon  any  occasion ;  else  in  mentioning 
these  slaughters,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  whole  might  be 
heightened,  by  an  affecting  description  of  the  horrors  that 
attend  the  wasting  of  kingdoms  and  socking  of  cities.  But 
I  do  not  wTite  to  the  vulgar,  nor  to  that  which  only  governs 
the  vulgar,  their  passions.  I  go  upon  a  naked  and  moderate 
calculation, just  enough,  without  a  pedantical  eiactnesa,  to 
give  your  Lordship  some  feeling  ot  the  effects  of  politicd 
society.  I  charge  the  whole  of  these  eflects  on  political 
j  society,  I  avow  the  charge,  and  I  shaU  presently  make  it 
good  to  your  Lordship's  satisfaction.  The  numbers  I  par- 
ticularized are  about  thirtv-Bii  mUlions.  Besides  those 
kUled  in  battles  I  have  said  something,  not  half  what  the 
matter  would  have  justified,  but  something  I  have  said  con- 
cerning the  consequences  of  war,  even  more  dreadful  than 
that  monstrous  carnage  itself,  which  shocks  our  humanity, 
and  almost  staggers  our  belief.  So  that  allowing  me  in  my 
exuberance  one  way  for  mv  deficiencies  in  the  other,  you 
will  find  me  not  unreasonable.  I  think  the  numbers  of  men 
now  upon  earth  are  computed  at  five  hundred  millions  at 
the  most.  Here  the  slaughter  of  mankind,  on  what  you 
will  call  a  small  calculation,  amounts  to  upwards  of  seventy 
times  the  number  of  souls  this  day  on  the  globe :  a  point 
which  may  furnish  matter  of  reflection  to  one  less  iuuUued 
to  draw  consequences  than  your  Lordship. 

I  now  come  to  show,  that  political  society  is  justly  charge- 
able with  much  the  greatest  part  of  this  d.estruction  of  the 
species.  To  give  the  fairest  play  to  every  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness  and  fierceness  in 
human  nature,  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place 
men  in  what  situation  you  please ;  but  owning  this,  I  still 
insist  in  charging  it  to  political  regulations,  that  these  broils 
are  so  frequent,  so  cruel,  aud  attended  with  consequences  bo 
deplorable.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  had  been  imposMble  to 
find  a  number  of  men,  sufficient  for  such  s.aughters,  agreed 
(D  the  sane  bloody  purpose ;  '■r  allowing  that  thej*  might 
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have  come  to  Koch  an  sgreeuient,  (an  impossible  supposition,) 
yet  the  meaas  that  aimpte  nature  has  eupplied  them  with, 
are  by  do  means  adequate  to  such  an  end ;  many  scratches, 
many  bruises,  undoubtedly  would  be  received  upon  all  bands ; 
but  only  a  few,  a  very  few  deaths.  Society  and  politics, 
'which  have  given  us  these  destructive  views,  have  given  im 
also  the  meana  of  aatistying  them.  From  the  earliest  ihiivu- 
inga  of  policy  to  this  day,  the  inventions  of  men  have  been 
sbarpenrng  and  improving  the  mystery  of  murder,  from  the 
first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to  the  present  perfec- 
tion of  gunnery,  cannoneering,  bombarding,  mining,  and  all 
these  species  of  artiiicial,  learned,  and  refined  cruelty,  in 
vhich  we  are  now  so  eipert,  and  which  make  a  principiil 
part  of  what  politiciana  nave  taught  us  to  believe  is  our 
principal  glory. 

How  far  mere  nature  would  have  carried  us,  we  may 

1'udge  by  the  example  of  those  animals,  who  still  follow  her 
aw8,  and  even  of  those  to  whom  she  has  given  diapositions 
more  fierce,  and  arma  more  terrible,  than  ever  she  intended 
we  should  use.  It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  there  is 
more  havoc  made  in  one  year  by  men  of  men,  than  has  been 
made  by  all  the  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  ounces,  leopards, 
hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  elepnants,  bears,  and  wolves,  upon 
their  several  epeciee,  aince  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
though  these  agree  ill  enough  with  each  other,  and  have  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  rage  and  fury  in  their  composi- 
tion than  we  have.  But  with  respect  to  you,  ye  legislators, 
ye  civilizers  of  mankind!  ye  Orpneuses,  Moseses,  Minoses, 
Solons,  Theseuaes,  Lycurguaes,  Numaa!  with  respect  to  ^ou 
i'  be  it  spoken,  your  regulations  have  done  more  misehiet  in 
!  ciild  blood,  than  ail  the  rage  of  the  flerceoi  animals  in  their 
'i  gi-eatCMt  terrors,  or  furies,  has  ever  done,  or  ever  couid  do! 
These  evils  are  not  accidental,  "Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  consider  the  nature  of  society  will  find  they  result 
-'-—ptiv  from  it^  cnnatjtiition.  _FQt-aa-j«&wJ»"w«^'pw;-or,- in 


d^^lly 
r)fljer  w 


■  words,  the  reciprocation  of  tyranny  and  slavery, 
n»(juisit«  to  support  tnese  societies ;  the  interest,  the  am- 
bition, the  malice,  or  the  revenge,  nay,  even  the  whim  am 
caprice,  of  one  ruling  man  among  them,  is  enough  to  arm  ail 
the  rest,  without  any  private  views  of  their  own,  to  tlie 
wont  Bad  bla:kest  purposes ;  and,  what  is  at  once  lament 
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Able  and  ridiculcnui,  thtve  wretches  vog^e  unaer  tti^se  oir 
ner*  with  a  fury  f^vatet  than  if  they  vera  uiunateil  19 
rcccni^e  for  their  own  proper  wrongs. 

It  in  no  less  worth  oDserving,  that  this  artificial  diviaicn  it 
niaiikind  uito  separate  societies,  ia  ft  perpetual  source  in  itid 
of  hatred  and  dissension  among  them.  The  names  whid 
di*tin^iish  tlicm  are  enough  to  blow  up  hatred  &nd  ng& 
'^  Eiamiue  history ;  consult  preseot  eiperience  ;  aud  yon  »iE 
tind  tliat  far  the  greater  part  of  the  quarrels  between  aevml 
tiutions,  had  soarce  any  other  occasion,  than,  that  these  na- 
tii'iiis  were  different  combinations  of  people,  and  called  lif 
different  names  ;  to  an  Englishman,  the  name  of  a  Freucb- 
man,  a  Spaniard,  on  Italian,  much  more  a  Turk,  or  a  Tuttf. 
raises  of  course  ideaa  of  hatred  and  contempt.  If  you  would 
inspire  this  compatriot  of  ours  with  pity,  or  regard,  for  one 
of  tbese,  would  you  not  hide  that  distinction  ?  Tou  woijii 
not  pray  him  to  compassionate  the  poor  Frenchman,  or  tlu 

/unhappy  German.  Far  from  it ;  you  would  speak  of  him  M 
Afornigner;  an  accident  to  whicli  all  are  liable.  You  wouU 
represent  him  as  a  man;  one  partaking  with  us  of  the  sanM 
rouimon  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  law.  There  is  som» 
thing  so  averse  &om  our  own  nature  in  these  artificial  poli- 
tical distioctions,  that  we  need  no  other  trumpet  to  kindle 
us  to  war  and  destruction.  But  there  is  something  bo  be< 
nign  and  healing  in  the  general  voice  of  humanity,  that, 
niaugre  all  our  regulations  to  prevent  it,  the  simple  name  of 
luan,  applied  properly,  never  fails  to  work  a  salutary  effect. 

■"'  *  natural  unpremeditated  effect  of  pohcy  on  the  un- 
3d  paxsions  of  mankind  appears  on  other  occasions. 
rery  name  of  a  politician,  a  statesman,  is  sure  to  cause 
.terror  and  hatred ;  it  has  always  connected  with  it  the  ideas 
of  treachery,  cruelty,  fraud,  anil  tyranny  ;  and  those  writers, 
who  have  faithfully  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  state-freema- 
sonry, have  ever  been  held  in  general  detestation,  for  even 
knowing  so  perfectly  a  theory  so  detestable.  The  case  of 
JIachiavel  seems  at  first  sight  something  hard  in  that  respect. 
He  is  obliged  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  tlioae  whose  maxiuiB 
and  rules  of  government  he  published.  His  speculation  is 
more  abhorred  than  their  practice. 

But  if  thei'e  were  no  other  arguments  against  artificial 
■ociety  than  this  I  uj:.  going  to  mention,  methiuks  it  ought 
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K&U  by  this  one  only.  All  writers  on  tLe  ai^ience  ct|H^| 
policy  ftpe  agreed,  ond  they  agree  with  experience,  ihat  hU  \  I 
governmenta  must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  justice     I  | 

to  support  themselves  ;  that  truth  must  give  way  to  diesimu- 
lation ;  honesty  to  convenience ;  and  humiinity  itself  to  the      i 
reigning  interest.      The  whole  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity  ', 

is  called  the  reason  of  state.     It  is  a  reason  which  1  own     i  ! 

I  cannot  penetrate.     "What  sort  of  a  protection  is  this  of/  / 
the  genera!  right,  {hot  is  maintained  by  infringing  the  rights   ;' 
of  particulars  f  What  sort  of  justice  is  this,  which  in  enforced 
by  breaches  of  its  own  laws  ?    These  paradoies  I  leavti  to  be 
Bolved  by  the  able  heads  of  legislators  and  polittciana.     For 
jiiy  part,  I  aay  what  a  plain  man  would  say  on  such  an  oc-  u 

easiou.     I  can  never  believe,  that  any  institution,  agreeable  I 

to  nature,  and  proper  for  manltind,  could  find  it  necessary,  | 

or  even  expedient,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  to  do,  what  the 
beat  and  worthiest  instincts  of  mankind  warn  ua  to  avoid. 
But  no  wonder,  that  what  is  set  up  in  opposii,ion  to  the  stale  K 
of  nature  should  preserve  itself  by  trnuipUng  upon  the  law// 
of  nature.  |l 

To  prove  that  these  sorts  of  policed  aocieties  are  a  viola-  ^^^M 
tion  offered  to  nature,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  hunuin  mind,^^^^| 
it  needs  only  to  look  upon  the  sanguinary  measures,  and  iii^'l^^^l 
Btruments  of  violence,  which  are  everyvchere  used  to  sup-  ^^^^| 
port  them.     Let  us  take  a  review  of  tlie  dungeona,  whips,         ,^ 
chains,  racks,  gibbets,  with  which  every  society  is  ubundnntly 
stored ;  by  which  hundreds  of  victims  are  annually  offered 
up  to  support  a  dozen  or  two  in  pride  and  madness,  and 
millions  m  an  abject  servitude  and  dependence.     There  was 
a  time,  when  I  looked  with  a  reverential  awe  on  these  mys- 
teries of  policy ;  but  age,  experience,  and  philosophy,  have 
rent  the  veil ;  and  I  view  this  sanctum  sanctorum,  at  least, 
without  an  enthusiastic  admiration.     I  acknowledge,  indeed, 
the  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding  in  such  institutions ;  but 
I  must  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  institutions  where  such 
proceedings  are  neceasary. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  that  in  no  part  of  the  globe  natural 
liberty  and  natural  religion  are  to  he  found  pure,  and  free  I 

from  the  misture  of  political  adullerationa.     Tet  we  have  J 

implanted  in  us  by  Providence,  ideas,  aiioins,  rules,  of  what  ^^^J 
U   pious,  just,  fair,  honest,  which  no  political   craft,  nov^^^H 
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learned  ■ophi^tiy,  can  entirely  expel  from  our  breaali. 
these  we  judge,  and  we  canuoi  otherwiae  judge,  of  the  sev 
artiiicial  modes  of  religion  and  socii'ty,  and  determine  t 
them  as  they  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  this  standard. 

The  BunplcHt  form  of  govcrumeut  ia  detpotiim,  where  all 
the  inferior  orbs  of  power  are  moved  merely  by  the  will  of 
tlie  supreme,  and  all  that  are  subjected  to  them  directed  in 
the  same  manner,  merely  by  the  occasional  will  of  the  magis- 
trate. This  form,  as  it  ia  the  moat  aimpte,  30  it  is  infinitely 
the  moat  general.  Scarce  any  part  of  the  world  is  es- 
emptod  from  its  power.  And  in  those  few  places  where 
men  enjoy  what  they  call  liberty,  it  is  continually  in  a  tot- 
tering situation,  and  makes  greater  and  greater  strides  to 
that  gulf  of  despotiam,  which  at  last  awallowa  up  every  spe- 
cies of  government.  The  manner  of  ruling  being  directed 
merely  by  the  will  of  the  weakest,  and  generally  the  worst, 
man  iu  the  society,  becomes  the  most  foolish  and  capricious 
thing,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  terrible  and  de- 
structive, that  well  can  be  conceived.  In  a  deapotiani  the 
principal  person  finds,  that,  let  the  want,  misery,  and  indi- 
gence of  his  subjects  be  what  they  will,  he  can  yet  possess 
abundantly  of  everything  to  gratify  his  most  insatiable 
wtahes.  He  does  more.  He  finda  that  theae  gratifications 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  wretchednesa  and  slavery  of 
his  subjects.  Thus  encouraged  both  by  pasaion  and  inter- 
cat  to  trample  on  the  public  welfare,  and  by  his  station 
placed  above  both  shame  and  fear,  he  proceeds  to  the  most 
horrid  and  ahockiiig  outrages  upon  mankind.  Their  per- 
sona become  victims  of  his  suspicions.  The  slightest  dJs- 
pleaHure  ia  death ;  and  a  disagreeable  aspect  ia  often  as  great 
a  crime  as  high  treason.  In  the  court  of  Nero,  a  person  of 
learning,  of  unquestioned  merit,  and  of  unauspected  loyalty, 
was  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  he  had  a 
pedantic  countenance  which  displeased  the  emperor.  Thia 
very  monster  of  mankind  appeared  in  the  begmniog  of  hia 
reign  to  be  a  person  of  virtue.  Many  of  the  greatest  tvranla 
on  the  records  of  history  have  begun  their  reigns  in  the 
fairest  manner.  But  the  truth  is,  this  unnatural  power 
corrupta  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding.  And  to 
prevent  the  least  hope  of  amendment,  a  kin"  ia  evir  sur- 
rouoded  by  a  crowd  of  iutamous  flatterers,  who  find  theu 
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^Ribcount  in  keeping  htm  from  tlie  lea^t  li^ht  of  reason,  till  all 
ideas  of  rectitude  and  justice  are  utterly  eraeed  from  hi* 
mind.  Whea  Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butclier- 
ed  one  of  hia  best  friends  and  bravest  captains,  on  the  re- 
turn of  reason  he  began  to  conceive  a  horror  suitable  to  th« 
guilt  of  auch  a  murder,  la  this  juncture,  hia  council  came 
tu  his  asaistanoe.  But  vhat  did  tiia  council  ?  They  found 
hijn  out  ft  philoeopher  who  gave  him  comfort.  And  in 
what  manner  did  this  philoaopher  comfort  him  for  the  loaa 
of  such  a  man,  and  lieol  his  conscience,  flagrant  with  the 
smart  of  such  a  crime  ?  You  have  the  matter  at  length  iu 
Plntareh.  He  told  him,  "  thai  let  a  ioeereign  do  ichal  he 
iciU,  ali  hU  aetiom  are  just  and  lawj^l,  btcaute  fhey  are  hit." 
The  palaces  of  all  princea  abound  with  such  courtly  philo* 
Bophers.  The  consequence  waa  such  aa  might  he  expected. 
He  grew  every  day  a  monster  more  abandoned  to  unnatural 
lust,  to  debauchery,  to  drunkeniieas,  and  to  murder.  And 
yet  this  waa  originally  a  great  man,  of  uneomnion  capacity, 
and  a  strong  propensity  to  virtue.  But  unbounded  power 
proceeds  atepby  step,  until  it  has  eradicated  every  laudable 

^ciple.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  no  prince  ao 
whose  favourites  and  ministers  are  not  worae.  There 
ia  hardly  any  prince  without  a  favourite,  by  whom  he  is 
governed  in  as  arbitrary  a  manner  as  he  governs  the  wretchea 
Bubjected  to  him.  Here  the  tyranny  is  doubled.  There 
are  two  courts,  and  two  interests ;  both  very  different  from 
the  interests  of  the  people.  The  favourite  knows  that  the 
regard  of  a  tyrant  ia  as  mconatant  and  capricious  as  that  of 
a  woman ;  and  concluding  his  time  to  be  short,  he  makes 
haste  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  iu  rapine,  in 
luxury,  and  in  revenge.  Every  avenue  to  the  tlirone  is 
ehut  up.  He  oppresses  and  ruins  the  people,  whilst  he 
persuades  the  prince,  that  thoae  murmurs  raised  by  his  own 
oppression  are  the  effects  of  disaffection  to  the  prince's  go- 
vernment. Then  is  the  natural  violence  of  despotism  in- 
flamed and  aggravated  by  hatred  and  revenge.  To  deserve 
well  of  the  state  is  a  crime  against  the  prince.  To  be  popu- 
lar, and  to  be  a  traitor,  are  conaidered  aa  synonymous  terms. 
Even  virtue  is  dangerous,  as  an  aspiring  quality,  that  claims 

E esteem  bvitaelf,  and  independent  of  the  countenance  of 
court.    Wliat  has  been  eaid  of  the  chief,  is  true  of  tha 
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inferuir  officers  of  this  epecics  of  government ;  end  .n  hit  ■ 
province  eieruiaiii^  the  aamti  tyranny,  and  ^indiug  tl  e  peo-. 
pie  by  aa  oppreBBion,  tlie  more  severely  felt,  as  it  is  near 
Ihem,  and  exercised  by  base  and  eubordinate  persone.  For 
tlie  grosB  of  the  people  \  tliey  are  con«idered  as  a.  mere  herd 
of  tattle ;  and  really  in  a  little  time  become  no  better  j  all 
principle  of  honest  pride,  all  eense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  is  lost  in  their  slavery.  The  dar,  Bays  Homer, 
which  makes  man  a  slave,  takes  away  half  his  worth ;  and 
in  fact,  he  loses  every  impulse  to  action,  but  that  low  and 
base  one  of  fear. — In  this  kind  of  government,  human  na- 
ture  is  not  only  abused,  and  insulted,  but  it  is  actually  de- 
graded and  sunk  into  a  species  of  brutality.  The  consider^ 
ation  of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  say,  with  great  justice,  that  a 
government  of  this  kind  was  worse  than  anarchy  j  indeed  it 
>»  so  abhorred  and  detested  by  all  who  live  under  forms  that 
have  a  milder  appearance,  that  there  ia  scarce  a  rational 
man  in  Europe  that  would  not  prefer  death  to  Asiatic  des- 
potism. Here  then  we  have  the  acknowledgment  of  a  great 
philosopher,  that  an  irregular  state  of  nature  is  preferable  to 
such  a  government ;  we  have  the  consent  of  aD  sensible  and 
generous  men,  who  carry  it  yet  further,  and  avow  that  death, 
itself  ia  preferable ;  and  yet  this  species  of  government,  bo 
justly  condemned,  and  so  generally  detested,  is  what  in- 
finitely the  greater  part  of  mankind  groan  under,  and  have 
groaned  under  from  the  beginning.  So  that,  by  sure  and 
uncontested  principles,  the  greatest  part  of  the  governments 
on  earth  must  be  concluded  tyrannies,  impostures,  violatlona 
of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  worse  than  the  most 
disorderly  anarchies.  How  much  other  forma  eiceed  this, 
we  shall  consider  immediately. 

In  all  partflof  the  world,  mankind,  however  debased,  retains 
atill  the  sense  o^ feeling ;  the  weight  of  tyranny,  at  last,  be- 
comes insupportable  ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  easy :  in 
general,  the  only  remedy  by  which  they  attempt  to  cure  the 
tyranny,  is  to  change  the  tyrant.  This  is,  and  always  was, 
tlie  case,  for  the  greater  part.  In  some  countries,  however, 
were  found  nien  of  more  penetration  ;  who  discovered,  "  that 
to  live  by  one  man's  will,  rcat  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery." 
They  therefore  changed  their  former  method,  and,  assembling 
the  men  in  their  several  societies,  the  most  respectable  foe 
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their  understanding  and  fortunea,  tbey  confided  to  them  the 
charge  of  the  public  welfare.  This  originally  formed  what  ib 
callett  an  arinlocraci/.  They  hoped  it  would  be  imposeible 
that  such  a  number  could  ever  jora  in  any  design  against  the 
geuenil  good  ;  and  they  promised  themselveB  a  great  deal  of 
security  and  happiness,  from  the  united  counsels  of  so  many 
able  and  experienced  persona.  But  it  is  nou'  found  by  ahuiid- 
ant  eiperience,  that  on  aristocracu  and  a  dntpotium  difler  but 
in  name ;  and  that  a  people,  vlio  are  in  general  eicluded 
from  any  share  of  the  legislative,  are,  to  nil  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  much  slaves,  when  twenty,  independent  of  tbem, 
govern,  as  when  hut  one  domiueers.  The  tirauny  is  even 
more  felt,  as  every  individual  of  the  nobles  has  the  haughti- 
ness of  a  Bultan ;  the  people  are  more  miserable,  as  they  seem 
on  the  verge  of  liberty,  from  which  they  are  for  ever  debar- 
red ;  this  iallacious  idea  of  liberty,  whilst  it  presents  a  vain 
shadow  of  happiness  to  the  subject,  binds  faster  the  chains 
of  his  subjection.  What  is  left  undone  by  the  natural  avarice 
and  pride  of  those  who  are  raised  above  the  others,  is  com- 
pleted by  their  suspicions,  and  their  dread  of  losing  an  au- 
thority, which  has  no  support  in  the  common  utility  of  the 
nation.  A  Genoese  or  a  Venetian  republic,  is  a,  concealed 
despotitm;  where  you  find  the  same  pnde  of  the  rulers,  the 
same  base  subjection  of  the  people,  the  same  bloody  maziniB 
of  a  auspicious  policy.  In  one  respect  the  arixtocract/  is  worse 
than  the  deytotUm.  A  body  politic,  whilst  it  retains  its 
authority,  never  changes  its  masims ;  a  despotism,  which  ib 
this  day  horrible  to  a  supreme  degree,  by  the  caprice  natural 
to  the  heart  of  man,  may,  by  the  same  caprice  otherwise  ex- 
erted, be  as  Invety  the  next ;  in  a  succession,  it  is  possible  to 
meet  with  some  good  princes.  If  there  have  been  TiberiuseB, 
Caligulas,  Neros,  there  have  been  liiewise  the  serener  days  of 
^'espasians,  Tituses,  Trajans,  and  Antoninea.  But  a  body 
politic  is  not  influenced  by  caprice  or  whim  ;  it  proceeds  in  a 
regular  manner  ;  its  succession  is  iuaeusible ;  and  every  man, 
as  he  enters  it,  either  has,  or  soon  attains,  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  body.  Never  was  it  known,  that  an  aristocracy,  which 
was  haughty  and  tyrannical  in  one  century,  became  easy  aiid 
mild  in  tho  next.  In  effect,  the  yoke  of  this  species  of 
^.government  is  so  galling,  that  whenever  the  people  have  ^ot 
^Ufae  least  power,  they  have  shaken  it  oS  with  the  utmost  xi- 
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digiintion,  and  established  a  popular  form.  Aad  when  they 
have  not  had  strength  enough  to  support  themselves,  thej 
have  thrown  themselvea  into  the  anna  of  dexpotism,  an  the 
more  eligible  of  the  two  evils.  This  latter  waa  the  case  of 
Denmark,  Trhich  sought  a  refuge  from  the  oppression  of  its 
nobility,  in  the  strong-hold  of  arbitrary  power.  Poland  has 
at  present  the  name  of  republic,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ariato- 
erotic  form  j  but  it  is  well  kno«Ti,  that  the  little  finger  ot 
this  goverumeut  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of  arbitrary  power 
in  most  nations.     The  people  are  not  only  politically,  but 

feraonally,  sUves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
he  repubhc  of  Venice  is  somewhat  more  moderate ;  yet 
even  here,  so  heavy  ia  the  arUtocratic  voke,  that  the  nobles 
have  been  obliged  to  enervate  the  spirit  of  their  Buhjetts  by 
every  sort  of  debauchery  ;  they  have  denied  them  the  liberty 
of  reason,  and  they  hove  made  them  amends,  by  what  a  base 
Boul  will  tliink  a  more  valuable  liberty,  by  not  only  allowing, 
but  encouraging,  them  to  corrupt  themselves  in  the  most 
ecaodaloua  manner.  They  consider  their  subjects  aa  the 
farmer  does  the  hog  he  keeps  to  feast  upon,  ile  holds  him 
fast  in  his  atje,  but  allows  him  to  wallow  tts  much  aa  lie 

5 leases  in  his  beloved  tilth  and  gluttony.  So  scandalously 
ebauched  a  people  aa  that  of  Venice  is  to  be  met  with  no- 
where else.  High,  low,  men,  women,  clergy,  and  laity,  are 
ell  alike.  The  ruling  nobility  are  no  less  afraid  of  one 
another,  than  they  are  of  the  people  ;  and,  for  that  reason, 

Eolitically  enervate  their  own  body  bv  the  same  effeminate 
isury  by  which  they  corrupt  their  Bubjeets.  They  are  im- 
povenahed  by  every  means  which  can  be  invented;  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  perpetual  terror  by  the  horrors  of  a  state  in- 

?uiaition.  Here  you  see  a  people  deprived  of  all  rational 
reedom,  and  tyrannized  over  by  about  two  thousand  men ; 
and  yet  this  body  of  two  thousand  are  so  far  from  enjoying 
any  liberty  by  the  subjection  of  the  rest,  that  they  are  in  an 
infinitely  severer  state  of  slavery;  they  make  "themselves 
the  most  degenerate  and  unhappy  of  manhind,  for  no  other 

aoae  than  that  they  may  the  more  effectually  contribute 
e  misery  of  a  whole  nation.  In  short,  the  regular  and 
methodical  proceedings  of  nn  ariglocracy  are  more  intoler- 
tble  than  the  very  excesses  of  a  despotism,  and,  in  genentl) 
much  further  irom  any  remedy. 
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Thus,  my  Lord,  we  have  pursued  aritfocracy  throigh  it? 
irhole  pragreaa ;  we  have  ueen  the  eeeds,  the  gruwth,  tmd 
the  fruit.     It  could  boaat  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  det- 

f'olUm,  mieerable  as  those  advantages  were,  and  it  was  over* 
uaded  with  an  exuberance  of  misL-hJefs,  uiiknowu  even  tc 
despotism  itself.  In  effect,  it  is  no  more  than  a  disorderlf 
tyranny.  This  form  therefore  could  be  little  approved,  even 
in  speculation,  by  those  who  were  capable  of  thinking,  and 
could  be  leas  borne  in  practice  by  any  who  were  capable  of 
feeling.  However,  the  fruitful  poliov  of  man  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  He  had  yet  another  farthing-candle  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  sun.  This  was  the  third  form,  known 
by  political  writers  uuder  the  name  of  demoeracg.  Here 
the  people  transacted  all  public  busiuess,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  in  their  own  peraona :  their  laws  were  made  by 
themselves,  and  upon  any  failure  of  duty,  their  of&cers  wera 
accountable  to  themseivea,  and  to  them  only.  In  all  appear- 
ance, they  had  secured  by  this  method  the  advantages  of 
order  and  good  government,  without  paying  their  liberty 
for  the  puraiaae.  Kow,  my  Lord,  we  are  come  to  the  master- 
piece of  Grecian  refinement,  and  Momon  BolidiU-,  a  popular 
government.  The  earliest  and  most  celebrated  republic  of 
this  model  was  that  of  Athena.  It  was  conatructed  by  no 
lesa  an  artist  than  the  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher, 
Solon.  But  no  sooner  was  this  political  vessel  launched 
Irom  the  stocks,  than  it  overset,  even  in  the  life-time  of  the 
builder.  A  tyranny  immediately  supervened;  not  by  a 
foreign  eonqueat,  not  by  accident,  but  by  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  a  devwcracy.  An  artful  man  became 
popular,  the  jjeople  had  power  in  their  hands,  and  they 
devolved  a  considerable  share  of  their  power  upon  their 
favourite ;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of  this  power,  was  to 
plunge  those  who  gave  it  into  slavery.  Accident  restored 
their  liberty,  and  the  same  good  fortune  produced  men  of 
uncommon  abilities  and  uncommon  virtues  amongst  them. 
But  these  abilities  were  suflered  to  be  of  little  service  either 
to  their  possessors  or  to  the  state.  Some  of  these  men,  for 
whose  sakea  alone  we  read  their  history,  they  banished; 
others  they  imprisoned ;  and  all  they  treated  with  various 
circumstances  of  the  most  shameful  ingratitude.  IlepubUca 
have  many  things  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  mouarohy,  but 
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none  more  thsa  this.  A  shining  merit  is  ever  haled  or 
tuspected  in  a  populsr  asieiobly,  as  well  u  in  s  court ;  and 
kU  Beirices  done  in  the  itate  are  l(K>ked  upon  i»  d.ingeiTiua  ta 
the  rulera,  whether  Bultana  or  senators.     The  Ottraa'tm  at 

Athens  was  built  upon  this  principle.  The  giriWy  people, 
whom  we  have  now  under  cooHideration,  bcingelateHwith 
tome  flashes  of  success  which  they  owed  to  nothing  lesa 
than  any  merit  of  their  own,  began  to  tyrannife  orer  theii 
equals,  who  had  associated  with  them  for  their  common  de< 
fence.  With  their  prudence  they  renounced  all  appearancfl 
of  justice.  They  eotered  into  wars  rashly  and  wantouly. 
If  Uiey  were  unsuccessful,  instead  of  growing  wiser  by  thea 
misfortune,  they  threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  own  miscon* 
duct  on  the  ministers  who  had  adnsed,  and  the  generals  who 
had  conducted,  those  wars ;  until  by  degrees  they  had  cut  off 
aJ  who  could  serve  them  in  their  councils  or  their  battles. 
If  at  any  time  these  wars  had  an  happy  issue,  it  was  no  leas 
difficult  to  deal  with  them  on  account  of  their  pride  and  in- 
Bolence.  Furious  in  their  adversitv,  tyrannical  in  their  suc- 
cesses, a  commander  had  more  trouljle  to  concert  his  defence 
before  the  people,  than  to  plau  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  general  under  the  horrid 
de^otUm  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  be  ill  received  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  his  services.  Agricola  is  a  strong 
instance  of  this.  No  man  had  done  greater  things,  nor  with 
more  honest  ambition.  Tet  on  bis  return  to  court,  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  Eome  with  all  the  secrecy  of  a  criminal.  He 
wont  to  the  palace,  not  like  a  victorious  commander  who  had 
merited  and  might  demand  the  greatest  rewards,  but  like  an 
offender  who  had  come  to  suppbcate  a  pardon  for  his  crimes. 
His  reception  was  answerable:  "  Exc<ytu»q>ie  brevi  atcwlo  et 
nulla  SKrmone,  lurbre  gersieniium  immixfut  est."  Yet  in  thftt 
worst  season  of  this  worst  of  monarchical'  tyrannies,  mo- 
desty, discretion,  and  coolness  of  temper,  formed  some  kind 
of  security  even  for  the  highest  merit.  But  at  Athens,  the 
uicest  and  best  studied  behaviour  was  not  a  sufficieDt  guard 
for  a  man  of  great  capacity.  Some  of  their  bravest  com- 
roanders  were  obliged  to  fly  their  country,  some  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  its  euemiea,  rather  than  abide  a  popular  deter- 
etUm  sub  m>lis  pniicipibM 
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FsiinntioD  on  their  conduct,  lest,  as  one  cf  tbem  said,  tlieir 
giddineBB  mi(;ht  make  the  people  coudenin  where  thej'  meant 
to  acquit ;  to  throw  in  a  black  bean  even  when  they  intendi^ 

The  Athenians  made  a  \ery  rapid  progresa  to  the  most 
eiiormouB  excesses.  The  people,  under  no  restraint,  aoon  | 
Erew  dissolute,  luxurious,  and  idle.  They  renounced  all 
labour,  and  began  to  Bubaiat  tbemaelves  from  the  public 
revenues.  They  lost  all  concern  for  their  common  honour 
or  safety,  and  could  bear  no  advice  that  tended  to  reform 
them.  At  this  time  truth  became  offensive  to  those  lords, 
the  people,  and  moat  hiehlv  dangerous  to  the  speiiter.  The 
orators  no  longer  ascended  the  rostrum,  but  to  corrupt  them 
further  with  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  These  orators  were 
all  bribed  by  foreign  princes  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
And  besides  its  own  parties,  in  this  city  there  were  parties, 
and  avowed  ones  too,  for  the  Persians,  Spartans,  and  Mace- 
donians, supported  each  of  them  by  one  or  more  demagogues 
pensioned  and  bribed  to  this  iniquitous  Benrice.  The  people, 
forgetful  of  all  virtue  and  public  spirit,  and  intoxicated  with 
the  flatteries  of  their  orators,  (these  courtiers  of  republics, 
and  endowed  with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all 
other  courtiers,)  this  people,  1  say, 'at  last  arrived  at  that  pitch 
of  madness,  that  they  coolly  and  deliberately,  by  an  express 
law,  made  it  capable  for  any  man  to  propose  an  application 
of  the  immense  sums  squandered  in  public  shows,  even  to 
the  moat  neeeaaary  purposes  of  the  state.  When  you  see 
the  peopli'  of  this  repuolic  banishing  and  murdering  their 
best  and  ablest  citizens,  dissipating  tne  public  treasure  with 
the  most  senseless  extravagance,  and  spending  their  whole 
time,  as  apeetatora  or  actors,  in  playing,  fiddling,  danqing, 
and  singing,  does  it  not,  my  Lord,  strike  your  imagination 
with  the  image  of  a  sort  of  complex  Kero  ?  And  does  it  n 
strike  you  with  the  greater  horror,  when  you  observe,  n 
one  man  only,  but  a  whole  city,  grown  drunk  with  pride  ai 
power,  running  with  a  rage  of  folly  into  the  same  mean  j 
senseless  debauchery  and  extravagance  ?  But  if  this  peo^ 
resembled  Nero  in  their  extravagance,  much  more  did  they 
resemble  and  even  exceed  him  in  cruelty  and  injustice. 
__.|he  time  of  Pericles,  one  of  the  nr:oet  celebrated  times  in 
iatoiy  of  that  commonwealth,  a  ting  of  Egypt  sent  the: 
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doantion  of  com.  This  they  were  mean  enough  to  ai'cept. 
And  had  the  Egyptian  prince  intended  the  ruin  of  this  city 
of  wicked  bedlamites,  he  could  not  have  taken  a,  more  effec- 
tual method  to  do  it,  than  by  such  an  insnaring  largeas. 
The  distribution  of  this  bounty  caused  a  quarrel ;  the  ma- 
jority Bet  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  title  of  the  citizena  j 
and  upon  a  vain  pretence  of  illegitimacy,  newlv  and  occa- 
fiionalfy  set  up,  they  deprived  of  their  share  of  tlie  royal  do- 
nation no  less  than  five  thousand  of  their  own  body.  They 
went  further ;  they  disfranchised  them ;  and  having  once 
begun  with  an  act  of  injustice,  they  could  set  no  bounds  to 
t.  Not  content  with  cutting  them  off  from  the  righta  of 
citizens,  thej- plundered  these  unfortunate  wretches  of  ^  their 
substance  ;  and,  to  crown  this  master-piece  of  violence  and 
^Tanny,  they  actually  sold  every  man  of  the  five  thousand 
lor  slaves  in  the  public  market.  Observe,  my  Lord,  that  the 
five  thousand  we  here  speak  of  were  cut  ofi  from  a  body  of 
no  more  than  nineteen  thouaand ;  for  the  entire  number  of 
citizens  was  no  greater  at  that  time.  Cotdd  the  tyrant  who 
wished  the  Boman  people  but  one  neck ;  could  the  tyrant 
Caligula  himself  have  done,  nay,  he  could  scarcely  wian  for, 
a  greater  mischief,  than  to  have  cut  off,  at  one  stroke,  a 
fourth  of  hia  people  p  Or  has  the  cruelty  of  that  series  of 
sanguine  tyrants,  the  CfEsara,  ever  presented  such  a  piece  of 
flagrant  and  extensive  wickedness?  The  whole  history  of 
this  celebrated  republic  is  but  one  tissue  of  rashness,  folly, 
ingratitude,  injustice,  tumult,  violence,  and  tyranny,  and  in- 
deed  of  every  species  of  wickedness  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. This  was  a  city  of  wise  men,  in  which  a  minister 
could  not  exercise  his  functions ;  a  warlike  people,  amongst 
whom  a  general  did  not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lose  a  battle ; 
a  learned  nation,  in  which  a  phUoaopher  could  not  venture  ou 
a  free  inquiry.  This  was  the  city  which  banished  Themis- 
toclee,  starved  Aristides,  forced  into  exile  Miltiados,  drove 
out  Anaxagoras,  and  poisoned  Socrates.  This  was  a  city 
which  changed  the  form  of  its  government  with  the  moon ; 
eternal  conspiracies,  revolutions  daily,  nothing  filed  and 
established.  A  republic,  as  an  ancient  philosopher  has  ob- 
served, is  no  one  species  of  government,  but  a  magnnine  of 
every  species  ;  here  you  find  every  sort  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
worst  lonn.     Ab  there  is  a  perpetual  change,  one  rising  and 
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le  other  falling,  you  have  all  the  violence  and  wicked  policy 
by  which  a  beginning  power  niUHt  always  acquire  ita  atrength, 
and  all  the  weakness  by  which  tailing  states  are  brought  to 
ft  complete  destruction. 

Home  has  a,  more  venerable  aspect  than  Athens ;  and  she 
conducted  her  aflairs,  bo  far  as  related  to  the  ruiu  and  opprea* 
■ion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  with  greater  wisdom 
and  more  uniformity.  But  the  domestic  eri>uomy  of  these 
two  states  was  nearly  or  altogether  the  stune.  An  intemali 
disseneion  constantly  tore  to  piecea  the  bowels  of  the  Komaal 
commonwealth.  You  find  the  same  confusion,  the  same  fac- 
ttOBB,  which  subsisted  at  Athens,  the  same  tumults,  the  same 
revolutions,  and  in  fine,  the  same  slavery ;  if  perhaps  their 
former  condition  did*  not  deserve  that  came  altogether  as 
well.  All  other  republics  were  of  the  same  character.  Flo- 
rence was'a  transcript  of  Athens.  And  the  modem  repuhlica, 
as  they  approach  more  or  less  to  the  democratic  form,  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  those  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  review  of  the  three  sim- 

Ele  forma  of  artificial  society ;  and  we  have  shown  them, 
owever  they  may  differ  in  name,  or  in  some  slight  circum- 
stances, to  be  all  alike  in  effect;  in  effect,  to  be  all  tyran- 
nies. But  suppose  we  were  Inclined  to  make  the  most 
ample  concessiona ;  lei  ua  concede  Athens,  Eome,  Carthage, 
and  two  or  three  more  of  the  ancient,  and  as  many  of  the 
modem,  commonwealths,  to  have  been,  or  to  be,  free  and 
hnppv,  and  to  owe  their  freedom  and  happiness  to  their  po- 
litical constitution.  Tet,  allowing  aU  this,  what  defence 
does  this  make  for  artificial  society  in  general,  that  these 
inconsiderable  spots  of  the  globe  have  for  some  short  space 
of  time  stood  as  exceptions  to  a  charge  so  general  P  But 
when  we  call  these  governments  free,  or  concede  that  their 
ritizens  were  happier  tban  those  which  lived  under  different 
forms,  it  is  merely  ex  abundanti.  For  we  should  be  greatly 
mistaken,  if  we  really  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 

tile  which  filled  these  cities,  enjoyed  even  that  nominal  po- 
itieal  freedom  of  which  I  have  spoken  so  much  already.  In 
reality,  they  had  no  part  of  it.  In  Athena  there  were  ueually 
.from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  freemen :  thia  waa  the  utmost. 
'  the  slaves  UBuall;  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand. 
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and  wiiMtinea  to  k  great  nmar  aufce.  TIk  fictaen  ■( 
SjMRta  sod  Borne  were  not  more  DBmeroas  in  prapoitinci  tl 
tDOW  whom  therheld  in  m  slaTeiy  erm  man  cetriUc  thaa 
the  jUhenisn.  Therefore  state  the  matter  Curlj ;  the  freA 
•tmtM  nerer  formed,  though  tbey  were  taken  altogether,  1i» 
tltounndth  part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  the  &eemea  in  theM 
■tales  were  never  the  twentieth  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
time  thejr  subeisted  is  scarce  anvihing  in  that  inunenae 
ocean  of  duration  in  which  time  sad  alaveiy  are  Mt  nearij 
commensiirate.  Therefore  call  theise  free  states,  or  popnlai 
governments,  or  what  yoa  please ;  when  we  conaider  tha 
majoritv  of  their  inhabitants,  and  regard  the  natural  rights 
of  manlond,  they  must  appear,  in  reality  and  truth,  no  betta 
than  pitiful  and  oppreasive  oligarchies. 

Afler  so  fair  an  eiamen,  wherein  nothing  has  been  exa^ 
gerated ;  no  fact  produced  which  cannot  be  proved,  uai 
none  which  ha8  been  produced  in  any  wise  forced  or  strained, 
while  thoutionda  have,  for  brevity,  been  omitted ;  after  so 
candid  a  discussion  in  all  respects ;  what  ainve  so  passive 
what  bigot  go  blind,  what  enthnsiaat  so  headlong,  what  po 
litician  eo  hardened,  as  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  system 
calculated  for  a  curse  to  mankind  ?  a  curse  under  which 
they  smart  and  groan  to  this  hour,  without  tlioroughlr 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  wanting  uuderstaniL 
ing  or  courage  to  supply  the  remedy. 

I  need  not  ckcuhc  myself  to  your  Lordship,  nor,  I  think, 
to  any  honest  man,  for  the  zeal  1  have  shown  in  this  cause; 
for  it  is  an  honest  zeal,  and  in  a  good  cause.  I  have  de- 
fended natural  religion  against  a  confederacy  of  atheists  ^id 
divines.  I  now  plead  for  nntunil  society  against  politician^ 
and  for  natural  reason  against  all  three.  When  the  world 
ie  in  a  fitter  temper  than  it  is  at  present  to  hear  truth, 
or  when  1  shall  be  more  indifferent  about  its  temper,  my 
thoughts  may  become  more  public.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
them  repose  in  my  own  bosom,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  such 
men  as  are  fit  to  bo  initiated  in  the  sober  mysteries  of  truth  , 
aitd  roason.  My  antagonists  have  already  done  as  much  as  , 
I  could  desire.  Parties  iu  religion  and  politics  inalce  suffi< 
cient  discoveries  concerning  each  other,  to  give  a  sober  man 
a  proper  caution  against  them  all.  The  monarcliic,  and 
Mistoci'B'ical,  and  popular  partisaiia  have  been  jointly  lay- 
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ing  their  aies  to  the  root  of  all  goremment,  and  have  in 
their  turns  proved  each  other  absurd  and  ineonyenient.  In 
vain  you  tell  me  that  artificial  government  is  good,  but  tbat 
I  iall  out  only  with  the  abuse.  The  thing !  the  thing  itself 
is  the  abuse  f  Observe,  my  Lord,  I  pray  you,  that  grand 
error  upon  which  all  artificial  legislative  power  is  founded. 
It  was  observed  that  men  had  ungovernable  passions,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  violence  they  might 
offer  to  each  other.  Tbey  appointed  governors  over  them 
for  this  reason !  But  a  worse  and  more  perplexing  difficulty 
ariaes,  how  to  be  defended  i^ainst  the  governors  F  Qau 
muiodiel  ifsoa  eustodes  ?  In  vain  they  change  from  a  single 
person  to  a  few.  These  few  have  the  passions  of  the  one  j 
and  they  unite  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  t-o  aecure  tha 
gratification  of  their  lawless  passions  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  good.  In  vain  do  we  fly  to  the  many.  The  caae  ia 
worse ;  their  passions  are  less  under  the  goTemment  ol 
reason,  tbey  are  augmented  by  the  contagion,  and  defended 
against  all  attacks  by  their  multitude. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  mention  of  the  mised  form 
of  government,  for  reasons  that  will  be  very  obvious  to  your 
Lordship.  But  my  caution  can  avail  me  but  little.  You 
will  not  faD  to  urge  it  against  me  in  favour  of  political  so- 
ciety. Tou  will  not  fail  to  show  how  the  errors  of  the 
several  simple  modes  are  corrected  hy  a  mixture  of  all  oi 
them,  and  a  proper  balance  of  the  several  powers  in  such  a 
state.  I  confess,  my  Lord,  that  this  has  been  long  a  darling 
mistake  of  my  own ;  and  that  of  ^  the  sacrifices  I  have 
made  to  truth,  this  has  been  by  far  the  greatest.  When  I 
confess  that  I  think  this  notion  a  mistake,  I  know  to  whom  1 
,  am  speaking,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  reasons  are  like  liquors, 
and  there  are  some  of  such  a  nature  as  none  but  strong 
\  heads  can  hear.  There  are  few  with  whom  I  can  communi- 
cate 80  freely  as  with  Pope.  Bat  Pope  cannot  bear  every 
truth.  He  has  a  timidity  which  hinders  the  full  exertion  of 
hia  faculties,  almost  as  efiectuaUy  as  bigotry  cramps  those 
of  the  general  herd  of  mankind.  But  whoever  is  a  genuine 
follower  of  truth  keeps  hia  eye  steady  upon  his  guide,  indif- 
ferent whither  he  ia  led,  provided  that  she  is  the  leader. 
And,  my  Lord,  if  it  may  be  properly  considered,  it  were  in- 
finitely better  to  remain  poaaessed  by  the  whole  legion  of 
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Tiilgar  miatakes.  than  to  reject  some,  and,  at  the  same  tjae, 
to  retaiu  a  foudneas  for  others  altogether  as  abnurd  and  ir- 
Tational.  The  firett  has  at  least  a  coosisteucj,  that  makes  a 
Toon,  however  erroneouslj,  uniform  at  least ;  but  the  latter 
■way  of  proceeding  is  such  an  inconsiBtent  chimera  and  jum- 
ble of  philosophy  and  vulgar  prejudice,  that  hardly  any- 
thing more  riificuloua  can  be  conceived.  Let  us  therefore 
freely,  and  without  fear  or  prejudice,  eiamine  this  last  con- 
trivance of  policy.  And,  without  conaidering  how  near  the 
Suick  OUT  inatrumenta  may  come,  let  ua  aearch  it  to  the 
ottom. 
yf'  First  then,  all  men  are  agreed  that  this  junction  of  regal, 
(  aristocratic,  and  popular  power,  must  form  a  very  complex, 
)  nice,  and  intricate  machine,  which,  being  composed  of  Buch 
^  a  varietv  of  parts,  with  such  opposite  tendencies  and  move- 
menta,  it  muat  be  liable  on  every  accident  to  be  diaordered, 
I  To  speak  without  metaphor,  auch  a  government  must  be 
liable  to  frequent  cabala,  tumulta,  and  revolutions,  from  ita 
very  constitution.  These  are  undoubtedly  as  iU  effects  aa 
can  happen  in  a  society ;  for  in  such  a  case,  the  cloaenesa 
acquired  by  community,  instead  of  serving  for  mutual  de- 
fence, serves  only  to  increase  the  danger.  Such  a  eyatem  ia 
like  a  city,  where  trades  that  require  constant  (ires  are  much 
eierciaed,  where  the  houses  are  built  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, and  where  they  stand  extremely  close. 

In  the  second  place,  the  several  constituent  parts  having 
their  distinct  rights,  and  theae  many  of  them  so  necesaary  to 
be  determined  with  eiactneas,  are  yet  so  indeterminate  in 
their  nature,  that  it  becomes  a  new  and  constant  source  of 
debate  and  confusion.  Hence  it  is,  that  whilst  the  businesB 
of  govemment  should  be  carrying  on,  the  question  is.  Who 
has  a  right  to  eserciae  this  or  that  fimction  of  it,  or  what 
men  have  power  to  keep  their  offices  in  any  function  P 
Whilst  this  contest  continues,  and  whilat  the  bidaace  in  any 
sort  continues,  it  has  never  any  remission ;  all  manner  of 
abuses  and  villaaies  in  officers  remain  unpunished;  the 
greatest  frauds  and  robberies  in  the  pubhc  revenues  are 
committed  in  defiance  of  justice ;  and  abuses  grow,  by  time 
and  impunity,  into  c\iatoms ;  nntU  they  prescribe  against 
the  laws,  and  grow  too  inveterate  often  to  admit  a  cjre,  un« 
lew  Nucli  as  may  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
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ITiirdly,  the  severtil  pwls  of  this  species  of  government, 
though  united,  preserve  the  spirit  vhich  each  form  hu 
•eparately.  Kings  are  ombitioua ;  the  nobility  hauglity ; 
nnd  the  populace  tumultuous  aud  uugovemable.  I'luch 
party,  honrever  in  appearance  peaceable,  carriea  on  a  design 
upon  the  others ;  and  it  ia  owing  to  thie,  that  in  all  miestiods, 
■whether  concerning  foreign  or  domestic  affaira,  the  whulo 
generally  turoB  more  upon  some  party-matter  than  upon  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself;  whether  such  a  step  will  diuiiuiiih 
or  augment  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  how  &r  the  privilegea 
of  the  subject  are  likely  to  be  extended  or  restricted  by  it. 
An.d  these  questions  are  constaotlyreaolTed,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  merely  as  the  parties 
who  uphold  these  jarring  interests  may  chance  to  prevail ; 
and  M  they  prevau,  the  balance  is  overset,  now  upon  one 
side,  now  upon  the  other.  The  government  is,  one  day,  ar-i. 
bitrary  power  in  a  single  person ;  another,  a  juggling  con-  I 
federacy  of  a  few  to  cheat  the  prince  and  enslave  the  people;  \ 
and  the  third,  a  frantic  and  unmanageable  democracy.  The 
great  instrument  of  all  these  changes,  and  what  infuses  a 
peculiar  venom  into  all  of  them,  is  party.  It  is  of  no  eon- 
aequence  what  the  principles  of  any  party,  or  what  their  pre- 
tensions, are ;  the  spirit  which  actuates  all  parties  is  the 
/  same ;  the  spirit  of  ambition,  of  self-interest,  of  oppression, 
(  and  treachery.  This  spirit  entirely  reverses  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  a  benevolent  nature  has  erected  within  us ;  all 
honesty,  aU  equal  justice,  and  even  the  ties  of  natural  so- 
ciety, the  natural  affections.  In  a  word,  my  Lord,  we  iiave 
Mseen,  and,  if  any  outward  considerations  were  worthy  the 
lasting  concern  of  a  wise  man,  we  have  some  of  nafell,  suck 
oppression  from  party  government  as  no  other  tyranny  can 
parallel.  We  behold  daily  the  most  important  rights,  riglits 
upon  which  all  the  others  depend,  we  behold  these  rights 
determined  in  the  last  resort  without  the  least  attention 
even  to  the  appearance  or  colour  of  justice ;  we  behold  this 
■without  emotion,  because  we  have  grown  up  iu  the  constant 
view  of  such  practices ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  a 
man  requested  to  he  a  knave  and  a  traitor,  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  if  the  moat  ordinary  favour  were  asked ;  and  we 
^^mr  this  request  refused,  not  because  it  is  a  most  unjust 
^Hid  unreasonable  desire,  but  that  this  worthy  has  already 
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engaged  his  injustice  to  another.     These  and  many  more 

points  I  am  far  from  spreading  to  their  fuL  ejtent.  You 
are  seneibte  that  I  do  not  put  forth  half  my  strength  ;  and 
you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  A  man  is  allowed 
sufficient  freedom  of  thought,  provided  he  knows  how  tc 
choose  his  subject  properly.  You  may  criticise  freely  upon 
the  Chinese  constitution,  and  obaerre  with  as  much  aeierity 
as  you  please  upon  the  absurd  tricks  or  destructive  bigotry 
ofthe  bonzees.  But  the  scene  is  changed  as  you  come  home- 
ward, and  atheism  or  treason  may  be  the  names  given  in 
Britain,  io  what  would  be  reason  and  truth  if  asserted  of 
China.  I  submit  to  the  condition,  and  though  I  have  a 
notorious  advantage  before  me,  I  waive  the  pursuit.  For 
else,  my  Lord,  it  is  very  obvious  what  a  picture  might  be 
drawn  of  the  excesses  of  party  even  in  our  own  nation.  I 
could  show,  that  the  same  metion  has,  in  one  reign,  pro- 
moted popular  seditions,  and,  in  the  neit,  been  a  patron  of 
tyranny  ;  I  could  show,  that  they  have  all  of  them  betrayed 
the  public  safety  at  all  times,  ani  have  very  frequently  with 
equal  perfidy  made  a  market  of  their  own  cause,  and  their 
own  associates.  I  could  show  how  vehemently  tbey  have 
contended  for  names,  and  how  silently  they  have  passed 
over  things  of  the  last  importance.  And  I  could  demon- 
strate, that  they  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  doing  all  this 
mischief,  nay,  that  they  tliemselves  had  their  ongin  taii 
growth  from  that  complex  form  of  government  which  we  are 
wisely  taught  to  look  upon  as  so  great  a  blessing.  Bei'olve, 
my  Lord,  our  history  from  the  conquest.  We  scarce  ever 
had  a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence,  had  not  made  some 
infringement  on  the  constitution.  We  scarce  ever  had  a 
parliament  which  knew,  when  it  attempted  to  set  limits  to 
the  royal  authority,  bow  to  set  limits  to  its  own.  Evils  we 
have  had  continually  calling  for  reformation,  and  reform- 
ations more  grievous  than  any  evils.  Our  boasted  liberty 
aometiuies  trodden  down,  sometimes  giddily  set  up,  an^ 
ever  precariously  fluctuating  and  unsettled ;  it  has  only  beei 
kept  alive  by  the  blasts  of  continual  feuds,  wars,  and  con- 
Bpiracies.  In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the  scaffold  so 
often  blushed  with  the  blood  of  its  nobility.  Confiscations, 
banishments,  attainders,  executions,  make  a  large  part  of  tha 
Ustory  of  such  of  our  families  is  are  uot  utterly  extinguiabed 
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%y  tbem.  Formerly  indeed  things  hud  a  more  ferociou* 
■.ppearuice  than  they  hftve  at  this  day.  In  these  ewly  and 
tmrefined  ages,  the  iarriiig  parte  of  a  certain  chaotic  consti- 
tution supported  their  several  pretenaions  by  the  swoid. 
Experience  and  policy  have  aince  taught  other  methods. 

At  nune  ra  offilur  Itnui  pvInoHi  rubtM. 

But  how  far  corruption,  venality,  the  contempt  of  honour, 
the  oblivion  of  all  duty  to  our  country,  and  the  moat  abondoo- 
■ed  public  prostitution,  are  preferable  to  the  more  gliiring  and 

^riolent  effects  of  faction,  I  will  not  presume  Vy  determine. 
"  ire  I  am  that  thej  are  very  greut  e%'ila, 

I  have  done  with  the  forms  of  government.  During  the 
course  of  my  inquiry  you  may  have  observed  a  veir  material 
difference  between  my  manner  of  reasoning  and  that  which 
is  in  use  amongat  the  abettors  of  artificial  society.  They 
form  their  plans  upon  what  seems  most  eligible  to  their 
imaginationa,  for  the  ordering  of  mankind.  I  discover  the 
mistakes  in  those  plans,  from  the  real  known  consequences 
wbich  have  resulted  from  them.  They  have  enlisted  reason 
to  figbt  against  itself,  and  employ  its  whole  force  to  prove 
that  it  is  an  insuflicient  guide  to  them  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives.  But  unhappily  for  us,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
deviated  from  the  plain  rule  of  our  nature,  and  turned  our 
reason  against  itself,  in  that  proportion  have  we  increased 
the  follies  and  miseries  of  mankind.  The  more  deeply  we 
penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  art,  the  further  we  find  our- 
selves fiwm  those  ends  for  which  we  entered  it.  This  has 
happened  in  almost  every  species  of  artificial  society,  and  in 
all  times.  We  found,  or  we  thought  we  found,  an  inconve-  ^ 
nience  in  having  every  man  the  judge  of  his  own  cause. 
Therefore  judges  were  set  up,  at  first,  with  discretionary 
powers.  But  it  was  soon  found  a  miserable  slavery  to  have 
our  lives  and  properties  precurioua,  and  hanging  upon  the 
arbitrary  detennination  of  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men.  We 
fled  to  laws  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  By  these  we  persuad- 
ed ourselves  we  might  know  with  some  certainty  upon  what 
ground  we  stood.  But  lo  !  differences  arose  upon  the  sense 
and  interpretation  of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  brought 
back  to  our  old  incertitude.     New  laws  were  made  to  ei- 

1  pound  the  old;  and  new  difiioultiea  arose  upon  the  new  .«wai 
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as  words  multiplied,  opportimitics  of  caviUing  upon  tbem 
multiplied  alao.  Then  reeourae  was  had  to  notee,  cooimeats, 
glodBes,  reports,  resporaa  prudenttim,  learned  readings :  eagle 
Btood  against  eagle  ;  authority  was  set  up  against  authority. 
Some  were  allured  by  the  modem,  otiiera  reverenced  the 
ancient.  The  new  were  more  enlightened,  the  old  were 
more  venerable.  Some  adopted  the  comment,  others  stuck 
to  the  test.  The  confusion  increased,  the  mist  thickened, 
until  it  could  be  discovered  no  longer  what  was  allowed  or 
forbidden,  what  thinga  were  in  property,  and  what  common. 
In  this  uncertainty,  (uncertain  even  tc  the  professors,  an 
Egyptian  darkness  to  the  rest  of  mankind,)  the  contending 
parties  felt  themselves  more  effectually  ruined  by  the  delay 
than  they  could  have  been  by  the  injustice  of  any  decision. 
Our  inheritances  are  become  a  prize  for  disputation ;  and 
disputes  and  litigations  are  become  an  inheritance. 

The  professors  of  artificial  law  have  always  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  professora  of  artificial  theology.  As  their 
end,  in  confounding  the  reason  of  man,  and  abridging  his 
natural  freedom,  is  exactly  the  same,  they  have  adjusted  the 
means  to  that  end  in  a  way  entirely  sunOar.  The  divine 
thunders  out  his  anathemas  with  more  noise  and  terror  against 
the  breach  of  one  of  his  positive  institutions,  or  the  neglect 
of  some  of  his  trivial  forms,  than  against  the  neglect  or  breach 
of  those  duties  and  commandments  of  natural  religion,  which 
by  these  forms  and  institutions  he  pretends  to  enforce.  The 
lawyer  has  his  forms,  and  his  positive  institutions  too,  and  he 
adheres  to  them  with  a  veneration  altogether  as  religious. 
The  worst  cause  cannot  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  litigant,  as 
his  advocate's  or  attorney's  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these 
forms.  A  law-suit  is  like  an  ill-managed  dispute,  in  which 
the  first  object  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  parties  end  upon 
a  matter  wholly  foreign  to  that  on  which  they  began.  In  a 
law-suit  the  question  is,  who  has  a  right  to  a  certain  house 
or  farm  ?  And  this  question  is  daily  determined,  not  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  right,  bub  upon  the  observance  or  neg- 
lect of  some  form  of  words  inusewith  the  gentlerjenof  the 
robe,  about  which  there  is  even  amongst  themselves  such  a 
diaagreeraeat,  that  the  moat  experienced  veterans  in  the  pro- 
fession cau  never  be  positively  assured  that  they  are  not 
miBtakei:. 
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Let  US  expostulate  witli  these  learned  sagea,  theso  prieatB 
of  the  eacrca  temple  of  justice.  Are  we  judges  of  our  ows 
property  ?  By  no  means.  Tou  then,  who  are  initiated  into 
the  mysteriea  of  the  blindfold  goddeaa,  inforra  me  whether  I 
have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread  1  hnve  earned  by  the  hazard  of 
my  life  or  the  aweat  of  my  brow  ?  The  grave  doctor  answers 
me  in  the  sfGrmative ;  the  reverend  aetjeant  replies  in  the 
negative ;  the  learned  harriater  reasons  upon  one  'z'Ae  and 
upon  the  other,  and  concludes  nothing.  What  shall  I  do  P 
Au  antagonist  starts  up  aud  presses  me  hard.  I  enter  the 
field,  and  retain  these  three  persons  to  defend  my  cause. 
My  eauae,  which  two  fonnera  from  the  plough  could  have  de- 
cided in  half  an  hour,  takes  the  court  twenty  years.  I  am, 
howerer,  at  the  end  of  my  labour,  and  have,  in  reward  for  all 
my  toil  and  vexation,  a  judgment  in  my  favour.  But  hold 
— a  sagacious  commander,  in  the  adversary's  army,  has  found 
a  flaw  in  the  proceeding.  My  triumph  b  turned  into  mourn- 
ing. I  have  used  or  insteaa  of  avd,  or  some  mistake,  small 
in  appearance,  but  dreadful  in  its  consequences ;  and  have 
the  whole  of  my  success  quashed  in  a  writ  of  error.  I  re- 
move my  suit ;  I  shift  from  court  to  court ;  I  fly  from  equity 
to  law,  and  from  law  to  equity ;  equal  uncertainty  attenda 
me  everywhere ;  and  a  mistake  in  which  I  had  uo  share, 
decides  at  once  upon  my  liberty  and  property,  sending  me 
from  the  court  to  a  prison,  and  adjudging  my  family  to  beg- 
gary and  famine.  I  am  innocent,  gentlemen,  of  the  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  your  science.  I  never  darkened  it 
with  absurd  and  contradictory  notions,  nor  confounded  it 
with  chicane  and  sophistry.  Tou  have  excluded  me  from 
any  share  in  the  conduct  of  my  own  cause ;  the  science  was 
too  deep  for  niB;  I  acknowledged  it;  but  it  was  too  deep 
even  for  yourselves ;  you  have  made  the  way  so  intricate, 
that  you  are  yourselves  lost  in  it ;  you  err,  and  you  puuisli 
me  for  your  errors. 

The  delay  of  the  law  ia,  your  Lordship  will  tell  me,  a 
trite  topic,  and  which  of  its  abuses  have  not  been  too 
aeverely  felt  not  to  be  complained  of?  A  man's  property  is 
to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  his  support ;  and,  therefore,  to 
delay  a  determination  concerning  that,  is  the  worst  injustice, 
^Ibecause  it  cuts  off  the  very  eud  and  purpose  for  which  I 
^BtopUed  to  the  Judicature  for  relief.     Quite  contrary  in  tha 
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caae  of  a  msn's  life ;  there  tte  detenu ination  can  bwdlT  be 
too  much  protracted.  Mistakes  in  this  esse  are  as  often 
lallea  into  as  many  other;  and  if  the  judgment  is  audden, 
the  mistakes  are  the  most  irretrierahle  of  all  otters.  Of 
this  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  are  themselves  sensible,  and 
they  have  brought  it  into  a  maiim.  J>e  morie  hominU  nulla 
eit  eunclatio  longa.  But  what  could  have  induced  them  to 
reverse  the  rules,  and  to  contradict  that  reason  which  dic- 
tated them,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  guesB.  A  point  concem- 
iug  property,  which  ought,  for  the  reasons  I  just  mentioned, 
to  be  moat  apeedily  decided,  frequently  eserciaea  the  wit  of 
Buccessions  of  lawyers,  for  many  generations.  Multa  viHim 
volveng  durando  gmcula  vindt.  But  the  question  concerning 
a  man's  life,  that  great  question  in  which  no  delay  ought  to 
be  counted  tedious,  is  commonly  determined  in  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  utmost.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in- 
justice and  absurdity  should  he  inseparable  companions. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  wore  originally 
designed ;  and  they  will  answer,  that  the  laws  were  design- 
ed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor  and  weak,  against  the  op- 
preaaion  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  But  surely  no  pretence 
can  be  so  ridiculous ;  a  man  might  as  well  tell  me  he  has 
taken  off  my  load,  hecanse  he  has  changed  the  burden.  If 
the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  support  his  suit,  according  to 
the  vexatious  and  expensive  manner  established  in  civilized 
countries,  has  not  the  rich  as  great  an  advantage  over  him 
as  the  strong  has  over  the  weak  in  a  state  of  nature  ?  But 
we  will  not  place  the  jtate  of  nature,  which  ia  the  reign  of 
God,  in  competition  with  political  society,  which  is  the 
absurd  usurpation  of  man.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  true, 
that  a  man  of  superior  force  may  heat  or  rob  me  ;  but  then 
it  ia  true,  that  I  am  at  full  liberty  to  defend  myself,  or  make 
reprisal  by  surprise,  or  by  cunnmg,  or  by  any  other  way  in 
which  I  may  be  superior  to  him.  But  in  political  society,  a 
rich  man  may  rob  me  in  another  way.  I  cannot  defend  my- 
self; for  money  is  the  only  weapon  with  which  we  are  allow- 
ed to  fight.  And  if  I  attempt  to  avenge  myself,  the  whole 
force  of  that  aociety  is  ready  to  complete  my  ruin. 

A  good  parson  once  said,  that  where  myatery  begins,  reli- 
gion ends.  Cannot  I  say,  as  truly  at  least,  of  human  laws, 
that  where  mvBtery  begins,  justice  ends  f     It  ia  hard  to  Bay 
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^Krliether  the  doctorg  of  law  nr  iiiT;nityi'->-'°  ■"-- <°  ♦fr-^rjy^fpj 
itT(Tnii"°°  in  thi*  hicmtTiT_t'.UflinFai  vi  mjitary.  The  lawyers, 
aa  well  as  the'EEeolo^ans,  have  erected  another  reason  bcBide* 
natural  reason  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  another  justice  be- 
sides natural  justice.  They  have  bo  hewildered  the  world  and 
themselves  in  unmeaning  lorms  and  ceremnnies,  and  so  per- 
plexed the  plainest  matters  with  metaphysical  jai^on,  that  it 
carries  the  highest  danger  to  a  man  out  of  that  profession,  to 
make  the  least  step  without  their  advice  and  assistance. 
Thus,hy  confining  to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  founda- 
tion of  all  men's  lives  and  properties,  they  have  reduced  all 
mankind  into  the  most  ahject  and  servile  dependence.  We 
are  tenants  at  the  will  of  these  gentlemen  for  everything ; 
and  a  metaphysical  quibhle  is  to  decide  whether  the  greatest 
villain  breathing  shall  meet  his  deserts,  or  escape  with  impu- 
nity, or  whether  the  best  man  in  the  society  shall  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  condition  it  affords. 
In  a  word,  my  Lord,  the  injustice,  delay,  puerility,  ialse  refine- 
ment,aDdaffectedmyatery  of  the  law  are  such,  that  many  who 
live  under  it  come  to  admire  and  envy  the  expedition,  sim- 
plicity, and  equality  of  arbitrary  judgments,  I  need  insist 
thelesB  on  this  article  to  your  Lordship,aa  you  have  frequently 
lamented  the  miseries  derived  to  ua  from  artificial  law,  and 
your  CMidour  ia  the  more  to  be  admired  and  applauded  in 
this,  as  your  Lordship's  noble  house  has  derived  its  wealth 
and  its  honour  from  that  profession. 

Before  we  finish  our  examination  of  artificial  society,  I 
shall  lead  your  Lordship  into  a  closer  consideration  of  the  re- 
lations which  it  gives  birth  to,  and  the  benefits,  if  such  they 
are,  which  result  from  these  relations.  The  roost  obvious 
division  of  society  is  into  rich  and  poor;  and  it  is  no  less 
obvious,  that  the  number  of  the  former  bear  a  great  dispro- 
portion to  those  of  the  latter.  The  whole  business  of  the 
I  poor  is  to  administer  to  the  idleness,  folly,  and  luiury  of  the 
I  rich ;  and  that  of  the  rich,  in  return,  is  to  find  the  best  me- 
thods of  confirming  the  slavery  and  increasing  the  burdens 
of  the  poor,  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  an  invariable  law, 
that  a,  man's  acquisitions  we  in  proportion  to  his  labours.   In 

£'ate  of  artificial  society,  it  is  a  law  as  constant  and  as  in-  - 
able,  that  those  who  labour  most  enjoy  the  fewest  things  ; 
that  those  who  labour  not  at  all  have  the  greatest  number 


of  enjojiBente.  A  coutitutini  of  tUaga  tim,  atnage  ■»! 
ridkuloiu  beyond  exprasnon  *  V«  tame  beUere  «  tbuiy 
when  we  «re  told  it,  wfaidi  ««  acttullj  m«  t>efix«  oar  ejei 
eveTT  day  without  beiiu  in  the  least  surprised.  I  suppoae 
th&t  there  af«  in  GtCAI  Britaio  upranld  of  ta  hundred  I  bou- 
und  people  emploi^  in  l««d,tin,  ir\>n.  copper,  and  coal  minea ; 
theae  imh&ppy  wretches  sran«  ever  m«  the  light  of  the  suq  ; 
they  are  buried  in  the  bowela  of  the  earth ;  there  they  work  at 
a  BCTere  and  diam&l  task,  without  the  least  prospect  of  being 
delivered  from  it ;  they  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  and  worst 
sort  of  (are  ;  they  have  their  health  miserably  impaired,  and 
their  livea  cot  short,  by  being  perpetuallv  confined  in  the 
cloae  vapour  of  theae  mahgnaat  minerals.  An  hundred 
thousand  more  at  least  are  tortured  without  remission  by  the 
suffocating  smoke,  intense  fires,  and  constant  drudgery  lie- 
cesaary  in  refining  and  manning  the  products  of  those  niinea. 
If  any  man  informed  us  that  two  hundred  thousand  innocent 
persons  were  condemned  to  so  intolerable  slavery,  how  should 
we  pity  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  how  great  would  be  our 
just  indignation  againtit  those  wbo  inflicted  so  cruel  and  ig- 
nominious a  punishment !  This  is  an  instance,  I  could  not 
wish  a  stronger,  of  the  numberless  things  which  we  pass  by 
in  their  common  dress,  yet  which  shock  us  when  they  are 
nakedly  represented.  But  this  number,  considerable  aaitia, 
and  the  slavery,  with  all  Its  baseness  and  horror,  which  we 
have  at  home,  ia  nothing  to  what  the  rest  of  the  world  sfibrds 
of  the  same  nature.  Klillions  daily  bathed  in  the  poisonous 
damps  and  destructive  effluvia  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  and 
arsenic.  To  say  nothing  of  those  other  employments,  those 
stations  of  wretchednesa  and  contempt,  in  which  civil  society 
has  placed  the  numerous  enfans  perdut  of  her  army.  "Would 
any  rational  man  submit  to  one  of  the  most  tolerable  of  these 
drudgeries,  for  all  the  artificial  enjoyments  which  policy  has 
made  to  result  from  them  ?  By  no  means.  And  yet  need  I 
Buggest  to  your  Lordship,  that  those  who  find  the  means, 
and  those  who  arrive  at  the  end,  are  not  at  all  the  same  per- 
Booa.  On  considering  the  strange  and  unaccountable  fan- 
cies and  contriraDces  of  artificial,  reason,  I  have  somewhere 
called  this  earth  the  Bedlam  of  our  system.  Looking  now 
upon  the  effects  of  some  of  those  fancies,  may  we  not  with 
e^u^  reason  coll  it  likewise  the  Newgate  and  the  Bride- 
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of  the  uniTeree  P  Indeed  tbe  blindnesH  of  one  part  of 
ikind,  co-operating  with  the  phrenay  and  rillaay  of  tb« 
other,  has  been  the  res]  builder  of  this  reapectable  fabric  of 
political  society :  and  as  the  bliudneBS  of  luaukiud  has  caused 
their  alavery,  in  return  tbdir  state  of  slBTerv  ia  made  a  pre- 
tence for  continuing  them  in  a  state  of  blmdness ;  for  the 
politician  will  tell  you  gravely,  that  their  life  of  servitude 
diaqualifies  the  greater  port  of  the  race  of  man  for  a  search 
of  truth,  and  supplies  them  with  no  other  than  mean  and 
insufiicient  ideas.  This  is  but  too  true  ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reoEona  for  which  I  blame  such  institutioce. 

In  a  misery  of  this  sort,  admitting  some  few  lenitives,  and 
those  too  but  a  few,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  drudge  through  fife.  It  may  be  urged  perhaps,  in 
palliation  of  this,  that,  at  least,  the  rich  few  Knd  a  consider* 
able  and  real  benefit  fi-oni  the  wretchedneaa  of  the  many. 
fiut  is  this  BO  in  fact  P  Let  us  examine  the  point  with  a 
little  more  attention.  For  this  purpose  the  rich  in  all  so- 
cieties may  be  thrown  into  two  claasee.  The  first  is  of  those 
who  are  powerful  as  well  as  rich,  and  conduct  the  operations 
of  the  vast  political  machine.  The  other  is  of  those  who 
employ  their  riches  wholly  in  the  acquisition  of  pleasure. 
As  to  the  first  sort,  their  continual  care  and  aniiety,  their 
toilsome  days  and  sleepless  nights,  are  next  to  proverbial. 
These  circumstances  are  sufScient  alinost  to  level  their  condi- 
tion to  that  of  the  unhappy  majority;  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  place  them  in  a  far  lower  condition. 
Not  only  their  understandings  labour  continually,  which  is 
the  severest  labour,  but  their  hearts  are  torn  by  the  worst, 
most  troublesome,  and  insatiable  of  all  passions,  by  avarice, 
by  ambition,  by  fear  and  jealousy.  No  part  of  the  mind  has 
rest.  Power  gradually  extirpates  from  the  mind  every  hu- 
mane and  gentle  virtue.  Pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  are 
things  almost  unknown  in  higb  stations.  Vera)  amicitite 
rariisime  inveniunlur  in  iu  qvi  in  ktmoribas  reque  pabliea 
vertantur,  says  Cicero.  And,  indeed,  courts  are  the  schools 
where  cruelty,  pride,  dissimulation,  and  treachery  are  studied 
and  taught  in  the  most  vicious  perfeotion.  This  is  a  point 
BO  clear  and  acknowledged,  that  if  it  diJ  not  make  a  neces- 
■a^  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  pass  it  by  entirely.     And 

Ebb  hindered  me  from  drawing  at  full  length,  and  in  the 
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most  striking  coloura,  thie  shocking  picture  of  the  degenertcy 
and  trretcbedneBB  of  human  nature,  in  that  part  wliich  ii 
vulgarly  thought  its  happiest  and  moat  amiable  state.  Tou 
know  from  what  origmala  I  could  copy  such  pieturee. 
Happy  are  they  who  Know  enough  of  them  to  know  the 
little  value  of  the  posaessora  of  such  things,  and  of  all  that 
they  poBBeas  ;  and  happv  they  who  have  been  Bnatcbed  from 
that  post  of  danger  which  they  occupy,  vrith  the  remains  of 
their  virtue ;  loss  of  honours,  wealth,  titles,  and  even  the 
loBB  of  one's  country,  is  nothing  in  balance  with  bo  great  an 
advantage. 

Let  us  now  view  the  other  epecies  of  the  rich,  those  who 
devote  their  time  and  fortunes  to  idleness  and  pleasure. 
How  much  happier  are  they  ?  The  pleasures  wnieh  are 
agreeable  to  nature  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  there- 
fore can  form  no  distinction  in  favour  of  the  rich.  The 
pleasures  which  art  forces  up  are  seldom  sincere,  and  never 
Batis^iag.  What  is  worse,  this  constant  application  to 
pleasure  takes  away  from  the  enjoyment,  or  rather  turns  it 
into  the  nature  of  a  very  burdensome  and  laborious  businesB. 
It  has  consequences  much  more  fatal.  It  produces  a  weak 
valetudinary  state  of  body,  attended  by  aU.  those  horrid  dis- 
orders, and  yet  more  horrid  methods  of  cure,  which  are  the 
result  of  luxury  on  one  hand,  and  the  weak  and  ridiculoui 
efforts  of  human  art  on  the  other.  The  pleasures  of  such 
men  are  scarcely  felt  as  pleasures ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  bring  on  pains  and  diaeaaes,  which  are  felt  but  too 
severely.  The  mind  baa  its  share  of  the  misfortune;  it 
grows  laBT  and  enervate,  unwilling  and  tmahle  to  search  foe 
truth,  and  utterly  uucapable  of  knowing,  much  leaa  of  re- 
lishing, real  happiness.  The  poor  by  their  excessive  labour, 
and  the  rich  by  their  enormous  luxuir,  are  set  upon  a  level, 
and  rendered  equally  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  which  might 
conduce  to  their  happiness.  A  dismal  view  of  the  interior 
of  all  civil  society !  The  lower  part  broken  and  ground  down 
by  the  most  cruel  oppreasioE;  and  the  rich  by  their  artificial 
method  of  life  bringmg  worse  erila  on  themselves,  than  theil 
tyranny  could  possibly  inflict  on  those  below  them.  VerT 
mfferent  is  the  prospect  of  the  natural  state.  Here  there  aw 
no  wants  which  nature  gives,  and  in  this  state  men  can  be 
aenaible  of  no  other  wants,  which  are  not  to  be  supp_ied  bjj 
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Teiy  moderate  di-gree  of  labour;  therefore  tLere  ii  no 
■larery.  Neither  is  there  any  luxury,  because  do  single 
man  can  supply  the  materials  of  it.  Life  w  simple,  aud 
therefore  it  la  happy. 

I  am  eonBcious,  my  Lord,  that  your  politician  will  urge  in 
hiB  defeuce,  that  this  unequal  state  ia  nighly  useful.  That 
"K^tbout  dooming  some  part  of  mankind  to  extraordinary  toil, 
the  arts  which  cultivate  life  could  not  be  exercised.  But  I 
demand  of  this  politician,  how  such  arts  came  to  be  neces* 
sary  ?  He  answers,  that  civil  society  could  not  well  exist 
witnout  them.  So  that  these  arts  are  necessary  to  civil  so- 
ciety, and  civil  society  necessary  again  to  these  arts.  Thus 
are  we  runmag  in  a  circle,  without  modesty,  and  without 
end,  and  making  one  error  and  eitravagance  an  excuse  for 
the  other.  My  eentiments  about  these  arts  and  their  cause, 
I  have  often  discoursed  with  my  friends  at  large.  Pope  baa 
expressed  them  in  good  verse,  where  he  talks  with  ao  much 
force  of  reaaoa  aad  elegance  of  language,  in  praise  of  the 
etate  of  nature : 


On  the  whole,  my  Lord,  if  political  society,  in  whatever 
form,  has  still  made  the  many  tne  property  oi  the  few;  if  it 
has  introduced  labours  luuiecesaary,  vices  and  diseases  un- 
known, aud  pleasures  incompatible  with  nature;  if  in  all 
countries  it  abridges  the  lives  of  millions,  and  renders  those 
of  millions  more  utterly  abject  and  miserable ;  shall  we  still 
worship  so  destructive  an  idol,  and  daily  sacrifice  to  it  our 
health,  our  liberty,  and  our  peace  ?  Or  shall  we  pass  by  this 
monstroua  heap  of  absurd  notions  and  abominable  practices, 
thinking  we  have  sufficiently  discharged  our  duty  in  exposing 
the  trilimg  cheats  and  ridiculous  juggles  of  a  few  mad,  de- 
signing, or  ambitious  priests  ?  Alas  I  my  Lord,  we  labour 
under  a  mortal  consumption,  whilst  we  are  so  anxious  about 
the  cure  of  a  sore  finger.  For  has  not  this  leviathan  of 
civil  power  overflowed  the  earth  with  a  deluge  of  blood,  as 
if  he  were  made  to  disport  HJid  play  therein  ?  We  have 
shoWTi,  that  political  society,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  has 
been  the  means  of  murdering  several  times  the  number  of 
mhabitanta  now  upon  the  earth,  during  its  short  existence, 
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■ot  i^nvda  of  fom  Aoamati  wn  in  h^  Mctnmta  to  ba 
depewkd  on.  But  we  ham  aid  nothmg  «  the  other,  uHt 
perhaps  m  bwl,  oooaeqanMca  of  these  wsn,  vhieh  honw 
•pilled  Buch  se&s  of  blooo.  and  redutvd  so  mmnT  millions  to  t 
merciless  elsTerr.  But  theee  are  only  the  ceremonies  pe^ 
fonued  in  the  porch  of  the  politii-&l  temple.  Much  more 
horrid  ones  are  seen  ss  tou  enter  it.  The  sereral  species  of 
government  rie  with  each  other  in  the  absurdity  of  their 
constitutions,  and  the  oppression  which  they  make  their 
subjects  endure.  Take  them  under  what  form  you  pleaw^ 
they  are  in  effect  but  a  despotism,  and  they  fell,  both  in 
effect  and  appearance  too,  after  a  Terr  short  period,  into  that 
cruel  and  detestable  species  oftrrannv  ;  which  I  rather  call 
it,  because  we  have  been  educated  under  another  form,  than 
that  thia  ia  of  worse  consequences  to  mankind.  For  the 
free  gorernments,  for  the  point  of  their  space,  and  the 
moment  of  their  duration,  have  felt  more  confusion,  and 
committed  more  Bagrant  acts  of  t\Tanny,  than  the  moat 
perfect  despotic  governments  which  we  have  ever  known. 
Turn  your  eve  next  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  law,  and  the 
iniquity  conceived  in  its  intricate  recesses.  Consider  the 
ravages  committed  in  the  bowels  of  aU  commonwealths  by 
ambition,  by  avarice,  enw,  fraud,  open  injnstice,  and  pre- 
tended ftiendship ;  vices  fi'^icb  coidd  draw  httle  support  from 
a  state  of  nature,  but  which  blossom  and  flourish  in  the  rank- 
ness  of  political  society.  Bevolve  our  whole  discourse ;  add 
to  it  all  those  reflections  which  your  own  good  understand- 
ing shall  suggest,  and  make  a  strenuous  effort  beyond  the 
reach  of  vulgar  philosophy,  to  confess  that  the  cause  of  arti- 
ficial society  is  more  defenceless  even  than  that  of  artificia. 
religion ;  that  it  is  aa  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  the 
Creator,  as  subversive  of  human  reason,  and  productive  of 
infinitely  more  mischief  to  the  human  race. 

If  pretended  revelations  have  caused  wars  where  they 
were  opposed,  and  slavery  where  they  wer«  received,  the  I 
pretenaed  wise  inventions  of  politicians  have  done  the  same. 
But  the  shivery  has  been  much  heavier,  the  wars  far  more 
bloody,  and  both  more  universe  by  .many  degrees.  Show 
me  any  mischief  produced  by  the  madness  or  wickedness  of 
theologians,  and  I  will  show  jou  an  hundred  resulting  from 
tke   ambition  and  villany   of  conquerors  and   statesmen. 
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Sho-w  me  an  absurdity  in  religion,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
aho'w  you  an  hundred  for  one  in  political  laws  and  institu* 
tious.  If  you  say,  that  natural  religion  is  a  snfHcient  guids 
without  the  foreign  aid  of  revelation,  on  what  priuciple 
should  political  laws  become  neceHHaiy  ?  Is  not  the  eama 
reason  avnUable  in  theology  and  in  politics  P  If  the  laws  of 
nature  are  the  laws  of  Goo,  is  it  consistent  with  the  Divine 
wisdom  to  prescribe  rules  to  ua,  and  leave  the  enforcement 
of  them  to  the  folly  of  htunan  institutions  ?  Will  you  follow 
truth  but  to  a  certain  point  ? 

We  are  indebted  for  all  our  miaeriea  to  our  distrust  of 
that  guide,  which  Providence  thought  sufficient  for  our  con- 
dition, our  own  natural  reaaon.  which  rejecting  both  in  hu- 
man and  Divine  things,  we  have  given  our  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  political  and  theological  slavery.  We  have  renounced  the 
prerogative  of  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  be 
treated  like  beasts.  But  our  misery  is  much  greater  than 
theirs,  as  tie  crime  we  commit  in  rejecting  the  lawful  do- 
minion of  our  reason  ia  greater  than  any  which  they  con 
commit.  If,  afber  all,  you  should  confess  all  these  thiugs, 
yet  plead  the  necessity  of  political  institutions,  weak  and  i 
wicked  as  they  are,  I  can  argue  with  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
force,  concerning  the  necessity  of  artijicial  religion ;  and 
every  step  you.  advance  in  your  argument,  you  add  a  strength 
to  mine.  So  that  if  we  are  resolved  to  submit  our  reason 
and  our  liberty  to  ciril  usurpation,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  conform  as  quietly  as  we  can  to  the  vulgar  notions 
which  are  connected  with  this,  and  take  up  the  theology  of 
the  vulgar  as  well  as  their  politics.  But  if  we  think  thia 
/  necessity  rather  imaginary  than  real,  we  should  renounce 
I  their  dreams  of  society,  together  with  their  visions  of  re- 
1  ligion,  and  vindicate  ourselves  into  perfect  liberty. 
I  Ton  are,  my  Lord,  hut  just  entermg  into  the  world ;  I  am 
/  going  out  of  it.  I  have  played  long  enough  to  be  heartily 
tired  of  the  drama.  Whether  I  have  acted  my  part  in  it 
well  or  ill,  posterity  will  judge  with  more  candour  than  I, 
or  than  the  present  age,  with  our  present  passions,  can  pos- 
jsibly  pretend  to.  For  my  part,  I  cjuit  it  without  a  sigh,  and 
submit  to  the  sovereign  order  without  murmuring.  The 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  goal  of  life,  the  better  we  begin 
to  understand  the  true  value  of  our  existence,  and  the  real 
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weight  of  our  opinioDs.  We  set  out  much  iu  love  witit 
both ;  but  we  leave  much  behind  ua  as  we  advance.  We 
HrBt  throw  away  the  tales  along  with  the  rattles  of  oup 
auTsca ;  those  of  the  prieat  keep  their  hold  a  little  longer; 
those  of  our  governors  the  Longest  of  all.  But  the  passions 
which  prop  these  opinioas  are  withdrawn  one  after  another ; 
and  the  cool  light  of  reason,  at  the  setting  of  our  life,  ehoWH 
UB  what  a  false  splendour  played  upon  these  objects  during 
our  more  sanguine  Benaoaa.  Happj,  my  Lord,  if,  inatmcted 
by  my  experience,  and  even  by  my  errors,  you  come  early 
to  make  such  an  estimate  of  things,  as  may  give  freedom 
and  ease  to  your  life.  I  am  happy  that  auch  an  etttmAts 
promises  me  comfort  at  my  death. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIBT 


THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 


AK  INTRO DttCTOItT  DISCOURSE  CONCERKINO  TABTB, 


PREFACE. 

t  H^Ti  endeavcmred  to  make  tliis  edition  eomething  more 
1  and  satisfactory  than  the  first.  I  have  sought  vith  the 
ntmoat  care,  and  read  with  equal  attention,  eveiytbiiig  which 
has  appeared  in  public  against  my  opinions ;  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  candid  liberty  of  my  fiienda ;  and  if  by 
these  means  I  hare  been  better  enabled  to  discover  the  im- 
perfections of  the  work,  the  indulgence  it  has  received,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  furnished  me  with  a  new  motive  to  spare 
no  reasonable  pains  for  its  improi  emeut.  Though  I  have 
noE  found  sufficient  reason,  or  what  appeared  to  me  suffi- 
uient,  for  making  any  material  change  in  my  theory,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  in  many  places  to  explain,  illustrate,  and 
enforce  it.  I  have  prefiied  an  introductory  discourse  con- 
cerning Taste :  it  is  a  matter  curious  iu  itself;  and  it  leads 
naturally  enough  to  the  principal  inquiry.  This,  with  the 
other  explanation 8,  has  made  the  work  considerably  larger; 
and  bj  increasing  its  bulk,  has,  I  am  afraid,  added  to  its 
faults ;  BO  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  attention,  it  may 
stand  in  ni«d  of  a  yet  greater  share  of  indulgence  than  it 
required  ut  its  first  appearance. 

They  who  are  accuatoiaed  to  studies  of  this  natiu'e  will 
expect,  and  they  will  allow  too  for  many  faults.     They  know 
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that  many  of  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  are  in  themselves 
obscure  and  intricate ;  and  thnt  many  others  have  been  ren- 
dered HO  by  affected  refinements  or  false  learuing ;  they 
know  that  there  are  many  impediments  in  the  subject,  in 
the  prejudices  of  others,  and  even  in  our  own,  that  render  it 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  show  in  a  clear  light  the 
genuine  face  of  nature.  They  know  that,  whilst  the  mind  ia 
intent  on  the  general  scheme  of  things,  some  particular 
parts  must  be  neglected ;  that  we  must  often  submit  the 
style  to  the  matter,  and  frequently  give  up  the  praise  of 
elegance,  satisfied  with  being  clear. 

The  characters  of  nature  are  legible,  it  is  true ;  but  they 
are  not  plain  enough  to  enable  those  who  nm,  to  read  them. 
We  must  make  use  of  a  cautious,  I  had  almoat  said  a  timor- 
ous, method  of  proceeding.  We  must  not  attempt  to  fly, 
when  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  creep.  In  cooaidering  any 
/complei  matter,  we  ought  to  examine  every  distinct  ingredi- 
1  ent  mi  the  compoaition,  one  by  one ;  and  reduce  everythiiig 
i  to  the  utmost  simplicity ;  since  the  condition  of  our  nature 
biuda  us  to  a  strict  law  and  very  narrow  limits.  We  ought 
rfterwarda  to  re-eiamine  the  principles  by  the  effect  of  the 
composition,  as  well  as  the  composition  by  that  of  the  prin- 
ciples. We  ought  to  compare  our  subject  with  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  even  with  things  of  a  contrary  nature ; 
for  discoveries  may  be,  and  often  are,  made  by  the  contrast, 
which  would  escape  us  on  the  single  view.  The  greater 
number  of  the  colnparisona  we  make,  the  more  general  and 
the  more  certain  our  knowledge  is  like  to  prove,  as  built 
upon  a  more  eitenaive  and  perfect  induction. 

If  an  inquiry  thus  carefully  conducted  should  fail  at  Inst 
of  discovering  the  truth,  it  may  answer  an  end  perhaps  as 
Juaefn!,  in  discovering  to  us  the  weakness  of  our  own  imder- 
'  Htanding.  If  it  does  not  make  us  knowing,  it  may  make  us 
modest.  If  it  does  not  preserve  us  from  error,  it  may  at 
least  from  the  spirit  of  error;  and  may  make  ub  cautious  of 
pronouncing  with  positiveness  or  with  haste,  when  so  much 
labour  may  end  in  so  much  uncertainty. 

I  could  wish  that,  in  examining  this  theory,  the  same 

Ethod  were  pursued  which  I  endeavoured  to  observe  in 
forming  it.  The  objections,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  bo 
proposed,  either  to  th}  several  principles  as  they  are  di>> 
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tinctl;  considered,  or  to  the  jufltness  of  the  conclusion  wliieh 
18  drawn  from  them.  But  it  ie  common  to  pase  over  both  the 
premiaea  and  conclusion  in  silence,  and  to  produce,  as  tat  ob- 
jection, some  poetical  passage  which  does  not  seem  easily 
accounted  for  upon  the  principles  I  endeavour  to  eRtnblisn. 
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The  task  would  be  infinite,  if  we  could  establiati  no  prim 
p!e  until  we  had  prerioualy  unravelled  the  complex  texture 
of  every  image  or  description  to  be  found  in  poets  and  orft- 
tora.  And  though  we  should  never  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
effect  of  such  images  to  our  principles,  this  can  never  over- 
turn the  theory  itself,  whUat  it  is  founded  on  certain  and  in- 
disputable facts.  A  theory  founded  on  experiment,  and  not 
assumed,  is  always  good  for  ao  much  as  it  explains.  Our  iii-~] 
ability  to  push  it  indefinitely  is  no  argument  at  all  againBt 
it.  This  inability  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  some 
necessary  mediums ;  to  a  want  of  proper  application ;  to  many 
other  causes  besides  a  defect  in  the  principles  we  employ. 
In  reality,  the  subject  requires  a  much  closer  attention  than 
we  dare  claim  from  our  manner  of  treating  it. 

If  it  should  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  work,  I  must 
caution  the  reader  against  imagining  that  I  intended  a  fuil| 
dissertation  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  My  inquiry 
went  no  farther  than  to  the  origin  of  these  ideas.  If  the 
qualities  which  I  have  ranged  under  the  bead  of  the  Sublime 
be  aU  found  consistent  with  each  other,  and  all  different 
from  those  which  1  place  under  the  head  of  Beauty ;  and  if 
those  wfaicli  compose  the  claas  of  the  Beautiful  have  the  same 
consistency  with  themselves,  and  the  some  opposition  to 
those  which  are  classed  under  the  denomination  of  Sublime, 
I  am  in  little  pain  whether  anybody  chooses  to  follow  the 
name  I  give  them  or  not,  provided  he  allows  that  what  I  dis- 
pose under  different  heads  are  in  reality  different  thinga  in 
nature.  The  use  1  make  of  the  words  maybe  bkmed,  as  tort 
confined  or  too  extended;  my  meaning  cannot  well  be  mis-1 
understood. 

To  conclude ;  whatever  progress  may  be  made  towards  the) 
discovery  of  truth  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  repent  the  pains 
I  have  taken  in  it.  The  use  of  such  inquiries  may  be  rery 
considerable,  "^hatevgr  ti'ma  the  aoul  in.wjird  on  itaelC  tepda 
to  concentrejtB  ^rcea,  and  to  fit  iti  for  greater  and  stroQgri 
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^iyhta-of-acieiice,  By  looting  iuto  physical  cnueea  our 
tniiida  are  opened  and  enlarged ;  and  in  this  pursuit,  whether 
we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  cnnse  is  certainly 

^ot  service.  Cicero,  true  as  he  wua  to  the  B^^emic  philo- 
sophy, and  oonaequently  led  to  reject  the  certainty  of  phy- 
sical, as  of  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  yet  freely  con- 

■^esses  its  great  importance  to  the  human  understanding ; 
"^st  onioiorwn  ingeniorvmque  noHroTum  naturale  quoddoM 
quaxi  pabulum  comidoralio  eontemplatioque  nalvrai."  If  we 
can  direct  the  lights  we  derive  from  such  eialted  speculft- 
noDB,  npon  ine  burobier  field  of  the  imagination,  whilat  wa 
/  investigate  the  springs,  and  trace  tbecouraeaof  ourpassiona, 
we  may  not  only  communicate  to  the  taste  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophical solidity,  but  we  may  reflect  back  on  the  severer 
EiCiencee  some  of  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  taste,  without 
which  the  greatest  proficiency  in  those  sciences  will  always 
h&ve  the  appearance  of  something  illiberal. 


INTEODUCTION. 


ON  TASTE. 


L  .ftnd 
■  ;  But 
^L        film 


Ow  a  superficial  view,  we  may  seem  to  difier  very  widely 
from  each  other  in  our  reasonings,  and  no  less  in  our  plea- 
sures :  but  notwithstanding  this  difierence,  which  I  think  to 
be  rather  apparent  than  real,  it  is  probable  that  the_^tand- 
ard  both  of  reason  and  taste  is  the  same  in  all  human  cresr 
tures.  For  if  there  were  not  some  principles  of  judgment 
as  well  as  of  sentiment  common  to  all  mankind,  no  hold, 
could  possibly  be  taken  either  on  their  reason  or  their  pas- 
sions, sufficient  to  maintain  the  ordinary  correspondence  of 
life.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  that 
with  regard  to  truth  and  falsehood  there  is  something  fixed. 
We  find  people  in  their  disputes  continuaUy  appeding  to 
certain  teats  and  standorda,  which  are  allpwed  on  all  sides, 
.pposed  to  be  established  in  our  common  nature. 
But  there  is  not  the  same  obvious  concurrence  in  (my  uni- 
fi)nn  or  settled  principles  which  relate  to  taste.     It  is  even 
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nitioiL,  cannot  be  properly  tried  by  any  teat,  nor  regulated 
by  any  standard.  There  ib  so  coutinual  a  call  for  the  eier- 
ciae  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  ajid  it  ia  bo  much  strengthened 
by  perpetual  contention,  tliat  certain  masima  of  right  reaaon 
seem  to  be  tacitly  settled  amongst  the  moat  ignorant.  The 
learned  have  improved  on  thie  rude  science,  and  reduced 
those  maxims  into  a  syatem.  If  taste  has  not  been  so  hap-1 
pily  cultiTftted,  it  was  not  that  the  auhject  was  barren,  butt 
that  the  labourera  were  few  or  negligent;  for,  to  say  the  1 
truth,  there  are  not  the  same  interesting  motives  to  impel  ua  I 
to  fii  the  one,  which  urge  us  to  ascert;»in  the  other.  And,  r 
after  all,  if  men  difi'er  in  their  opinion  concerning  such  mat- 
ters, their  difference  is  not  attended  with  the  same  important 
consequences ;  else  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  logic  of 
taste,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the  expression,  might  very  possi- 
bly be  as  well  digested,  and  we  might  come  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  with  as  much  certainty,  as  those  which 
seem  more  immediately  within  the  province  of  mere  reason. 
And  indeed,  it  is  very  necessary,  at  the  entrance  into  auch  an 
inquiiT  as  our  present,  to  make  this  point  as  clear  as  possi- 
bls;  tor  if  taste  has  no  fixed  principles,  if  the  imagination  isl 
not  affected  according  to  some  invariable  and  certain  laws, 
our  labour  is  likely  to  be  employed  to  very  little  purpose ;  1 
as  it  must  be  judged  a  useless,  if  not  on  absurd  undertaking, 
to  lay  down  rules  for  caprice,  and  to  set  op  for  a  legislator 
of  whims  and  fancies. 

The  term  taste,  like  all  other  figurative  terms,  is  not  ex- 
tremely accurate ;  the  thing  which  we.  understand  by  it  ia 
far  from  a  simple  and  determinate  idea  in  the  minds  of  most 
men,  and  it  is  therefore  liable  to  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  a  definition,  the  celebrated  remedy 
for  the  cure  of  this  disorder.  Tor,  when  we  define,  we  seem 
in  danger  of  circumecribing  nature  within  the  bounds  of  our 
own  notions,  which  we  often  take  up  by  har.ard,  or  embrace 
on  trust,  or  form  out  of  a  limited  and  part,ial  consideration  of 
the  object  before  us ;  instead  of  extending  our  ideas  to  take 
in  all  that  nature  comprehends,  according  to  her  manner  of 
ooinbining.  We  are  limited  in  oiir  inquiry  by  the  strict  lawt 
to  which  we  have  submitted  at  our  setting  out. 
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A  definition  may  be  very  enact,  and  yet  go  but  a  very  little 
way  towards  informing  us  of  the  nature  of  the  tbing  defined; 
but  let  the  virtue  of  a  definition  be  what  it  will,  in  the  order 
of  things,  it  aeema  rather  to  follow  than  to  precede  our  in- 
quiry, of  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  result.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  methods  of  diBijuisition  and 
teachiug  may  be  sometimes  different,  and  on  very  good 
reason  undoubtedly ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  method  of  teacbing  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
method  of  investigation  is  incomparably  the  best ;  since,  not 
content  with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifelew  traths,  it 
leads  to  the  stock  on  which  they  grew ;  it  tends  to  set  the 
reader  himself  in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct  him 
into  those  paths  in  whicb  the  author  has  made  his  own  dis- 
coveries,  if  he  ahould  be  so  happy  as  to  have  made  any  that 
are  valuable. 

But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  covilling,  I  mean  by  the 

word  Taste  no  more  than  that  faculty  or  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  affected  with,  or  which  form  a  judgment 
of,  the  works  of  imagination  and  the  elegant  arts.  This  ia,  I  I 
think,  the  most  general  idea  of  that  word,  and  what  is  the  ' 
least  connected  with  any  particular  theoiy.  And  my  point 
/  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  find  whether  there  are  any  principles,  on 
I  which  the  imagination  is  afi'ected,  bo  common  to  dl,  so  ground- 
ed and  certain,  as  to  supply  the  means  of  reasoning  satietac- 
torily  about  them.  And  such  principles  of  taste  I  fancy  there 
are ;  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem  to  those,  who  on  b 
superficial  view  imagine,  that  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of 
tastes,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  that  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
determinate. 

All  the  natural  powers  in  man,  vrhich  I  know,  that  are 
conversant  about  estemal  objects,  are  the  senses ;  the 
imagination;  and  the  judgment.  And  first  with  regard  to 
the  senses.  We  do  and  we  must  suppose,  that  as  the  con- 
formation of  their  organs  are  nearly  or  altogether  the  same 
in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  pprceiving  ©sternal  oWecfa  ia 
in  all  men  the  same,  or  with  little  difference.  We  are 
satisfied  that  what  appears  to  be  light  to  one  eye,  nppeim 
light  to  another ;  that  what  seems  sweet  to  one  palate,  ia 
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^Ifweet  vt)  (icother;  that  vhat  is  dark  and  bitter  to  thii  nikn, 
ia  likewise  dark  and  bitter  to  that ;  and  we  i^cuclude  in  the 
B'tme  manner  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold, 
rough  and  smooth,  and  indeed  of  all  the  natural  qualities 
and  affectionfl  of  bodies,  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  imiigine, 
that  their  sensea  present  to  djtlerent  tneu  dift'ereut  iniagea 
of  things,  this  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every  sort  of 
reasoning  on  every  subject  vaiii  and  frivolous,  even  that 
sceptical  reasoning  itself  which  had  persiiaded  us  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  concerning  the  agreement  of  our  perceptions. 
But  as  there  will  be  little  doubt  that  bodies  present  similar 
images  to  the  whole  species,  it  must  necessarily  be  allowed, 
that  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  which  every  object  excites 
in  one  man,  it  must  raise  in  all  mankind,  whilst  it  operates 
naturally,  simply,  and  by  its  proper  powers  only ;  for  if  we 
deny  this,  we  must  imagme  that  tue  same  cause,  operating  in 
the  same  manner,  and  on  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  will  pro- 
duce different  eflects ;  which  would  be  highly  absurd.  Let 
ua  Hret  consider  this  point  in  the  sense  of  taste,  and  the 
rather,  as  the  Acuity  in  question  has  taken  its  name  from  that 
sense.  All  men  are  agreed  to  cail  vinegar  sour,  houey  aweet, 
and  aloes  bitter ;  and  as  they  are  all  agreed  in  finding  these 
qualities  in  those  objects,  they  do  not  in  the  least  differ  con- 
ceming  their  effects  with  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain.  They 
all  concur  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and  sourness  and 
bitterness  unpleasant.  Here  there  ia  no  diversity  in  their 
sentiments ;  and  that  there  ia  not,  appears  fuUy  from  the 
consent  of  all  men  in  the  metaphors  which  ore  taken  from 
the  sense  of  taste.  A  aour  temper,  bitter  expressions,  bitter 
curses,  a  bitter  fate,  are  terms  well  and  strongly  understood 
by  all.  And  we  are  altogether  as  well  understood  when  we 
ftay,  a  sweet  disposition,  a  sweet  person,  a  sweet  condition, 
and  the  like.  It  is  confessed,  that  custom  and  some  other 
causes  have  made  many  deviations  from  the  natural  pleasures 
or  pains  which  belong  to  these  several  tastes  :  but  then  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  the  natural  and  the  acquired 
relish  remains  to  the  very  last.  A  man  frequently  comes  to 
prefer  the  taste  of  tobacco  to  that  of  sugar,  and  the  flavour  of 
vinegar  to  that  of  milk;  but  this  makes  no  confusion  in  tastes, 

^- whilat  he  is  sensible  that  the  tobacco  and  vinegar  are  not 
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hia  palate  to  tKeae  alien  pleosuree.  Even  with  such  a  pePBOB 
me  luiy  apeak,  aud  with  Buffiuienl  precision,  concerning  tastes. 
But  ahould  any  man  be  found  who  declares,  that  to  bim 
tohocco  hosataate  lilie  sugar,  and  that  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  milk  and  vinegar ;  or  that  tobacco  and  vinegar  are 
aweet,  milk  bitter,  and  sugar  bout;  we  immediately  conclude 
that  the  organs  of  this  man  are  out  of  order,  and  that  hia 
palate  ia  utterly  vitiated.  We  are  as  fat  from  conferring 
with  Buch  a  person  upon  tastes,  as  from  reasoning  concerning 
therelations  of  quantity  with  one  who  should  deny  that  all  the 
parts  together  were  equal  to  the  whole.  We  do  not  call  a  man 
of  thih  Kind  wrong  in  his  notions,  but  absolutely  mad.  Ex- 
ceptions of  this  sort,  in  either  way,  do  not  at  all  impeach 
our  general  rule,  nor  make  us  conclude  that  men  have  varioua 
priucipies  concerning  the  relations  of  quantity  or  the  taste 
pf  things.  So  that  when  it  is  said,  taste  cannot  be  disputed, 
it  can  onlj^  mean,  that  no  one  can  strictly  answer  what  plea- 
Biu-e  or  pain  some  particular  man  may  find  from  the  taste  of 
some  particular  thing.  Thia  indeed  cannot  be  disputed ;  but 
we  may  dispute,  and  with  sufficient  clearness  too,  concerning 
the  things  which  are  naturally  pleasing  or  disagreeable  to 
the  sense.  But  when  we  tali  of  any  peculiar  or  acquired 
relish,  then  we  must  know  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  or  the 
distempers  of  this  particular  man,  and  we  must  draw  our 
conclusion  from  those. 

This  agreement  of  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  taste 
solely.  The  principle  of  pleasure  derived  from  sight  ia  the 
same  in  all.  Light  is  more  pleasing  than  darkness.  Sum- 
mer, when  the  earth  ia  clad  m  green,  when  the  heavens  are 
serene  and  bright,  is  more  agreeable  than  winter,  when  every- 
thing makes  a  different  appearance.  I  never  remember  that 
anything  beautiful,  whether  a  man,  a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  plant, 
was  ever  shown,  though  it  were  to  a  hundred  people,  that 
they  did  not  all  immediately  agree  that  it  was  beautiful, 
though  some  might  have  thought  that  it  fell  short  of  their 
expectation,  or  that  other  things  were  still  finer.  I  believe 
no  man  thinks  a  goose  to  be  more  beautiful  than  a  swan,  op 
imagines  that  what  they  call  a  Priezland  hen  excels  a  peacock 
It  must  be  observed  too,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  sight  are 
not  near  so  complicated,  and  confused,  and  altered  by  un- 
natufal  habita  and  associations,  as  the  pleasures  of  the  ti   ' 
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,  because  Ifie  pleasures  of  the  Bight  more  commonly  «c-' 

quiesce  in  themselves ;  and  are  not  ao  oftfin  altered  by  con- 
Biderationa  which  are  independent  of  the  eight  itself.  Bui 
things  do  not  spontaneously  present  themBelTea  to  the  palat# 
as  they  do  to  the  sight ;  they  are  generally  applied  to  't, 
either  as  food  or  as  medicine ;  and,  &om  the  qualities  which' 
they  possess  for  nutritive  or  medicinal  purposes,  they  often 
form  the  palate  by  degrees,  and  by  force  of  these  associations. 
Thus  opium  ia  pleasing  to  Turks,  on  account  of  the  agreeable 
delirium  it  produces.  Tobacco  is  the  delight  of  Dutchmen, 
OS  it  diffuses  a  torpor  and  pleasing  stupefaction.  Fermented 
spiriia  please  our  common  people,  because  they  banish  care, 
and  all  consideration  of  futiire  or  present  erila.  All  of  these 
would  lie  absolutely  neglected  if  tneir  properties  had  origin- 
ally gone  no  further  than  the  taste  i  but  all  these,  toeetliep 
with  tea  and  coffee,  and  some  other  things,  have  passed  from 
the  apothecary's  shop  to  our  tables,  and  were  taken  for 
health  long  before  they  were  thought  of  for  pleasure.  The 
effect. of  the  drug  has  made  us  use  it  frequently ;  and  fre- 
quent use,  combined  with  the  agreeable  effect,  has  made  thtf 
taste  itself  at  last  agreeable.  But  this  does  not  in  the  leaat 
perples  our  reasoning ;  because  we  distinguish  to  the  last  the 
acquired  from  the  natural  relish.  In  describing  the  taste  of 
an  unfcnoirti  fruit,  you  would  scarcely  say  that  it  had  a  sweet 
and  pleasaqt  flavour  lite  tobacco,  opium,  or  garlic,  although 
you  spoke  to  those  who  were  in  the  constant  use  of  these 
drugs,  and  bad  great  pleasure  in  them.  There  is  in  all  men^ 
a  fli3Gcient  remembrance  of  the  original  natural  causes  of  \ 
pleasure,  to  enable  them  to  bring  all  thifegs  offered  to  their  I 
senses  to  that  standard,  and  to  regulate  their  feelings  and  j 
opinions  by  it.  Suppose  one  who  had  so  vitiated  his  palate  ' 
as  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  taste  of  opium  than  in  that 
of  butter  or  honey,  to  be  presented  with  a  bolus  of  squills ; 
there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  he  would  prefer  the  but- 
ter or  honey  to  this  nauseous  morsel,  or  to  any  other  bitter 
drug  to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  i  which  proves 
that  his  palate  was  naturaUy  like  that  of  other  men  in  all 
things,  that  it  is  still  like  the  pdate  of  other  men  in  many 
things,  and  only  vitiated  in  some  particular  points.  For  in 
judging  of  any  new  thing,  even  of  a  taste  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  boon  formed  by  habit  to  like,  he  finds  his  palats 
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att'ected  in  a  natural  mnnner,  and  on  the  common  jjrinoiplet. 
Thus  the  ploaaure  of  nil  the  aenBes,  of  the  s)ght,  and  even  of 
the  toete,  that  most  ambiguouB  of  the  senscB,  ia  the  sama  is 
all,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned. 

Besides  the  ideas,  with  their  annexed  painB  and  pleasures, 
which  are  presented  by  the  sense ;  the  mnid  of  man  poaaeseeB 
a  Bort  of  creative  power  of  its  own  ;  either  in  representing  at 
pleasTire  the  images  of  things  in  the  order  and  manner  in 
which  they  were  received  by  the  senses,  or  in  combining 
those  images  in  a  new  manner,  and  according  to  a  different 
order.  This  power  is  called  imagination.;  and  to  this  belongs 
whatever  ia  cailed  wit,  fancy,  invention,  and  the  like.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  power  of  the  imagination  is  in- 
capable of  producing  anything  absolutelj^  new ;  it  can  only 
vary  the  disposition  of  those  ideas  which  it  has  received  &oia 
the  senses.  Now  the  imagination  is  the  most  eitenaive  pro- 
rince  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  it  ia  the  region  of  our  fears 
and  our  hopes,  and  of  all  our  paasiona  that  are  connected 
with  them  ;  and  whatever  is  calculated  to  affect  the  imagia- 
ation  with  these  commanding  ideas,  by  force  of  any  original 
natural  impreasion,  must  have  the  same  power  pretty  equally 
over  all  men.  For  since  the  imagination  is  only  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  senses,  it  can  only  be  pleased  or  displeased 
with  the  images,  from  the  same  principle  ou  which  the  sense 
is  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  realinos ;  and  consequent^ 
there  must  be  just  as  close  an  agreement  in  the  imagin* 
ations  as  in  the  senses  of  men.  A  little  attention  will  con- 
vince us  that  thisimust  of  necessity  be  the  case. 

But  in  the  imagination,  besides  the  pain  or  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  properties  of  the  natural  object,  a  pleasure  u 
perceived  from  the  resemblance  which  the  imitation  has  to 
the  original;  theimagination,  I  conceive,  can  have  no  pleasure 
but  what  results  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes.  And 
these  causes  operate  pretty  uniformly  upon  all  men,  because 
they  operate  by  principles  in  nature,  and  which  are  not  derived 
&om  any  particular  habits  or  advantages.  Mr.  Locke  very 
justly  and  finely  observes  of  wit,  that  it  is  chiefly  conversant 
m  tracing  resemblances :  be  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  business  of  judgment  is  rather  in  finding  differences. 
It  may  perhaps  appear,  on  this  supposition,  that  there  is  no 
material  distinction  between  the  wit  and  the  judgment,ae  th^ 
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Bth  seem  to  result  from  different  operatiom  <A  the  same  f«> 
culty  of  eompariti^.  But  in  reality,  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
dependent  on  the  same  power  of  the  laind,  they  differ  bo  very 
tnaterially  in  many  respects,  that  a  perfect  union  of  wit  and 
judgment  is  one  of  the  raj^et  things  in  the  world.  When 
two  distinct  objects  are  unlike  to  each  other,  it  is  only  what 
weeipect;  things  are  in  tbeir  common  way;  and  therefore  they 
make  no  impression  on  the  imagination:  but  when  twodistinct 
objects  have  a  resemblftnce,  we  are  struck,  we  attend  to  them, 
and  we  are  pleased.  The  mind  of  man  has  naturally  a  far 
greater  alacrity  and  Bfltisfaction  in  tracing  reaemblances  than 
in  searching  for 'differences:  because  by  making  reeemblances 
we  produce  new  imagrt ;  we  unite,  we  create,  we  enlarge  our 
RtocK ;  but  in  making  distinctions  we  offer  no  food  at  all  to 
the  imagination ;  the  task  itself  is  more  severe  and  irksome, 
and  what  pleasure  we  derive  train  it  is  soniething  of  a  nega- 
tive and  indirect  nature.  A  piece  of  news  is  told  me  in  the 
morning;  this,  merely  as  a  piece  of  news,  as  a  fact  added  to 
my  stock,  gives  me  some  pleasure.  In  the  evening  I  find 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  What  do  I  gain  by  this,  but  the  dia- 
satisfaction  to  ftnd  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon?  Hence  it 
is  that  men  are  much  more  naturally  inclined  to  belief  than  to 
incredulity.  And  it  ia  upon  this  principle,  that  the  most  ig- 
norant and  barbarous  nations  have  trequently  excelled  in  simi- 
litudes, comparisons,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  who  have  been 
weak  and  backward  in  distinguishing  and  sorting  their  ideas. 
Anditisfor  a  reason  of  this  kind,  that  Homer  and  theOriental 
writers,  though  veryfondof  similitudes,  an^  though  they  often 
strike  out  such  as  are  truly  admirable,  seldom  take  care  to  have 
them  esact;  that  is,  they  are  taken  with  the  general  resem- 
blance, they  paint  it  strongly,  and  they  take  no  notice  of  the 
difference  which  may  be  found  between  the  things  compared.    _ 

Now,  as  the  pleasure  of  resemblance  is  that  which  princi- 
pally flatters  the  imagination,  all  men  are  nearly  equal  m  this 
point,  as  for  as  their  knowle<%e  of  the  things  represented  or 
compared  eitends.  The  principle  of  this  knowledge  is  very 
muCD  accidental,  as  it  depends  upon  experience  and  observa* 
tion,  and  not  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  any  natural  fa- 
culty ;  and  it  is  from  this  difference  in  knowledge,  that  what 
^^we  commonly,  though  with  no  great  exactness,  call  a,  dif- 
^^bgeiMW  in  taste  proceeds.     A  man  to  whom  sculpture  iiT 
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ueVgHeea  atarber's  block,  or  gome  ordinary  piece  of  Btati:Aryj 
he  Ib  iimnedintely  Btruck  and  pleased,  becaiise  he  sees  Home- 
thing  like  a  human  figure ;  and,  entirely  taken  up  with  this 
Kkeneas,  he  does  not  at  all  attend  to  its  defects.  No  person, 
1-  believe,  at  the  first  time  of  eeeing  a  piece  of  imitation  ever  , 
did.  Some  time  after,  we  HUppoHe  that  this  novice  lights  up-  < 
on  a  more  artificial  work  of  toe  same  nature  ;  he  now  begini 
to  look  with  contempt  on  what  he  admired  at  firnt ;  not  that 
he  admired  it  even  then  for  its  unlikeness  to  a  man,  but  for 
that  general,  though  inaccurate,  resemblance  which  it  bore  to 
the  human  figure.  "What  he  admired  at  different  times  in 
these  so  difierent  figures,  is  strictly  the  same ;  and  though 
his  knowledge  is  improved,  his  taste  is  not  altered.  Hither- 
to  hia  mistake  was  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  art,  and  this 
arose  from  his  inesperience ;  but  he  may  be  still  deficicnli 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  nature.  For  it  is  possible  that' 
the  man  in  question  may  stop  here,  and  that  the  master- 
piece of  a  great  hand  may  please  him  no  more  than  thd 
middling  performance  of  a  vulgar  artist:  and  this  not  tot 
want  of  better  or  higher  relish,  but  because  all  men  do  not 
observe  with  sufdeient  accuracy  on  the  human  figure  to 
I  enable  them  to  judge  properly  of  an  imitation  of  it.  And 
1  that  the  critical  taste  does  not  depend  upon  a  superior 
j  principle  in  men,  but  upon  superior  knowledge,  maj  appear 
from  several  instances.  The  story  of  the  ancient  painter  and 
the  shoemaker  is  very  well  known.  The  shoemaker  set  the 
painter  right  with  regard  to  some  mistakes  he  had  made  in 
the  shoe  of  one  of  hia  figures,  and  which  the  painter,  who  had 
not  made  such  accurate  observations  on  shoes,  and  was  con- 
tent with  a  general  resemblance,  had  never  observed.  But 
this  was  no  impeachment  to  the  taste  of  the  painter;  it 
only  showed  some  want  of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  making 
shoes.  Let  ua  imagine,  that  an  anatomist  had  come  into  ' 
the  painter's  working-room.  His  piece  is  in  general  well 
done,  the  figure  ia  question  in  a  good  attitude,  and  the  parta 
well  adjusted  to  their  various  movements ;  yet  the  anatomist, 
critical  in  hia  art,  may  observe  the  swell  of  some  muscle  not 
quite  just  in  the  peculiar  action  of  the  figure.  Here  tha 
anatomist  observes  what  the  painter  had  not  observed ;  and 
he  passes  bv  what  tlie  shoemaker  had  remarked.  But  a 
wmt  of  the  laat  critical  knowledge  in  anatomy  uo  more  !«• 
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fleeted  01-  the  natural  good  tftst«  of  tte  painter  or  of  uiy 
Gommou  observer  of  hie  piece,  than  the  want  of  an  eiact 
knowledge  in  tLe  formation  of  a  slioe.  A  tine  piece  of  i 
decollated  head  of  ^t.  John  the  Baptist  was  Hhovm  to  i 
Turkiali  emperor  ;  he  praiaed  many  things,  but  he  obaerred 
one  defect ;  he  obserTed  that  the  skin  did  not  shrink  irom 
the  wounded  part  of  the  neck.  The  aultan  on  this  occnaion; 
though  his  observation  was  Tery  just,  discovered  no  more 
natural  taate  than  the  painter  who  eieouted  thia  piece,  or 
thaa  a  thousand  European  connoisseurs,  who  probab\'  never 
would  have  made  the  same  observation.  His  Turkish 
Majesty  had  indeed  been  well  acquainted  with  that  terrible 
apectacle,  which  the  others  could  only  have  represented  in 
their  imagination.  On  the  subject  of  their  dislike  there  is  I 
It  difibrence  between  all  these  people,  arising  from  the  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees  of  their  knowledge ;  but  there  is 
something  in  common  to  the  painter,  the  shoemaker,  the 
anatomist,  and  the  Turkish  emperor,  the  pleasure  arising 
from  a  natural  object,  so  far  as  each  perceives  it  justly 
imitated ;  the  aatisfaction  in  seeing  an  agreeable  figure ; 
the  sympathy  proceeding  from  a  striking  and  affecting  inci- 
dent. >:ki  far  as  taste  is  natural,  it  is  nearly  common  to  all. 
In  poetry,  and  other  pieces  of  imagination,  the  same  parity 
'j  may  be  observed.  It  is  true,  that  one  man  is  charmed  with 
Don  Eelbanis,  and  reads  Virgil  coldly:  whdst  another  is 
transported  with  the  Eneid,  and  leaves  Don  BeUianis  to 
children.  These  two  men  seem  to  have  a  taste  very  differ- 
ent from  each  other;  but  in  fact  they  differ  very  little.  In 
both  these  pieces,  which  inspire  such  opposite  Bcntiments,  a 
tale  esciting  admiration  is  told ;  both  are  full  of  action,  both 
are  passionate  1  in  both  are  voyages,  battles,  triumphs,  and 
continual  changes  of  fortune.  The  admirer  of  Don  Belliauii 
perhaps  does  not  understand  the  refined  language  of  the 
Eneid,  who,  if  it  was  degraded  into  the  style  of  the  Pilgrim'i 
Progress,  might  feel  it  in  aU  its  energy,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  made  him  an  admirer  of  Don  BeUlania. 

In  his  favoiirite  author  he  is  not  shocked  with  the  con- 
tinual breaches  of  probability,  the  confusion  of  times,  thff 
offences  against  manners,  the  trampling  upon  geography  ; 
^K^F  be  knows  nothing  of  geography  and  chronology,  and  tie 
^Kmb  never  examined  the  grounds  of  probability.     He  perhapi 
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reads  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia :  wholly  ta^en 
up  with  BO  interesting  an  event,  and  only  sol'citoua  for  the 
fate  of  hia  hero,  he  is  not  in  the  least  troubled  at  this  ex- 
travagant blunder.  For  why  should  he  be  ehocked  at  a  - 
■hipwreck  on  the  coaat  of  Bohemia,  who  does  not  know  but 
that  Bohemia  may  be  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  f  and 
after  all,  what  renection  is  this  on  the  natural  good  taste  of 
the  person  here  supposed  P 

So  Ear  then  as  toate  belongs  to  the  imagination,  its  pnnci* 
pie  is  the  same  in  all  men;  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
manner  of  their  being  affected,  nor  in  the  causes  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  but  in  the  degree  there  is  a  difference,  which  arises 
from  two  causes  principally  ;  either  from  a.  greater  degree  of 
natural  sensibility,  or  from  a  closer  and  longer  attention  to 
I  the  object.  To  illustrate  this  by  the  procedure  of  the  senses, 
in  which  the  same  difference  is  found,  let  us  suppose  a  verr 
smooth  marble  table  to  be  set  before  two  men ;  they  both 
perceive  it  to  be  smooth,  and  thev  are  both  pleased  with  it 
teeauae  of  this  quality.  So  far  they  agree.  But  auppoae 
another,  and  after  that  another  table,  the  latter  still  smoothei 
than  the  former,  to  be  set  before  them.  It  is  now  very  pro. 
bable  that  these  men,  who  are  so  agreed  upon  what  is  smooth, 
and  in  the  pleasure  from  thence,  will  disagree  when  they 
come  to  settle  which  table  has  the  advantage  in  point  of 
polish.  Here  is  indeed  the  great  difference  between  tastes, 
when  men  come  to  compare  the  eicess  or  diminution  of  things 
which  are  judged  by  degree  aud  not  by  measure.  Nor  is  it 
easy,  when  such  a  difference  arises,  to  settle  the  point,  if  the 
eicesB  or  diminution  be  not  glaring.  If  we  differ  in  opinion 
about  two  quantities,  we  can  have  recourse  to  a  cummin 
measure,  which  may  decide  the  question  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  what  gives  mat^ematiiid 
knowledge  a  greater  certainty  than  any  other.  But  in 
things  whose  excess  is  not  judged  by  greater  or  smaller,  as 
Bmootlmess  and  roughness,  hardness  and  sofhiess,  darkness 
and  light,  the  shades  of  colours,  all  these  are  very  easily  dis- 
tinguished when  the  difference  is  any  way  considerable,  but 
not  when  it  is  minute,  for  want  of  some  common  measures, 
which  perhaps  may  never  come  to  be  discovered.  In  these 
nice  cases,  suppoamg  the  acuteuess  of  the  sense  equal,  thu 
^eater  attention  and  habit  in  auch  things  will  have  the  oda 
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itage.  In  the  question  about  the  .tnblee,  the  marble- 
polisber  will  unqtiestionably  determine  the  most  accurately. 
-But  notwithHtanding  this  want  of  a  common  measure  for 
settling  many  disputes  relative  to  tbe  senaeH,  and  their  repre- 
Bentative  the  imagination,  we  find  that  the  principles  are  tlie 
same  in  all,  and  that  there  is  no  disagreenient  until  we  come 
to  examine  into  the  pre-eminence  or  difference  of  things, 
which  brings  us  within  the  province  of  the  judgment.        — 

So  long  as  we  are  conversant  with  the  sensible  qualities  ii 
of  things,  hardly  any  more  than  the  imagination  seeins  con-l 
cemed ;  little  more  also  than  the  imagination  seems  con-  | 
cerned  when  the  passions  are  represented,  because  by  the 
force  of  natural  sympathy  they  are  felt  in  all  men  without 
any  recourse  to  reaaoning,  and  their  justness  recognised  in 
every  breast.  Love,  grief,  fear,  anger,  joy,  all  these  passionB 
have,  in  their  turns,  affected  every  mind ;  and  they  do  not 
affect  it  in  nn  arbitrary  or  casual  manner,  but  upon  certain, 
natural,  and  uniform  principles.  But  as  many  of  the  works 
of  imagination  are  not  confined  to  the  representation  of 
sensible  objects,  nor  to  efforts  upon  the  passions,  but  ex- 
tend themselves  to  the  manners,  the  characters,  the  actions, 
and  designs  of  men,  their  relations,  their  virtues  and  vices, 
they  come  within  the  province  of  the  judgment,  which  is  im- 
proved by  attention,  and  by  the  habit  of  reasoning.  All 
these  make  a  very  considerable  part  of  what  are  considered 
H  the  objects  of  taste ;  and  Horace  sends  us  to  the  schools 
of  philosophy  and  the  world  for  our  instruction  in  them. 
Whatever  certainty  is  to  be  acquired  in  morality  and  tbe  sci- 
ence of  life;  just  the  same  degree  of  certainty  have  we  in  what 
relates  to  them  in  the  works  of  imitation.  Indeed  it  is  lor 
the  most  part  iu  our  skill  in  manners,  and  in  the  observances 
of  time  and  place,  and  of  decency  in  general,  which  is  only 
to  be  learned  in  those  schools  to  which  Horace  recomnienua 
us,  that  what  is  called  taste,  by  way  of  distinction,  consists  ; 
and  which  ia  in  reality  no  other  than  a  'more  refijied  judg-  _ 
ment.  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  that  what  is  ealledl 
taste,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  not  a  simple  idea,  hutl 
is  partly  made  up  of  a  perception  of  the  primary  pleaauresl  .'.' 
of  sense,  of  the  secondaty  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and]  ]  <• 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  concerning  the  | 
Tuioufl  relations  of  these,  and  concerning  the  human  passioiu,  I 
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ijcannera.  and  actioDs.  All  thia  is  requisite  to  frTin  tsatet. 
and  the  irround-work  of  aU  these  ia  the  same  in  tlie  humun 
lumd ;  lor  as  Jjie-seugea  are  the  great  originals  of.  all  OTii 
\  Ideas,  and  consequently  of  all  our  pleasures,  if  they  are  not 

1  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  the  whole  ground-work  or  taste  ii 
cOEumon  to  all,  and  therefore  there  is  a  sufficient  foundatiou 
for  a  conclusive  reasoning  on  these  matters. 

"Whilst  we  consider  taste  merely  according  to  its  nature 
/  flnd  flpecies,  we  stall  find  its  principles  entirely  imiform; 
I  .but  the  degree  in  which  these  principles  prevail,  in  the 
j  .Beveral  individuals  of  mankind,  is  altogether  as  different  as 

!the  principles  themselves  are  similar,  For  sensibility  and' 
judgment,  which  are  the  qualities  that  compose  what  we 
iMmmonly  call  a  taste,  vary  eiceedlngly  in  various  people. 
JFrora  a  defect  in  the  former  of  these  qualities  arises  a  want'' 
of  taste ;  a  weakness  in  the  latter  constitutes  a  wrong  or  a] 
bad  one.  There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  bd 
blunt,  with  tempers  so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can' 
hardly  be  said  to  be  awake  during  the  whole  course  of  theiri 
^ives.  Upon  such  persons  the  moat  striking  objects  make 
but  a  faint  and  obscure  impression.  There  are  others  se  | 
continually  in  the  agitation  of  gross  and  merely  sensual 
pleasures,  or  so  occupied  in  the  low  drudgery  of  avarice,  op 
ao  heated  in  the  chase  of  honours  and  distinction,  that  their  . 
irJnds,  which  had  been  used  continually  to  the  storms  of 
these  violent  and  tempestuous  passions,  can  hardly  be  put 
in  motion  by  the  delicate  and  refined  play  of  the  unagm^ 
tion.  These  men,  though  from  a  different  cause,  become  as 
stupid  and  insensible  as  the  former ;  but  whenever  either  of' 
these  happen  to  be  struck  with  any  natural  elegance  op 
greatness,  or  with  these  qualities  in  any  work  of  art,  they 
are  moved  upon  the  same  principle. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgment.  And 
thia  may  arise  from  a  natural  weakness  of  understanding,  (ia 
whatever  the  strength  of  that  faculty  may  consist,)  or,  which 
is  much  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may  arise  from  a  wan 
of  proper  and  well-directed  exercise,  wliich  alone  can  make' 
it  strong  and  ready.  Besides  that  ignorance,  inattention, 
prejudice,  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy,  in  shori^,  all  those 
passions,  and  all  those  vices,  which  pervert  the  judgment  in 
other  matters,  prejudice  it  no  less  in  thia  its  more  refined  and 


ekgont  pruvince.  Tbera  causes  produce  different  opinioiu 
upon  everything  whii'h  ia  an  object  of  the  understanding, 
without  induciug  ua  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  settled 
principles  of  reason.  And  indeed,  on  the  whole,  one  may  ob- 
serve, that  there  ia  rather  less  difference  upon  matters  of 
taste  among  mankind,  than  upon  most  of  those  which  depend 
upon  the  naked  reason ;  and  that  men  are  for  better  agreed 
on  the  eieellency  of  a  description  in  Virgil,  than  on  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  theory  of  Aristotle. 

A  rectitude  of  judgment  in  the  arts,  which  may  he  called  k 
good  taste,  doea  in  a  great  measure  depend  npon  sensibility ; 
because,  if  the  mind  has  no  bent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  im- 
agination, it  will  never  apply  itself  sufficiently  to  works  of 
that  species  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  in  them,  But, 
though  a  degree  of  sensibility  is  requisite  to  form  a  good 
judgment,  yet  a  good  judgment  does  not  neceasarily  arise 
from  a  quick  senaibility  of  pleasure  ;  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  very  poor  judge,  merely  by  force  of  a  greater  cum- 
plexional  senaibility,  is  more  affected  by  a  very  poor  piece, 
than  the  best  judge  by  the  most  perfect ;  for  as  everything 
new,  estraordinary,  grand,  or  passionate,  is  well  calculated  to 
affect  such  a  person,  and  that  the  faults  do  not  affect  him, 
hia  pleasure  ia  more  pure  and  unmixed  ;  and  as  it  ia  merely  a 
pleasure  of  the  imagination,  it  ia  much  higher  than  any  which 
IB  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the  judgment;  the  judgment  ie 
for  the  greater  part  employed  in  throwing  Btumbliog-biockB 
in  the  way  of  the  imagination,  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its 
enchantment,  and  in  tying  ua  down  to  the  disagreeable  yoke 
of  ourreason :  for  almost  the  only  pleasure  that  men  have  in 
judging  better  than  others,  consists  in  a  sort  of  conscious 
pride  auJ  superiority,  which  arises  from  thinking  rightly ;  but 
then,  this  ia  an  indirect  pleasure,  a  pleasure  which  does  not 
immediately  result  from  the  object  which  is  under  contem- 
plation. /In  the  morning  of  our  days,  when  the  senaes  are 
unworn  and  tender,  when  the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  ' 
part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the  objects  that 
surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time  are  our  sensations,  but 
bow  false  and  inaccurate  the  judgments  we  form  of  things  ? 
I  despair  of  ever  receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from 
tlie  most  excellent  performances  of  geniua,  which  I  telt  at 
that  age  &o3i  pieces  wbicb  my  preeent  judgment  regards  u 
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trifling  and  conteinpliblt?.  Every  trivial  cause  of  pleasure  ii 
apt  to  affect  the  man  of  too  sanguine  a  coaipleiion  :  bia  op- 
petite  is  too  keen  to  suflei'  his  ta§te  to  be  delicate  -  aad  he  it 
in  all  reepecta  wLat  Ovid  uLys  of  himsE'lf  in  love, 

Uolla  meum  Iccibui  eor  eii  ciolabile  telit, 
Et  lemper  cnuia  eii,  cur  iga  temper  amm. 

One  of  thia  character  can  never  be  a  refined  judge  ;  never 

what  the  comic  poet  calla  elegant  Jbrmarum  ipeetator.  Tha 
excellence  aud  force  of  a  composition  inust  rdways  be  iinper- 
fectlv  eatimated  &oin  its  effect  on  the  miuds  of  any,  except 
we  tnow  the  temper  »nd  character  of  those  minde.  Tm 
most  powerful  effects  of  poetry  and  music  have  been  diH* 
played,  and  perhftpa  are  etiU  displayed,  where  these  arts  too 
DUt  in  a  very  low  and  imperfect  state.  The  rude  hearer  u 
affected  by  the  principlea  which  operate  in  these  arta  even. 
in  their  rudest  condition  ;  aud  he  is  not  skilful  enough  to 
perceive  the  defects.  But  as  the  arts  advance  towards-. 
their  perfection,  the  science  of  criticism  advances  with  equal 
pace,  and  the  pleasure  of  judges  is  frequently  interrupted 
Dy  the  faults  which  are  discovered  in  the  moat  finished 
compositions. 

Before  I  leave  thia  subject  I  canuot  help  taking  notice  of 

an  opiaiou  which  many  persona  entertain,  as  if  the  taats 

were  a  separate  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  tha 

judgment  and  imagination  ;  a  species  of  instinct,  by  whiofa': 

we  are  struck  naturally,  aad  at  tha  first  glance,  without  any 

previous  reasoning,  with  the  eiceUonciea,  or  the  defects,  of  ] 

j  Si  composition.     So  far  as  the  imagination  and  the  paaaiona 

f  are  concerned,  I  believe  it  true,  that  the  reason  is  little  con. 

j  sultiid ;  but  where  disposition,  where  decorum,  where  con- 

I  gruity  are  concerned,  in   short,  wherever  the  beat  taste 

I  differs  from  the  worst,  I  am  convinced  that  the  underatand- 

f  ing  operates,  and  nothing  else ;    and  its   operation  is  in 

'   reality  far  from  being  always  sudden,  or,  when  it  is  sudden, 

it  ia  often  far  from  being  nght.     Men  of  the  beat  taste,  by 

consideration,  come  frequently  to  change  these  early  and 

precipitate  judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its  aversion  to 

neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on  the  spot.      It  ia 

known  that  the  taste  (whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exactly 

H  we  improve  our  judgment,  by  extending  our  knowledjje^ 
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by  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and  by  frequont  exer- 
ciae.  They  who  have  not  takea  these  methoas,  if  their 
taste  decides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly ;  and  their 
quieknees  is  owing  to  their  presumption  and  rashness,  and 
oot  to  any  euddeu  irradiation,  that  in  a  inoroent  dispels  all 
darkneaa  iroio  their  minds.  But  they  who  have  cultivated 
that  species  of  knowledge  which  makes  the  object  of  taute, 
by  degrees,  and  habitimlly,  attain  not  only  a  soundness,  but 
B  readiness  of  judgment,  as  meu  do  by  the  same  methods  on 
all  other  occasions.  At  first  they  are  obliged  to  spell,  but 
at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  celeritjf ;  biit  this  celerity 
of  its  operation  is  no  proof  that  the  taste  is  a  distinct  faculty. 
Nobody,  I  believe,  has  attended  the  course  of  a  discussiou, 
which  turned  upon  matters  within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked 
reason,  but  must  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  process  of  the  argument  is  carried  on,  tho 
grounds  discovered,  the  objections  raised  and  answered,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  premises,  with  a  quickness  alto- 
gether as  great  as  the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with ; 
and  yet  wnere  nothing  but  plain  reason  either  is  or  can  be 
suspected  to  operate.  To  multiply  principles  for  every  differ- 
ent appearance,  is  useless,  and  unpuiloaophical  too  in  a  higli 
degr^. 
^^^  This  matter  might  be  pursued  much  further ;  but  it  is  not 
^^Bbe  extent  of  the  subject  which  must  prescribe  our  bounds, 
^^Hir  what  subject  does  not  branch  out  to  infinity  ?  It  is  the 
^^Klture  of  our  particular  scheme,  and  the  single  point  of 
^^Kew  in  vrhich  we  consider  it,  which  ought  to  put  a  Gtop  to 
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SECTION  I. — NOTELTT. 

Thb  first  and  the  simplest  emotion  which  we  discover  in 
the  human  mind,  is  Curiosity.  By  curiosity,  I  mean  what- 
ever desire  we  have  for,  or  whatever  pleasure  we  take  in, 
novelty.  We  see  children  perpetually  running  from  place 
to  place,  to  hunt  out  something  new:  they  catch  w-.t-h  great 
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I*  tjiosetliiiiga,  «iti(^  enga^  tu  Bierelj 
trf  tttMr  DOTt^ltj,  CBBDot  attach  us  for  may  leaeth  of  tioi^ 
eiuiimtj  k  tl>«  mo«t  Buperficial  of  «D  tLe  affectiMu;  it 
«baagi<*  it*  object  perpetuallr,  it  has  an  appetite  «hk4i  ii 
Vtrnr  iliacp,  but  rerr  eaailv  satisfied ;  and  it  has  always  an 
a|i|>«anui<«  of  giddineaB,reBtleemeBs,aiidaimetT.  Conositj, 
frutu  iU  nature,  ia  a  Teiy  actire  prindple ;  it  quicUy  miu 
wfiT  Itie  grt-fttect  part  of  its  objects,  and  soon  eihausta  the 
varitrtv  vrnich  i»  oanuDonly  to  be  met  with  in  nature ;  tlie 
Mine  tliingK  make  frequent  returoa,  and  thev  return  witL 
liNM  uiid  Leas  of  any  agreeable  efiect.  In  short,  the  occui> 
rfriKMtit  of  li&!,  by  the  time  we  come  to  koow  it  a  little,  ironld 
bit  iiicttpable  01  aOcctiiig  the  mind  with  aay  other  sensatioDS 
than  tliOM  of  loatliing  and  weariness,  if  many  things  were 
not  Bdapted  to  uJi'ect  the  mind  by  means  of  other  potren  be> 
Nidwi  novelty  in  them,  and  of  other  pasaions  besides  curioaitr 
,  ill  ounulveM.  These  powers  and  passions  shall  be  considerea 
in  their  jilikee.  But  whatever  these  powers  are,  or  upon 
wbiit  principle  soover  they  aftect  the  mind,  it  is  absolutely 
lineiiMNnry  t)iat  they  Hhould  not  be  exerted  in  those  things 
wliicli  ft  daily  and  vulgar  use  have  brought  into  a  stale  un- 
nlTootlnK  faHiiliarity,  Uoine  degree  of  novelty  must  be  one 
of  the  RiiiterialA  In  every  instrument  which  works  upon  the 
Uilntl  i  and  ourionily  blonds  itself  more  or  leas  witli  all  oui 

paHHioUB. 

SKOT.   II. — P4IW  AND   PLEASUEK, 

It  sc'ciiiH  ilion  necossary  towards  moving  the  passions  of 
poopio  iiilvimcrrl  in  life  to  any  considerable  degree,  that  the 
0bjt>iitii  designed  for  tliat  pur|)Oae,  besides  their  being  in 
■ome  ineaauro  new,  should  be  capable  of  exciting  pain  or 

Clwiiun)  from  other  causes.  Pain  »ud  pleasure  are  aimple 
lens,  inoApable  uf  dctinition.  People  are  not  liable  to  be 
mivtakeu  m  their  feelings,  but  they  are  ver^  i>equei>tly 
wrong  in  the  uan>eB  they  give  them,  and  in  their  rsasoninga 
about  thoii).  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  pain  arises  neceB- 
urtly  from  the  removal  of  some  pleasure;  as  they  think 
plttUuro  doea  &ura  the  oeosius  or  diminution  of  tome  pain.  1 
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Kur  mT  par*.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  ininf^ne,  that  pain  and 
pleaaure,  in  their  most  simple  and  aatural  niancei"  of  affect- 
ing, are  each  of  a  positive  nature,  and  bv  uo  nionnd  neceo- 
sarily  dependent  on  each  other  for  their'  eiisTence,  The 
human  mind  is  often,  and  I  thiuk  it  is  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  state  neither  of  pain  nor  pleasure,  which  I  call  a  state  of 
indifference.  When  I  am  carried  from  this  state  into  a 
state  of  actual  pleasure,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  I 
should  pass  through  the  medium  of  any  sort  of  pain.  If  in 
Bucb  0  state  of  indifference,  or  ease,  or  tranquillity,  or  call  it 
what  you  please,  you  were  to  be  suddenly  entertained  with 
a  concert  of  music,  or  euppoae  some  object  of  a  Sne  sh^ie, 
and  bright,  lively  colours,  to  be  presented  before  you ;  or 
imagine  your  smell  is  gratified  witn  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  j 
nr  if  without  any  previous  thirst  you  were  to  drink  of  acme 
pleasant  kind  of  wine,  or  to  taste  of  some  sweetmeat  with- 
out being  hungry;  in  alt  the  several  sensea,  of  heariiLg, 
smelling,  and  tasting,  you  undoubtedly  find  a  pleasure ;  yet 
if  I  inquire  into  the  state  of  your  mind  previous  to  these 
gratificationa,  you  will  hardly  tell  me  that  tliey  found  you  in  ■ 
any  kind  of  pain ;  or,  having  satisfied  these  several  senses 
with  their  several  pleaaures,  will  you  say  that  any  pain  has 
succeeded,  though  the  pleaaure  is  absolutely  over  ?  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  indifference, 
to  receive  a  violent  blow,  or  to  drink  of  eome  bitter  potion, 
or  to  have  his  eara  wounded  with  some  harsh  and  grating 
Bound ;  here  is  no  removal  of  pleaaure ;  and  yet  here  ia  felt 
in  every  sense  which  is  affeeted^a  pain  very  iCstinguishable. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  pain  in  these  cases  had  its 
rise  from  the  removal  of  the  pleaaure  which  the  man  enjoyed 
before,  though  that  pleasure  was  of  so  low  a  degree  as  to  be 
perceived  oijy  hy  the  removal.  But  this  seems  to  me  a 
subtnty,  that  is  not  discoverable  in  nature.  For  if,  previous 
to  the  pain,  1  do  not  feel  any  actual  pleaaure,  I  have  no 
reason  to  judge  that  any  auch  thing  exists ;  since  pleaaure 
is  oniif  pleaaure  as  it  is  felt.  The  aame  may  he  said  of  puiu, 
and  witn  equal  reason,  I  can  never  persuade  myself  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  mere  relations,  which  can  only  eiist 
as  they  are  contrasted ;  hut  I  think  I  can  discern  clearly 
that  there  are  positive  pains  and  pleasures,  which  do  not  nt 
■11  depend  upon  each  other.     Nothing  is  more  certain  to 
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my  own  feelings  than  this.  There  ia  nothing  wliicb  I  cnn 
JiBtingiiish  in  mj  mind  with  more  clearness  than  the  threa 
states,  of  iuditi'creuce,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  Every  one 
of  t)iese  I  can  perceive  without  any  Boit  or  idea  of  its  rela- 
tion to  anything  else.  Caius  ia  afflicted  with  a  fit  of  the 
colic ;  this  man  is  actually  in  pain ;  stretch  Caius  upon  the 
rank,  he  will  feel  a  much  greater  pain  :  but  doea  this  pain  of 
the  rack  ariae  from  the  remoral  of  any  pleasure  ?  or  ia  the 
fit  of  the  colic  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  jurt  as  we  are  pleaaed 
to  consider  it  F 


We  ehdl  carry  this  propoaition  yet  a  atep  farther.  "Wa 
ahall  venture  to  propose,  that  pitin  and  pleasure  are  not  only 
not  necessarily  dependent  for  their  exiatence  on  their  mu- 
tual diminution  or  removal,  but  that,  in  reality,  the  diminu- 
tion or  ceasing  of  pleasure  does  not  operate  like  positive 
pain  ;  and  tJiat  the  removal  or  diminution  of  pain,  in  its 
effect,  haa  veij  little  resemblance  to  positive  pleasure.'  The 
former  of  these  propositions  will,  I  believe,  be  much  more 
readily  allowed  than  the  latter ;  because  it  is  very  evident 
that  pleasure,  when  it  has  run  its  career,  sets  us  down  very 
nearly  where  it  found  ua.  Pleasure  of  every  kind  quickly 
satiancs  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  we  relapse  into  indifference,  or 
rather  we  fall  into  a  soft  tranquillity,  which  ia  tinged  with  the 
agreeable  colour  of  the  former  sensation.  I  own  it  is  not  at 
iirst  view  ao  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  a  great  pain  does 
not  resemble  positive  pleasure ;  but  let  us  recollect  in  what 
state  we  have  found  our  minds  upon  escaping  some  imminent 
danger,  or  on  being  released  from  the  severity  of  some  cruel 
pain.  We  have  on  such  occaaiona  found,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  the  temper  of  our  minds  in  a  tenor  very  remote 
trom  that  which  attends  the  presence  of  positive  pleasure ; 
we  have  found  them  in  a  state  of  much  sobriety,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  awe,  in  a  sort  of  tranquiUity  shadowed  with 

■■  Mr.  Locke  [Essay  on  the  Human  Underslaudiag,  1.  ii.  c.  20,  scoL 
IS]  thinks  that  the  rcmuvoJ  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  tontiidered  uidopor- 
■tes  Ha  a  pleasure,  and  Uie  losa  or  diminialiiDg  of  pl«uujn  u  ■  p&in.  It 
ia  lliii  upiniun  which  we  consider  here. 
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A  berror.  The  faaUon  of  the  countenance  and  the  gesture  of 
tlie  body  on  auch  occiwiouB  ia  ao  correapondeut  to  this  etate 
of  mind,  that  any  pcraou,  a  atranger  to  the  cause  of  the  ftp* 
pearauce,  would  rather  judge  ua  under  aome  cou^ternation, 

ria  the  enjoyment  of  anything  liie  positive  pleasure, 
'OC  i'  or'  iv  avlp  arq  viirii^  XiJ^B.  Got'  Ivi  irarpp 


kvlpoi  is 


,  ^a/i^ot  i'  tx»  tiffopou 


As  when  a  wrelch.  who,  conscioug 
Pursued  for  murder  from  his  naliv 
It  gains  aoBie  franlier,  breathlcBt 
All  gaze,  ill  noiidei ! 


a^ed; 


!rhi8  striking  appearance  of  the  man  whom  Homer  sup- 
poaes  to  have  juat  escaped  ao  imminent  danger,  the  sort  of 
mixed  posaion  of  terror  aud  surpriae,  n'ith  which  he  aflecta 
the  spectators,  painta  very  strongly  the  manner  ia  which  we 
find  ouraelrea  affected  upon  occasions  any  way  similar.  l''oi 
when  we  have  suffered  from  any  violent  emotion,  the  mind 
naturally  continues  in  aomethiag  tike  the  same  condition, 
after  the  eauae  which  first  produced  it  has  ceased  U/  operate. 
The  tossing  of  the  sea  remains  after  the  storm  ;  and  when 
this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely  subsided,  ail  the  paasion, 
which  the  accident  raised,  suhaicies  along  with  it ;  and  the 
mind  returns  to  its  usual  state  of  indifference.  In  short, 
pleasure  (I  mean  anything  either  in  the  inward  sensation, 
or  in  the  outward  appearance,  like  pleasure  from  a  positive 
:)  has  never,  I  uuagine,  its  origin  from  the  removal  of 
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Ept  shall  we  therefore  say,  that  the  removal  of  pain  or 
its  diminution  is  always  simply  painful  ?  or  aflirm  that  the 
ceaaation  or  the  lessening  of  pleaaure  is  always  attended 
itself  with  a  pleaaure  ?  By  no  means.  What  I  advance  is 
no  more  than  this ;  first,  that  there  a.iv  pleasures  and  pains 
of  a  positive  and  independent  nature:  and,  secondly,  that 
"the  feeling  which  resulta  from  the  ceaeiog  or  diminntion  of 
pain  does  ajt  bear  a  aufficient  resemblance  to  positive 
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pleasure,  to  hnye  H  considered  as  of  the  same  natii.'e,  or  to 
entitle  it  to  be  known  by  the  aftme  name ;  and.  thirdly,  that 
■upon  the  same  principle  the  removal  or  qualilicatioQ  of  plea- 
iure  baa  no  resemblance  to  positive  pain.  It  is  certain  that 
the  former  feeling  (t!je  removal  or  moderation  of  pain)  had 
something  in  it  far  i'rom  distreasing  or  disagreeable  in  it« 
nature,  This  feeling,  in  many  cases  so  agreeable,  but  in  all 
so  different  from  positive  pleasure,  has  no  name  which  I 
know ;  but  that  hinders  not  its  being  a  very  real  one,  and 
very  different  from  all  others.  It  is  most  certain  that  every 
species  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  how  different  soever  in 
its  manner  of  affecting,  is  of  a  poaitiye  nature  in  the  mind  ol 
him  who  feels  it.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  positive  j 
but  the  cause  may  be,  as  in  this  case  it  certainly  is,  a  sort 
of  Privation.  And  it  is  very  reasonable  that  we  should 
distinguish  by  some  term  two  things  so  distinct  in  nature 
na  a  pleasure  that  is  such  simply,  and  without  any  relation, 
from  that  pleasure  which  cannot  exist  without  a  relation, 
Snd  that  too  a  relation  to  pain.  Very  extraordinary  it 
>rould  be,  if  these  affections,  so  distinguishable  in  their 
fauaea,  so  different  in  their  effects,  should  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  because  vulgar  use  has  ranged  them  under 
the  same  general  title.  Wbenever  I  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  species  of  relative  pleasure,  I  call  it  Delight ;  and  I 
■hall  take  the  best  care  I  can  to  use  that  word  lu  no  other 
sense.  I  am  satisfied  the  word  ia  not  commonly  used  in 
thia  appropriated  signification;  but  I  thought  it  better  to 
take  up  a  word  already  known,  and  to  limit  its  signification, 
than  to  introduce  a  new  one,  which  would  not  perhaps  in- 
corporate BO  well  with  the  language.  I  should  never  have 
presumed  the  least  alteration  in  our  words,  if  the  nature  of 
the  language,  framed  for  the  purposes  of  business  rather  than 
those  of  philosophy,  and  the  nature  of  my  subject,  that  leada 
me  out  of  the  common  track  of  discourse,  did  not  in  a 
manner  necessitate  me  to  it.  I  shall  make  use  of  this 
liberty  with  all  possible  caution.  As  I  make  use  of  the 
word  DeligM  to  express  the  senaution  which  aceompanies 
the  removal  of  pain  or  danger ;  so  when  I  speak  of  positive 
pleasure,  I  shall  {;r  the  most  part  call  it  simply  Pleaswre, 
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It  must  be  obeerrcd,  that  the  cessation  of  plengurc  aRe 
the  mind  three  waya.  If  it  eiiuply  ceaae*,  after  having  c 
tiiiued  a  proper  time,  the  effett  is  inJifference  ;•  if  it 
abruptly  broken  off,  there  euauea  ou  uneasy  6eii^  called 
disappointment ;  if  f.he  object  be  bo  totally  lost  that  there  i> 
BO  chance  of  enjoying  it  again,  a  passion  arises  in  the  uiiud, 
which  ia  called  grief.  Now  there  ia  uone  of  these,  not  even 
grief,  which  ia  the  moat  violent,  that  I  think  hoe  any  re- 
semblajice  to  positire  pain.  The  person  who  grieves,  BufTera 
his  passion  to  grow  upon  himi  he  indulges  it,  he  loves  it: 
but  this  never  happens  in  the  case  of  actual  pain,  which  no 
man  ever  willingly  endured  for  any  considerahle  time. 
That  grief  should  he  vrillingly  endured,  though  far  from  a 
simply  pleasing  sensation,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  ui 
stood.  It  ia  the  i^ture  of  grief  to  keep  its  object 
petually  in  its  eye,  to  present  it  in  ita  mojt  pleasu: 
views,  to  repeat  all  the  circumstances  that  atienil  it.  evt 
the  last  minuteness  ;  to  go  bock  to  every  particidar  enji 
ment,  to  dwell  upon  each,  and  to  dud  a  thousand  new  per- 
fections in  all,  that  were  not  suffioiently  understood  before ; 
in  grief,  the  pleaeure  is  atill  uppermost ;  and  the  affliction 
we  suffer  has  no  resemblance  to  absolute  pain,  which  is  al- 
ways odioua,  and  which  we  endeavour  to  shake  off  as  soon 
as  poBsible.  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  which  abounds  with 
BO  many  natural  and  affectmg  images,  has  none  more  atrikinv 
than  thoae  which  Menelaua  raises  of  the  calamitous  fate  oi 
bis  friends,  and  his  own  manner  of  feeling  it.  He  owns, 
indeed,  that  he  often  givea  himself  some  iutermbsioii  from 
Buch  melancholy  reflections ;  but  he  observes,  too,  that, 
,*ncholy  aa  they  are,  they  give  him  pleasure. 
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Ilaiouai'  ai<ptifiis  ii  sopat  navifdiB  > 
H 
StQl  in  short  intsrvals  of  pleaiing  u 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  dues  I  at 
I  to  ibe  gloriouB  dend.  for  ever  dee 
JTmAI^  the  tribute  of  R  gratt/nt  tc 
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On  tKe  other  liimd,  when  we  recover  oiir  health,  when  w« 
escape  an  imminent  danger,  is  it  with  joy  that  we  are 
ali'ected  F     The  sense  on  these  occasions  is  far  from  that 


I 
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emooth  and  voluptuous  Batisfaction  which  the  assured  pro- 
epect  of  pleasure  bestows.  The  delight  which  arises  from  the 
modifications  of  pain  confesses  the  stock  from  whence  it 
sprung,  in  its  solio,  strong,  and  severe  nature. 


Most  of  the  ideas  which  are  capable  of  making  a  power- 
ful impreaaion  on  the  mind,  whether  simply  of  Pain  or 
Pleasure,  or  of  the  modifications  of  those,  may  he  reduced 
Tery  nearly  to  theae  two  heads,  gelf-preeervation  and  society  ; 
to  the  ends  of  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  our  passions  ara 
calculated  to  answer.  The  passions  which  concern  aelf- 
preservation,  turn  mostly  on  pain  or  danger.  The  ideas  of 
pain,  #ioAne*ff,.and  death,  fill  the  mind  witn  strong  emotions  . 
of  horror ;  biit  life  and  health,  though  they  put  us  in  a 
'  capacity  of  being  affected  with  pleaaure,  make  no  snch  im.« 
presaion  by  the  simple  enjoyment.  The  passions  therefore 
which  are  conversant  about  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 

#viduat  turn  chiefly  on  pain  and  danger,  and  they  are  the 

ynoat  powerful  of  all  the  passions. 

SECT.   Til. — OF    THE   BUBITME. 

WtfiTEVER  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to  eieite  the  ideas  of  pain 
and  danger,  that  ia  to  aay,  whatever  is  in  any  sort  terrible,  of 
is  conversant  about  terrible  objects,  or  operates  in  a  manner 
I  analogous  to  terror,  is  a  source  of  the  mblime ;  that  is,  it  ia 
i  productive  of  the  strongest  emotion  which  the  mind  is  capable 
'  of  feeling.  I  say  the  strongest  emotion,  because  I  am  satis- 
fied the  ideas  of  pain  are  much  more  powerful  than  those 
which  enter  on  the  part  of  pleasure.  W  ithout  all  doubt,  the 
torments  whict  we  may  be  made  to  suffer  are  much  greater 
in  their  effect  on  the  body  and  mind,  than  any  pleasures  which 
the  most  learned  voluptuary  could  suggest,  or  than  the  live- 
lieat  imagination,  and  the  most  sound  and  exquisitely  senaibia 
body,  oouid  enjoy.     Nay,  I  am  in  great  doubt  whether  anj 
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maW^ouJii  be  found,  who  would  earn  a  life  of  the  tnoBt  per- 
fect satisfiiction,  at  the  pric«  of  euding  it  in  the  torments, 
which  justice  inflicted  in  a  few  houra  od  the  late  unfortunate 
regicide  in  Prance.  But  as  pikiu  is  Htronger  in  its  operation 
than  plenaure,  ao  death  ia  in  general  a  much  more  affecting 
idea  than  pain ;  because  there  are  very  few  paina,  however 
esqujsite,  which  are  not  preferred  to  death:  nay,  what  gener- 
ally makes  pain  itself^  if  I  may  say  ao,  more  painful,  ia,  that 
it  is  conaidered  aa  an  emisaaiy  of  this  king  of  terrors.  "When 
danger  or  pain  press  too  ne-arly,  they  are  incapable  of  giving 
any  delight,  and  are  ai  mply  terrible  j  but  at  certain  diatancea, 
and  with  certain  modifieationa,  they  may  be,  and  they  are, 
deliRlitful,  as  we  every  day  experience.  The  cause  of  this  I 
ehall  endeavour  to  investigate  hereafter. 

BECT.  Tin. — OF  THi:  PAssroifa  which  beloso  to  society. 

The  other  head  under  which  1  clasa  our  paaaiona,  ia  that 
of  ioeiety,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  aorta.  1.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  »exe»,  which  answers  the  purpoee  of  propagation  ; 
and  next,  that  more  geiieral  society,  whieo  we  have  witli  men 
and  with  other  animals,  and  which  we  may  in  some  sort  be 
said  to  have  even  with  the  inanimate  world.  The  paaaions 
belonging  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  turn  wholly 
on  pain  and  danger ;  thoae  which  belong  to  generation  have 
their  origin  in  gratification  a  and  pleagurea ;  t^e  pleaaure  most 
directly  belong^ing  to  this  purpose  is  of  a  lively  character, 
rapturous  and  violent,  and  confeaaedly  the  highest  pleaaure 
of  aenae ;  yet  the  absence  of  this  so  great  an  enjoyment  scarce 
amounts  to  an  uneaaiaeas ;  and,  except  at  particular  times,  I 
do  not  think  it  affects  at  all.  When  men  describe  in  what 
manner  they  are  affected  by  pain  and  dnoMr,  they  do  not 
dwell  on  the  pleaaure  of  health  and  the  comfort  of  aeourity, 
and  then  lament  the  loti  of  these  satisfactions :  the  whole 
turns  upon  the  actual  paina  and  horrors  which  they  endure. 
But  if  you  listen  to  the  complaints  of  a  forsaken  lover,  you 
observe  that  he  insists  largely  on  the  pleaaurea  which  he  en- 
joyed, or  hoped  to  enjoy,  and  on  the  perfection  of  the  object 
of  his  desires ;  it  is  the  lo»s  which  ia  always  uppermost  in  hia 
mind.  The  vi  jlent  effecta  produced  by  love,  which  has  some- 
times been  even  wrought  up  to  madneas,  ia  no  objection  to 
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tbe  nile  whiuh  we  leek  to  eatablish.  When  men  liave  Buffer- 
ed their  iniaginfttioriB  to  be  long  affected  with  nny  ide*,  it  so 
"wholly  engrosaea  them  as  to  shut  out  by  degrees  alraoat  every 
other,  And  to  break  down  every  partition  of  the  wind  whica 
would  coafine  it.  Any  idea  is  suiBcient  for  the  purpoBe,  aa 
ivident  from  the  inmiite  variety  of  cauaea,  which  give  rise 
to  madneas :  but  tliis  at  moat  can  only  prove,  that  the  paseioa 
of  love  ia  capable  of  producing  very  extraordinary  effects,  not 
that  ita  eitroordinary  emotions  have  b 
positive  pain. 


8KCT.  U. — THE  FINAl  CAUSE  OF  THE 

THE    PASSIONS    BELONGING    TO    SELr-PBESKnVATION,   AJfD 
THOSE   WHICH   BEHAKD   THE    SOCIETr   OF    THE    BESKS, 

The  final  eauae  of  the  difference  in  character  between  the 

SBBsions  which  regard  self- preservation,  and  those  which  are 
ireoted  to  the  multiplication  of  the  speciea,  will  illuatrate 
the  foregoing  remarka  yet  further ;  and  it  is,  I  imagine, 
worthy  of  observation  even  upon  its  own  account,  Aa  the 
performance  of  our  duties  of  every  kind  depends  upon  life, 
and  the  performing  them  with  vigour  and  efficacy  depends 
upon  health,  we  are  very  strongly  affected  with  whatever 
threatens  the  deatmction  of  either ;  but  as  we  were  not 
made  to  acquiesce  in  life  and  health,  the  simple  enjoyment 
of  them  is  not  attended  with  any  real  pleasure,  leat,  satisfied 
with  that,  we  should  give  ourselves  over  to  indolence  and 
inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generation  of  mankind  is 
a  great  purpose,  and  it  ia  requisite  that  men  should  be 
animated  to  the  pursuit  of  it  by  some  great  incentive.  It 
is  therefore  attended  with  a  very  high  pleasure  ;  but  as  it  is 
by  no  means  designed  to  be  our  constant  huainess,  it  is  not 
fit  that  the  absence  of  this  pleasure  should  he  attended  with 
Bny  considerable  pain.  The  difference  between  men  and 
brutes,  in  this  point,  seems  to  be  remarkable.  Men  are  at 
■Jl  times  pretty  equally  disposed  to  the  pleasures  of  lovo^ 
because  they  are  to  be  guided  by  reason  in  the  time  and 
manner  of  indulging  them.  Had  any  great  nain  arisen 
from  the  want  of  this  satiafabtiou,  reason,  1  am  afraid,  would 
find  great  difiiculties  in  the  performance  of  its  office.  But 
brutea,  who  obey  laws,  in  the  esecution  of  which  their  owa 
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^^RaBcin  uae  but  litt^  share,  have  their  b 

■iich  times  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbe  BCHBatiou  from  the 
Tcant  is  yery  troubleHouie,  because  the  end  must  be  thea 
miBwered,  or  be  missed  in  many,  perhaps  for  ever ;  as  th> 
uiclinatioQ  returns  only  with  its  eeaean. 

»SKOT,   I. — 01    BEACTT,  ' 

The  passion  which  belongs  to  generation,  merely  as  such, 
IB  lust  only.    This  is  evident  in  brutes,  n'hose  paBsioua  are 
*  ced,   and  which   pjiraue    their    miroo8e_8   ; 


(iirectly  thjin-effia-  j  ThgjiEli^jJifltinction  they  oBflerve  with 
regard  to  their  mates,  Ja  that  of  aes.  It  ia  true,  that  they 
stick  severally  to  their  own  specieB  in  preference  to  alt 
others.  But  this  preference,  I  imagine,  does  not  arise  from 
any  sense  of  beauty  which  they  find  in  their  species,  as  Mr. 
Aadison  supposes,  but  from  a  law  of  some  other  kind,  to 
■which  they  are  subject;  and  this  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
from  their  apparent  want  of  choice  amongst  those  objects 
to  which  the  barriers  of  their  species  have  conhned  them. 
But  man,  who  is  a  creature  adiapted  to  a  greater  variety  | 
and  intricacy  of  relation,  connects  with  the  general  passioa^ 
the  idea  of  some  aocial  qualities,  which  direct  and  heighten  T 
the  appetite  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals;  I 
aud  as  he  ia  not  designed  like  them  to  live  at  large,  it  is  fit  I 
that  he  should  have  something  to  create  a  preference,  and 
fix  his  choice  ;  and  this  in  general  should  be  some  sensible  i 
quality ;  as  no  other  can  so  quickly,  so  powert'ully,  or  so 
surely  produce  its  effect.  The  object  therefore  of  this ' 
miied  passion,  which  wo  call  love,  is  the  beavty  of  the  sex. 
Men  are  carried  to  the  sex  in  general,  as  it  is  the  sei,  and 
by  the  common  law  of  nature ;  but  they  are  attached  to 
particulars  hy  personal  heaufy.  1  call  beauty  a  social  quality ; 
tor  where  women  and  men,  and  not  only  they,  but  when 
other  animalH  give  US  a  sense  of  joy  und  pieaaure  in  behold- 
ing them,  (and  there  are  many  that  do  so,)  they  inspire  us 
with  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  aifectlon  towards  their 
persons  ;  we  like  to  have  them  near  us,  aud  we  enter  will- 
ingly iiito  a  kind  of  relation  with  them,  unless  we  should 
^^hiive  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary.  But  to  what  end,  in 
^^Bany  cases,  'his  was  designed,  I  am  unable  to  die 
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y  K6  no  jester  reason  for  a  connexion  between  man  aud 

iftveral  animala  who  are  attired  in  bo  eTigB{,^ng  a 
than  between  him  iiiid  some  othera  who  entirely  want  thii 
KttrBCtioD,  or  poBBesB  it  in  a  far  weaker  degree.  But  it  is 
probable,  that  Providence  did  not  make  even  this  distinction, 
but  with  a  tLcw  to  some  great  eud ;  though  we  cannot  pef« 
neive  distinctly  what  it  is,  as  his  wiadom  is  not  our  wiaiuiiii, 
nor  our  ways  nis  waya. 

fiECT.  11. — aoCIETT  AND    BOLITDDB. 

Thb  Becond  branch  of  the  social  paseione  is  that  irMch 
adrainistera  to  gociety  in  r/eneral.  with  regard  to  thia,  I 
observe,  that  society,  merely  as  Hociet^,  without  any  parti- 
cular heighteninga,  givea  ua  no  positive  pleasure  in  the 
enjoyment ;  but  absolute  and  entire  solitude,  that  is,  the 
total  and  perpetual  eicluaion  from  all  society,  is  as  great  ■ 
positive  pain  as  can  almost  be  conceived.  Therefore  in  the 
oalance  between  the  pleasure  of  general  society,  and~the 
pain  of  abaolute  solitude,  pain  is  the  predominant  idea.  But 
the  pleasure  of  any  particular  social  enjoyment  outweighs 
very  considerably  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  want  of  that 
partLcuiar  enjoyment ;  so  that  the  strongest  sensationa  re- 
lative to  the  nabitndea  of  partiovlar  society  are  senaationa  of 
pleasure.  Good  company,  lively  conversations,  and  the 
eude^inents  of  ij-iendship,  fill  the  mind  with  great  pleasure; 
a  temporary  solitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable. 
Thia  may  perhaps  prove  that  we  are  creatures  designed  for 
contemplation  as  well  aa  action ;  since  solitude  as  well  as 
I  society  has  its  pleasures ;  as  from  the  former  observation 
j  wa  may  discern,  that  an  entire  life  of  solitude  contradict! 
'  the  purpoaes  of  our  being,  since  death  itself  ia  scarcely  sa 
idea  of  more  terror. 

aUCT.   KIT,— STMPATHT,   IMITATION,  AND  AMBmOIT. 

TIndee  thia  denomination  of  society,  the  passions  are  of  a 
complicated  kind,  and  branch  out  into  a  variety  of  forma, 
agreeably  to  that  variety  of  ends  they  are  to  serve  in  the 
great  chain  of  society.  The  three  principal  links  in  thia 
ehftiu  aie  tj/mjiutiy,  imitation,  and  a^Unlitm, 
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It  is  by  tbe  first  of  these  paKHions  that  ire  enter  intu  the 
concerns  of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  mo  ed, 
and  are  never  suffered  to  he  indifferent  spectators  of  almiMt 
wiything  which  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must* 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  wliich  we  are  pii| 
into  the  place  of  nnother  man,  and  affected  in  many  reapc  *  ■ 
as  he  is  affected ;  so  that  this  passion  may  either  partake 
the  nature  of  those  which  regard  self-preserration,  and  turn- 
ing upon  pain  jnay  ))e  a  source  of  the  sublime ;  or  it  may 
turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure ;  and  then  whatever  has  been 
said  of  the  -social  affections,  whether  they  regard  societr  in 
general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may  be  appUca- 
ble  here.  It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  other  affecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from 
one  breast  to  another,  and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a 
delight  on  wretchedness,  misery,  and  death  itaeli.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  objects  which  in  the  reality  would 
shock,  are  in  tragical,  and  such  like  representations,  the 
source  of  a  very  high  species  of  pleasure.  This,  taken  as  a 
fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  The  satisfac. 
tion  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  w« 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  moi« 
than  a  fiction ;  and,  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
freedom  from  the  evils  which  we  see  represented.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  practice  much  too  common  in  inquiries  of  thia 
nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelings  which  merely  arise 
from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our  bodies,  or  from  tho 
natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  certain  con- 
clusions of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  presented  to 
US ;  for  I  should  imagine,  that  the  influence  of  reason  in 
producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  extensive  as  it  ii 
commonly  believed. 


■o  examine  this  point  concerning  the  effect  of  tragedy  in,fl 
oper  manner,  we  must  previously  consider  how  wi 
ted  by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-croaturt-a  in  cin 
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pttuices  of  real  distresB.  I  ani  convinced  we  have  n  dogreo 
of  delight,  and  that  no  eraaU  one,  in  the  I'eal  misfortnEea  and 
paina  of  others  ;  for  let  the  aflection  be  what  it  will  in  ap- 
pearance, if  it  does  not  make  us  shun  such  objecta,  if  ou  the 
contrary  it  induces  ua  to  appronch  them,  if  it  makes  us 
dwell  upon  them,  in  this  case  I  conceive  we  must  have  a  de- 
light or  pleasure  of  some  species  or  other  in  contemplating 
objecta  of  this  kind.  Do  we  not  read  the  authentic  histories 
of  Bcenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much  pleasure  as  romances 
or  poems,  where  the  incidents  are  fictitious  p  The  prosperity 
of  no  empire,  nor  the  grandeur  of  no  king,  can  so  agreeably 
affect  in  the  reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  Btate  of  Macedon, 
and  the  distreaa  of  its  unhappy  prince.  Such  a  catastrophe 
touches  us  in  history  as  much  aa  the  destruction  of  Troy 
does  in  fable.  Our  delight,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  is  very 
greatly  heightened,  if  the  sufferer  he  some  excellent  person 
who  sinks  under  an  unworthy  fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato  are 
both  virtuous  characters  ;  but  we  are  more  deeply  affected 
by  the  violent  death  of  the  one,  and  the  ruiu  of  the  great 
cause  he  adhered  to,  than  with  the  deaerved  triumpha  uid 
ninterrupted  prosperity  of  the  other ;  for  terror  is  a  paesioii 
hich  always  produces  delight  when  it  does  not  press  too 
ilosely ;  and  pity  is  a  passion  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
jecauae  it  arises  from  love  and  social  affection.  Wkenerer 
vre  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  active  purpose,  the  passion 
which  animates  us  to  it  is  attended  with  delight,  or  a  pleaaure 
of  eome  kind,  let  the  subject-matter  be  what  it  will ;  and  as 
our  Creator  has  designed  that  we  should  he  united  by  the 
jbond  of  sympathy,  he  baa  atrengthened  that  bond  by  a  pro- 
Iportionable  delight ;  and  there  most  where  out  sympathy  ia 
vnost  wanted,^m  the  diatresaea  of  others.  If  this  passion 
was  simply  painful,  we  would  shun  with  the  greatest  care  all 
persons  and  places  that  could  excite  such  a  passion )  as  some, 
who  are  so  far  gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  endure  any  strong 
impression,  actually  do.  But  the  case  is  widely  different 
with  the  greater  part  of  mankind ;  there  ia  no  spectacle  we 
BO  ea^ly  pursue,  as  that  of  some  uncommon  and  grievoua 
calamity ;  so  that  whether  the  misfortune  is  before  our  eyea, 
or  whether  they  are  turned  back  to  it  in  history,  it  always 
^toucliea  with  delight.  This  ia  not  an  unmixed  delight,  but 
Uemied  with  no  small  uneasiness.     Xne  delight  we  have  in 
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flucL  things,  hindera  us  from  ahuiming  Beetles  of  miBerj ;  and 

the  paiu  we  feel  prompts  us  to  relieve  ourselves  in  relieving 
those  who  suffer;  and  all  this  antecedent  to  any  reasoning, 
by  an  instinct  that  works  us  to  its  owu  purposes  withoi^ 
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^K^It  is  thus  in  real  calamities.  In  imitated  distresBeB  the 
only  difference  is  the  pleaeure  resulting  from  the  effects  of 
imitation ;  for  it  is  never  so  pertect,  but  we  can  perceive  it 
is  imitation,  and  on  that  principle  are  somewhat  pleased  with 
it.  And  iudeed  in  some  cases  we  derive  as  much  or  more 
pleasure  li-om  that  source  than  &om  the  thing  itself.  But 
then  I  imagiae  we  shall  be  much  miataken,  if  we  attribute 
any  considerable  port  of  our  satisfaction  in  tragedy  to  tbe 
consideration  that  tragedy  is  a  deceit,  and  its  representations 
no  reaUtiea.  The  nearer  it  approaches  the  reality,  and  the 
farther  it  removes  us  from  all  idea  of  fiction,  the  more  per- 
fect is  its  power.  But  be  its  power  of  what  Idnd  it  will,  it 
never  approaches  to  what  it  represents.  Choose  a  day  oil 
which  to  represent  the  most  sublime  and  affecting  tragedy 
we  have ;  appoint  the  most  favourite  actors ;  spare  no  cost 
upon  the  acenes  and  decorations,  unite  the  greatest  efforts  of  ■ 
poetry,  painting,  and  music ;  and  when  you  have  collected 
your  audience,  just  at  the  moment  when  their  minds  are  , 
erect  with  expectatioo,  let  it  be  reported  that  a  state  criminal  i 
of  high  rank  is  on  the  point  of  being  executed  in  the  adjoin-  I 
ing  square  -,  in  a  moment  the  emptiness  of  the  theatre  would  i 
demonHtrate  the  comparative  we^tnesH  of  the  imitative  arts, 
and  proclum  the  triumph  of  the  real  sympathy.  I  believe ' 
that  this  notion  of  our  having  a  simple  pain  in  the  reality, 
yet  a  delight  in  the  representation,  ariaea  from  hence,  that 
we  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  what  we  would  by  no 
means  choose  to  do.  from  what  we  should  be  eager  enough 
to  see  if  it  was  once  done.  We  delight  in  seeing  thinga,  / 
which,  3D  far  from  doing,  our  heartiest  wishes  would  be  to  | 
Bee  redressed.  This  nome  capital,  the  pride  of  England  and  . 
of  Europe,  1  believe  no  man  is  bo  strangely  wicked  as  to  I 
desire  to  see  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  or  an  earthquake  i 
though  he  should  be  removed  himself  to  the  greatest  distonca  '. 
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/  from  tite  dnnger.  But  BunpoBo  Buch  a  fatitl  accident  to  havfl 
/  happened,  what  numbers  from  all  parts  would  crowd  to  be- 
\  hold  the  ruins,  and  amongst  many  who  would  have  been  con- 
J  tent  never  to  have  seen  London  in  its  glory !  Nor  is  it,  either 
in  real  or  fictitjous  distresses,  our  imnninity  from  thetn  which 
producea  our  delight ;  in  my  own  mind  I  can  discover  no- 
thing like  it.  I  apprehend  that  this  mistake  is  owing  to  & 
sort  of  BophiBra,  by  which  we  are  frequently  imposed  upon; 
it  arises  from  our  not  distinguishing  between  what  is  indeed 
a  necessary  condition  to  otir  doing  or  suffering  anything  in 
general,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  some  particular  act.  If  a 
man  kills  me  with  a  sword,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
this  that  we  should  have  been  both  of  us  aUve  before  the 
fact ;  and  yet  it  would  bq  absurd  to  aay,  that  our  being  botk 
living  creatures  was  the  cause  of  his  crime  and  of  my  death. 
So  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  my  life  should 
be  out  of  any  imminent  hazard,  before  I  can  take  a  delight 
In  the  sufferings  of  others,  real  or  imaginary,  or  indeed  in 
knything  else  from  any  caiLse  whatsoever.  But  then  it  is  a 
'sophism  to  argue  from  thence,  that  this  immunity  is  the 
cause  of  my  delight  either  on  these  Or  on  any  occaaiona.  No 
one  can  distinguish  such  a  cause  of  satisfaction  in  his  own 
mind,  I  believe ;  nay,  when  we  do  not  sufler  any  \ery  acute 
pain,  nor  are  exposed  to  any  imminent  danger  of  our  lives, 
we  can  feel  for  others,  whilst  we  suffer  ourselves ;  and  often 
then  most  whoa  we  are  softened  by  afBiction ;  we  aee  with 
pity  even  distresses  which  we  would  accept  in  the  place  of 
our  own, 

BEOT.  XTI. — IMITATIOlf. 

The  second  passion  belongmg  to  society  is  imitation,  or, 
if  you  will,  a  desire  of  imitating,  and  eonseqilently  a  pleaauro  ' 
in  it.  This  passion  arises  from  much  the  8ame'~cause  with 
sympathy.  ±'or  as  sympathy  makes  us  take  a  concern  in 
whatever  men  feel,  so  this  affection  prompts  us  to  copy  what- 
ever they  do;  and  consequently  we -have  a  pleasure  in  imi- 
tating, and  in  whatever  belongs  to  imitation  merely  as  it  ia 
Buch,  without  any  intervention  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  but 
solely  from  our  natural  constitution,  which  Providence  haa 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  find  either  pleasure  or  delight, 
aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  in  wbatever  regards  thB 
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r  being.  It  ia  by  imit&tioti  far  more  than  by 
precept,  that  we  leam  everything;  and  what  we  learn  tliuH, 
we  acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but  more  pleasantly. 
Tliia  forms  our  manners,  our  opinions,  our  lives.  It  is  out) 
of  the  BtroDgest  linka  of  society ;  it  is  a  species  of  mutual 
compliance,  which  all  men  yield  to  each  other,  without  coa- 
Btraint  to  themselves,  and  which  ia  extremely  Battering  to  all. 
Herein  it  is  that  painting  and  many  other  agreeable  arts  have 
laid  one  of  the  principal  tbundations  of  their  power.  And 
since,  by  its  influence  on  our  manners  and  our  paesione,  it  is 
of  such  great  consequence;  I  shall  here  veuture  to  lay  down 
a  rule,  which  may  intorm  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty 
when  we  are  to  attribute  the  power  of  the  arts  to  imitation, 
or  to  our  pleasure  in  the  skill  of  the  imitator  merely,  and 
when  to  eympatby,  or  souje  other  cause  in  conjunction  with 
it.  When  the  obj^  represented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  sucli 
aa  we  could  have  bo  deeire  of  seeing  in  the  reality,  then  Ii 
may  be  sure  that  its  power  in  poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to! 
the  power  of  imitation,  and  to  no  cause  operating  in  the  thing 
I  itselir  So  it  ia  with  most  of  the  pieces  which  the  painters 
cull  Etill-life.  In  these  a  cottage,  a  dunghill,  the  meanest  and 
most  ordinary  utenaila  of  the  kitchen,  are  capable  of  giving 
us  pleaflure.  But  when  the  object  of  the  pamting  or  poem 
is  such  as  we  should  run  to  see  if  real,  let  it  afl'ect  us  with 
what  odd  sort  of  sense  it  will,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  thfa 
power  of  the  poem  or  picture  is  more  owing  to  the  nature  OB 
the  thing  itself  than  to  the  mere  effect  of  unitation,  or  to  a 
consideration  of  the  skill  of  the  imitator,  however  excellent! 
Aristotle  has  spoken  so  much  and  so  solidly  upon  the  fori'e 
of  imitation  in  his  Poetics,  that  it  makes  any  further  dis- 
course upon  this  subject  the  less  necesBary, 

SECT.   IVII, — AMBITION. 

AiTHOUQH  imitation  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  used 
by  Providence  in  bringing  our  nature  towards  its  perfection, 
yet  if  men  gave  themselves  up  to  imitation  entirely,  and  each 
tbllowed  the  other,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal  circle,  it  is  easy  to 
aee  that  there  never  could  be  any  improvement  amongst  them. 
^Jien  must  remain  as  brutes  do,  the  same  at  the  end  that  they 
^^be  at  this  day,  and  that  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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world.  To  prevent  this,  God  has  plnuted  in  man  a  sense  of 
ambition,  and  a  satiafaction  nriHing  from  the  oontemplation 
of  hia  excelling  his  fellows  in  something  deemed  valuable 
aroongBt  them.  It  is  this  paasion  that  drives  men  to  all  tlie 
vaja  we  see  in  use  of  9i);nalizing  themselves,  and  that  tends 
to  make  whatever  excites  in  a  man  the  idea  of  this  distinc- 
tion 80  very  pleasant.  It  has  been  so  strong  as  to  make  very 
miserable  men  take  comfort,  that  they  were  supreme  in  misery ; 
aud  certain  it  is. that,  where  we  cannot  distinguish  ourselves  by 
something  excellent,  vre  begin  to  take  a  complacency  in  some 
singular  infirmities,  follies,  or  defects  of  one  kind  or  other.  It 
«ia  on  this  principle  that  flattery  is  bo  prevalent ;  for  flattery  is 
I  no  more  toan  what  raises  in  a  man's  mind  an  idea  of  a  pre- 
\ference  which  he  baa  not.  Now,  whatever,  either  on  good 
or  upon  bad  grounds,  tends  to  raise  a  man  in  his  own  opinion, 
produces  a  sort  of  swelling  and  triumph,  that  is  extremely 
grateful  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  this  swelling  is  never  mora 
perceived,  nor  operates  with  more  force,  than  when  without 
danger  we  are  conversant  with  terrible  objects  ;  the  mind  al- 
ways claiming  to  itself  some  part  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  thiuga  which  it  contemplates.  Hence  proceeds 
what  Longinus  has  observed  of  that  glorying  sense  of  in- 
ward greatness,  that  always  fills  the  reader  of  such  passagea 
in  poets  and  orators  as  are  sublime ;  it  is  what  every  man 
must  have  felt  in  himself  upon  such  occasions. 

SBCT.   XTIIl, — THE   EECAPITCLATION.  "TWr  Vukol^ 
•  Xtl  «.B- 

To  draw  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  into  a  few  difr^ 
tinct  points: — The  pasaiona  which  belong  to  self-preserva- 
tion turn  on  pain  and  danger ;  they  are  simply  paitrful  when 
their  causes  immediately  affect  us ;  they  are  dehghtfnl  when 
we  have  an  idea  of  pain  and  danger,  without  being  actually 
in  such  circumstances ;  this  delight  I  have  not  called  pleasure, 
because  it  turns  on  pain,  and  because  it  is  different  enough 
from  any  idea  of  poaitive  pleasure.  Whatever  excites  this 
delight,  I  call  sublime.  The  passions  belonging  to  self-pre- 
servation are  the  strongest  of  all  the  passions. 

The  second  head  to  which  the  passions  are  referred  with 
relation  to  their  final  caus",  is  society.  There  are  two  aorta 
of  societies.     The  first  ta,  the  society  of  sex.     The  pasaioii. 


•na  conciLusios. 

longing  to  this  ib  called  love,  and  it  contains  a  miitnre  of 
;  its  object  13  the  beauty  of  women.  The  other  is  the 
_  t  Hociel^  with  man  and  ail  other  aniinnls.  The  passion 
BubBervient  to  this  is  called  likewiae  love,  hut  it  has  no 
miiture  of  luat,  and  its  object  is  beauty ;  whieli  ia  a  name  I 
shall  apply  to  all  such  qualities  in  things  as  induce  in  ua  a 
sense  of  affection  and  tendemeas.  or  aome  other  passion  the 
most  nearly  resembling  these.  The  pnaaion  of  lore  has  ita 
rise  in  positiye  pleasure ;  it  ia,  like  all  things  which  grow 
out  of  pleasure,  capable  of  being  mixed  with  a  mode  of 
uneasiness,  that  is,  when  an  idea  of  ita  object  is  eicited  in 
the  mind  with  an  idea  at  the  same  time  of  having  irre- 
trievably lost  it.  This  miied  sense  of  pleasure  I  have  not 
called  pain,  because  it  turns  upon  aetual  pleasure,  and  be- 
cause it  is,  both  in  ita  cauae  and  in  moat  of  ita  effects,  of  a 
nature  altogether  different. 

Next  to  the  general  passion  we  have  for  society,  to  a 
choice  in  which  we  are  directed  by  the  pleasure  we  have  in 
the  object,  the  pajticiJar  passion  under  this  head  called 
flvmpatbv  baa  the  greatest  esteut.  The  nature  of  this 
passion  IS,  to  put  us  in  the  plaee  of  another  in  whatever 
cireumHtance  he  is  in,  and  to  affect  us  in  a  like  manner ; 
BO  that  this  passion  may,  as  the  occasion  requires,  turn 
either  on  pain  or  pleasure;  but  with  the  modifications 
mentioned  in  some  cases  in  sect.  11.  As  to  imitation  and 
■rWeference,  nothing  more  need  be  said. 


SECT.   us. — THE    COKCLCSIOK. 


I  BELIEVED  that  an  attempt  to  range  and  methodize 
of  our  moat  leading  paaaiona  would  be  a  good  preparative  to 
such  an  inquiry  aa  we  are  going  to  make  in  the  ensuing 
discourse.  The  passions  I  have  mentioned  are  almost  the 
only  ones  which  it  can  be  necessary  to  consider  in  our  pre- 
sent design ;  though  the  variety  of  the  passions  is  great,  and 
worthy,  in  every  branch  of  that  variety,  of  an  attentive  in- 
vestigation. The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human 
mind,  the  stronger  traces  we  everywhere  find  of  His  wisdom 
who  made  it.  If  a  discourse  on  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the 
bodv  may  bo  considered  as  an  hymn  to  the  Creator ;  the  uae 
«rf  tfee  passiona,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  cwwot  be 
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barrea  of  ptaiae  to  him,  nor  unproductive  to  onrai'lToa  U 
that  noble  and  unconimon  union  of  science  and  admiration,, 
which  a  couteiu  plat  ion  of  the  ■works  of  infinite  wisdom  alooa 
can  afford  to  a  rational  miiid:  whilst,  referring  to  him  what- 
ever we  find  of  right  or  good  or  fair  in  ouraelveu,  discoTeiintf 
his  Btreagth  and  wutdom  even  in  our  own  weakneaa  ana. 
imperfection,  honouring  them  where  we  discover  them 
clearly,  and  adoring  their  profundity  where  we  are  lost  in^ 
our  search,  we  may  be  inquiaitire  without  impertiuence,  and,' 
elevated  without  pride ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if  I  may  dam. 
to  8ay  Bo,  into  the  couuBela  of  the  Almighty  by  a  coneid^-. 
ation  of  his  works.  The  elevation  of  the  mind  oueht  to  be. 
the  principal  end  of  ail  our  atudiea ;  which  if  they  oo  not  in 
some  measure  effect,  they  are  of  very  little  service  to  ua, 
But,  beside  thia  great  purpose,  a  consideration  of  the  ratioii&l» 
of  our  pasBiona  seems  to  me  very  necessary  for  nil  who  woul^ 
affect  them  upon  Bolid  and  sure  principles.  It  is  not  enough; 
to  know  them  in  general :  to  affect  them  after  a  delicate 
manner,  or  to  jud^i' properly  of  any  work  designed  to  affect 
them,  we  should  know  the  esact  boundaries  of  their  severd 
jurisdictions ;  we  ehould  pursue  them  through  all  choir 
variety  of  operations,  and  pierce  into  the  inmost,  and  what 
might  appear  inacceBsible,  parts  of  our  nature, 
Quod  tatet  arcani  non  enarrahihjibr-'i. 

Without  all  thia  it  is  por^sible  fur  a  man,  after  a  confuse^ 
manner,  sometimea  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  q| 
his  work  ;  hut  he  can  never  have  a  certain  determinate  rul^ 
to  go  by,  nor  can  he  ever  make  his  propositions  sufficientljli 
clear  to  others.  Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  thom 
who  cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have,  vrithi 
out  this  critical  knowledge,  succeeded  well  in  their  several 
provinces,  and  will  succeed :  as  among  artificera  there  ar& 
many  machinea  made  and  even  invented  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  principles  they  are  governed  by.  It  ia,  I 
own,  not  uncommon  to  be  wrong  in  theory,  and  right  in. 
practice ;  and  we  are  happy  that  it  is  bo.  Men  often  act. 
right  from  their  feelings,  who  afterwards  reason  but  ill  on 
them  from  principle :  hut  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  at- 
tempt at  such  reasoning,  and  equally  impossible  to  prevent 
its  having  some  influence  on  cur  practice,  surely  it  is  wutli, 
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taking  Rome  paina  to  have  it  just,  and  founded  on  tl  e  basis 
ofeure  experience.  "We  might  eipect  that  the  artist*  them- 
selves would  have  been  our  eureot  guidee ;  but  the  artists 
have  been  too  much  occupied  in  the  practice :  the  pbiltiso 
phera  have  done  little ;  and  what  they  nave  done,  was  mostly 
with  a  view  to  their  own  schemes  and  systemB :  and  as  for 
those  called  critics,  they  have  generally  Bought  the  rule  of 
the  arts  in  the  wrong  place ;  they  sought  it  among  poema, 
pictures,  engravings,  statues,  and  buddings.  But  art  can. 
jnever  give  the  rules  that  make  an  art.  'Ihia  is,  I  believe,  jl 
the  reason  why  artists  in  general,  and  poets  principally,  \ 
have  been  con£ned  in  ho  narrow  a  circle :  they  have  beeu  I 
rather  imitators  of  one  another  than  of  nature ;  and  this  I 
with  HO  laithful  an  uniformity,  and  to  so  remote  an  auti-.  I 
quity,  that  it  ia  hard  to  aay  wno  gave  the  first  model.  Cri-  | 
ties  follow  them,  and  therefore  can  do  little  as  guides.  I 
can  judge  but  poorly  of  anything,  whilst  I  measure  it  by 
no  other  standard  than  itself.  The  true  standard  of  the  arts  \ 
■  ia  in  every  man's  power;  and  an  easy  observation  of  thai 
most  common,  sometimes  of  the  meanest,  things  in  nature, 
will  give  the  truest  lights,  where  the  greatest  sagacity  and 
industry,  that  slights  such  observation,  must  leave  us  in  the 
dark,  or,  what  is  worse,  amuse  and  mislead  us  by  false  lights. 
In  an  inquiry  it  is  almost  everything  to  be  once  in  a  right 
road.  I  am  satisfied  I  have  done  but  little  by  these  observa- 
tions considered  in  themselves ;  and  I  never  should  have 
taken  the  pains  to  digest  them,  much  less  should  1  have 
mer  ventured  to  publish  them,  if  I  was  not  convinced  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  the  corruption  of  science  than  to  suffer 
it  to  stagnate.  These  waters  roust  be  troubled,  before  they 
can  esert  their  virtues.  A  man  who  works  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  things,  though  he  may  be  wrong  himself,  yet  be  clears 
the  way  for  others,  and  may  chance  to  make  even  his  erroi'a 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In  the  following  parts  I 
shall  inquire  what  things  they  are  that  cause  in  us  the  affec- 
tions of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  as  in  this  I  have  con> 
sidered  the  affections  themselves.  I  only  desire  one  lavonr, 
— that  no  part  of  this  discourse  may  be  judged  of  by  itself, 
and  independently  of  the  rest;  for  1  am  sensible  I  have  not 
disposed  my  materials  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  con- 
'tpoversy,  but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving  eiamination , 
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that  they  are  not  Bnned  at  sU  points  for  battle,  but  dreaaed 
to  visit  those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful  eutranco 
to  truth. 


BKOTIOir  I. — OF  THE   PAJSIOK   CAD^D  BT  TU   EUBLm. 

The  pasBion  caiiaed  by  the  great  and  Biiblime  in  nature, 
when  those  causes  operate  moet  powerfully,  ie  aatoniah- 
ment ;  and  aatoniehment  is  that  state  of  the  eoul,  in  which 
all  its  motions  are  suspended,  with  Home  degree  of  horror.' 
In  thia  case  the  mind  ib  so  entirely  iilled  with  its  object,  tbat 
it  cannot  entertain  any  other,  nor  by  consequence  reason  en 
that  object  which  employs  it.  Hence  arises  the  great 
power  of  the  sublime,  that,  far  from  being  produced  by  them, 
\t  anticipates  our  reasonings,  and  hurries  uh  on  hy  an  irre- 
Bistible  force.  Aetonishment,  as  I  have  said,  ia  the  effect  of 
the  sublime  in  its  highest  degree;  the  inferior  effects  are 
^^  admiration,  reverence,  and  respect. 


SECT.   n. — TEBBOB. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  powers 
of  acting  and  reasoning  as  fear.'*  For  fear  being  an  appr^ 
hension  of  pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  re- 
Bemblea  actual  pain.  Wliatever  therefore  is  terrible,  with 
regard  to  sight,  is  sublime  too,  whether  this  cauae  of  terror 
be  endued  with  greatness  of  dimensions  or  not ;  for  it  is 
impoBsible  to  look  on  anything  as  trilling,  or  contemptible,  | 
that  mflv  be  dangerous.  There  are  many  animals,  who  i 
though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  raiHing  ideas  * 
j^f  the  Bublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects  of 
terror.  As  serpents  and  poisonpua  animals  of  almost  all 
kinds.  And  to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annei  an 
adventitious  idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison 
greater.  A  level  plain  of  a  vast  extent  on  land,  is  certainly 
no  mean  idea ;  the  prospect  of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  ei* 
'  Put  I.  Mci.  3,  4,  7.  ■  Fail  IV.  MCI.  3—6. 
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'tonaive  as  a  proapecl  of  the  ocean :  but  can  it  pver  611  the 
miad  with  anything  so  great  ae  the  ocean  iteelTF  This  is 
owing  to  several  cauaes ;  but  it  is  owing  to  none  more  than 
this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  object  of  no  small  terror.  IndeedA 
terror  is  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly  or  laJt^ 
tently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime.  Several  lan» 
guages  bear  a  strong  testimony  to  the  affinity  of  these  ideas. 
They  frequently  use  the  same  word,  to  sigmfr  indifferently 
the  modes  of  ^onishment  or  admiration,  ana  those  of  ter- 
ror. Oaftfiot  IB  in  Greek,  either  fear  or  wonder ;  ftifoc  ia 
terrible  or  respectable;  alSiu,  to  reverence  or  to  fear.  Ve- 
reor  in  Latin,  is  what  aiiiai  is  in  6reek.  The  Homans  used 
the  verb  stupeo,  a  term  which  strongly  marks  the  state  of  an 
astonished  mind,  to  egress  the  eflect  either  of  einipte  fear 
or  of  astonishment ;  the  word  attonilui  (thunder-struck)  is 
equally  expressive  of  the  alliance  of  these  ideas  i  and  do  not 
the  Prench  etonnement,  and  the  English  asionighvwnt  and 
amaxemeni,  point  out  as  clearly  the  kindred  emotions  which 
attend  fear  and  wonder  P  They  who  have  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  languages,  oould  produce,  I  make  no  doubt, 
ly  other  and  eijually  striking  examples. 


Hnutn; 


SECT.  m. — OBScnniTT. 


To  make  .anything  very  terrible,  obaeurity'  seems  in 
general  to  he  necessary.  When  we  know  the  full  extent  of 
any  danger,  when  we  can  accustom  our  eyes  to  it,  a  great 
deal  of  the  apprehension  vanishes.  Every  one  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  this,  who  considers  how  greatly  night  adds  to  our 
dread,  in  all  cases  of  danger,  and  how  much  the  notions  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  of  which  none  can  form  clear  ideas,  af- 
fect minds  which  give  credit  to  the  popular  tales  concerning 
such  sorts  of  beings.  Those  despotic  governments,  which 
are  founded  on  the  passions  of  men,  and  principally  upon  the 
passion  of  fear,  keep  their  chief  as  much  aa  may  he  from  the 
public  eye.  The  policy  has  been  the  same  in  many  cases  of 
religion.  Almost  all  the  heathen  temples  were  dark.  Even 
in  the  barbarous  temples  of  the  Americans  at  this  day,  they 
keep  their  idol  in  a  dark  part  of  the  hut,  which  ia  conse- 

I anted  to  his  worahip.     For  thia  purpose  too  the  Druids 
I  ■  Part  IT.  sect.  14—16. 
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performed  all  their  ceremonies  in  the  boaom  of  the  darkert 
woods,  and  id  the  shade  of  the  oldest  and  most  spreading 
o»k».  Ko  person  seems  better  to  have  understood  tho  se- 
cret of  heightening,  or  of  setting  terrible  things,  if  I  mnj 
use  the  erpressioo,  in  their  strongest  light,  by  the  force  of  * 
a  judicious  obscurity,  than  Milton.  His  descri|itioD  of  De&th 
in  the  itecond  book  is  admirably  studied;  it  is  astonialung 
with  what  a  gloomy  pomp,  with  what  a  aignifieant  and  ex- 
pressive uncertainty  of  strokes  and  colouring,  he  has  finished 
'     ''     "  '"le  king  of  ti 


the  portrait  o 


f  terrors: 


— The  other  ahape, 

IF  shnpe  it  might  be  called  ihat  shape  had  Done 

Diblinguisliable.  ia  member,  joiol,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  lie  calltil  that  ahaduw  seemed; 

For  each  Bcemed  either ;  block  he  stood  aa  oi^l ; 

Fierce  a»  ten  funea ;  terrible  aa  hell; 

And  shouk  a  deadly  dart.     What  seemed  his  head 

The  likenesa  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
In  this  description  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  confused,  teiribl^    . 
and  subliniQ  to  the  last  degree,  i 


It  ia  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to 
make  it  afficting  to  the  imagination.  If  I  make  a  drawiny 
of  a  palace,  or  a  temple,  or  a  landacape,  I  present  a  Teiy 
clear  idea  of  those  objects ;  but  then  (allowing  for  the  efect 
of  imitation,  which  is  something)  my  picture  can  at  most 
nifeet  only  as  the  palace,  temple,  or  landscape  would  have 
nfd^uted  in  the  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  trie  most  lively 
Hod  spirited  verbal  description  I  can  give  raises  a  verj^  ol> 
«cure  and  imperfect  idea  of  such  objects ;  but  then  it  is  in 
my  power  to  raise  a  stronger  emotion  by  the  description  than 
I  aould  do  by  the  beat  painting.  This  experience  constwitly 
iiritices.  Tho  proper  manner  of  couTeying  the  qffectiom  of 
the  mind  from  one  to  anotlier,  ia  by  words ;  there  is  a  great 
invufficienoy  in  all  other  methods  of  communication ;  and  ao 
fur  is  a  cleameaa  of  imagery  from  being  absolutely  neceasary 
to  au  influence  upon  the  paasions,  that  they  may  be  con- 
■iderobly  operated  upon,  without  preaenting  any  image  at 
tlU,  b}*  certain  sounda  adapted  to  that  purpose ;  of  whicli  TS 
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Bpare  ft  Bufficient  proof  in  tbe  acknowledged  and  powerful 
effects  of  inatmmental  music.     In  reality,  a  great  cleameaa  \j^ 
helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the  passions,  aa  it  is  iaf/ 
some  sort  an  enemy  to  all  enthuaiasma  whatsoever. 

^  ,     ,  ■> 

^H  SBCT.   [iT.j — THB   aAME   StraJECT   COlTTISTrBD.  , 

^P  Thebb  are  two  verses  in  Horace'g  Art  of  Poetry,  that 

'  seem  to  contradict  this  opinion ;  for  which  reason  I  shall 

take  a  little  more  pains  in  clearing  it  up.     The  verses  are, 

Quant  qua  avnl  oculit  tuii/ecla  Jtdelibtu. 

On  this  the  Abbe  du  Bob  founds  a  criticism,  wherein  he 
gives  painting  the  preference  to  poetry  in  the  article  of 
moving  the  passions ;  principally  on  account  of  the  greater 
eiearrtegg  of  the  ideas  it  represents.  I  believe  thia  excellent 
judge  was  led  into  this  mistake  (if  it  be  a  mistake)  by  hia 
system ;  to  which  he  found  it  more  conformable  than  I  ima- 
gine it  will  be  found  by  eaperience.  I  know  several  who  ad- 
laire  and  love  painting,  and  yet  who  regard  the  objects  of 
their  admiration  in  that  art  with  coolness  enough  in  com- 
parison of  that  warmth  with  which  t!iey  are  animated  by 
affecting  pieces  of  poetry  or  rhetoric.  Amon";  the  common  , 
sort  of  people,  I  never  could* perceive  that  painting  had  much  ^ 
influence  on  their  passions.  It  is  true,  that  the  best  sorts 
of  painting,  as  weD  as  the  best  sorts  of  poetry,  are  not  much 
uaderBtood  in  that  sphere.    But  it  is  most  certain,  tliat  their 

Eassions  are  very  strongly  roused  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  or 
y  the  ballads  of  Chevy-chace,  or  the  Children  in  the  Wood, 
and  by  other  little  popular  poems  and  tales  that  are  current 
in  that  rank  of  life.  I  do  not  know  of  any  paintings,  bad  or . 
good,  that  produce  the  same  effect.  80  that  poetry,  with  all  I 
its  obscurity,  has  a  more  general,  as  well  as  a  more  powerful,  \ 
dominion  over  the  passions,  than  the  other  art.  Ajid  I  / 
think  there  are  reasons  in  nature,  why  the  obscure  idea, 
when  properly  conveyed,  should  be  more  affecting  than  the 
clear.  It »  our  ignorance  of  things  that  causes  all  our  admir- 
ation, and  chiefly  excites  our  passions.  Knowledge  and  ac- 
Etance  make  the  most  striking  causes  affoct  but  little, 
thus  with  the  vulgar ;  and  all  men  are  as  the  vulgar  in 
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what  tbey  do  not  understand.  The  ideas  of  etemitv  ana 
infinitj  are  among  the  moat  affecting  we  have ;  and  yet 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  reaUv  understand  60 
little,  aa  of  infinity  and  eternity.  We  do  n«t  anywhere  meet 
a  more  aub  ime  description  than  this  justly  cclehrnted  one  of 
Milton,  whereic  he  gives  the  portrait  of  Sataii  with  a  dignit"" 
ao  suitable  to  the  subject : 

— He  ■boire  the  mat 

In  ahkpe  knd  geatnie  proudtj'  emiuKQI 

Sltwd  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  yet  not  Ii»l 

AH  her  origiaot  brightnesa,  nnr  appeared 

Less  lluui  archangel  mined,  and  ih'  excess 

Of  glory  obscured :  aa  when  the  sun  new  risral  . 

Liwks  throng  the  hurizonloJ  misty  Kir  li 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  bebind  tha  mooa  " 

In  dim  eclipse  diiasUDUB  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  natiuns;  and  with  feai  of  change 

Perpleiea  mnnarchs. — 

Here  is  a  Tery  noble  picture ;  and  in  what  does  this  poetick 
picture  consiat  p  In  images  of  a  tower,  an  archangel,  the  aun 
rising  through  mists,  or  in  an  eclipse,  the  ruin  of  monarchg, 
and  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms.     The  mind  ia  hurried  out 
of  itself,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  confused  im^es ;    which 
affect  because  they  are  crowded  and  confused.   For,  separate     , 
them,  and  you  lose  much  of  the  greatness ;  and  join  them, 
and  you  infallibly  lose  the  clearness.     The  images  raised  by 
poetry  are  always  of  this  obscure  kind ;  thougn  in  general 
the  effects  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the     | 
images  it  raises ;  which  point  we  ahidl  examine  more  at  large   V 
hereafter.'      But  painting,  when  we  have  aUowed  for  the    ,' 
pleasure  of  imitation,  can  only  affect  aimply  by  the  images  it  j 
presents ;  and  even  in  painting,  a  iudicioua  obacurity  in  some 
things  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  picture ;  becauae  the 
images  in  painting  are  exactly  similar  to  those  in  nature; 
/  and    in   nature,  (dart,  confused,  uncertain  images   have  ji  fii 
I  ffreater  power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the  grander  paaaionBjTT^ 
i|  than  those  have  which  are  more  clear  and  determinate.     But    'I 
where  and  when  this  observation  may  be  applied  to  practice, 
and  how  far  it  shall  be  extended,  will  be  better  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  occasion,  than  &om 
any  rules  that  cai.  be  given. 

'  PartV. 


for  cuuBMxas  utv  omcvAm.  9a 

I  am  Bensible  that  this  idea  has  met  with  oppo«i:ion.  nnd 
is  likely  Btill  to  be  rejected  by  several.  Itut  let  it  be  t'on- 
BJdered,  that  hardly  anything  can  strike  the  mmd  witli  ita 
greatnees,  vhich  does  not  make  some  sort  of  approa:;!)  townrds 
infinity ;  which  nothing  can  do  whilst  we  are  alile  to  pereeivei 
its  bounds  ;_lmt_bi_see  an  object  diBtinclly,.aDd_lo_percei¥« 
its  bounds,  la  one  anf tlie  samettjag.  A  clear  idea  is  there' 
fore  anoEBer  name  [or  a  litne~i3earThere  is  a  pBSROge  in  the 
boot  of  Job  amazingly  sublime,  and  thie  sublimity  is  prini'i- 
pftlly  due  to  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  thing  described ; 
In  thoughti  irom  the  vinont  of  the  night,  when  deep  tle^falU 
eth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  tremhling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  bejbre  my  face ; 
the  hair  of  ny  Jieeh  atood  ig>.  It  stood  tlill,  but  I  tould  not 
discern  the  form  thereof :  an  image  icas  b/fore  mine  eyes,  there 
VMS  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice, — Slioll  mortal  man  be  more 
Just  than  God  T  We  are  first  prepared  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity for  the  vision ;  we  are  iirst  terrified,  liefore  we  are  let 
even  into  the  obscure  cause  of  our  emotion  ;  but  when  this 
grand  cause  of  terror  makes  ita  appearance,  what  is  it  P  Is  it 
not  wrapt  «p  in  the  shades  of  its  own  incomprehensible  dark- 
ness, more  awful,  more  striking,  more  terrible,  than  the  live- 
liest description,  than  the  clearest  painting,  could  possibly 
represent  it  ?  When  painters  have  attempted  to  give  us  cIput 
representations  of  these  very  fanciful  ana  terrible  ideas,  they 
have,  I  think,  almost  always  foiled;  insomuch  that  I  have 
been  at  a  loss,  in  all  the  pictures  1  have  seen  of  hell,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  painter  did  not  intend  something  ludi- 
crous. Several  painters  have  handled  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
with  a  view  of  assembling  as  many  horrid  phantoms  as  their 
imagination  could  suggest ;  hut  all  the  designs  I  have  chanced 
to  meet  of  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony  were  rather  a  sort 
of  odd,  wild  grotesques,  than  anyihing  capable  of  producing 
a  serious  passion.  In  all  these  aubjecta  poetry  is  very  happy. 
Its  apparitions,  its  chimeras,  its  harpies,  its  nllegorical  figures, 
are  grand  and  afl'eetiug ;  and  though  Virgil's  Fame  and 
Homer's  Discord  hi«  obscure,  they  are  magnificent  figures. 
These  figures  in  painting  would  be  clear  enough,  but  I  fear 
Ihey  might  become  ridiculous. 
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Bbsidkb  tlioM  things  wioch  Jtrtetfy  suggeat  tlw  ii 
I.  danser.  aad  thoao  wriich  produce  ■  unubr  effect  fi 
mechanical  cause,  I  kaoT  of  nDtlung  aaUime,  wliidi  w : 
Bome  modification  of  power.  And  this  btaneh  nsea,  t 
naturallv  ad  the  other  two  branches,  from  terroc,  ihe_£0^  I 
^on  stock  of  eren'thinp  thar  jn  tiiMimg  The  idea  of  power, 
atTirst  viev,  eeeiu^  of  the  class  of  those  indifferent  onea, 
which  mar  equally  belong  to  pain  or  to  pleasure.  But  in 
reality,  the  affection,  arising  from  the  idea  of  vast  power,  ia 
extremely  remote  from  thai  neutral  character.  For  first, 
we  mtiKt  remember,^  that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  its  highest 
degree,  ie  much  stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure; 
and  that  it  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the 
subordinate  gradations.  From  hence  it  is,  that  where  the 
chances  for  equal  degrees  of  suffering  or  enjOTnient  are  in 
any  sort  equal,  the  idea  of  the  suffering  must  always  be  pr©- 
valent.     And  indeed  the  ideaa  of  pain,  and,  above  all,  of 

tatb,  are  bo  very  affecting,  that  whibt  we  remain  in  tha 
esence  of  whatever  ia  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
cting  either,  it  is  inrpossible  to  be  perfectly  free  from  ter- 
r     Again,  we  know  oy  experience,  that,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure,  no  great  efforts  of  power  are  at  all  necessary  j 
nay,  we  know,  that  such  efforts  would  go  a  great  way  towaioa 
destroying  our  satisfaction  :  for  pleasure  must  be  stolen,  and 
[pot  forced  upon  us ;  pleasure  follows  the  will ;  and  there- 
lore  we  are  generaUy  affected  with  it  by  many  things  of  A 
force  greatly  iiderior  to  our  own.     But  pain  ia  always  in- 
flicted by  a  power  in  some  way  superior,  because  we  nerer 
submit  to  pam  willingly.     So  that  strength,  violence,  pun,    J 
and  terror,  are  ideas  that  rush  in  upon  the  mind  together,    d 
Look  at  a  man,  or  any  other  animal  of  prodigious  strength, 
ftod  what  is  your  idea  before  reflection  f    la  it  that  this    < 
strength  will  be  subservient  to  you,  to  your  ease,  to  your 
pleasure,  to  your  interest  in  any  senae  ?    No ;  the  emotion    ■ 
you  feel  ia,  lest  this  enormous  strength  should  he  employed  . 
to  the  purposes  of  rapine'  and  destruction.     That  power. 
^  derives  all  its  sublimity  from  the  terror  with  which  it  ia  V' 
Par.  I.  Met.  7.  '  Vido  PftTi  III.  I 
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ly  accompanied,  will  appear  evidently  from  its  cQeet 
lUe  rery  few  coses,  in  wbieD  it  mfty  be  possible  to  strip  b 
aiderable  degree  of  strength  of  its  ability  to  hurt.  Wneo 
.  do  tbie,  you  spoil  it  of  everything  Bubliine,  and  it  imme- 
«ly  becomes  contemptible.  An  ox  is  a  creature  of  vast 
ingth ;  but  he  ia  an  innocent  creature,  extremely  serrice- 
1,  and  not  at  all  dangerous ;  for  which  reason  the  idea  of  an 
is  by  no  means  grand.  A  bull  is  strong  too  :  but  his 
ingth  ia  of  another  kind;  often  very  destructive,  aeldoia 
least  amongst  us)  of  any  une  in  our  business ;  the  idea 
>  bull  is  therefore  great,  and  it  has  frequently  a  place  in 
lime  deacriptiona,  and  elevating  compariBona.  Let  us 
£  at  another  strong  animal,  in  the  two  distinct  lights  in 
ch  we  may  consider  him.  The  horse  in  the  light  of  a 
fill  beast,  fit  for  the  plough,  the  road,  the  draft  j  m  every 
lbI,  useful  light,  the  horse  has  nothing  sublime :  but  ia  it 
s  that  we  are  affected  with  him,  whose  neck  u  clothed  with 
nder,  the  glory  of  whoee  nostrils  ie  terrihle,  who  gtealloweth 
ground  withjlereenett  and  rage,  neither  belteveth  thai  it  ia 

KOimd  of  the  iruntpet  ?  In  this  description,  the  useful 
racter  of  the  horse  entirely  disappears,  and  the  terrible 
.  sublime  blaze  out  together.  We  have  continually 
ut  us  animals  of  a  strength  that  is  considerable,  hut  not 
nicioua.  Amongst  these  we  never  look  for  the  sublime ; 
omea  upon  ua  in  the  gloomy  forest,  and  in  the  howling 
iemeas,  in  the  form  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  or 
loceroB.  Whenever  strength  is  only  useful,  aud  employ- 
for  oup  benefit  or  our  pleasure,  then  it  ia  never  suhfime  :    ' 

nothing  can  act  agreeably  to  us,  that  does  not  act  in 
formity  to  our  will ;  but  to  act  agreeably  to  our  will,  it 
at  be  subject  to  ua,  and  therefore  can  never  be  the  cause 
I  grand  and  commanding  conception.     The  description  of 

wild  aaa,  in  Job,  is  worked  up  into  no  small  sublimity, 
%ly  by  insisting  on  his  freedom,  and  his  setting  mankind 
defiance ;  otherwise  the  description  of  such  an  animal 
Id  have  had  nothing  noble  in  it.     Who  hath  loosed  (says 

the  hands  qf  the  wud  a»a  ?  whose  house  I  have  made  the 
iemess,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  seometh 
mtiltittide  of  the  city,  neither  regarieth  he  the  voice  of  tho 
wf.  The  range  of  the  mountaijia  is  his  pastime.  The 
feficent  description  of  the  unicorn  and  of  leviathan,  in 
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the  ume  book,  is  fuU  of  the  same  beightetung  circumstaucca: 
Will  the  uwieom  he  mlUng  to  terve  thee  t  eantt  thou  bind  t\r 
unioom  toilh  his  band  in  the  furrow  T  Kill  thou  trwat  hi*' 
heeaute  hi»  tlrength  i»  great  ? — Can»t  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
idth  an  hook  T — U7t7/  ht  make  a  covenant  with  thee  f  miit  Hat 
take  him  for  a  servant  for  ever  ?  shAl  not  one  be  cant  domi 
even  at  the  eight  of  himT  In  Bhort,  whereaoever  we  find' 
strength,  and  in  what  light  soever  we  look  upon  power  W 
shall  all  along  observe  the  Bubliiue  the  concomitant  of  terrain 
and  contempt  the  attendant  on  a  strength  that  is  subst^- 
rient  and  iuuoxioua.  The  race  of  doga,  in  many  of  theil, 
kinds,  have  generally  a  competent  degree  of  strength  and. 
tiwiftuesa  ;  and  they  exert  these  and  other  valuable  qualitiei 
which  they  possess,  greatly  to  our  convenience  and  plcaauMi]  I 
Dogs  are  indeed  tbe  most  aociij,  aflectionate,  and  aauablff 
animala  of  the  whole  brute  creation ;  but  lore  approaches 
much  nearer  to  contempt  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and 
accordingly^,  though  we  caress  dogs,  we  borrow  from  them 
an  appellation  of  the  most  despicable  kind,  when  we  emploT 


terms  of  reproach ;  and  this  appellation  ia 
of  the  last  vileneaB  and  contempt  in  every  language.  WolvM 
have  not  more  Htrength  than  several  species  of  dees;  bat, 
on  account  of  tbeir  uxmianageable  fierceness,  the  idea  of  a 
wolf  is  not  despicable  ;  it  is  not  eicluded  from  grand  dfr  | 
Bcriptions  and  sunilitudea.  Thus  we  are  aifected  by  strength,  ' 
which  is  natural  power.  The  power  which  arises  from  in- 
stitution in  kings  and  commanders,  has  the  same  comieiit" 
with  terror.  Sovereigns  are  frequently  addressed  with  tl 
title  of  dreoA  mt^estg.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  youi 
persona,  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have  n 
been  used  to  approach  men  in  power,  are  commonly  stnic 
with  an  awe  which  takes  away  the  fr«e  use  of  their  faculties 
When  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street,  (says  Job,)  the  jfotin 
men  saw  vie,  and  hid  themsehiet.  Indeed,  so  natural  is  thi 
timidity  with  regard  to  power,  and  so  strongly  does  it  in* 
here  in  oiu'  constitution,  that  very  few  are  able  to  conquei 
it,  but  by  mixing  much  in  the  business  of  the  great  world; 
or  by  using  no  small  violence  to  their  natural  diapoBitiona. 
1  know  some  people  are  of  ojiinion,  that  no  awe,  no  degrea 
of  terror,  accompanies  the  idea  of  power;  and  have  hazards 
to  iifflm>_  that  Via  can  contemplate  the  idea  of  God  himael 


I 
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jnt  any  such  emotion.  1  purposely  avoided,  when  I  firBt 
adered  this  subject,  to  introduce  the  idea  of  that  great 
tremendouH  Being,  as  an  example  in  an  argument  soliglit 
Ilia ;  though  it  £re-queutly  oceurred  to  me,  not  as  an  objeo- 

to,  but  as  a  strong  confirmation  of,  my  notions  in  tliia 
ter.  I  hope,  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  sbaU  avoid 
lUmption,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  mortal  to 
ik  with  strict  propriety.  I  say  then,  that  whilst  we  coa- 
r  the  Gtodhead  merely  as  he  is  an  object  of  the  under- 
ding,  which  forms  a  complex  idea,  of  power,  wisdom,  jus- 
,  goodness,  all  stretched  to  a  degree  fer  exceeding  the 
ads  of  our  comprehension,  whilst  we  consider  the  Diviuityl 
;hia  refined  and  abstracted  light,  the  imagination  am/ 
lions  are  little  or  nothing  afiected.  But  because  we  ore 
Qdjhy  the  condition  of  our  nature,  to  aaceud  to  these  pure 
intellectual  ideas,  through  the  medium  of  sensible  images, 

to  judge  of  these  divine  qualities  by  their  evident  acta 
^ertlons,  it  becomes  extremely  hard  to  disentangle  our 
it>f  the  cause  from  the  effect  by  which  we  are  led  to 
W  it.  Thua  when  we  contemplate  the  Deity,  hia  attri- 
■  and  their  operation,  coming  united  on  the  mind,  form  a  'i 
nf  aensible  im^e,  and  as  such  are  capable  of  affecting^. 
■iiagination.  Now,  though  in  a  just  idea  of  the  Deity 
Km  none  of  his  attributes  are  predominant,  yet,  to  oui 
pnatioD,  hia  power  ia  by  &r  the  most  strikmg.  Some 
;ction,  some  comparing,  is  neceaaary  to  satisfy  us  of  his 
iom,  hia  justice,  and  hts  goodness.  To  be  struck  with 
power,  it  ia  only  necessary  that  we  should  open  our  eyes. 
I, whilst  we  contemplate  eo  vast  an  object,  under  the  arm, 
5,  of  almighty  power,  and  invested  upon  every  side 

Sreaence,  we  anrink  into  the  miauteneaa  of  our  own 
are,  in  a  manner,  annihilated  before  him.  And 
igh  a  consideration  of  his  other  attributes  may  relieve, 
lome  measure,  our  apprehenaions ;  yet  no  conviction  of 

justice  with  which  it  is  exercised,  nor  the  mercy  with 
cu  it  is  tempered,  can  wholly  remove  the  terror  that 
irally  arises  tram  a  force  which  nothing  can  withstand. 
re  rejoice,  we  rejoice  with  trembling :  and  even  whilst  we 

receiving  benefits,  we  cannot  but  shudder  at  a  power 
£sh  can  confer  benefits  of  such  mighty  importance,     when 

Ephet  David  contemplated  the  wonders  of  wisdom  and       ^^H 
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power  which  are  diaplayed  in  tbe  economy  of  man,  he  sec 

to  be  struck  with  a  sort  of  divine  horror,  and  cries  out,  thmr^ 
JtilUf^  and  wonderfully  am  I  made .'  An  heathen  poet  has  a 
lentiment  of  a  einiilar  nature :  Horace  looks  upon  it  u  tbe 
last  effort  of  philosophical  fortitude,  to  behold  without  tarroi 
and  amazement,  this  immense  and  glorious  fabric  of  the 
uniTeree: 

Hvne  lolem,  tt  ilellat.  et  deecdmtia  eertit 
Tkn^iora  momenlij,  sunt  qui  formidiTU  mtBtt 
InAuH  tpeclatt. 

Lneretjua  is  a  poet  not  to  be  auapected  of  giving  way  to  bu- 
peretitiouB  terrors  ;  yet  when  he  supposes  the  whole  mechan- 
ism  of  nature  laid  open  by  the  master  of  his  philosophy,  his 
transport  on  this  maguifieeDt  view,  which  he  baa  represented 
in  the  colours  of  such  bold  and  Hvely  poetry,  is  overcast  with 
a  shade  of  secret  dread  and  horror: 


Ffrcipil,  atfut  horror  i  ^Mod  sic  Nalvra,  iua  vi 
Tarn  manij'cila palBtii,  ex  omniparle  retecla  eti. 

i  But  the  Scripture  alone  can  supply  ideas  answerable  to  the 
majesty  of  this  subjei^t.  In  the  Scripture,  wherever  Glod  ii 
represented  as  appearing  or  apeaking,  everything  terrible  in 
nature  is  called  up  to  heighten  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  the 
Divine  presence.  The  Psaima,  and  the  prophetical  books,  are 
crowded  with  inatances  of  this  kind.  The  earth  thook,  (tan 
the  paalmist,)  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  pretence  of  the 
Lord.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  the  painting  preserves  the 
same  character,  not  only  when  he  is  supposed  descending  t-o 
take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but  even  when  he  eierts  tbe 
like  plenitude  of  power  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  mankind. 
Tremble,  thou  earth  !  at  the  jiregence  of  the  Lord  ;  attheprt- 
tence  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  tchich  turned  the  rock  into 
ttandmg  watei;  the  flint  into  a  fountain  of  teatert !  It  were 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pasaagee,  both  in  the  sacred  ao^ 
profane  writers,  which  establish  tbe  general  sentiment  of 
mankind,  concerning  the  inseparable  union  of  a  sacred  and 
reverential  awe,  with  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity.  Hence  the 
common  maiim,  Pvmthm  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor.  This  maxim 
may  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  fdse  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
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iligion.  The  maker  of  the  maxim  saw  how  insepurable 
theae  ideas  were,  withont  considering  that  the  notion  of  some 
great  power  must  be  always  precedent  to  our  dread  of  it. 
But  this  dread  muat  neceBsanlj  follow  the  idea  of  such  a 
power,  when  it  is  once  excited  in  the  mind.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  true  religion  hae,  and  must  have,  bo  large  a 
mixture  of  salutary  fear ;  and  that  false  religions  Imve  gener- 
ally nothing  else  but  fear  to  support  them.  Before  the 
Christian  religion  had,  as  it  were,  humaDiied  the  idea  of  the 
Dirinity,  and  brought  it  somewhat  nearer  to  us,  there  was 
very  little  said  of  ttie  love  of  God.  The  foUowers  of  Plato 
have  Bomethiiig  of  it,  and  only  something ;  the  other  writers 
of  pagan  antiquity,  whether  poets  or  philosophers,  nothing 
at  all.  And  they  who  consider  with  what  infinite  attention, 
by  what  a  diaregard  of  every  perishable  object,  through  what 
long  habits  of  piety  and  conteniplation,  it  is  that  any  man  is 
able  to  attain  an  entire  love  and  devotion  to  the  Deity,  will 
easily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  first,  the  most  natural  and. 
the  most  striking,  efiect  which  proceeds  from  that  idea.i 
Thus  we  have  traced  power  through  its  several  gradations!  / 
unto  the  highest  of  all,  where  our  imagination  is  finally  lost ;  I  y 
and  we  find  terror,  quite  throughout  the  progress,  its  in-/ 
separable  companion,  and  growing  along  with  it,  as  far  as 
we  can  possibly  trace  them.  Now  as  power  is  undoubtedly 
a  capitol  source  of  the  sublime,  this  will  point  out  evidently 
from  whence  its  energy  is  derived,  and  to  what  claea  of  ideas 
we  ought  to  unite  it. 

BBOT.   Yl. — PBTVATIOH,  / 

Att  genercA  privations  are  great,  becanae  they  are  all  yy 
terrible;  Tacuiiy,  Barknesa,  SoHlvde,  and  Silence.  With 
what  a  fire  of  imagination,  yet  with  wiiat  severity  of  judg- 
ment, has  Virgil  amassed  all  these  cir  cum  stances,  where  he 
knows  that  all  the  images  of  a  tremendous  dignity  ought 
to  be  united,  at  the  mouth  of  hell !  where,  before  ho  unlocks 
the  secrets  of  the  great  deep,  he  seems  to  he  seized  with  a 
religious  horror,  and  to  retire  astonished  at  the  boldness  of 
hia  own  design : 

Dii,  ffutiuj  inperium  eat  anintarwn,  umftnejiu— flilentea  I 

(C  Phlegitkon,  loca  nocte  ailentia  laU, 
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Sit  HHrW/u  audila  hqm  ;  til,  xuinm*  dmAv, 
Fandtre  ni  alia  terra  at  oligine  mwjoi. 
Ihant  dbiCMxi,  sola  ntb  node,  ptr  umbram, 
Perdue  donuu  Dilii  viLCUU,  tt  inania  r«;na. 

Yb  Bubtoirsneoua  gods,  whose  awful  away 
The  glidiog  ghosts  and  liteat  aluides  obey ; 
O  Choae  hoar !  and  Phte^lhon  profaund  ! 
Whose  Bolemn  empire  atrelcbes  wide  aroond  ; 
Gire  me,  yc  great,  tremendous  powers,  lo  tell 
or  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  ofliell: 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrefa  to  display 
Prom  those  black  realms  of  daiknesa  to  the  day. 

Pit* 
Obtain  they  went  through  dreary  t\adf  that  led 
Along  the  wiatt  dominionB  of  the  iead. 

SECT.   Til. — TAHTNESB. 

Oreatnebs  '    of  dimenaion  is  a  powerful  cause  of  tli* 
sublime.     This  is  too  evident,  and  the  obaervatioa  too  com- 
moa,  to  need  any  illustration :  it  is  not  bo  pammon  to  consider 
in  what  ways  greatness  of  dimension,  yastness  of  extent  ai 
quantity,  has  the  most  striking  effect.     For  certainly,  there 
are  ways  and  modes,  wherein  the  same  quantity  of  extension 
shall  produce  greater  effects  than  it  is  found  to  do  in  others. 
Extension  is  either  in  length,  height,  or  depth.    Of  these  the 
length  Btrikea  least ;  an  hundred  yards  of  even  ground  will    ' 
never  work  such  an  effect  as  a  tower  an  himdred  yards  high,     ' 
or  a  rock  or  mountain  of  that  altitude.     1  am  apt  to  imagine 
J  likewise,  that  height  is  less  grand  than  depth;  and  that  we 
(  are  more  struck  at  looking  down  from  a  precipice,  than 
looking  up  at  an  object  of  equal  height ;  but  of  that  I  am    i 
not  very  positive.     A  perpendicular  has  more  force  in  form-   J 
ing  the  sublime,  than  an  inclined  plane ;  and  the  effects  of  a  I 
rugged  and  broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  J 
smooth  and  polished.     It  would  carry  ua  out  of  our  way  to  I 
enter  in  this  place  into  the  cause  of  these  appearanaes ;  i 
but  certain  it   is  they  afford  a  large  and  fruittul  fieTfl  of  \ 
speculation.     However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  these 
remarks   upon  magnitude,   that,  as  the  great  cxtren^  of 
jimflnBinn  is  sublime,  so  the  last  extreme  of  littlenetsa  ia  is  1 
'  Part  IV.  sect.  9.  J 
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■ome  oeasure   Bublime  likewise :   when  we  attend  to  the 

iufiQite  diviaibility  of  matter,  nhea  we  pureue  aniinal  life 
into  theae  esceHHively  small,  and  yet  organized  beings,  that 
eec&pe  the  nicest  inquisition  of  the  sense ;  when  we  puali 
our  oiBCOTerieB  yet  downward,  and  consider  those  creature* 
BO  many  degrees  yet  smaller,  and  the  still  diminishing  seals 
of  eiiatence,  in  tracing  which  the  imagination  ia  loat  as  well  I 
aa  the  sense;  we  become  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  \^ 
wondera  of  minuteneaa ;  nor  can  we  distinguiah  iu  its  effects  T^ 
thia  extreme  of  littleness  from  the  rast  itaelf.  For  diviaiot  I 
must  be  infinite  aa  well  aa  addition  ;  be<;au8e  the  idea  of  a  / 
perfect  unity  can  no  more  be  arrived  at,  than  that  of  i/ 
complete  whole,  to  which  nothing  may  be  added. 


I 


Abothek  aourcg  af  _the  auhlime  ia  in^ni(y  ,■  if  it  does  not 
rather  belong  to  the  last.  Infinity  has  a  tendency  to  fill  th* 
mind  with  that  sort  of  dehghtful '  orror,  which  la  the  moat 
genuine  effect  and  truest  test  ci  the  aubUme.  There  are 
Bcarce  any  things  which  can  become  the  obiecta  of  our 
senses,  that  are  really  and  in  their  own  nature  infinite.  But 
the  eye  not  being  able  to  perceive  the  bounds  of  many 
things,  they  aeem  to  be  infinite,  and  they  produce  the  same 
efiecta  aa  if  they  were  really  so.  "We  are  deceived  in  the  like 
manner,  if  the  parts  of  aome  large  object  are  ao  continued  to 
an^  indefinite  number,  that  the  imagination  meets  no  check 
which  may  hinder  its  extending  them  at  pleasure. 

Whenever  we  repeat  any  idea  frequently,  the  mind,  hj  h 
Bort  of  mechanism,  repeats  it  long  wWr  the  first  cause  haa 
ceased  to  operate.'  After  whirling  about,  when  we  ait  down, 
the  objects  about  ub  still  seem  to  whirl.  After  a  long  sne- 
ceBsion  of  noiaea,  aa  the  fiiLl  of  waters,  or  the  beating  ot 
forge-hammera,  the  hammers  beat  and  the  water  roars  in  the 
imagination  long  after  the  firat  Bounds  have  ceased  to  affect 
it ;  and  they  die  away  at  laat  by  gradations  which  are  acaree- 
ly  perceptible.  If  you  hold  up  a  straight  pole,  with  your 
eye  to  one  end,  it  will  aeem  extended  to  a  length  almost 
incredible.*  Place  a  number  of  uniform  and  equi-distant 
marks  on  this  pole,  they  will  cause  the  same  deception,  and 
Pftrl  IV.  Mct.  13.  ■  Pari  iV,  lect.  14. 
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Beem  multiplied  without  end.  The  seuses,  atrouBly  a^vtieA 
in  Bome  one  manuer,  caunot  quickly  change  th,nr  tenor,  or 
sdtipt  thomnelTes  to  other  thinga  ;  but  thej  continue  in  their 
old  channel  until  the  strength  of  the  hret  mover  decajrs- 
This  is  the  reason  of  an  nppearaaoe  very  frequent  in  mad- 
men ;  that  they  remain  wliole  days  and  nightd,  sometimea 
whole  j^eare,  in  the  constant  repetition  of  some  remark,  some 
complaint,  or  song ;  which  having  struck  powerfully  on  their 
disordered  imagination  in  the  beginning  of  their  phrensy, 
every  repetition  reinforces  it  with  new  strength ;  and  the 
hurry  of  their  spirits,  unrestrained  by  the  curb  of  teaeoni 
continues  it  to  tue  end  of  their  lives. 

SECT.   IX. — SUCCESSIOff   ASD   UKIFOKMITY. 

'  SccCEasios"  and  uniformity  of  parts  are  what  constitute 
the  artificial  infinite.  1.  Succestion;  which  ia  requisite  that 
the  parts  may  be  continued  so  long  and  in  such  a  direction, 
as  by  their  Sequent  impulses  on  the  sense  to  impress  the 
imagination  with  an  idea  of  their  progress  beyond  their 
actual  limits.     2.   Tlniformity ;  becauae  if  the  figures  of  the 

Sarts  should  be  changed,  the  imagination  at  every  change 
nda  a  check ;  you  are  presented  at  every  alteration  with 
the  termination  of  one  idea,  and  the  beginning  of  another; 
by  which  means  it  becomes  impossible  to  continue  that  un- 
interrupted progression,  which  alone  can  stamp  on  bounded 
objects  the  character  of  infinity.'  It  is  iu  this  kind  of 
artificial  infinity,  I  believe,  we  ought  to  look  tor  the  cause 
why  a  rotund  has  sneh  a  noble  effect.  For  in  a  rotund, 
whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  nowhere 
fis  a  boundary ;  turn  which  way  you  will,  the  same  object 
stil.  seema  to  continue,  and  the  imagination  has  no  rest. 
But  the  parts  must  be  uniform,  as  well  as  circularly  disposed, 
to  give  this  figure  its  full  force ;  because  any  difference, 
whether  it  be  in  the  dispoaitton,  or  in  the  figure,  or  even  in 
the  colour  of  the  parts,  ia  highly  prejudicial  to  the  idea  of 
infinity,  which  every  change  muat  check  and  interrupt,  at 
Bveiy  alteration  commencing  a  new  aeriea.     On  the  aama 


'  Mr.  Addiaon,  in  the  Speclulora  concornitig  ihe  pleaaurea  of  imagin- 
ation, ttunka  it  ia  because  in  the  roluol  at  one  glance  you  Me  Italf  tlM 
knibling.     T^  I  do  not  imagine  lo  be  the  real  cauM. 
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principles  of  Bucceaaioa  and  imiforiDtty,  the  grand  appear- 
ance of  the  aacient  heathen  templea,  wliich  were  geriErally 
oblong  forma,  with  a  range  of  uniform  pillara  on  every  aide, 
will  be  easily  accounted  lor.  From  the  same  eauae  aUo  may 
be  derived  the  grand  effect  of  the  aialea  in  many  of  i-'ji  uwn 
old  cathedrals.  The  form  of  a  cross  used  in  aome  churches 
seems  to  me  not  au  eligible  as  the  parallelogram  of  the  an- 
cients ;  at  least,  I  imagine  it  ia  not  so  proper  for  the  outside. 
For,  Buppoaing  the  arms  of  the  cross  every  way  equal,  if  you 
stand  in  a  direction  parallel  to  any  of  the  side  walla,  or  colon- 
nades, instead  of  a  aeception  that  makes  the  buOding  more 
extended  than  it  is,  you  are  cut  off  from  a  considerable  part 
(two-thirda)  of  its  attual  length ;  .and  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility  of  progression,  the  arms  of  the  cross,  taking  a  new 
direction,  make  a  right  angle  with  the  beam,  and  thereby 
wholly  turn  the  imagination  from  the  repetition  of  the 
former  idea.  Or  suppose  the  spectator  placed  where  ho 
may  take  a  direct  view  of  such  a  building,  what  will  be  tho 
consequence  P  The  necessary  consequence  will  be,  that  a 
good  part  of  the  basis  of  each  angle  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  must  be  inevitably  lost ;  the 
whole  mnst  of  course  asamne  a  broken,  unconnected  figure ; 
the  lights  must  be  unequal,  here  strong,  and  there  weak ; 
without  that  uohle  gradation,  which  the  perspective  always 
effects  on  parts  disposed  uninterruptedly  in  a  right  line. 
Some  or  all  of  these  objections  will  lie  against  every  figure 
of  a  cross,  in  whatever  view  you  take  it.  1  eiemplified  tnem 
in  the  Greek  cross,  in  which  these  faults  appear  the  most 
strongly ;  but  they  appear  in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of 
crosses.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
grandeur  of  buildings,  than  to  abound  in  angles  ;  a  fault  ob-  '  i, 
vjous  in  many ;  imd  owing  to  an  inordinate  thirst  for  variety,  i 
vhioh,  whenever  it  prevMls,  is  sure  to  leave  very  little  true" 
taste. 

SECT.   I. — MAQHITUBB  IS  BriLDIMO-. 

To  the  sublime  in  budding,  greatness  of  dimensiou  seems 
Tequiaite ;  for  on  a  few  parts,  and  those  small,  the  imagin- 
ation cannot  rise  to  any  idea  of  infinity.  No  greatness  in 
the  maimer  can  effectually  compensate  for  the  want  of  pro- 
per dimenaions.     There  Is  no  danger  of  drawing  taen  into 
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extrsTftgant  deHiena  by  this  rule ;  it  carries  its  own  caution 
along  with  it.  Because  too  great  a  length  in  bniltLn^  de> 
(trojs  the  purpose  of  greatneM,  which  it  was  intend^l  to 
promote ;  the  perspectiTe  will  lessee  it  in  height  as  it  gains 
m  length ;  and  will  bring  it  at  last  to  a  point ;  turning  the 
whole  figure  into  a  aort  of  triangle,  the  poorest  in  its  effect 
of  almost  any  figure  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.  I 
have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of  trees  of 
a  moderate  length,  were,  without  compariaon,  far  grander, 
than  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense  distances. 
A  true  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  spectators, 
and  effect  tbe  noblest  designs  by  easy  methods.  Designs 
that  are  vaat  only  by  their  dimensions,  are  always  the  sign 
j  of  B.  common  and  low  imagination.  No  work  ot'  art  can  be 
/  igreat,  but  as  it  deceives ;  to  be  otherxriae  is  tbe  prerogative 
'  I  of  nature  only.  A  good  eye  will  fij  the  medium  betwixt  an 
excessive  length  or  height,  (for  the  same  objection  liei 
against  both,)  and  a  short  or  broken  quantity ;  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  ascertained  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  eiBctnesB,  if 
it  was  my  purpose  to  descend  far  into  the  particulara  gf 
any  art. 

BECT.   XI. — INFIiaTT   IN   PLEABIlfQ  OBJECTS. 

■       luTiHiTT,  though  of  another  kind,  causes  much  of  on. 

'  1   pleasure  in  agreeable,  as  well  aa  of  our  delight  in  sublime, 

images.     The  spring  is  the  pleasantest  of  the  seaaouH  ;  and 

the  young  of  most  animals,  though  far  from  being  completely 

ilashioned,  afford  a  more  agreeable  sensation  than  the  fijt 

/jTgrown  J  because  the  imagination  is  entertained  with  th« 

,  promise  of  something  more,  and  does  not  acquiesce  in  thsl 

\i  present  object  of  the  sense.     In  unfinished  sketches  of  draw-/ 

mg,  I  have  often  seen  something  which  pleased  me  beyond  | 

tbe  best  finishing ;   and  this  I  believe  proceeds  from  the 

cause  I  have  just  now  assigned. 

SECT.   xn. — BIFFlCtriTY. 

Abother'  source  of  greatness  is  l>ifficulti/.  When  any 
work  seems  to  have  required  immense  force  and  labour  to 
effect  it,  the  idea  is  grand.     Stonehenge,  neither  for  disposi- 

'  Put  IV.  wcL  4— & 
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tion  nor  ornament,  has  anything  admirable ;  but  those  huge 
rude  laasseB  of  stone,  set  on  end,  and  piled  eaiih  on  other, 
turn  the  mind  on  the  immense  force  necessary  for  such  a 
work.  Nay,  the  rudeness  of  the  work  increases  this  caute 
of  grandeur,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  art  and  contrivance; 
for  dexterity  produces  another  sort  of  effect,  which  is  dif- 
ferent enough  from  this. 

BSCT.  XUl. — MAQSIFICENOE. 

Magnificence  is  likewise  a  source  of  the  sublime.  A  great) 
profiision  of  things,  which  are  splendid  or  valuable  in  them- 
aelves,  is  magnificent.  The  starry  heaven,  though  it  oceura 
BO  very  frequently  to  our  view,  never  fails  to  excite  an  idea  of 
granifeiir.  Thia  cannot  be  owing  to  the  stars  themaelves, 
sepBTutely  considered.  The  number  ia  certainly  the  cause. 
The  apparent  disorder  augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  care  is  highly  contrary  to  our  idea  of  magnifi- 
oence.  Besides,  the  stars  lie  in  such  apparent  confusion,  aa 
makes  it  impossible  on  ordinary  occaaiona  to  reckon  them, 
This  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  sort  of  infinity.  In  I 
works  of  art,  thia  kind  of  grandeur,  which  consists  in  mnlti- .' 
tude,  is  to  be  very  courteously  admitted ;  because  a  profusion 
of  excellent  things  ia  not  to  be  attained,  or  with  too  much 
difficulty ;  and  because  in  many  coses  this  splendid  confusion 
would  destroy  all  use,  which  should  be  attended  to  in  most 
of  the  works  of  art  with  the  greatest  care ;  besides,  it  is  to 
be  oonsidered,  that  unless  you  can  produce  an  appearance 
of  infinity  by  your  disorder,  you  wUl  have  disorder  only 
without  magnificence.  There  are,  however,  a  sort  of  fire- 
worts,  and  some  other  things,  that  in  thia  way  succeed  well, 
and  are  truly  grand.  There  are  also  many  doscriptions  in 
the  poets  and  orators,  which  owe  their  sublimity  to  a  rich- 
ness and  profusion  of  images,  in  which  the  mind  is  so 
dazzled  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  attend  to  that  exact  co- 
herence and  agreement  of  the  allusions,  which  we  should 
require  on  every  other  occasion.  I  do  not  now  remember  a 
more  strikina;  example  of  this,  than  the  description  which  ia 
given  of  the  king's  army  in  the  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth: 
—All  furnished,  all  in  arms, 
All  plumed  like  oiUictiw  Out  with  the  wind 
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Bailed  ItVr  raglcs  hiTinK  bteK  ^tb*4 : 
Asfnllofspintu  theraanthofMaT, 
And  gorgeous  as  Ihe  aim  in  MidsammcT, 
WanlMi  u  jDUlhful  guaU.  vM  u  young  bulk. 
I  aaw  Tounc  Harry  niib  his  b<«ier  on 
Kh  fi^  the  gTomtd  like  f«lliei«d  MercoiT ; 
And  vaulted  wiifatnich  entt  inlobisKat, 
Aa  if  an  aiii:^!  dropped  from  ibe  t'onds 
To  IDin  and  wind  a  fier;  Pegasus. 

In  that  excellent  book,  so  remarkable  for  the  rivacitr  of 
ita  descriptions,  aa  well  as  the  soliditr  and  penetration  of  iti 
•entences,  the  "Wisdom  of  the  Son  of'Sirach,  there  ia  a  noble 
panegvric  on  the  hi^  priest  Simon  the  son  of  Ouiaa ;  and 
it  is  a  Tety  fine  CMmple  of  the  point  before  us : 

MoK  tea*  ie  ionoared  in  the  midtf  of  the  people,  m  Aif 
coming  out  of  the  tanetuary  !  He  tea*  at  the  tnorning  Itar  M 
the  midtt  ^  a  elouJ,  and  at  the  moon  at  the  full;  at  the  ttm 
thiniity  upon  the  temple  of  the  Mo»l  Sigh,  and  of  the  rainbino 
giving  tight  in  the  bright  eJoudt :  and  a»  thejioiter  of  tvtet  M 
the  tpring  of  Ike  gear,  a*  liliet  hg  the  ricert  of  waterr,  and  at 
lie  frankineente  tree  in  tummer ;  a*  Jirt  and  ineonia  m  Ala 
center,  and  a*  a  vettel  of  gold  tet  triih  preciout  tlonea;  at  m 
fair  olive  tree  budding  firth  fruit,  and  tu  a  eyprett  Khiek 
groteeth  up  to  the  clouds.  When  he  put  on  the  robe  of  honour, 
and  icat  clothed  vifh  the  perfection  of  glory,  tchen  he  wtmt  tip 
to  the  hoig  altar,  he  made  the  garment  if  holinet*  honourMe, 
He  himtelfttood  by  the  Aeortk  of  the  attar,  eompatted  wit&  Mf 
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bre/item  roumd  Mout;  at  a  young  cedar  m  £jt— >,  t 
foim  tree*  eoa^atted  tlkay  Uh  about.  So  wert  aU  Ha  t 
Jaron  m  Hkeir  glory,  aid  tie  oNatioiu  nf  the  Lord  m 
hmadt,  ^c. 


SECT.   HT. — LIGHT. 


s^ 


HiTTjfs  considered  estension,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  erf 
nising  ideas  of  greatness ;  coloitr  comes  next  under  otm- 
mderation.  All  colours  depend  on  light.  Light  therefbn 
ongbt  preriouslv  to  be  examiaed;  and  with  its  opposite^ 
duknesa.  With  regard  to  light,  to  make  it  a  cause  capable 
of  producing  the  sublime,  it  must  be  attended  with  some 
rarcomstsnces,  besides  its  hare  facuttr  of  showing  other 
oiyecta.     Mere  light  ia  too  conunoa  a  thing  to  make  a  strtMig 


nnpreasion  on  tlie  mind,  and  wtthont  &  etrong  impressio^ 
nothing  con  be  subliine.  But  such  a  light  as  th&t  of  tlio 
sun.  immediately  exerted  on  the  eye,  as  it  OTerpowera  the 
senae,  is  a  very  great  idea.  Light  of  an  inferior  strength  to 
this,  if  it  movea  with  great  celerity,  has  the  eame  power ; 
for  lightning  ia  certaiiuy  productive  of  grandeur,  Which  it 
owes  chiefly  to  the  extreme  velocity  of  its  motion.  A  quick 
transition  &om  light  to  darknesB,  or  &om  darkness  to  light, 
has  yet  a  greater  effect.  But  dajknesB  is  more  productiv^ 
jof  siiblime  ideas  than  light.  Our  great  poet  was  convinced 
of  this ;  and  indeed  so  mil  was  he  of  this  idea,  so  entirely 
posseaaed  with  the  power  of  a  well-managed  darkueas,  that 
lit  describing  the  appearance  of  the  Deity,  amidst  that  pro- 
fusion of  magnificent  images,  which  the  grandeur  of  his 
subject  provokes  him  to  pour  out  upon  every  aide,  he  is  far 
from  forgetting  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  most  Ie- 
comprehensible  of  all  beings,  but 


And  what  ia  no  less  remarkable,  our  author  had  the  se 
of  preserving  this  idea,  even  when  ho  seemed  to  depart  the  J 
farthest  from  it,  when  he  describes  the  light   and   glory 
which  flows  from  the  Divine  presence ;  a  light  which  by  its 
very  excess  is  converted  into  a  species  of  darkness. 
Dark  with  eiceaaive  li^it  thy  skirta  appear. 


Here  is  an  idea  not  only  poetical  in  a  high  degree,  hut  I 
strictly  and  philosophically  just.     Extreme  light,  oy  over- 
coming the  organs  of  sight,  obliterates  ail  objects,  so  aa  ia 
its  effect  exactly  to  resemble  darkness.     After  looking  for 
some  time  at  the  sun,  two  black  spots,  the  impressioa  which 
it  leaves,  seem  to  dance  before  our  eyes.     Thus  are  two 
ideas   as   opposite  as   can  be  imagined  reconciled  in  the 
extremes  of  both ;  and  both,  in  spite  of  their  opposite  nature, 
brought  to  concur  in  producing  the  sublime.     And  tliis  ia; 
not  the  only  instance  wherein  the  opposite  eitremes  operateX 
equally  in  iavour  of  the  avblime,  which  iu  all  things  abhorWT 
mediocrity. 


I  THE   aCBLIHE  AKD   BXiVTlPIU. 


BIOT.   XT. — LIGHT   tS  BTnU)I]TS. 

As  the  maaagement  of  light  is  a  matter  of  impoitanoe  a 
arcliitecture,  it  is  worth  inquiring,  bow  &r  this  remark  ii 
appliiuible  to  building.     I  thiiik  then,  that  all  edifices  calcu< 

Ilated  to  produce  an  idea  of  the  sublime,  ought  rather  to  be 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  thia  for  two  reasons ;  the  ^t  is,  that 
darkness  itself  on  other  occaaiona  is  known  by  experience 
to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  passions  than  light.  The 
second  is,  that  to  make  an  object  very  striking,  we  should 
make^t  aa  difiereat  as  poaeible  &om  the  objects  vith  which 
we  have  been  immediately  conversant ;  when  therefore  you 
enter  a  building,  you  cannot  paaa  into  a  greater  light  tnao 

J'ou  had  is  the  open  air ;  to  go  into  one  some  few  degree! 
ess  luminous,  can  make  only  a  triiling  change ;  but  to  make 
the  transition  thoroughly  striking,  yon  ought  to  pass  from 
the  greatest  light,  to  aa  much  darkness  as  is  consistent  witli 
the  uses  of  architecture.  At  night  the  contrary  rule  will 
I  hold,  but  for  the  very  same  reason ;  and  the  more  highly  a 
room  is  then  illuminated,  the  grander  will  the  passion  be. 

BIOT.    xn. — C6IOUE   eONSIBEEED   A.B   PEflBrCltYB    QV 


Amotsq  colours,  such  as  are  soft  or  cheerful  (except  per*, 
haps  a  strong  red  which  ia  cheerful)  are  unfit  to  produce 
grand  images.  An  immenae  mountain  covered  with  ■ 
shining  green  turl^  is  nothing,  in  this  respect,  to  one  dark 
'  and  giooray;  the  cloudy  sky  ia  more  grand  than  the  bluej 
and  night  more  sublime  and  solemn  than  day.  Therefore 
in  historical  painting,  a  gay  or  gaudy  drapery  can  never 
have  a  happy  efiect ;  and  in  buildings,  when  the  highert 
degree  of  the  sublime  is  intended,  the  materials  and  onia> 
meuts  ought  neither  to  be  white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor 
blue,  nor  of  a  pale  red,  nor  violet,  nor  spotted,  but  of  sad 
and  fuscous  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep  purple,  kdA 
the  like.  Much  of  gilding,  moaaica,  painting,  or  statues, 
contribute  but  little  to  the  subUme,  This  rule  need  not  ha 
put  in  practice,  except  where  an  uniform  degree  of  the  most 
ttciking  sublimity  ia  to  be  produced,  and  that  in  every  poi* 
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ticiilar ;  for  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  melarcliolj' 
kiiid  of  greatnesB,  though  it  be  certainly  the  higheut,  ougbt 
not  to  be  studied  in  aJl  aorta  of  edifices,  where  yet  grandour 
must  be  studied :  in  such  caaee  the  sublimity  must  be  drawn 
from  the  other  sources ;  with  a  strict  caution  however  against 
anything  light  and  riant ;  aa  nothing  so  effiectually  deadeoi 
the  whole  taste  of  the  sublime. 

HECT.   XTII, — SOinrD   AHD  LOUSKIBS. 

The  eye  is  not  the  only  organ  of  aenaation  by  which  a 
Bublime  passion  may  be  produced.  Sounds  have  a  great  ^^ 
power  la  these  as  in  most  other  passions.  I  do  not  mean 
words,  because  words  do  not  afi'ect  aimply  by  their  sounds, 
but  by  means  altogether  different.  Escessive  loudness  alone 
is  sufficient  to  overpower  the  soul,  to  suspend  its  action,  and 
to  fill  it  with  terror.  The  noise  of  yastQataracta,  raging 
storms,  thunder,  or  artillery,  awakes  a  great  and  awful  sensa- 
tion in  the  mind,  though  we  can  obaeri-e  no  nicety  or  artifice 
in  those  sorts  of  music.  The  shouting  of  multitudes  has  a 
similar  effect ;  and,  by  the  sole  strength  of  the  sound,  ao 
amozea  and  confounds  the  imagination,  that,  in  this  stagger- 
ing and  hurry  of  the  mind,  the  beat-established  tempers  can 
acarcely  forbear  being  borne  down,  and  joining  in  tne  corn- 
cry,  and  common  resolution  of  the  crowd, 


SECT.   ITIH. — STJDDBHSBSa. 


A  stninBK  beginning  or  audden  cessation  of  sound  of  any  i 
considerable  force,  has  the  same  power.  The  attention  is ' 
roused  by  thia  ;  and  the  faculties  driven  forward,  as  it  were, 
on  their  guard.  Whatever,  either  in  sights  or  sounds,  makes 
the  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  easy,  causes  no 
terror,  and  consequently  can  be  no  cause  of  greatness.  la 
everything  sudden  and  unexpected,  we  are  apt  to  start ;  that 
ia,  we  have  a  perception  of  danger,  and  our  nature  rouaes  as 
to  guard  against  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  single  sound 
of  aome  strength,  though  but  of  short  duration,  if  repeateil 
after  intervals,  has  a  grand  effect.  Few  things  are  more 
awful  than  the  striking'  of  a  great  clock,  when  the  silence  of 
the  night  preventi  the  attention  from  being  too  much  diaai- 
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pated.     The  same  may  be  said  of  a  single  stroke  on  a  dram, 

repeated  with  pauses ;  and  of  the  successive  firing  of  cajinon 
at  a  distance.  All  tlie  effects  mentioned  in  this  section  have 
causes  Tery  nearly  alike. 

BECT.   III. — n.'TZRMITTIHa. 

A  LOW,  tremulous,  intermitting  aoimd,  though  it  aeems  m 
^■1  some  reapeeta  opposite  to  that  juBt  mentioned,  is  productive 
of  the  sublime.  It  iH"worth  wliile  to  examine  tlua  a  little: 
The  fact  itself  must  be  determined  by  every  man's  own  expe- 
rience and  reflection.  I  liave  already  observed,'  that  night 
increases  our  terror,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else ;  it  ii 
our  nature,  when  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen  to  ub,  to 
fear  the  worst  that  can  happen ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  uncer- 
tainty is  ao  terrible,  that  we  often  seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the 
hazard  of  certain  mischief.  Now,  some  low,  confused,  un- 
certain sounds,  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful  anxiety  concern- 
ing their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain  fight,  don 
concerning  the  objects  that  surt;ound  us. 

Qualt  per  inceriam  luimm  lub  luce  maligna 
£>t  iter  in  tylvU.— 

— A  faint  shadow  of  imcertain  light, 
Like  SB  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  away  ; 
Or  as  Ihe  moon  clothed  with  cloudy  nighl 
Doth  ahow  1o  him  who  walka  in  leai  and  great  affright. 

/But  light  now  appearing  and  now  leaving  na,  and  ao  off 
(  and  on,  is  even  more  terrible  than  total  darkness ;  and  a 
<  sort  of  uncertain  sounds  are,  when  the  necessary  dispositianB 
j  pn-^cur,  more  alsrming  than  a  total  silence. 

BECT.   XX. — THE   CBIEH   Or   ANIMALS. 

BUGH  sounds  as  imitate  the  natural  inarticulate  voicea  of 
:■  men,  or  any  animals  in  pain  or  danger,  are  capable  of  con- 
veying great  ideaa ;  unless  it  be  the  ftell-knowu  voice  of 
some  creature,  on  which  we  are  used  to  look  with  contempt. 
The  angry  tones  of  wild  beasts  are  equally  capable  of  caui- 
'  g  a  great  and  awful  sensation. 
'  aecta 


J 


Bine  txaudiri  gtmi 

Vmeia  reeutaniwn, 

Setigerigue  iue>,  a 
Savire  i  et  fonna 

It  might  seem  that  these  modulations  of  sound  carry  soma 
eoimexioii  with  the  nature  of  the  things  they  represent,  and 
are  not  merely  arbitrary ;  because  the  natural  cries  of  all 
uiimala,  even  of  those  animal  a  with  whom  we  have  not  been 
acquainted,  never  fail  to  make  themselves  sufficiently  under- 
stood i  this  cannot  be  said  of  language.  The  modifications 
of  sound,  which  may  be  productive  of  the  sublime,  are 
mlmost  infinite.  Those  I  have  mentioned  ^e  only  a  few 
imtances  to  show  on  what  principles  they  are  all  hiiiit. 


B£CT.  IX J. — SMELL  AKD   TASTE,      B1TTBE8  AND   9TEIICIIES. 

Smelh  and  Toiteg  have  some  share  too  in  ideas  of  great- 
ness ;  hut  it  is  a  smdlone,  weak  in  its  nature,  and  confined 
in  its  operations.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  amells  or 
tastes  can  produce  a  grand  sensation,  except  excessive 
bitters,  and  intolerable  stenches.  It  is  true^  that  these 
afiectioua  of  the  smell  and  taste,  when  they  are  in  their  full 
force,  and  lean  directly  upon  the  seoaory,  are  simply  painful, 
and  accompanied  with  no  sort  of  delight ;  but  when  they 
are  moderated,  aa  in  a  description  or  narrative,  they  become 
sources  of  the  sublime,  as  genuine  aa  any  other,  and  upon 
the  very  same  principle  of  a  moderated  pain.  "  A  cup  of 
bitterness ; "  "to  drain  the  bitter  cup  of  fortune ; "  " the 
bitter  apples  of  Sodom  ; "  these  are  all  ideas  suitable  to  a 
Bublime  description.  Nor  is  this  psesage  of  Virgil  without 
eublimity,  where  the  stench  of  the  vapour  in  Alhunea  con- 
epirea  so  happily  with  the  sacred  horror  and  gloominess  of 
that  prophetJC  forest : 

At  Tex  JoUtciftu  monilrit  oracula  Favni  r 

Fatidiei  gtmtorU  adit,  laeoaque  tub  aUa 
Contuhi  Albuneat  nejnorum  qtta  maxin\a  sacro 
Fanti  tonat;  SEEvamque  axhalal  opaca  Hephilim. 

1  the  sixth  book,  and  in  a  very  sublime  description,  the 
isonouB  eihaUtion  of  Acheron  ie  not  forgotten,  nor  doei 
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.Speiunoialta/iit',  vutoque  immanis  Ai'afu, 
Serupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  ncmorumgue  lenobris ; 
Qnan  taptr  htmd  j^ti  foterant  mjnmtwAmiim 
Tandere  tier  ptnnu  :  talU  aese  halitus  alria 
Faucibua  effiuidens  stipers  *d  coniexa  ferebat. 


1 


I  httve  added  theee   examplee,  because  some  &iends,  for 

whoHejiid^eot  I  have  groat  deference,  were  of  opinion  thrt 
if  the  sentiment  stood  nakedly  by  itself,  it  would  be  subject, 
at  first  view,  to  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  but  this  I  imagine 
would  principaUy  ariee  from  considering  the  bittemess  and 
stench  in  company  with  mean,  and  cooteinptible  ideas,  with 
which  it  muBt  be  owned  they  are  often  united ;  such  on 
union  degrades  the  sublime  in  all  other  instances  aa  well  as 
in  those.  But  it  is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  Hubllrai^ 
of  an  image  is  to  be  tried,  not  whether  it  becomes  mean 
when  associated  with  mean  ideas ;  but  whether,  when  united 
with  images  of  an  allowed  grandeur,  the  whole  composition 
is  supported  with  dignity.  Things  which  are  temble  ars 
always  great ;  but  when  things  possesB  disagreeable  qualitiea, 
.  or  such  as  have  indeed  some  degree  of  danger,  but  of  a 
""  I  danger  easily  overcome,  tbey  are  merely  odiouM ;  aa  toads 
and  spiders. 

SECT.   XXII. — FEBLUfO.      PiUf. 

Op  feeling,  little  more  can  be  said  than  that  the  idea  of 
bodily  pain,  in  all  the  modes  and  degrees  of  labour,  pain, 
anguisb,  tonaeut,  is  productive  of  the  sublime ;  and  nothing 
else  in  this  sense  can  produce  it.  I  need  not  give  here  any 
fresh  instances,  as  those  eiven  in  the  former  sections  abuiut 
antly  illustrate  a  remartt  that,  in  reality,  wants  only  i 
attention  to  nature,  to  be  made  by  everybody. 

Havmg  thus  run  through  the  causes  of  the  sublime  with 
(reference  to  all  the  seusea,  my  first  obaervatiou  (sect.  7) 
/will  be  found  very  nearly  true ;  that  the  aublime  is  an  ideal  I 
I  belonging  to  self-preservation ;  that  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  ■ 
A  most  affecting  we  have ;  that  its  strongest  emotion  is  aall 
I  emotion  of  distress  ;  and  that  no  pleasure'  from  a  poaitirsH 
'  Tide  Part  I.  sect.  6. 


^B         n  emotion 
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cause  belongs  to  it.  Numberless  examples,  besides  those 
mentioned,  might  be  brought  in  support  of  these  truths,  and 
many  perhaps  useful  consequences  drawn  from  them— 

SedJuffU  interea,  fi*git  irrevocabile  temput, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amove. 


PAET  III. 

SECTION   I. — or   BEAITTT. 


It  is  my  design  to  consider  beauty  as  distinguished  from  ) 
the  sublime ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to  examine 
how  far  it  is  consistent  with  it.    But  previous  to  this,  we  must 
take  a  short  review  of  the  opinions  already  entertained  of  this 
quali^ ;  which  I  think  are  hardly  to  be  reduced  to  any  fixed 
principles  ;  because  men  are  used  to  talk  of  beauty  in  a  figur- 
ative manner,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  extremely  imcertain, 
and  indeterminate.     By  beauty  I  mean  that  quality  or  those]' ' 
qualities  in  bodies,  by  which  they  cause  love,  or  some  passion^ 
similar  to  it.     I  confine  this  demiition  to  the  merely  sensible  I 
qualities  of  things,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  utmost/  * 
sim'pliciff^"  a  subject,  which  must  always  distract  us  when- 
ever we  take  in  those  various  causes  of  sympathy  which 
attach  us  to  any  persons  or  things  from  secondary  consider- 
ations, and  not  from  the  direct  force  wliich  they  have  merely 
on  being  viewed.     I  likewise  distinguish  Jove  (by  which  I 
mean  that  satisfaction  which  arises  to  the  mind  upon  contem- 
plating anything  beautiful,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be) 
trovcL  desire  or  lust;  which  is  an  energy  of  the  mind,  that 
hurries  us  on  to  the  possession  of  certain  objects,  that  do 
not  affect  us  as  they  are  beautiful,  but  by  means  altogether 
different.     "We  shaU  have  a  strong  desire  for  a  woman  of  no 
temarkable  beauty ;  whilst  the  greatest  beauty  in  men,  or  in 
other  animals,  though  it  causes  love,  yet  excites  nothing  at 
^  of  desire.     Which  shows  that  beauty,  and  the  passion 
caused  bv  beauty,  whict  I  call  love,  is  different  from  desire,    '- 
bhou^h  desire  may  sometimes  operate  along  with  it ;  but  it  is 
bo  this  latter  that  we  must  attribute  those  violent  and  tern* 
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peatuoiia  paeaions,  and  the  conaequent  emotions  of  the  bod/', 
which  attend  what  ia  called  lov-t^  in  eome  of  its  ordinarj  ao- 
ceptatiuDs,  and  Qot  to  the  effects  of  heauty  merely  aa  it  U 
luch. 


BEAUTy  hath  usually  been  said  to  conaiat  in  certain  pro- 
portions of  parts.  On  considering  the  matter,  I  haye  greai 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  beauty  be  at  nil  an  idea  belonging 
to  proportion.  Proportion  relates  almost  whoUy  to  conren' 
ence,  as  every  idea  of  order  seems  to  do  ;  and  it  must  then 
fore  be  conaidered  as  a  creature  of  the  underatanding,  rath* 
than  a  primary  cause  acting  on  the  senses  and  imaginatioi 
I  It  ia  not  by  the  force  of  long  atteution  and  inquiry  that  v 
•  find  any  object  to  be  beautiful;  beauty  demands  no  assist- 
anee  from  our  reasoning ;  eyen  the  will  ia  unconcerned ;  tho 
appearance  of  beauty  as  effectually  causes  some  degree  of 
love  in  ua,  as  the  application  of  ice  or  (ire  produces  the  ideas 
of  heat  or  cold.  To  gain  something  like  a  aatiafactoty  cohf 
elusion  in  this  point,  it  were  well  to  examine,  what  propor- 
tion ia ;  since  aeveral  who  make  use  of  that  word  do  not 
always  seem  to  understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term, 
nor  to  haye  yery  distinct  ideas  concerning  the  thing  itaelfi' 
^  Proportion  is  the  measure  of  relatiye  quantity.  Since  aB 
quantity  is  diyisible.  it  is  evident  that  eyery  distinct  pai^ 
into  which  any  quantity  is  divided,  must  bear  some  relation 
to  the  other  parts,  or  to  the  whole.  These  relationa  give  ao 
origin  to  the  idea  of  proportion.  They  are  dwcovered  hf 
mensuration,  and  they  are  the  objects  of  mathematical  ipt, 
quiry.  But  whether  any  ^art  of  any  determinate  quajitit^ 
be  afourth,  orafifth,  or  a  aiith,  or  a  moiety  of  the  whole;  of 
whether  it  be  of  equal  length  with  any  other  part,  or  doubll 
ita  length,  or  hut  one  half,  ia  a  matter  merely  indifferent  ti 
the  mind ;  it  stands  neuter  in  the  question ;  and  it  ia  &aw 
this  absolute  indifference  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  tbll 
mathematical  speculations  derive  aome  of  their  moat  MB? 
aiderable  advantages ;  because  there  is  nothing  to  interest 
the  imagination;  because  the  judsfraent  aits  free  and  ii»> 
biassed  to  eiamine  the  point.     All  proportions,  eyeiy    - 
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nngement  of  quaotity,  is  cJike  b:  the  understanding,  because 
the  same  trutha  result  to  it  from  all ;  from  greater,  from 
leBBer,  from  equalifcy  and  inequaUty.  But  surely  beauty  ii 
DO  idea  betongmg  to  meusuration ;  nor  has  it  anything  to  do 
with  calculation  and  geometry.  It'  it  liad,  we  might  theu 
point  out  some  certain  meosiirea  which  we  could  demonstrate 
to  be  beautiful,  either  as  simply  considered,  or  oa  relating  to 
others ;  and  we  coiild  call  in  those  natural  objects,  for  whose 
beauty  we  have  no  voucher  but  the  sense,  to  this  happy 
Btandard,  and  confirm  the  voice  of  our  passions  by  the  deter- 
mination of  our  reason.  But  sinee  we  have  not  this  help, 
let  us  see  whether  proportion  can  in  any  senae  be  conaideTed 
sa  the  cause  of  beauty,  aa  hath  been  so  generally,  and  by 
some  HO  confidently,  affirmed.  If  proportion  be  one  of  the 
constituents  of  beauty,  it  must  derive  that  power  either  from 
some  natural  properties  inherent  in  certain  meaaurea,  which 

Xrate  mechanically ;  from  the  operation  of  custom  ;  or  from 
fitness  which  some  measures  have  to  answer  some  pa^ 
ticular  ends  of  conveuiency.  Our  business  therefore  ia  to 
inquire,  whether  the  parts  of  those  objects,  which  are  found 
beautiful  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms,  are  constantly 
80  formed  according  to  such  certain  measurea,  as  may  servB 
to  satisfy  ua  that  their  beauty  results  from  those  measure!^] 
on  the  principle  of  a  natural  mechanical  cause ;  or  front' 
custom;  or,  in  fine,  from  their  fitnesa  for  any  determinate 
purposes.  I  intend  to  eiamine  this  point  under  each  of  these 
heads  in  their  order.  But  before  1  proceed  further,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  amiss,  if  I  lay  down  the  rules  which 
governed  me  in  this  inquiry,  and  which  have  misled  me  ia  it, 
if  I  have  gone  aatray.  1.  If  two  bodies  produce  the  same  or 
a  similar  efiect  on  the  mind,  and  on  examination  they  are 
found  to  agree  in  some  of  their  properties,  and  to  differ  in 
others ;  the  common  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  proper- 
ties in  which  they  agree,  and  not  to  those  in  which  they  tlif- 
fer,  2.  Hot  to  account  for  the  effect  of  a  natural  ohjert 
from  the  effect  of  an  artificial  object.  3.  Not  to  account  for 
the  effect  of  any  natural  object  from  aconclusionof  our  reason 
concerning  its  uses,  if  a  natural  cause  may  be  assigned.  1. 
Not  to  admit  any  determinate  quantity,  or  any  relation  of 

3oantity,  as  the  cause  of  a  certain  effect,  if  the  effect  ia  pro- 
uced  by  different  or  opposite  measures  and  relations ;  or  if 
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tlieae  meaEurea  and  reiationa  may  exist,  and  yet  the  eSedi 
may  not  be  produced.  These  are  the  nilea  which  I  hare 
chiefly  follcwed,  whilst  I  examined  into  the  power  of  propo^ 
tion  coDsidered  as  a  natural  cause;  and  these,  if  he  thiukt 
them  just,  I  request  the  reader  to  cany  with  him  throughout 
the  following  diacuBsion ;  whilst  we  inquire  in  the  first  place, 
in  what  things  we  find  this  quohty  ol  beauty ;  next,  to  see 
whether  in  these  we  can  find  any  asBignable  proportions, 
in  BOch  a  manner  as  ought  to  convince  us  that  our  idea  (rf 
beauty  results  from  them.  We  shall  consider  this  pleasing 
power,  08  it  appears  in  regetables,  in  the  inferior  animalg, 
and  in  man.     Turning  our  eyes  to  the  vegetable  creation,  w8 

'  find  nothing  there  so  beautiful  as  flowers ;  but  flowers  an 
almost  of  every  sort  of  shape,  and  of  every  sort  of  disposi- 

'  tioD ;  they  are  turned  and  fushioned  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  forma;  and  from  these  forms  botanists  have  given  them 
their  names,  which  are  almost  aa  various.  What  proportion 
do  we  discover  between  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  of  flowers, 
or  between  the  leaves  aud  the  pistils  ?  How  does  the  slender 
stalk  of  the  rose  agree  with  the  bulky  head  under  which  it 
bends  ?  But  the  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower ;  and  can  we  under- 
take to  say  that  it  does  not  owe  a  great  deal  of  ita  beauty 
even  to  that  disproportion :  the  roae  ia  a  laj^e  flower,  yet  it 
grows  upon  a  small  shrub ;  the  flower  of  the  apple  is  veiy 
small,  aud  grows  upon  a  large  tree ;  yet  the  rose  and  the 
opple  blossom  are  both  beautiful,  and  the  plants  that  bear 
tliem  ore  moat  engagingly  attired,  notwithstanding  this  die- 
proportion.  What  by  general  conseut  is  allowed  to  be  a 
more  beautiful  object  than  an  orange-tree,  flourishing  at 
- — B  with  its  leaves,  its  blossoms,  and  its  fruit  ?  but  it  is  in 
1  that  we  search  here  for  any  proportion  between  thfl 
Aeight,  the  breadth,  or  anything  else  concerning  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole,  or  oonoerniug  the  relation  of  the  partiou- 
tar  parts  to  each  other.  I  grant  that  we  may  observe,  in 
many  flowers,  sometbing  of  a  regular  figure,  and  of  a  meth* 
ileal  disposition  of  the  leaves.  The  rose  has  such  a  figura 
and  such  a  disposition  of  its  petals ;  but  in  on  oblique  view, 
when  this  figure  is  in  a  good  measure  lost,  and  the  order  of 
the  leaves  confounded,  it  yet  retains  its  beauty  ;  the  rose  B 
even  more  beautiful  before  it  is  full  blown ;  in  the  bud,  befon 
Ibis  exact  fixture  ia  formed ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  insluagf 
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T»Iierein  method  and  exaciL^Hs,  the  aoiil  of  proportion,  ■ 
found  rather  prejudicial  tiian  ecrviceuble  to  the  cause 
brauty. 

8E0I.   in.—  PHOPOETIOJr  SOT  TliB   CAUSE   OP   BEACTT 


That  projiortioii  has  but  a  smaU  sliare  in  the  formation  j^ 
of  beauty,  is  full  as  evident  among  auiniah.  Here  the  greats 
est  varie^  of  shapoa  and  diapoaitions  of  parts  are  well  litted 
to  excite  this  idea.  The  swan,  confeasedlv  a  beautiful  bird, 
hsa  a  neck  longer  than  the  rest  of  bis  body,  and  but  a  very 
short  tail:  ia  tbiB  a  beautiful  proportion?  We  must  allow 
that  it  is.  But  then  what  Hball  we  say  to  the  peacock,  who 
baa  compajfttively  but  a  short  neok,  with  a  tail  longer  than 
the  neck  and  the  reat  of  the  body  taken  together?  How 
many  birds  are  there  that  vary  infinitely  from  each  of  these 
Btandarda,  and  from  every  other  which  you  can  fii ;  with 
proportions  different,  ana  often  directly  opposite  to  each 
other !  and  yet  many  of  these  birds  arc  eitremely  beautiful ; 
when  upon  considering  them  we  find  nothing  in  any  one 
part  that  might  determine  ub,  a  priori,  to  say  what  the 
otbera  ought  to  be,  nor  indeed  to  guesa  anything  about 
them,  but  what  eiperience  might  show  to  be  full  of  disap- 
pointment and  mistake.  And  with  regard  to  the  colours 
either  of  birda  or  flowers,  for  there  is  aomething  Bimilar  in 
the  colouring  of  both,  whether  they  are  considered  in  their 
extension  or  gradation,  there  is  nothing  of  proportion  to  he 
observed.  Some  are  of  hut  one  single  colour,  others  have 
sU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  some  are  of  the  primary 
coloiirs,  others  are  of  the  mlit ;  in  short,  an  attentive  ob- 
server Tnay  soon  conclude,  that  there  is  as  little  of  propor- 
tiim  in  the  colouring  as  in  the  shapes  of  these  objects. 
Turn  next  to  beasts ;  examine  the  head  of  a  beautiful  horse ; 
find  what  proportion  that  hears  to  his  body,  and  to  his  limbs, 
and  what  relationa  these  have  to  each  other ;  and  when  you 
have  settled  these  proportions  as  a  standani  of  beauty,  then 
take  a  dog  or  cat,  or  any  other  animal,  and  examine  how  for 
the  same  proportions  between  their  heads  and  their  necks, 

>8e  and  the  body,  and  so  on,  we  found  to  hold. 

may  safely  say,  that  they  differ  in  every  apeojea, 
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fet  diat  there  are  individuals,  fouod  in  a  great  many  speciei 
■o  ditTering,  that  have  a  »erY  striking  beauty.  Now,  if  it  W 
allowed  that  Tery  difiereot  and  even  contrary  forms  and  di»- 
positioDE  are  conaiatent  with  beauty,  it  amounts  I  believe  to 
a  concession,  that  no  certain  ineaaureB,  operating  from  a 
natural  principle,  arc  nL-cessary  to  produce  it ;  at  least  M 
far  as  the  brute  species  is  concerned. 


Thxbb  are  some  parts  of  the  human  body  that  are  ob- 
served to  hold  certain  proportions  to  each  other ;  but  before 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  efficient  I'ause  of  beauty  lies  in 
these,  it  must  be  shown,  that  wherever  these  are  found  ex- 
act, the  person  to  whom  they  belong  ia  beautiful :  I  mean  in 
the  effect  produced  on  the  view,  either  of  any  member  dis- 
tinctly considered,  or  of  the  whole  body  together.  It  moat 
be  likewise  shon'n,  that  these  parts  stand  in  such  a  relation 
to  each  other,  that  the  comparison  between  them  may  be 
easily  made,  and  that  the  alfection  of  the  mind  may  naturally 
result  from  it.  For  roy  part,  I  have  at  several  times  very 
carefully  examined  many  of  those  proportions,  and  found 
them  hold  very  nearly  or  altogether  alike  in  many  subjects, 
which  #ere  not  only  very  different  from  one  another,  but 
where  one  baa  been  very  beautiful,  and  the  other  very  re- 
mote from  beauty.  With  regard  to  the  parts  which  are 
found  ao  proportioned,  they  are  often  so  remote  from  each 
other,  in  situation,  nature,  and  office,  that  I  cannot  see  how 
they  admit  of  any  comparison,  nor  consequently  bow  any 
effect  owing  to  proportion  can  residt  from  them.  The  necB, 
say  thev,  in  beautiful  bodies,  should  measure  with  the  calf 
of  the  leg  J  it  should  likewise  be  twice  the  circumference  of 
the  wrist.  And  an  infinity  of  observations  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  and  cooversations  of  many.  But 
what  relation  has  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  neck ;  or  either 
of  these  parts  to  the  wrist  ?  These  proportions  are  certainly 
to  be  found  in  handsome  bodies.  The;y  are  as  certainly  in 
ugly  ones ;  as  any  who  wijl  take  the  pains  to  try  may  nod. 
Kay,  I  do  not  know  but  they  may  be  least  perfect  in  some 
of  the  nuMt  beautiful.     Xou  may  assign  any  prop  rtiooB  jpi  ■ 
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please  to  every  part  of  the  human  body  ;  and  I  undertake 
that  H.  painter  aholl  religiously  observe  them  aJl,  and  uot- 
withstauding  produce,  if  ne  pleases,  a  vei^  ugly  figure.  The 
same  painter  shall  considerably  deviate  from  these  propor- 
tions, and  produce  a  very  beautiful  one.  And  indeed  it  may 
be  observea  in  the  mafiter-piecea  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
statuary,  that  several  of  them  differ  very  widely  from  the 
proportions  of  others,  in  parts  very  conspicuoua  and  of  great 
eonaideration ;  and  that  they  diner  no  leaa  from  the  pro- 
portions we  find  in  living  men,  of  forma  extremely  striking 
and  agreeable.  And  after  all,  how  are  the  partisana  of  pro- 
portional beauty  agreed  amongst  themselves  about  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body  p  Some  hold  it  to  be  seven 
heads ;  Home  make  it  eight ;  whilst  others  extend  it  even 
to  ten  J  a  vast  dift'erence  in  such  a  small  number  of  divisions ! 
Others  take  other  methoda  of  estimating  the  proportious, 
and  all  with  equal  success.  But  are  these  proportions 
exactly  the  same  in  all  handsome  men  ?  or  are  they  at  all 
the  proportiona  found  in  beautiful  women  ?  Kobody  will  say 
that  they  are ;  yet  both  seiea  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
beauty,  and  the  female  of  the  greatest ;  which  advantage  I 
believe  will  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  superior  exactness  of 
proportion  in  the  fair  sex.  Let  us  rest  a  moment  on  this 
point ;  and  consider  bow  much  difference  there  is  between 
the  measures  that  prevail  in  many  similar  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  two  seses  of  this  single  species  only.  If  you  aaaigu 
any  determinate  proportdona  to  the  limbs  of  a  man,  and  if 
you  limit  human  beauty  to  these  proportions,  when  you  find 
a  woman  who  differs  in  the  make  and  measurea  of  almost 
every  part,  you  must  conclude  her  not  to  be  beautiful,  in 
spite  of  the  suggestions  of  your  imagination;  or,  in  obedience 
to  your  imagination,  you  must  renounce  your  rules ;  you 
must  lay  by  the  scale  and  compass,  and  look  out  for  Home 
other  cause  of  beauty.  For  if  beauty  be  attached  to  certain 
measurea  which  operate  from  a  principle  in  nature,  why 
should  Bimilar  parts  with  difl'erent  measurea  of  proportion  be 
found  to  have  beauty,  and  this  too  in  the  very  same  species  ? 
But  to  open  our  view  a  little,  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
almost  all  animals  have  parts  of  very  much  the  same  nature, 
and  destined  nearly  to  tte  same  purposes;  a  head,  ne  t 
body,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth ;  yet  Providence,  to  '. 
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provide  iu  the  beat  mftnner  for  their  several  wnQts,  and  ro 
diBplay  tte  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  hia  creatii  n, 
has  worked  out  of  these  few  and  similar  organs  and  mem- 
bers,  a  diversity  hardly  short  of  infinite  in  their  disposition, 
menaureB,  and  relation.  But,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
amidst  this  infijiite  diversity,  one  particular  is  common  to 
■nany  species :  several  of  the  individuals  which  compose 
Fthem  are  capable  of  affecting  us  with  a  sense  of  loveliness ; 
and  whilst  they  agree  iu  producing  this  effect,  tbey  differ 
extremely  in  the  relative  measures  of  those  parts  which  have 
Jproduced  it.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  reject  the  notion  of  any  particular  proportions  that 
operated  by  nature  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect ;  but  those 
wno  will  agree  with  me  with  regard  to  a  particular  propor- 
ti"'.  ^re  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  one  more  in- 
definite. They  imagine,  that  although  beauty  in  general  is 
anuesed  to  no  certain  measures  common  to  the  several  kinds 
of  pleasing  plants  and  animals ;  yet  that  there  is  a  certain  | 
proportion  iu  each  species  absolutely  essential  to  the  beauty  | 
of  that  particular  kind.  If  we  consider  the  animal  world  in 
general,  we  find  beauty  confined  to  no  wrtain  measures ; 
but  as  some  peculiar  measure  and  relation  of  parts  is  what 
distinguishes  each  peculiar  class  of  animals,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be,  that  the  beautiful  in  each  kind  will  be  found  in  the  i 
measures  and  proportioaa  of  that  kind ;  for  othenrise  it 
would  deviate  trom  its  proper  species,  and  become  in  some 
sort  monstrous ;  however,  no  species  is  so  strictly  confined 
to  anv  certain  proportions,  that  there  is  not  a  considerable 
variation  amongst  the  indii'iduals  ;  and  as  it  has  been  shown 
of  the  human,  so  it  may  be  shown  of  the  brute  kinds,  that 
beauty  is  found  indifferently  in  all  the  proportions  which 
each  kind  can  admit,  without  quitting  its  common  form ; 
and  it  is  this  idea  of  a  common  form  that  ni.ikes  the  propor- 
tion of  parts  at  all  regarded,  and  not  the  operation  of  any  , 
natural  cause  :  indeed  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  it  is  not  measure,  but  manner,  that  creates  all  the 
beauty  which  belongs  to  shape.  What  light  do  we  borrow 
from  these  boasted  proportions,  when  we  study  ornamental 
design  p  It  seems  amazing  to  me,  that  artists,  if  they  were 
ss  well  convinced  as  they  pretend  to  be,  that  propor'tion  is  a 
principal  cause  of  beauty,  have  not  by  them  at  aU  timoB 
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BtcuratC!  meaaurements  of  all  aorta  of  beautiful  animals  to 
help  them  to  proper  proportions,  when  they  would  contrire 
anything  elegant ;  eBpecially  aa  they  frequently  aaaert  that 
it  'is  from  an  obseryation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  they 
direct  their  practice.  I  ^now  that  it  has  been  aaid  lung 
ainoe,  and  echoed  backward  and  forward  from  one  writer  to 
auother  a  thoueand  times,  that  the  proportiona  of  building 
have  been  taken  from  those  of  tbe  human  body.  To  make 
this  forced  analogy  complete,  they  represent  a  man  with  his 
arms  raised  and  extended  at  full  leugth,  and  then  describe 
a  sorb  of  square,  aa  it  ia  formed  by  paasing  linea  along  the 
extremitiea  of  thia  atrange  figure.  But  it  appears  very 
clearly  to  me,  that  the  human  figure  neyer  aupplied  the 
architect  with  any  of  hia  ideaa.  For,  in  the  first  place,  men 
are  very  rarely  seen  in  this  atrained  posture ;  it  is  not  natural 
to  them ;  neither  ia  it  at  all  becoming.  Secondly,  the  »iew  of 
the  human  figure  so  disposed,  does  not  naturally  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  square,  but  rather  of  a  croaa  ;  as  that  large  space 
between  the  arms  and  the  ground  must  be  tilled  with  some- 
thing before  it  can  make  anybody  think  of  a  square. 
Thirdly,  several  buildings  are  by  no  means  of  the  form  of 
that  particular  square,  which  are  notwithstanding  plaiuied 
by  the  best  architects,  and  produce  an  efieet  altogether  as 
Kood,  and  perhaps  a  better.  And  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  unaccountably  whimatcal,  than  for  an  architect  to 
model  his  performance  by  the  human  figure,  since  no  two 
things  can  have  less  resemblance  or  analogy,  than  a  man  and 
ahouae,  or  temple:  do  we  need  to  observe,  that  their  purposes 
ore  entirely  different  ?  What  I  am  apt  to  suspect  is  thia  : 
that  these  analogies  were  devised  to  give  a  credit  to  the  works 
of  art,  by  showing  a  conformity  between  them  and  the  noblest 
works  in  nature  ;  not  that  the  hitter  served  at  all  to  supply 
hints  for  the  perfection  of  the  former.  And  I  am  the  more 
/ftdly  ponvLnced,  that  the  patrons  of  proportion  have  trans- I  ^ 
/  ferred  their  artificial  ideas  to  nature,  and  not  borrowed  from 
thence  the  proportions  they  use  in  works  of  art ;  because  in 
any  diacussion  of  thia  subject  they  always  quit  aa  soon  as 
possible  the  open  field  of  natural  neauties,  the  animal  and 
tegetable  kingdoms,  and  fortity  themselves  within  the  arti- 
ficial lines  and  angles  of  architecture.  For  there  Ja  in  man- 
kind aii  unfortunate  propensity  to  make  themse!  es,  their 
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Tiews,  and  their  workB,  the  measure  of  excellence  in  ere^- 
thiiig  wliatBoever.  Therefore,  having  ohsened  that  theic 
dweDingB  were  most  commodious  and  firm  when  tliey  wen 
thrown  into  regular  figures,  with  parts  anawerable  to  each 
other  ;  they  transferred  theae  ideas  to  their  gardens ;  th^ 
turned  their  trees  into  pillars,  pyramids,  and  obelisks  ;  th^ 
formed  their  hedges  into  so  many  green  walls,  and  fashioned 
their  walks  into  squares,  triaDgles,  and  other  mathematical  < 
figures,  with  eiactness  and  symmetry  ;  and  they  thought,  if 
they  were  not  imitating,  they  were  at  least  improving  natnr^ 
and  teaching  her  to  know  her  business.  But  nature  has  aC 
last  escaped  from  their  discipline  and  their  fetters  ;  and  our 
gardens,  if  nothing  else,  declare  we  begin  to  feel  that  math^ 
matieal  ideas  are  not  the  true  meaaures  of  beauty.  AaA 
Burely  they  are  full  as  little  so  in  the  animal  as  the  vegetable 
world.  For  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  in  these  ffne  de- 
acriptive  pieces,  these  innumerable  odes  and  elegies,  which  toe 
in  the  mouths  of  aU  the  world,  and  many  of  which  have  been 
the  entertainment  of  ages,  that  in  these  pieces  which  describe 
love  with  Bueh  a  passionate  energy,  and  represent  its  olriert^ 
in  such  an  infinite  variety  of  lights,  not  one  word  is  said  dt ' 
proportion,  if  it  he,  what  some  insist  it  is,  the  principal  com- 
ponent of  beauty;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  several  other 
qualities  are  very  frequently  and  warmly  mentioned  ?  But  if 
proportion  has  not  this  power,  it  may  appear  odd  how  men 
came  originally  to  be  so  prepossessed  in  its  favour.  It  arose, 
I  imagine,  from  the  fondness  I  have  just  mentioned,  which 
men  bear  so  remarkably  to  their  own  works  and  notions ;  it 
arose  from  false  reasonings  on  the  effects  of  the  cnstomaiy 
figure  of  animals  ;  it  arose  from  the  Hatonic  theory  of  fitness 
and  aptitude.  For  which  reason,  in  the  nest  section,  I  shall 
consider  the  effects  of  custom  in  the  iigure  of  animals ;  and 
afterwards  the  idea  of  fitness  :  since,  if  proportion  does  not 
operate  by  a  natural  power  attending  some  measures,  it  murt 
be  either  by  custom,  or  the  idea  of  utility ;  there  is  no  other 
way. 

SECT.   T. — PESPOETrON"  I'VHTHEE   COSBinEEED 


Tb  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  great  deal  of  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  proportion  haa  arisen,  not  so  much  from  tha 
observation   of  any   certain  Erasures  found  in   beautiM 
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bodies,  se  &oin  a  wrong  idea  of  the  relation  which  deform- 
ity  bears  to  beauty,  to  which  it  baa  been  considered  aa  the 
opposite ;  on  this  principle  it  was  concluded,  that  where 
the  causes  of  deformity  were  i^moved,  beauty  muat  naturally 
and  necessarily  be  introduced.     This  I  believe  is  a  mistakeJ 

ET^""  deformity  is  opposed  not  to  beauty,  but  to  the  cvmplela 
man  jhrm.  If  one  of  the  legs  of  a  man  be  found  shorteil 
.„_a  the  other,  thi>  man  ia  deformed ;  because  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  complete  the  whole  idea  we  form  of  a  man ; 
and  this  has  the  same  effect  in  natural  faults,  aa  maiming 
and  mutilation  produce  from  accidents,  i^o  if  the  back  be 
bumped,  the  man  is  deformed;  because  bis  back  has  an 
nnusuaJ  figure,  and  what  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  some 
disease  or  misfortune.  So  if  a  man's  neck  be  couaiderably 
longer  or  shorter  than  usual,  we  say  he  is  deformed  in  that 
part,  because  men  are  not  commonly  made  in  that  manner. 
But  surely  every  hour's  eiperience  may  convince  us,  that  a 
man  may  bave  his  legs  of  an  equal  length,  and  resembling 
each -other  in  all  respects,  and  his  neck  gf  a  just  size,  and 
his  back  quite  straight,  without  having  at  the  same  time  the 
least  perceivable  beauW.  Indeed  beauty  is  so  far  from 
belonging  to  the  idea  of  custom,  that  in  reality  what  affects 
ua  in  that  manner  ia  extremely  rare  and  uncorumon.  The 
beautiful  strikes  us  as  much  by  its  novelty  as  the  deformed 
itself.  It  ia  thus  in  those  species  of  animals  with  which  we 
are  acquainted ;  and  if  one  of  a  new  species  were  represented, 
wo  should  by  no  means  wait  until  custom  had  settled  an  idea 
of  proportion,  before  we  decided  concerning  its  beauty  or 
uglinesa  :  which  shows  that  the  general  idea  of  beauty  can 
be  no  more  owing  to  customary  than  to  natural  proportion. 
iBeformity  arises  from  the  want  of  the  common  proportion 
Ibut  the  necessary  result  of  their  existence  in  any  object 
not  beauty.  If  we  suppose  proportion  in  natural  things  __^ 
be  relative  to  custom  and  use,  tbe  nature  of  use  and  custom' 
will  show,  that  beauty,  which  is  a  positive  and  powerful 
quality,  cannot  result  from  it.  We  are  so  wonderfully  form- 
ed, that,  whilst  we  are  creatures  vehemently  desirous  of 
novelty,  we  are  as  stronglj'  attached  to  habit  and  cuHtom. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  thmgs  which  hold  us  by  custom,  to 

Eit  us  very  little  whilst  we  are  in  possession  of  them,  but 
ngly  wheu  they  are  absent.     I  remember  to  have  fre- 
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qimlvd  K  eertiM  ^Hr  «hh ^  im  far  ■  long  tin 

■sf  b^  Mr,  tfcat  M  far  bsH  Gadmg  jJimiiiVi  in  it^ 
&etad«itkaMrtaf««BMMMidfo«mt;  Ichb^ 
,  1  ntaned.  mtkprf  ^Mn  ;  Td  if  br  SBT  mwu  I 
hj  &3  vsHltnM  of  vy  gear  tUtbei',  I  iraa  r» 


I«aBa&etad«itka|nrtaf««BMMMidfo«mt;  Ichbi^ 

A]  anal  tise  gf  an-  gcw  tUtfar,  I 
oUtncK.    T1m7 wko IMS «C^ik» it dbnaatvJtiKMtt being 


jet  if  br  sbt  b 
iHttoM  of  vy  gene  tUtbei',  I  i 
■HgfaMr  taeamj,  ani  «aa  aot  ^net  tS  I  bad  got  b 
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BeBafals  tkit  t&fff  t^s  ik,^ti>e  Knte  afsaaeoi  midli* 
deadened,  h>  as  to  fed  hacdfy  anytlditf  from  as  dtnp  ■. 
stimafais ;  jrt  defvh«  tte  ^nfla^v  of  )tb  box,  aod  he  ii ' 
the  iBCHt  mwaCT  moitai  ia  tlte  world-  Indeed  so  &r  aie  use 
and  habit  Gram  h^agcavaes  of  {de»Bre,inere]ra^  such,  that 
the  effect  of  anstant  lue  ia  to  make  all  things  of  vhatever 
kind  nttirely  ona^etiDg.  For  as  nse  at  last  takea  aff  the 
painful  e^vt  of  many  things,  it  reduces  the  pleasorabla 
effect  in  othen  in  tbe  eame  maimer,  and  brings  both  to  a 
wrt  of  mediocrity  and  indifference.  Terr  justly  is  use  called 
a  second  nature ;  and  our  natural  and  common  state  is  one 
of  absolute  indifference,  equally  prepared  for  pain  or  pleasure. 
But  when  we  are  thrown  out  of  this  state,  or  deprived  of 
anything  requisite  to  maintain  us  in  it ;  when  this  chance 
doea  not  happen  by  pleasure  from  Bome  mechanical  causey 
we  are  always  hurt.  It  is  so  with  the  second  nature,  custom, 
in  oil  thiuga  which  r«1ate  to  it.  Thus  the  want  of  the  usual 
proportions  in  men  and  other  animals  is  sure  to  disgust, 
though  their  presence  is  by  no  means  any  cause  of  real  plea- 
sure. It  is  true,  that  the  proportions  laid  down  as  causeB  of 
beauty  in  the  human  body,  are  frequently  found  in  beautiftil 
ones,  because  they  are  generally  found  in  all  mankind; 
but  if  it  can  be  shown  too,  that  they  are  found  without 
beauty,  and  that  beauty  frequently  esista  without  them,  and 
that  tois  beauty,  where  it  exists,  always  can  be  assigned  to 
other  less  equivocal  causes,  it  will  naturally  lead  us  to  coa- 
rClude,  that  proporfion  and  beauty  are  not  ideas  of  the  same 
nature.     The  true  opposite  to  beauty  ia  not  disproportioii  oi 

J'  deformity,  but  tiglineti :  and  as  it  proceeds  from  causea 
opposite  to  those  of  positive  beauty,  we  cannot  consider  it , 

.  until  we  come  to  treat  of  that.  Between  beauty  and  ugliness  I 
I  there  is  a  sort  of  mediocrity,  in  which  the  assigned  propor- 
tions are  most  commonly  found  ;  but  this  has  no  effect  upon 

\  the  pfliBiana, 
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ia  said  that  the  idea  of  utility,  or  of  a  part's  being  well 
adapted  to  answer  its  end,  ib  tbe  cause  of  beauty,  or  indeed 
beauty  itself.  If  it  were  not  for  this  opinion,  it  had  beBn 
imposflible  for  tbe  doctrine  of  proportion  to  hove  held  ita 
ground  very  Ions  ;  the  world  would  be  Boon  weary  of  hearing 
of  ineaBures  which  related  to  uothing,  either  of  a  natural 
principle,  or  of  a  fitness  to  answer  aoine  end ;  the  idea  which 
mankind  most  commonly  conceive  of  proportion,  ia  the  suit- 
ablenesB  of  meauE  to  certain  ends,  andivLere  tbiti  is  not  the 
qucetion,  very  seldom  trouble  themselves  about  the  effect  of 
different  nieasures  of  things.  Therefore  it  was  necesBary 
for  this  theoiv  to  insist,  tbat  not  only  artificial  but  natural 
objects  took  their  beauty  from  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for 
their  several  purposes.  But  in  framing  this  theory,  I  am 
yippehensive  that  experience  was  not  sufficiently  consulted. 
For,  on  that  principle,  tbe  wedge-like  snout  of  a  swine,  with 
its  tough  cartilage  at  the  end,  the  little  sunk  eyes,  and  the 
whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to  its  offices  of  dig- 
ging and  rooting,  would  be  eitreniely  beautiful.  The  great 
bag  nanging  to  the  bill  of  a  pelican,  a  thing  highly  useftd  to 
this  animal,  would  he  likewise  as  beautiful  in  our  eyes.  The 
hedge-bog,  so  well  secured  against  all  assaults  by  bis  prickly 
hide,  and  the  porcupine  with  his  missile  quills,  would  be  then 
considered  as  creatures  of  no  small  elegance.  There  are  few 
animala  whose  parts  aro  better  contrived  than  those  of  the 
monkey;  he  haa  the  biinds  of  a  man, joined  to  the  springy 
limbs  of  a  beast ;  he  is  admirably  calculated  for  running, 
leaping,  grappling,  and  climbing ;  and  yet  there  are  few 
Bnimala  which  aeem  to  have  less  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind.  I  need  say  little  on  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  of 
8ucb  various  usefulness,  and  which  is  so  far  from  contributing 
to  hia  beauty.  How  ^611  fitted  is  the  wolf  for  running  and 
leaping !  how  admirably  is  the  lion  armed  for  battle !  but 
will  any  one  therefore  caU  the  elephant,  the  wolf,  and  the 
lion,  beautiful  animals  P  1  believe  nobody  will  think  the  form 
of  ft  man's  leg  so  well  adapted  to  running,  as  those  of  a 
horse,  a  dog,  a  deer,  and  several  other  creatures ;  at  least 
they  have  not  that  appearance :  yet,  I  believe,  a  well- 
fttshioned  human  leg  wiU  bo  allowed  to  far  exceed  all  theae  in 
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beauty.     If  the  fitucas  of  ports  was  wbst  constituted  th*. 
lovelineaa  of  their  form,  tiie  actual  emplojTnent  of  them. 
would  undoubtedly  much  augment  it ;  but  this,  though  it  ii 
BometimeB  &a  upon  another  principle,  m  fkr  Irom  being  always 
the  caae.     A  bird  on  the  wing  is  not  ao  beautiful  as  when  it, 
is  rierched ;  nay,  there  are   eeveral  of  the  domestic  fowU, 
which  are  seldom  seen  to  fly,  and  which  are  nothing  the  less, 
beautiful  on  that  account ;  yet  birds  are  so  estremely  dif- 
ferent in  their  form  from  the  beast  and  human  kinds,  that 
you  cannot,  on  the  principle  of  fitness,  allow  them  anything 
agreeable,  but  in  consideration  of  their  parts  being  designed 
for  quite  other  purposes.     I  never  in  my  life  chanced  to  see 
a  peacock  fly ;  and  yet  before,  very  long  before,  I  considered-    I 
any  aptitude  in  his  form  for  the  aerial  life,  I  was  struck  with'    ' 
the  extreme  beauty  which  raises  that  bird  above  many  of    I 
the  beat  flying  fowls  in  the  world ;  though,  for  anything  I,    ' 
saw,  his  way  of  living  was  much  lite  that  of  the  swine, 
which  fed  in  the  farm-yard  along  with  him.     The  same  mayi 
be  said  of  cocks,  hens,  and  the  like ;  they  are  of  the  flying 
kind  in  figure ;  in  their  manner  of  moving  not  very  different 
from  men  and  beasts.     To  leave  these  foreign  examples  ;  if, 
beauty  in  our  own  species  was  annexed  to  use,  men  would 
be  much  more  lovely  than  women;  and  strength  and  agUity 
would  be  considered  as  the   only  beauties.     But  to  caU    I 
strength  by  the  name  of  beauty,  to  have  but  one  denomin-  ■  j 
ation  for  the  quaJities  of  a  Venus  and  Hercules,  bo  totally    I 
difierent  in  almost  all  respects,  is  surely  a  strange  confusion    ' 
of  ideas,  or  abuse  of  words.     The  cause  of  this  confusion,  I 
imagine,  proceeds  from  our  frequently  perceiving  the  parts) 
of  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies  to  be  at  once  very' 
beautiful,  and  very  well  adapted  to  their  purposes;  and  we.  , 
are  deceived  by  a  sophism,  which  makes  ua  take  that  for  a,  i 
cause  which  is  only  a  concomitant :  this  is  the  sophism  at.  1 
the  fly,  who  imagined  he  raised  a  great  dust,  because  bar  ] 
stood  upon  the  chariot  that  really  raised  it.     The  stomach,    ' 
the  lunga,  the  Hver,  as  well  as  other  parts,  are  incomparably 
well  adapted  to  their  purposes ;  yet  they  are  far  from  having, 
anjr  beauty.     Again,  many  things  are  very  beautiful,  inj 

nwhieh  it  ia  impoasible  to  discern  any  idea  of  use.     And  It  ■ 
ftppea.  to  the  first  and  moat  natural  feelings  of  [nauktnd,    i 

[  whether  oa  beholding  a  beautiful  eye,  or  a  well-fashiou^  ■  i 
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mouth,  or  a  well-turned  leg,  any  ideas  of  their  being  wellN 
fitted  for  seeing,  eating,  or  running,  ever  preacut  themselvesi' 
"What  idea  of  use  is  it  that  flowera  excite,  the  moat  beautiful 
part  of  the  vegetable  world  ?  It  ia  true,  that  the  infinitely 
wise  and  good  Creator  has,  of  hia  bounty,  frequently  joined 
beautr  to  those  thinga  which  be  haa  made  useful  to  ua :  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  an  idea  of  use  and  beautj  are  the 
oame  thing,  or  that  they  axe  any  way  dependent  on  each  other. 

SECT.  TII. — THE   BEAIi   EFFECTS   OF   FITirBSS. 

When  I  excluded  proportion  and  fitness  from  any  share 
in  beauty,  I  did  not  by  any  means  intend  to  say  that  they 
■were  of  no  value,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  disregarded  ia 
works  of  art.  Works  of  art  are  the  proper  sphere  of  their 
power ;  and  here  it  ia  that  they  have  their  full  effect.  When- 
ever the  wisdom  of  our  Creator  intended  that  we  should  be 
affected  with  anything,  he  did  not  confide  the  execution  of 
his  design  to  the  languid  and  precarious  operation  of  our 
reason;  but  he  endued  it  with  powers  and  propertiea  that 
prevent  the  understanding,  and  even  the  will ;  which,  seizing 
upon  the  senses  and  imagination,  captivate  the  soul  before 
the  understaodiog  is  ready  either  to  join  with  them,  or  to 
oppoae  them.  It  is  by  a  long  deduction,  and  much  study, 
that  we  discover  the  adorable  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works : 
when  we  discover  it,  the  effect  ia  very  different,  not  only  in 
the  manner  of  acquiring  it,  but  in  its  own  nature,  from  that 
which  strikes  us  without  any  preparation  from  the  sublime 
or  the  beautiful.  How  different  is  the  satisfaction  of  an 
anatomist,  who  discovers  the  use  of  the  muscles  and  of  the 
skin,  the  excellent  contrivance  of  the  one  for  the  various 
movements  of  the  body,  and  the  wonderful  texture  of  the 
other,  at  once  a  general  covering,  and  at  once  a  general  out- 
let as  well  as  inlet ;  how  different  is  thia  from  tne  affection 
which  poHsessea  an  ordinary  man  at  the  sight  of  a  delicate, 
smooth  skin,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  beauty,  which  re- 
quire no  investigation  to  be  perceived!  In  tho  former  case, 
whilst  we  look  up  to  the  iraker  with  admiration  and  praise, 
the  object  which  causea  it  may  he  odious  and  distasteful ; 
the  latter  very  cften  so  touches  ua  by  its  power  on  the 
imagination,  that  we  examine  but  little  into  the  iirtifice  of 


fMiraffuI  •  naduoe.  IW  dc«t  of  pinyowiuM  i 
m  ieMt  K)  £k- ai  Hwy  pnMKcd  &chib  mlu.  eoBi 

■UMknteodiBg,  bat  iiiit  tn'i  im  mi  |iiiiiii  aft 
VltMi  we  ■"-1"""  iite  taaetat*  at  ft  ust^  «b 
Vj  kcKiv  tlwTuiighlj"  ibe  i»e  of  frery  pwn  rf  it, 
we  art  wrtli  tlit'  tiUieiUi  of  ilie'  idiale,  ve  are  &r  e       ^ 

tE-jveiTiniE  auvthing  like  beauty  in  ihe  mmb^i^waA  i 
ut  let  lu  look  on  tW  ea»e.  ^le  labour  of  ao 
artiat  iu  «iignviug.  witt  little  or  no  idea  rf  nae,  -we 
lia^e  a  mucb  livelier  idea  uf  l>eauty  than  we  ever  oooU 
luwj  (mat  tlte  vatch  itsell  thou^  tiie  maetcr-^pieei 
tirabatD.  Jo  beauty,  a«  I  ssid,  tbe  effect  ie  pr^rioos  to 
kugwledge  of  the  uae;  but  to  judgf  of  propoman,  w^  n 
know  the  «*d  for  which  any  woii  is  dtsigned.  AcoordiBgj 
to  tli«  end,  the  proportion  rariee.  Thus  there  is  one  ^ihj 
portii^B  of  a  Wwt-r,  aiiother  of  a  house ;  one  proportion  d(  -' 
ga]l«ry,  another  of  a  hall,  wtotber  of  a  chamber.  To  ju^ 
of  the  iHVportioiie  of  these,  you  mnet  be  firet  »cqaaiti1 
witli  tne  purpoeee  for  which  the*-  were  deEtgued.  Good 
aeuoe  tuul  ex|>erience,  acting  together,  fisd  out  what  is  fit  to 
be  done  in  every  work  of  art.  We  hie  rations!  creatures, 
and  in  all  our  worki  we  ought  to  regard  their  end  and  pup- 
iHiue  ;  the  gratification  of  any  paeeion,  bow  innocent  Boerer, 
ought  only  to  be  of  a  Bccondary  consideration.  Herein  a 
placed  the  run!  p)wer  of  iitneeB  and  proportion  ;  they  op^ 
ate  on  the  understanding  cooaidering  tbem,  which  approvet 
the  work  aud  aequiesceij  in  it.  The  passions,  and  the  im^ 
giuation  which  principally  raisea  tbem,  have  here  rery  littli 
to  do.  Wlieii  a  room  ap[)eara  in  its  original  nakedness,  bars 
walls  and  a  plain  ceiliiif*  ;  let  its  proportion  be  ever  so  ei« 
oellent,  it  pleases  very  little ;  a  cold  approbation  is  the  u^ 
most  we  can  reach  i  a  much  woraa  proportioned  room  with 
elegant  mouldings  and  tine  fextounH,  eksses,  and  othei* 
nierely  omamoutal  furniture,  will  make  the  imagination 
¥iilt  agaluat  ilie  retwoii  [  it  will  please  much  more  than  thu 
naked  proportion  of  the  flrit  room,  which  the  understanding 
luw  iu  much  approved  as  admirably  fitted  fiT  ita  p'lrpOMC 
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Lat  I  have  here  said  and  before  eoneeming  proportion,  is 
no  means  to  persuade  people  absurdly  to  neglect  the 
»a  of  use  in  the  works  of  art.  It  is  only  to  show  that 
dse  excellent  things,  beauty  and  proportion,  are  not  the 
me ;  not  that  they  should  either  oi  them  be  disregarded. 

SECT.   Vin. — THE   EECAPITULATIOBT. 

On  the  whole  ;  if  such  parts  in  human  bodies  as  are  found 
X)portioned,  were  likewise  constantly  found  beautiful,  as 
ey  certainly  are  not ;  or  if  they  were  so  situated,  as  that  a 
easure  might  flow  from  the  comparison,  which  they  seldom 
e ;  or  if  any  assignable  proportions  were  found,  either  in 
ants  or  animals,  which  were  always  attended  with  beauty, 
bich  never  was  the  case ;  or  if,  where  parts  were  well 
iapted  to  their  purposes,  they  were  constantly  beautiful, 
id  when  no  use  appeared,  there  was  no  beauty,  which  is 
ntrary  to  all  experience ;  we  might  conclude,  that  beauty 
nsisted  in  proportion  or  utility.  But  since,  in  all  re- 
jects, the  case  is  quite  otherwise ;  we  may  be  satisfied  that 
»uty  does  not  depend  on  these,  let  it  owe  its  origin  to 
liat  else  it  will. 


SECT.   IX. — PEBPECTION  NOT   THE   CAUSE   OF   BEAUTY. 

These  is  another  notion  current,  pretty  closely  allied  to 
le  former;  that  Perfection  is  the  constituent  cause  of 
»uty.  This  opinion  has  been  made  to  extend  much  further 
lan  to  sensible  objects.  But  in  these,  so  far  is  perfection, 
insidered  as  such,  from  being  the  cause  of  beauty,  that  this 
lality,  where  it  is  highest,  in  the  female  sex,  almost  always 
irries  with  it  an  idea  of  weakness  and  imperfection.  Women 
•e  very  sensible  of  this ;  for  which  reason,  they  learn  to  lisp, 
\  totter  in  their  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness,  and  even 
ckness.  In  all  they  are  guided  by  nature.  Beauty  in  dis- 
ess  is  much  the  most  aflecting  beauty.  Blushing  has  little 
08  power;  and  modesty  in  general,  which  is  a  tacit  allow- 
ice  of  imperfection,  is  itself  considered  as  an  amiable  quality, 
id  certainly  heightens  every  other  that  is  so.  I  know  it  is 
I  everybody's  mouth,  that  we  ought  to  love  perfection, 
his  is  to  me  a  sufficient  proo^  that  it  is  not  nie  proper 
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object  of  love.  Who  ever  said  we  ou^hf  to  love  a  fine  wotuan, 
or  even  any  of  these  beautiful  animals  which  please  aat 
Here  to  be  affected,  there  is  no  need  of  the  concurrence  of 
our  will. 

8E0T.   I. — HOW  TAB  THE   IDEA  OP  BEAUTY  MAT  BI 

APl'LIED  TO  THE   QUAUTIEa  Ot  THB   MniD. 

Nob  is  this  remark  in  general  less  applicable  to  the  qua- 
litiea  of  the  mind.  Those  virtues  which  cause  admiration, 
and  are  of  the  aublimer  kind,  produce  terror  rather  thnu 
love ;  such  as  fortitude,  mstio^,  wisdom,  and  the  like.  Never 
was  any  man  amiable  by  force  of  these  qualities.  Those 
which  engage  our  hearts,  which  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
loveiinesH,  are  the  softer  virtues ;  easiness  of  temper,  com- 
pasaion,  kindness,  and  liberality ;  though  certainly  those  lat- 
ter are  of  leas  immediate  and  momentoua  concern  to  society, 
and  of  lees  dignity.  But  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are 
so  amiable.  The  great  virtues  turn  principally  on  dangers, 
punishments,  and  troubles,  and  are  exercised  rather  in  pre- 
venting the  worst  mischiefs,  than  in  dispensing  favours ;  and 
are  therefore  not  lovely,  though  highly  venerable.  The  sub- 
ordinate turn  on  reliefs,  gratifications,  and  indulgences  ;  and 
are  therefore  more  lovely,  though  inferior  in  dignity.  Those 
persons  who  creep  into  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  aa  the  companions  of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  re- 
liefs from  care  and  aoiiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  quali- 
ties or  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul 
on  which  we  rest  our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding 
more  glaring  objects.  It  is  worth  observing  how  we  feel 
ourselves  otfeotea  in  reading  the  characters  of  Cmsar  and 
Cato,  as  they  are  so  finely  drawn  and  contrasted  in  Sallust. 
In  one  the  ignoecendo  largiundo  ;  in  the  other,  nil  largiundo. 
In  one,  the  mieerig  perfugiiiM ;  in  the  other,  Mta/is^emtMOiM. 
In  the  latter  we  have  much  to  admire,  much  to  reverence, 
and  perhaps  something  to  fear ;  we  respect  him,  but  we  re- 
spect him  at  a  distance.  The  former  makes  ua  familiw  with 
him ;  we  love  him,  and  he  leads  us  whither  he  pleases.  To 
draw  things  closer  to  our  first  and  most  natural  feelings,  I 
will  add  a  remark  made  upon  reading  this  section  by  au  in- 
genious friend.  The  authority  of  a  father,  so  uaefiil  to  our 
irell-being,  and  so  justly  venerable  upon  all  accounts,  bin- 
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dera  ub  from  having  that  entire  lore  for  him  that  «e  haT* 
for  our  mothers,  where  the  parental  authority  is  almost 
melted  down  into  the  mother's  fondness  and  indulgence 
But  we  generally  hare  a  great  love  for  our  grandfathers,  la 
whom  thia  authority  is  removed  a  degree  from  us,  and  where 
the  weakness  of  age  mellows  it  into  something  of  a  icminiue 
partiality. 


Feom  what  has  heen  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  we  may 
easily  see  how  far  the  application  of  beauty  to  virtue  may  he 
made  with  propriety.     The  generaJ  application  of  this  quality  f 
to  virtue,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  confound  our  ideas  ofj 
things ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite  deal  of  whimsical! 
theory;   as  the  affising  the  name  of  beauty  to  proportion,! 
congmity,  and  perfection,  as  well  as  to  qualities  of  things  i 
yet  more  remote  from  our  patural  ideaa  of  it,  and  from  one  || 
another,  has  tended  to  confeiiiid  oar  ideas  of  beauty,  and  Icftl 
UB  no  standard  or  rule  to  judge  by,  that  was  not  even  morel 
uncertain  and  falUeious  than  our  own  fancies.    This  loose  and ) 
inaccurate  manner  of  speaking  has  therefore  misled  ua  both  ii 
the  theory  of  taste  and  of  morals ;  and  induced  us  to  re^ 
move  the  science  of  our  duties  from  their  proper  basis,  (oiii 
reason,  our  relations,  and  our  necessities,)  to  rest  it  upon 
foundationB  altogether  visionary  and  unsubstantial. 

BEOT.  in. — THB  EEAL   CAUSE   OP  BEATTTT. 

HATDfa  endeavoured  to  show  what  beauty  is  not,  it  re- 
mains that  we  should  examine,  at  least  with  equal  attention, 
in  what  it  really  consists.  Beauty  is  a  thing  much  too  affect- 
ing not  to  depend  upon  some  positive  qualities.  And,  since  it 
is  no  creature  of  our  reason,  since  it  strikes  us  without  any  re- 
ference to  use,  and  even  where  no  use  at  all  can  be  discerned, 
since  the  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally  very  differ- 
ent from  our  measures  and  proportions,  we  must  conclude  that 
beauty  is,  for  the  greater  part,  some  quality  in  bodies  acting 
mechameally  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the 
aensea.  We  ought  therefore  to  consider  attentively  in  what 
ler  those  senaiblu  qualities  are  disposed,  in  such  things  as 
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by  experience  we  find  beautiful,  or  which  excite  in  us  the 

pasBioa  of  Love,  or  some  correspoudent  affectios. 


SECT.   Xni. — BEATTTiyTri,  OBJECTS   BUAUf. 

The  most  obvious  point  that  presentB  itself  to  ua  in  ex- 
amining any  object,  is  its  extent  or  quantity.  And  what  de- 
gree of  extent  prevails  in  bodies  that  are  held  beautiful,  inay 
be  gathered  from  the  usual  manner  of  expression  concerning 
it.  I  am  told  that,  in  most  languages,  the  objects  of  love  are 
spoken  of  under  diminutive  epithets.  It  is  so  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  which  I  have  any  Knowledge.  In  Greek  the  tuf 
and  other  diminutive  termB  arealmost  always  the  terms  of  af- 
fection and  tendemesB.  These  diminutives  were  commonly 
added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  names  of  persons  with  whom  they 
conversed  on  terms  of  friendship  and  familiarity.  Though  the 
Bomans  were  a  people  of  less  quick  and  delicate  feelings,  yet 
they  naturally  slid  into  the  lessening  termination  upon  the 
same  occasions.  Anciently  in  the  English  language  the  di- 
!ainishing  ling  was  added  to  the  names  of  persons  and  things 
ihat  were  the  objects  of  love.  Some  we  retain  still,  as  (iariiny, 
(or  little  dear,)  and  a  few  others.  But,  to  this  day,  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  it  is  usual  to  add  the  endearing  name  of 
little  to  everything  we  love  :  the  French  and  Italians  make 
USB  of  these  nffeobonate  diminutives  even  more  than  we.  In 
the  animal  creation,  out  of  our  own  speoies,  it  is  the  small  W6 
are  inclined  to  be  fond  of;  little  birds,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  beasts.  A  great  beautiful  thing  is  a  manner 
of  expression  scarcely  ever  used ;  but  that  of  a  great  ugly 
thing  is  very  common.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
pmiration  and  love.  The  sublime,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
er,  always  dwells  on  great  objects,  and  terrible  ;  the  lat- 
n  small  ones,  and  pleasing ;  we  submit  to  what  we  admire, 
WB  love  what  submits  to  us;  in  one  case  we  are  forced,  in 
le  other  we  are  flattered,  into  compliance.  In  short,  the  ideaa 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  stand  on  foundations  so  differ- 
ent, that  it  is  hard,  I  had  almost  said  impossible,  to  think  of  re- 
conciling them  in  tlie  same  subject,  without  considerably  lesa- 
«ning  the  effect  of  the  one  or  the  other  upon  the  passions.  So 
Khat,  attending  to  their  quantity,  beautiful  objects  are  compa* 
■^lively  smaU. 


r 


SMOOTHITEaS. — OBADU&L    V  VKItTIOM. 


BECT.  XIT. — 9M00THI;EBB, 


The  next  property  constantly  observable  in  such  objects  is 
tmoolhnexf  .-'  a  quality  so  essential  to  beauty,  that  I  do  not 
nowrecollectanytliine;  beautiful  that  iaiiot  smooth.  In  trees 
und  flowers,  sraciotb  leavea  are  beautiful ;  Htnrjoth  sloi^s  ol 
eartb  in  gardens  ;  smooth  streams  in  the  landscape ;  Bniooth 
coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in  animal  beauties ;  in  tine  women, 
smooth  skins;  and  in  several  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture. 
smooth  and  polished  surfaces.  A  very  considerable  port  of 
tbe  effect  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality  ;  indeed  the  most 
considerable.  For  take  any  beautiful  object,  and  give  it  a 
broken  and  rugged  surface ;  and  however  well  formed  it  may 
be  in  other  respects,  it  pleases  no  longer.  Whereas,  let  it  want 
ever  so  many  of  the  other  constituents,  if  it  wants  not  this,  it 
becomes  more  pleasing  than  almost  all  the  others  without  it. 
This  seems  to  me  so  evident,  that  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised, 
that  none  who  have  handled  the  subject  have  made  any  men- 
tion of  the  quality  of  smoothness,  in  the  enumeration  of  thti«^ 
that  go  to  the  forming  of  beauty.  For  indeed  any  mgged- 
ness,  any  andden  projection,  any  sharp  angle,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  contrary  to  that  idea. 


h 


BECT.  IT. — GRADITAI.  TARIATIOJT. 


L  BtTT  as  perfectly  beautiful  bodies  are  not  composed  of  nn- 
jular  parts,  so  their  parts  never  continue  long  in  the  same 
right  line.'  They  vary  their  direction  every  moment,  and 
they  change  under  the  eye  hy  a  deviation  continually  carry- 
ing on,  but  for  whose  beginning  or  end  you  will  find'  it  diffi- 
ci3t  to  ascertain  a  point.  The  view  of  a  beautiful  bird  will 
illustrate  this  observation.  Here  we  see  the  head  increasing 
insensibly  to  the  middle,  from  whence  it  lessens  gradually 
until  it  mixes  with  the  neck ;  the  neck  loses  itsell'  in  a  larger 
awell,  which  continues  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  when  the 
whole  decreases  again  to  the  tail ;  the  taU  takes  a  new 
direction ;  but  it  soon  varies  its  new  course  :  it  blends  again 
with  the  other  parta  ;  and  the  line  is  perpetually  changing, 
^w|kbove,  below,  upon  every  side.     In  tiiis  description  I  have 

^H  ■  Pail  [V   sect  'i\.  i  PbtL  V.  secl.  23. 
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e  me  the  idea  of  a  Aove ;  it  agrees  Tery  well  with  moat 

of  the  conditions  of  beauty.  It  is  smooth  and  downj";  it> 
parts  are  (to  use  that  expression)  melted  into  one  another; 
you  are  presented  with  no  sudden  protuberanee  through  the 
whole,  aod  yet  the  whole  is  continually  changing.  ObBeiro 
that  part  of  a  beautiful  woman  where  she  ia  perhapa  the 
most  beautiful,  about  the  neck  and  breasts;  the  smoothneaa; 
the  aoftneaa ;  the  easy  and  insensible  swell ;  the  yariety  o( 
the  aurface,  which  is  neyer  for  the  smallest  space  the  same  ; 
the  deceitful  maze,  through  which  the  unsteady  eye  slides 
giddily,  without  knowing  where  to  ^  or  whither  it  ia 
carried.  Is  not  this  a  demonRtration  of  that  change  of  sur- 
face, continual,  and  yet  hardly  perceptible  at  any  point, 
which  forms  one  of  the  great  constituents  of  beauty?  It 
givea  me  no  small  pleasure  to  find  that  I  can  strengthen  my 
theory  in  this  point,  by  the  opinion  of  the  rery  ingenious 
Mr,  Hogarth ;  whose  idea  of  the  line  of  beauty  I  take  in 
general  to  be  estremely  just.  But  the  idea  of  Tariation, 
without  attending  so  accurately  to  the  mwmer  of  the  varia- 
tion, has  led  him  to  consider  angular  fignrea  as  beautiful ; 
these  figures,  it  is  true,  vary  greatly ;  yet  they  vary  in  a 

uddea  and  broken  manner ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  naturai. 

ibjeet  which  ia  angular,  and  at  the  same  time  beautilii]. 

udeed  few  natural  objects  are  entirely  angular.  But  I 
,  :hiiik  those  which  approach  the  moab  nearly  to  it  are  the 
ugliest.  I  must  add  too,  that,  so  far  as  I  could  observe  of 
inature,  though  the  varied  line  ia  that  alone  in  which  com- 
plete beauty  is  found,  yet  there  ia  no  particular  line  which 
IS  always  found  in  the  most  completely  beautiful,  and  which 
ia  therefore  beautiful  in  preference  to  all  oiher  linea.     At 

leaat  I  never  could  observe''  it. 


SECT.   XTI. — DEL  I C  ACT. 

Aif  air  of  robustness  and  strength  ia  very  prejudicial  to 
beauty.  An  appearance  of  delicary,  and  even  of  tragility,  ia 
almost  essential  to  it,  "Whoever  examines  the  vegetable  err 
animal  creation  will  find  this  observation  to  be  founded  ia 
nature.  It  is  not  the  oak,  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  any  of  the 
robuat  trees  of  the  forest,  which  we  consider  as  beautifiil; 
they  are  avful  and  majestic  ;  they  inspire  a  sort  of  reverei^oe 


^^  they  are  a*tul  and  majestic  ;  they  inspire  a  sort  oi  reveretos     j 
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t  ia  the  delicate  myrtle,  it  is  the  orange,  it  ie  the  almond,  it 
ia  the  jasmine,  it  ia  the  vine,  \vhich  ne  look  on  as  vegetable 
beauties.  It  is  the  flowery  spcciee,  so  remarkable  for  its 
weaknesH  and  momentary  duration,  that  gives  us  the  Ij-velient 
idea  of  beauty  and  elegance.  Among  animals,  the  greyhound 
ifi  more  beautiful  than  the  mnBtiff ;  and  the  delicacy  of  a  gen- 
net,  a  barb,  or  an  Arabian  horse,  is  much  more  amiable  than 
the  strength  and  stability  of  some  boraea  of  war  or  carriage. 
I  need  here  aay  little  of  the  fair  sex,  wliere  I  believe  the  point 
will  be  easily  allowed  me.  The  beauty  of  women  is  con-  i 
siderably  owing  to  their  weakneBs  or  delicacy,  and  ta  even  f 
I  enhanced  by  their  timidity,  a  quality  of  mind  analogous  to 
I  it,  I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  say,  that  weakness 
betraying  veiy  bad  health  has  any  share  in  beauty ;  but  the 
ill  efiect  of  thia  is  not  because  it  is  weakness,  but  because 
the  ill  state  of  health,  which  produces  such  weakness,  altera 
the  other  conditionaof  beauty ;  the  parta  in  auch  a  case  col- 
lapse ;  the  bright  colour,  the  lumen  purpureum  juventm,  ia 
gone;  and  the  fine  variation  is  lost  in  wrinkles,  sudden 
breaks,  and  right  lines. 

BBCT.  XTIl. — BBADTY  Df   COLOITB. 

Ab  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beautiful  bodies,  it  may 
16  aomewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  them,  because,  in  the 
several  parts  of  nature,  there  ia  on  infinite  variety.  How- 
ever, even  in  thia  variety,  we  may  mark  out  something  on 
which  to  aettle.  Pirat,  the  colours  of  beautiful  bodies  musA 
not  be  duaky  or  muddy,  but  clean  and  fair.  Secondly,  theyi 
must  not  be  of  the  atrongeat  kind.  Those  which  aeem  most  \ 
appropriated  to  beauty,  are  the  milder  of  every  sort;  light 
greens ;  soft  bluea ;  weak  whitea ;  pink  reda ;  and  violets. 
Thirdly,  if  the  colours  be  strong  and  vivid,  they  are  always 
diversified,  and  the  object  is  never  of  one  strong  colour ; 
there  are  almost  always  such  a  number  of  them,  (as  in  varie- 
gated flowers,)  that  the  strength  and  glare  of  each  ia  con- 
siderably abated.  In  a  iine  complexion,  there  is  not  only 
Home  variety  in  the  colouring,  bat  the  colours :  neither  the 
red  nor  the  white  are  strong  and  glaring.  Besides,  they  are 
miied  in  auch  a  manner,  and  with  such  gradations,  that  it  is 
impoasible  to  fis  the  bounds.     On  the  same  principle  it  i«, 
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that  the  dubious  colour  in  the  necks  aud  tails  of  peacocks, 
Hud  about  tbe  beadd  of  drakes,  is  bo  very  agreeable.  In 
realitj-,  tiie  beauty  both  of  shape  aud  colouring  are  aa  nearlr 
related,  as  we  can  weli  suppoae  it  possible  for  things  of  sucn 
different  natures  to  be, 


BECT.   mri. — HE  CAPITULATION. 

On  the  whole,  the  qualitiea  of  beautv,  aa  tbe7  are  merely 
eenaible  qualities,  are  the  Ibllowiag :  l^irst,  to  be  compara- 
tiTcly  BmaU.  SeeoDdly,  to  be  amojjjh.  Thirdly,  to  have  a 
vajTgty  in  tbe  direction  of  the  parts ;  but,  fourthly,  to  haye 
those  pajis  not  aJigular  but  melJed  as  it  were  into  each 
other.  Fiftlily,  to  be  of  a  delicate  frsjae,  without  any  re- 
markable appearance  of  strength.  Sixthly,  to  have  its 
colmirs  clear  and  bright,  but  not  very  strong  and  gliiring. 
Seventhly,  or  if  it  should  liave  any  glaring  co|our,  to  have  it 
diveiaifipd  with  others.  Those  are,  I  believe,  the  propertiea 
on  which  beauty  depends ;  properties  that  operate  by  nature, 
and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered  by  caprice,  or  confounded 
by  a  diversity  of  taates,  than  any  other. 


SECT.   XIS. — THE   PHYSIOGTfOMT. 

The  phv»ionnomy  has  a  considerable  sliare  in  beauty, 
especially  m  that  of  our  own  species.  The  manners  give  a 
certain  determination  to  the  countenance ;  which,  being 
observed  to  correspondpretty  regularly  with  them,  is  capable . 
of  joining  the  effect  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  of  the 
mind  to  those  of  the  body.  So  that  to  form  a  finished  human 
Ijeauty,  and  to  give  it  its  full  influence,  the  face  mnat  be  ei- 
presaive  of  such  gentle  and  amiable  qualities  as  correspond 
with  the  softness,  amoothness,  and  delicacy  of  the  outward 
form. 

BECT.  XS. — THE   EYE. 

I  HATE  hitherto  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  the  ey«, 
which  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  beauty  of  the  animal  creation, 
Ks  it  did  not  fall  so  easily  under  the  foregoing  heads,  though 
in&ct  it  IB  reducible  to  the  same  principles.     I  think,  th^ 
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that  the  beauty  of  the  eye  consists,  first,  in  its  cleaniest; 
what  eolottred  eye  shall  please  most,  depends  a  good  deal  OD 
particular  fancies ;  but  none  are  pleased  with  an  eye  whose 
water  (to  use  that  term)  is  dull  and  muddy.^  We  are  pleased 
with  the  eye  in  this  view,  on  the  principle  upon  which  we 
like  diamonds,  clear  water,  glass,  and  such  like  transparent 
substances.  Secondly,  the  motion  of  the  eye  contributes  to 
its  beauty,  by  continually  shifting  its  direction ;  but  a  slow 
and  languid  motion  is  more  beautiful  than  a  brisk  one ;  the 
latter  is  enlivening;  the  former  lovely.  Thirdly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  union  of  the  eye  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  it 
IS  to  hold  the  same  rule  that  is  given  of  other  beautiful  ones ; 
it  is  not  to  make  a  strong  deviation  from  the  line  of  the 
neighbouring  parts ;  nor  to  verge  into  any  exact  geometrical 
figure.  Besides  all  this,  the  eye  afiects,  as  it  is  expressive  of 
some  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  its  principal  power  generally 
arises  from  this ;  so  that  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  phy- 
siognomy is  applicable  here. 

SECT.  XXI. — UGLINESS. 

It  msLj  perhaps  appear  like  a  sort  of  repetition  of  what  we 
have  heiOTB  said,  to  insist  here  upon  the  nature  of  ugliness  ; 
as  I  imagine  it  to  be  in  all  respects  the  opposite  to  those 
qualities  which  we  have  laid  down  for  the  constituents  of 
Deauty.     But  though  ugliness  be  the  opposite  to  beauty,  it 
is  not  the  opposite  to  proportion  and  fitness.      For  it  is\ 
possible  that  a  thing  may  be  very  ugly  with  any  proportions,  ^ 
and  with  a  perfect  fitness  to  any  uses.     Ugliness  1  imagine 
likewise  to  be  consistent  enough  with  an  idea  of  the  sublime. 
But  I  would  by  no  means  insinuate  that  ugliness  of  itself  is 
a  sublime  idea,  unless  united  with  such  qualities  as  excite  a  I 
strong  terror. 

SECT.   XXn. — GEACE. 

Chacefulness  is  an  idea  not  very  different  from  beauty ;  it    ^^ 

consists  in  much  the  same  things.     Gracefulness  is  an  idea 

belonging  to  posture  and  motion.     In   both  these,  to  be 

graceml,  it  is  requisite  that  there  be  no  apnearance  of  diffi- 

,  eoliy ;  there  is  required  a  small  inflection  oi  the  body;  and 

>  Part  IV.  sect.  25. 


OS    THE    EUBLIME   AlTD   BEACTIFITL. 


■  oompoiure  of  the  parts  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 
ber  each  other,  not  to  ;ip[>t!ur  divided  by  sharp  and 
■ngleB.  In  this  ease,  this  roLindnesa,  this  delicacy  of  attitati 
and  motion,  it  ia  that  all  the  magic  of  grace  consiat^SH 
nhat  ia  called  itaye  ne  »fai  quoi;  as  will  be  ohvioua  toi 
observer,  who  considers  attentively  the  Yenua  de  Medi^ 
the  Antinous,  or  any  statue  generally  allowed  to  be  graoBw 
in  a  high  degree. 

SECT,  mil.- — ELEGANCE  AND    BPECIOUSKESa. 

When  any  body  is  composed  of  parts  Hmooth  and  polialM^ 
without  pressing  upon  each  other,  without  showing  — ^^ 
niggcdnesa  or  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  affec 
some  regular  ehape,  I  caU  it  elegant.  It  is  closely  allied 
the  beautiful,  differing  from  it  only  in  tbia  regviarily ,-  wl 
however,  as  it  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
tion  produced,  may  veiy  well  constitute  another  s^ 
Under  this  head  I  rank  those  delicate  and  regular  works 
art,  that  imitate  no  determiaate  object  in  nature,  as  elega 
buildings,  and  pieces  of  furniture.  "When  any  object  paw 
takes  of  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  or  of  those  of  beauti" 
ful  bodies,  and  ia  withal  of  great  dimenaiaus,  it  ia  full  aa  n-. 
mote  from  the  idea  of  mere  beauty ;  I  call  it^ne  or  speeiow. 

SECT.   SXrV. — THE    BEADTLFDI,   IN  FEELINH. 

The  foregoing  description  of  beauty,  so  far  as  it  ia  taktm 
in  by  the  eye,  may  be  greatly  illustrated  by  describing  the 
nature  of  objects,  which  produce  a  similar  efect  throiigp  tha 
touch.  This  I  call  the  beautiful  in  Feeling.  It  correspond* 
wonderfully  with  what  causes  the  same  species  of  pleasura 
to  the  sight.  There  ia  a  chain  in  all  our  sensations ;  they 
are  all  but  different  sorta  of  feelings  calculated  to  bo  affected 
by  various  sorts  of  objects,  but  all  to  be  affected  after  the 
same  manner.  All  bodies  that  are  pleasant  to  the  touch, 
are  so  by  the  slighmeas  of  the  resistance  they  make.  B*« 
sistance  ia  either  to  motion  along  the  surface,  or  to  th« 
pressure  of  the  parts  on  one  another :  if  the  former  be  slight 
we  call  the  body  smooth  ;  if  the  latter,  soft.  The  cbirf 
pleasure  we  receive  by  feeling,  is  in  the  one  or  the  other  tA 
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these  qi:alitiei ;  and  if  there  be  b.  combinatioa  of  both,  our 
pleasure  ia  greatly  increased.  This  is  so  phiin,  that  it  is 
rather  more  fit  to  illustrate  other  things,  than  to  be  illuB- 
trated  itaelf  by  Em  erample.  The  next  source  of  pleasure  in 
this  sense,  as  in  every  other,  is  the  continuaUy  preseDtinj 
aomewhat  new ;  and  we  find  that  bodies  which  continuaUy 
Tary  their  surface,  are  much  the  moat  pleasant  or  beautiful 
to  the  feeling,  as  any  one  that  pleases  may  eiperieiice.  The 
third  property  in  such  objeeta  ia,  that  though  the  surface 
continuaUy  Tariea  its  direction,  it  never  varies  it  suddenly. 
The  application  of  anythbig  auddeo,  even  though  the  im- 
presaion  itaelf  have  little  or  nothing  of  violence,  is  disagree- 
able. The  quick  application  of  a  fanger  a  little  wanner  or 
colder  than  usual,  without  notice,  makes  us  start ;  a  slight 

the  shoulder,  not   expected,  has  the  same  effect. 

t  is  that  angular  bodiea,  bodies  that  suddenly  vary 
the  direction  of  the  outline,  afford  so  little  pleasure  to  tho 
feeling.  Every  such  change  is  a  sort  of  climbing  or  feUing 
in  miniature ;  so  that  squares,  triangles,  and  other  angular 
figures,  are  neither  beautiful  to  the  aight  nor  feeling.  Who- 
ever compares  his  atate  of  mind,  on  feeling  soft,  smooth, 
variegated,  unangular  bodies,  with  that  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, on  the  view  of  a  beautiful  object,  will  perceive  a  very 
striking  analogy  in  the  effects  of  both  ;  and  which  may  go  a 
good  way  towards  discovering  their  common  cause.  leeling 
and  sight,  in  this  respect,  difier  in  but  a  few  poiots.  The 
touch  takes  in  the  pleasure  of  aoftneas,  which  is  not  pri- 
marily an  object  of  sight ;  the  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prehends colour,  which  can  hardly  be  made  perceptible  to 
the  touch  ;  the  touch,  ^ain,  has  the  advantage  in  a  new  idea 
of  pleasure  resulting  from  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth; 
but  the  eye  triumpha  in  the  infinite  extent  and  multiplicity 
of  its  objects.  But  there  is  such  a  aimUitude  in  the  plea- 
sures of  these  aensea,  that  I  am  apt  to  fancy,  if  it  were  poe- 
Biblc  that  one  might  discern  colour  by  feeling,  (as  it  ia  said 
some  blind  men  have  done,)  that  the  same  colours,  and  the 
fame  disposition  of  colouring,  whioh  are  found  beautiful  to 
the  sight,  would  be  found  likewise  most  grateful  to  the 
touch.  But,  setting  aside  conjectures,  let  us  naas  to  the 
other  sense ;  of  Hearing. 
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r  Hrrersl  aSectioas,  rill  raiher  heip  fa 
tlircnr  lighU  from  one  aootlier  to  finish  ooe  dear,  consstad  | 
idea  of  the  wbole,  than  to  obscure  it  by  thdr  intricacT  ■ 

To  the  sbOTe-mentioiied  deecnption  I  Ehall  add  one  or  tiro  I 

rmurki.    Th«  fintt  u ;  that  the  oeautifu]  in  music  will  not  1 

Immt  thtt  loudneMB  and  strength  of  soiinda,  which  mar  be  J 

^^  VMd  to  nine  other  pawtioiu ;  nor  notes  which  are  shriU,  oi  I 

^^         httriih,  or  doup  ;  it  a^cca  bent  with  such  aa  are  clear,  even,  I 

^H         atnriutb,  and  weak.     The  second  is ;  that  great  varie^,  and  I 

^H  (juick  tranailiona  from  one  nieaaure  or  tone  to  another,  are  ] 

^H  coutmry  to  the  geniua  of  the  beautiful  in  music.      Such 

^H  IrtnitllJUiiM*  attun  oinitu  mirth,  or  other  sudden  and  tumulta- 

^H  OUR  puaioiiv  i  but  not  that  siokiag,  that  melting,  that  lan- 

^H  gUOT,  which  is  thu  cboracteriBtical  elTect  of  the  beautiiul  u  | 

^M  It  rttftariU  ovvry  srimo.     The  paBaion  excited  by  beauty  ia  in  1 

^V  hat  Duartir  to  a  Mpeuii'H  uf  iiielancboly,  than  to  jollily  and  I 


ie. — SBiKspo&Ra. 


mirth.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  confine  rauaic  to  any  one 
species  of  notes,  or  tones,  neither  is  it  an  art  in  which  1  caa 
Kj  1  have  any  great  skill.  Mv  sole  de^isn  in  thia  remark 
is,  to  settle  a  consistent  idea  of  "beauty,  'ihe  infinite  variety 
of  the  ail'ections  of  the  soul  will  Huggest  to  a  good  bead,  and 
akilful  ear,  a  variety  of  such  sounds  as  are  fitted  to  raise 
them.  It  can  be  no  prejudice  to  this,  to  clear  and  diatin* 
^tusb  some  few  particulars,  that  belong  to  the  same  olaaa, 
Mtd  are  conEtatent  with  ea«h  other,  from  the  immense  crowd 
of  different,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  ideas,  that  rank 
vulgarly  under  the  ataiidard  of  beauty.  And  of  theae  it  is 
my  intention  to  mark  auch  only  of  the  leading  points  aa 
show  the  conformity  of  the  sense  of  Hearing  with  all  the 
"ler  senses,  in  the  article  of  their  pleaaurea. 


( 


T.^TASTB   AND   SMELL. 


This  general  agreement  of  the  senaea  is  yet  more  evident 
on  minutely  considering  those  of  taste  and  smell.     Wometa- 

Ehorically  apply  the  idea  of  sweetness  to  aightB  and  sounds ; 
at  as  the  qualities  of  bodies,  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  ex- 
cite either  pleasure  or  pain  in  these  senaea,  are  not  bo  obrious 
OS  they  are  in  the  others,  we  shall  refer  an  explanation  of  theiz 
analogy,  which  is  a  very  close  one,  to  that  part,  wherein  we 
oome  to  consider  the  common  efficient  cause  of  beauty,  aa  it 
regards  all  the  aeuaes.  1  do  not  think  anything  better  fitted 
to  establisb  a  clear  and  settled  idea  of  visual  beauty,  than 
this  way  of  examining  the  similar  pleaaurea  of  other  aonses ; 
for  one  part  is  soiaetimes  clear  in  one  of  the  senses,  that  is 
more  obsciu-e  in  anotber ;  and  where  there  is  a  clear  con- 
currence of  all,  we  may  with  more  certainty  speak  of  any 
one  of  them.  By  this  means,  they  bear  witness  to  each 
other;  nature  is,  aa  it  were,  scrutiuizod;  and  we  report 
nothing  of  her  but  what  we  receive  from  her  own  informs 
tioQ. 

BKCT.   ZXVII. — THE   BUBLIHB   A5D   BEAUTIFCL   COMPAEED. 

Oif  cloaine  this  general  view  of  beauty,  it  naturally  occurs, 
that  we  should  compare  it  with  the  snhhme ;  and  in  tbis  com- 
parison there  appears  a  remarkable  contrast.  For  sublime 
objects  are  vast  in  their  dimensioas,  beautiful  ones  compara- 
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tively  small:  be&uty  should  be  aracxjtli  and  polished;  ths 
J  great,  rugged  aud  negli^nt :  beauty  should  sbun  the  right 
line,  yet  de^-iate  from  it  maenaibly ;  the  great  in  many  caaei 
loves  the  right  line,  and  when  it  ilevi&tea  it  often  makes  a 
strong  deviation  :  beauty  should  Qot  be  obacure ;  the  great 
ought  to  be  dark  and  gloomy :  beauty  should  be  light  and 
delicate ;  the  great  ought  to  be  solid,  and  even  maseive, 
.They  are  indeed  ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  one  being 
foanded  on  pain,  the  other  on  pleasure ;  a/'d  however  they 
may  vary  afterwards  from  the  direct  nature  of  their  caueea, 
yet  these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal  distinction  between  them, 
a  distinction  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  whose  business  it 
13  to  affect  the  passions.  In  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
combinations,  we  must  expect  to  find  tho  qualities  of  thinfs 
the  most  remote  iniaginabte  from  each  other  united  in  the 
same  object.  We  muat  espect  also  to  find  combinations  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  works  of  art.  But  when  we  consider 
the  power  of  au  object  upon  our  passions,  we  muat  know 
that  when  anything  is  intended  to  afl'ect  the  mind  by  the 
force  of  some  predominant  property,  the  affection  produced 
is  like  to  be  the  more  uniform  and  perfect,  if  all  the  othei 
properties  or  qualities  of  the  object  be  of  the  same  nature, , 
and  tending  to  the  same  design,  as  the  principal. 


If  the  qualities  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  sometimes 
found  united,  does  this  prove  that  they  are  the  same ;  does  it 
prove  that  they  are  any  way  allied ;  doea  it  prove  even  that 
they  are  not  opposite  and  contradictory  ?  Black  and  white 
may  soften,  may  blend ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  the  swne- 
Vor,  when  they  are  ao  softened  and  blended  with  each  other, 
or  with  different  colours,  is  the  power  of  black  as  black,  6i 
of  white  as  white,  so  strong  as  when  each  stands  uniform  and 
distinguished. 


B.tMCTIOR  I. — OF   THE 


TBEIB   ETFICIXKT   CAUSE. 
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"WiiEu  I  say  I  intend  to  inquire  into  the  efficient  cause 
of  Sublimity  and  Beauty,  I  would  not.be  underetood  to  say, 
that  I  can  come  to  the  ultimate  cause.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  stall  ever  be  able  to  explain,  why  certain  affections 
of  the  body  produce  such  a  distinct  emotion  of  mind,  and  no 
other  ;  or  ■why  the  body  is  at  all  effected  by  the  mind,  or 
the  mind  by  the  body.  A  little  thought  will  show  this  to 
be  impoaaible.  But  I  conceive,  if  we  can  diacover  what 
affections  of  the  mind  produce  certain  emotions  of  the  body, 
and  what  distinct  feeliiTga  and  qualities  of  body  sball  pro- 
duce certain  determinate  paasions  in  the  mind,  and  no  others, 
I  fancy  a  great  deal  will  be  done ;  something  not  unuseful 
towards  a  distinct  knowledge  of  our  passions,  so  far  at  least' 
aa  we  have  them  at  present  under  our  consideration.  This 
ia  all,  I  believe,  we  can  do.  If  we  eouid  advance  a  step 
farther,  difficulties  would  still  remain,  as  we  should  be  stiU" 
equally  distant  from  the  first  cause.  When  Newton  first 
discovered  the  property  of  attraction,  and  settled  its  laws, 
he  found  it  served  very  well  to  explain  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  phfenomena  in  nature ;  but  yet,  with  reference 
to  the  general  system  of  things,  he  could  consider  attractioL 
but  as  an  effect,  whose  cause  at  that  time  he  did  not  attempt 
to  trace.  But  when  he  afterwards  began  to  account  for  it 
by  a  subtle  elastic  lether,  this  great  man  (if  in  so  great  a 
man  it  be  not  impious  to  discover  anything  like  a  blemish) 
aeemed  to  have  quitted  hia  usual  cautious  manner  of  phila> 
sophiising ;  since,  perhaps,  allowing  all  that  has  been  ad- 
Tancod  on  this  subject  to  be  sufficiently  proved,  I  think  it 
leaves  us  with  as  many  difficulties  as  it  found  us.  The 
great  chain  of  causea,  which  linTiH  one  to  another,  even  to 
the  throne  of  God  himself,  can  never  be  unravelled  by  any 
industry  of  ours.  When  we  go  but  one  step  beyond  the 
inuuediato  sensible  qualities  of  things,  we  go  out  of  our 
depth.  All  we  do  after  is  but  a  faint  struggle,  that  shows 
element  which  does  not  belong  to  us.     So  that 


IM  ON  TUX    SUUUME  ASr    beautifitl. 

when  1  speak  of  cause,  and  efBcieut  cause,  I  only  i 
certain  aflectioua  of  the  miud,  that  cuiBe  certain  changes  in 
the  body ;  or  certaiu  powers  and  properties  in  bodicB,  tli&t 
work  a  change  in  the  mind.  As  if  I  were  to  esplain  Hm 
notion  of  a  fwdj  falling  to  the  ground,  I  would  say  it  vu 
caused  by  gravity ;  an^f  1  would  endeavour  to  show  afbff     i 


what  manner  this  power  operated,  without  attempting  to 

ipUin 


show  why  it  operated  in  this  manner;  or  if  1  were  toeipi™- 
the  eifecta  of  bodies  striking  one  another  by  the  common 
laws  of  percussion,  I  should  not  endeavour  to  expli ' 
motion  itself  la  communicated. 


BECT.    II. — ASBOCIATIOIf. 

It  is  no  small  bar  in  the  way  of  our  inquiry  into  the 

cause  of  our  passions,  that  the  occasions  of  many  of  them  an 

given,  and  that  their  governing  motions  are  communicated 

^  Ht  a  time  when  we  have  not  capacity  to  i?efl©ct  oo  them  j  Rt 

a  time  of  which  all  sort  of  memory  is  worn  out  of  our  mindft 

(I'or  hettidea  such  things  aa  affect  us  in  various  monnei^ 
according  to  their  natural  powers,  tbei^  are  ossociatioiik 
made  at  that  early  season,  which  we  find  it  very  hard  aftw* 
warda  to  distinguish  from  natural  effects.  Not  to  mention 
the  unaccountable  antipathies  which  we  find  iu  many  peih 
Bons,  we  all  find  it  impossible  to  remember  when  a  steepj 
became  more  terrible  than  a  plain ;  or  fire  or  water  nioi ' 
terrible  than  a  clod  of  earth ;  tnough  all  these  are  very 
bably  either  concluBiona  from  esperience,  or  arising  1 
the  premonitions  of  others  ;  and  some  of  them  impressed,  ili' 
all  lielihood,  pretty  late.  But  as  it  must  be  allowed  that 
many  things  affect  us  after  a  certain  manner,  not  by  any 
natural  powers  they  have  for  that  purpose,  but  by  aasocift- 
tion ;  so  it  would  be  absurd,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  th^ 
all  tbinga  affect  us  by  association  only ;  since  some  things 
must  have  been  orignially  and  naturally  agreeablr  —  ^-- 
agreeable,  from  which  the  others  derive  their  a 

rera ;  and  it  would  be,  I  fancy,  to  little  purpose  to  look 
the  cause  of  our  passions  in  association,  until  we  fail 
of  it  in  the  natural  prooerties  of  thinica, 


H^  BKCT.   in.< 
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SKCT,    III. — CAPSX   or  PAIN   AND   FEdB. 

T  HATE  before  obaerred,'  that  whatever  is  qualifipd  to 
cause  terrorisafouudatioa  capable  of  thi^  sublime  ;  to  nhicb 
I  add,  that  not  only  these,  but  many  things  from  whicli  we 
cannot  probably  appreheud  auy  danger,  have  a.  similar  ell'ect, 
because  they  operate  in  a  ainiimr  manner.  I  observed  too,'^ 
that  whatever  producea  pleaaure,  positive  and  original  plea-' 
Bure,  ia  fit  to  have  beauty  ingrafted  on  it.  Therefore,  to 
clear  up  the  nature  of  these  qualities,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  esplain  the  nature  of  pain  and  pleasure  en  which  they 
depend.  A  man  who  suirera  under  violent  bodily  pain,  (I 
suppose  the  most  violent,  because  the  eft'ect  may  he  the 
more  obvious,)  I  say  a  man  in  great  pain  ban  his  teeth  aet, 
his  eye-brows  are  Tiolently  contracted,  hia  forehead  ia 
wrinkled,  his  eyea  are  dragged  inwarda,  and  roUed  with  great 
Tebemence,  bis  hair  stands  an  end,  the  voice  ia  forced  out  in 
short  shrieks  and  groana,  and  the  whole  fabqc  totters.  Fear, 
or  terror,  which  is  an  apprehebsion  of  paiir  or  death,  ei- 
hibita  exactly  the  same  en'ects,  approaching  in  violence  to 
those  just  mentioned,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
cause,  and  the  weakneaa  of  the  subject.  This  is  not  only  so 
in  the  human  species  ;  but  1  have  more  than  once  observed 
in  dogs,  under  an  apprehenaiou  of  punishment,  that  they 
have  writhed  their  bodies,  and  yelped,  and  howled,  as  if  they 
had  actually  felt  the  blows.  From  hence  I  conclude,  that 
pain  and  fear  act  upon  the  same  parts  of  the  body,  and  i^i 
the  same  manner,  though  aomewTiat  differing  in  degree ; 
that  pain  and  fear  conaist  in  an  unnatural  tension  of  the 
nerves ;  that  this  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  an  wt^ 
natural  strength,  which  sometimes  suddenly  changes  into 
an  extraordinary  weakneaa ;  that  these  effects  often  come  on 
alternately,  and  are  sometimes  miied  with  each-other.  This 
is  the  nature  of  all  convulsive  agitations,'e3pecially  in  weaker 
subjects,  which  are  the  most  liable  to  the  severest  im- 
presaiona  of  pain  and  fear.  The  only  difference  betwen  paid 
and  terror  is,  that  things  which  cause  pain  operate  on  the 
mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  body ;  whereas  things  that 
cause  terror  generally  affect  the  bodily  organs  by  the  opera- 
a  of  the  mind  suggesting  the  danger ;  but  both  agreeing, 
'  Ptrt  I.  aeol-  8.  '  Pan  i.  »eot.  10. 
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eitlior  primarily  or  Becondarily,  in  producing  a  teiiBion, 
contraction,  or  violent  emotion  of  the  nervea,'  they  agree 
Ukewise  in  everything  else.  For  it  appears  very  clearly  to 
fnie,  from  this,  ae  weU  aa  from  many  other  eiamplea,  that 
/  when  the  body  ts  disposed,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  such 
1  emotions  aa  it  would  acquire  by  the  meana  of  a  certain 
I  Baaaion ;  it  will  of  itself  eicite  something  very  liko  that 
'  paasion  in  the  mind. 

8 EOT.   IT.— CONTINUED, 

To  this  purpose  Mr.  Spon,  in  his  Eecherches  d'Antiquite, 
gives  us  a  curious  story  of  the  celebrated  phyaiognomidt  Cam- 
panella.  This  man,  it  seems,  had  not  only  made  very  ac- 
curate observations  on  human  feces,  but  waa  very  espert  in 
mimicking  such  as  were  any  way  remarkable.  When  he 
had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  inclinations  of  those  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  composed  his  face,  his  gesture,  aud  bia 
vrholehody,  aa  nearly  as  he  could  into  the  exact  ainulitude  of 
the  person  he  intended  to  examine ;  and  then  carefuUy  ob-' 
served  what  turn  of  inind  he  seemed  to  acquire  by  this 
change.  So  that,  says  my  author,  he  waa  able  to  enter  into 
the  dispositions  and  thoughts  of  people  ae  effectually  as  if 
he  had  been  changed  into  the  verv  uteu,  I  have  often  ob- 
aerved,  that  on  mimicking  the  looka  and  aeatures  of  angiy, 
or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I  Save  involuntarily 
found  my  mind  turned  to  that  pasHion,  whose  appearance  I 
endeavoured  to  imitate ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  it,  though  one  strove  to  separate  the  passion  from 
ita  correspondent  gestures.  Our  miada  and  bodies  are  so 
i  cloaely  and  intimately  connected,  that  one  ia  incapable  of 
pain  or  pieaaure  without  the  other.  Gampanella,  of  whom 
we  have  oeen  speaking,  could  so  abstract  hia  attention  fiwn 
any  aufferings  of  hia  body,  that  he  waa  able  to  endure  the 
lack  itself  without  much  pain;  and  in  lesaeij. pains  every- 
body must  have  observed,  that,  when  we  can  employ  our 

'  I  do  not  here  enter  mto  the  question  debated  among  physiolo^ta, 
whether  pain  be  the  effect  or  a  eonfraction,  or  a  tension  of  the  nervea. 
Either  will  serve  my  purpose ;  for  by  Unaion,  1  meui  no  more  than  • 
violent  pulling  of  the  Rbres,  which  compoae  uy  muscle  or  membrane,  in 
wtutevei  way  thi«  is  done. 
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attention  on  aiij-thine  else,  the  pain  has  been  for  a  ti'ii« 
Buspeaded:  on  the  other  hand,  it  hy  any  means  the  body  ii 
indispoaed  to  perform  eucb  geatuTes,  or  to  be  stimulated  mto 
Buch  emotioDB,  as  any  pasBioD  tieunlly  produces  in  it,  that 
passion  iteelf  never  can  ariee,  though  its  c»a€e  should  be 
never  so  strongly  in  action ;  tliough  it  should  be  merely 
mental,  and  immediately  afl'ectine  none  of  the  senses.  Aa 
an  opiate,  or  spirituous  liquors,  snail  suspend  the  operation 
of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the 
contrary ;  and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a  disposition 
contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  these  passions. 


SECT.   T. — HOW  THE   BUBLIICE   IS    PIlODrCED. 

Having  considered  terror  as  producing  an  unnatural 
tension  and  certain  violent  emotions  of  the  nerves  ;  it  easily 
follows,  from  what  we  have  just  said,  that  whatever  is  fitted 
to  produce  such  a  tensiga  muet.  be  productive  of  a  passion 
similar  to  terror,'  and  consequently  must  Ite  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  though  it  should  have  no  idea  of  danger  connected 
with  it.  So  that  little  remains  towards  showing  the  cause 
of  the  sublime,  but  to  show  that  the  instances  we  have  given 
of  it  in  the  second  part  relate  to  such  things  as  are  htted 
by  nature  to  produce  this  sort  of  tension,  either,  by  the 
primary  operation  of  the  mind  or  the  body.  With  regard 
to  such  things  aa  affect  by  the  associated  idea  of  danger, 
there  can  be  no  doubtJjut  that  they  ^nroduce  terror,  and  act 
by  some  modifleation  of  that  passion ;  and  that  terror,  when 
sufficiently  violent,  raises  the  emotions  of  the  body  jusi 
mentioned,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  JBut  if  the  sublime  ia  ■ 
built  on  terror,  or  some  passion  lilte  it,  which  has  pain  for  its  - 
object,  it  is  previously  proper  to  inquire  how  any  species  ai' 
ddight  can  oe  derivM.  frOm  a  cause  so  apparently  contrary 
toit.  I  say  delight,  beofluae,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  it  ia- 
very  evidently  ^diiferMit  in  its  cause,  and  in^s  own  nature, 
from  actual  aiM  positive  pleasure. 

'  BBCT.   TI. — HOW   PilN   CAS    BB  A  CArSE   Or  SELIOHT. 

\ 

PflOTiDE5CE  has  so  ordered  it,  that  a  state  of  rest  and  ii> 

Kctiou,  however  it  may  flatter  our  indolence,  should  be  pro 

1  Put  II.  >ect.  2. 
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duotive  of  many  incoavenicnccs;  that  itshouldgcnefatesnoll 
disorders,  as  may  force  us  to  bave  recourse  to  aome  laboiu; 
at)  a  thing  absolutely  requisite  to  make  ub  pass  our  lives  witik 
tolerable  Batiafautioii ;  for  the  nature  of  rest  ie  to  suffer  aS 
the  parta  of  our  bodies  to  foil  into  a  relaxatioo,  that  not  only 
diaablea  the  members  from  performing  their  functions,  bi& 
takes  away  the  vigorous  tone  of  fibre  which  is  requisite  tv 
carrying  on  the  natural  and  necessary  secretions.  At  tfaf 
same  time,  that  in  this  languid  inactive  state,  the  nervcB  an 
more  liable  to  the  moat  horrid  convuLsions,  than  when,  thej 
are  sufGciently  braced  and  strengthened.  Melancholy,  dejeaj 
tion,  despair,  and  often  aelf-raurder,  is  the  consequence  of  tbc 
gloomy  view  we  take  of  things  in  this  relaxed  st&te  of  bo^, 
The  best  remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  exercise  or  labour  ;  an 
labour  is  a  surmounting  of  difficultiee,  an  eiertion  of  tl 
contracting  power  of  the  muscles ;  and  as  such  resembli 
pain,  which  consista  in  tension  or  contraction,  in  everytbii^ 
but  degree.  Labour  ia  not  only  reijuisite  to  preserve  tl 
coarser  oi^;ans  in  a  state  fit  for  their  functions ;  but  it 
equally  necessary  to  those  finer  and  more  delicate  organs,  c-^ 
which,  and  by  which,  the  imagination,  and  perhaps  thi 
other  mental  powers,  act.  Smce  it  is  probable,  that  bo 
only  the  inferior  parta  of  the  soul,  aa  the  paasiooa  aiw 
called,  but  the  understanding  itself,  makes  use  of  so;  ' 
fine  corporeal  instruments  in  its  operation ;  though  wl 
they  are,  and  where  they  are,  may  be  somewhat  hard  to  s 
tie :  but  that  it  does  make  use  of  such,  appears  from  hHM 
that  a  long  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  induces  a  retoaift* 
able  lassitude  of  the  whole  body ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
great  bodily  labour,  or  pain,  weakens,  and  sometimes  actuEtUj 
destroya,  the  mental  fecultiea.  Now,  as  a  due  exercise  is  e*i  , 
sential  to  the  coarse  muscular  parts  of  the  constitution,  onj 
that  without  this  rousing  they  would  become  languid  and  di> 
eased,  the  very  same  rule  holiu  with  regard  to  those  finer  parti 
we  have  mentioned  ;  to  have  them  in  proper  order,  they  mi 
be  shaken  and  worked  to  a  proper  degree. 

830T.   TII. — ESEECISE   NECEaSABY  FOB  THE  FIIfER   OBaAKI 

As  common  labour,  which  is  a  mode  of  pain,  is  the  ext 
ciae  of  the  grosser,  a  mode  of  .terror  is  thp  exercise  itf  ti 
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finer  parts  of  the  syBtem  ;  and  if  a  certtdn  mode  of  pain  bo 
of  Buch  a  nature  as  to  act  upon  the  eye  or  the  ear,  aa  they  aro 
the  most  delicate  organs,  the  affection  approaches  more  nearly 
to  that  which  has  a  mental  cause.  In  nil  these  cases,  if  tha 
pain  and  terror  are  so  modified  as  not  to  be  actually  noxious ; 
if  the  pain  ia  not  carried  to  violence,  and  the  terror  is  not 
conversant  about  the  present  destruction  of  the  person,  as 
these  emotions  clear  tne  parts,  whether  fine  or  gross,  of  a 
dangerous  and  troubleaome  encumbrance,  they  are  capable  of 
prodiidng  delight ;  not  pleasure,  hut  a  sort  of  delightful 
horror,  a  sort  of  tranquillity  tinged  with  terror ;  which,  aa 
it  belongs  to  self-preservation,  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
the  passions.  Its  object  is  the  sublime.'  Its  highest  degree 
I  CBjl  astORiehmeni ;  the  subordinate  degrees  are  awe,  rever- 
ence, and  respect,  which,  by  the  very  etymology  of  the  words, 
show  from  what  source  they  are  derived,  and  how  they  stand 
distinguished  from  positive  pleasure. 


*A  MODE  of  terror  or  pain  is  always  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
lime. For  terror,  or  associated  danger,  the  foregoing  explica- 
tion is,  I  believe,  sufficient.  It  will  require  something  more 
trouble  to  show,  that  such  examples  aa  I  have  given  of  the 
■ublime  in  the  second  part  are  capable  of  producing  a  mode 
of  pain,  and  of  being  thus  allied  to  terror,  and  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principles.  And  first  of  such  objects  as  aro 
great  in  their  dimensions.     I  speak  of  visual  objects. 

[>   DIMEirSIONB 

■ViBioif  is  performed  by  having  a  picture,  formed  by  the 
rays  of  light  which  are  reflected  from  the  object,  painted  in 
one  piece,  instantaneously,  on  the  retina,  or  last  nervous 
part  of  the  eye.  Or,  according  to  others,  there  is  but  one 
point  of  any  object  painted  on  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  perceived  at  once ;  hut  by  moving  the  eye,  we  gather 

^  Pan  II,  sect.  3.  '  Put  1.  sect.  7.  Put  II.  Met.  2. 
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Up,  mth  great  celerity,  the  several  ports  of  the  object,  lo  u 
to  form  one  uniform  piece.  If  the  former  opinion  be  allowt'd, 
it  nil!  be  considered,'  that  though  all  the  light  reflected  from 
ft  large  body  should  strike  the  eye  in  one  instant ;  yet  we 
must  auppose  that  the  body  itself  is  formed  of  a  Tsat  number 
of  distinct  points,  every  one  of  which,  or  the  ray  from  eve^ 
one,  mokes  an  impression  on  the  retina.  So  that,  tbouga 
the  image  of  one  point  should  cause  but  a  small  tension  of 
this  membrane,  another,  and  another,  and  another  stroke, 
must  in  their  progress  cause  a  very  great  one,  until  it  arrivea 
at  last  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
eye,  vibrating  in  all  its  parts,  must  approach  near  to  the  na- 
ture of  what  causes  pam,  and  consequently  must  produce 
au  idea  of  the  sublime.  Again,  if  we  take  it,  that  one  point 
only  of  an  object  is  distinguishable  at  ouce,  the  matter  will 
amount  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  or  rather  it  will  m^e  the 
origin  of  the  sublime  Irom  greatness  of  dimeusion  yet  clearer. 
For  if  but  one  point  is  observed  at  once,  the  eye  must  tra- 
verse the  vast  space  of  such  bodies  with  great  quickness,  and 
consequently  the  fine  nerves  and  muscles  destined  to  the 
niotion  of  that  part  must  be  very  much  strained ;  and  their 
great  sensibility  must  make  them  highly  affected  by  this 
■training.  Besides,  it  signifies  just  nothing  to  the  eSect 
produced,  whether  a  body  has  its  parts  connected  and  makes 
Its  impression  at  once  ;  or,  making  but  one  impression  of  a 
point  at  a  time,  it  causes  a  successiou  of  the  same  or  others 
so  quickly  as  to  make  them  seem  united ;  as  is  evident  from 
the  common  effect  of  whirling  about  a  hghted  torch  or  piece 
of  wood :  which,  if  doue  with  celerity,  seems  a  circle  of  fire. 

SECT.   I, — USITT   WHY   BEQUiaiTB   TO  VASTKESB. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  eye  generally 
receives  an  equal  number  of  rays  at  all  times,  and  that 
therefore  a  great  object  cannot  affect  it  by  the  number  of 
rays,  more  than  that  variety  of  objects  which  the  eye  must 
always  discern  whUst  it  remains  open.  But  to  this  I  answer, 
that  admitting  an  equal  number  of  rays,  or  an  equal  quantity 
of  luminous  particles,  to  strike  the  eye  at  all  times,  yet  if 
these  rays  flrequeutly  vary  their  nature,  now  to  blue,  uov  to 
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^^wd,  and  so  on,  or  their  manner  of  tertnintition,  ns  to  a 
iiumber  of  petty  squares,  triftngles,  or  the  like,  at  every 
change,  whether  of  colour  or  shape,  the  organ  haa  a  sort  of 
relaxation  or  rest ;  but  thia  relaxation  and  labour  eo  often 
intemipted,  is  hy  no  means  productive  of  eaae  ;  neither  has 
it  the  effect  of  vigorous  and  uniform  labour.  Whoever  has 
remarked  the  different  effects  of  some  strong  exercise,  and 
some  little  piddling  action,  will  understand  why  a  teasing, 
fretful  employment,  which  at  once  wearies  and  weakens  the 
body,  should  have  nothing  great ;  these  sorts  of  impulses, 
which  are  rather  teasing  than  painful,  by  continually  and 
suddenly  altering  their  tenor  and  direction,  prevent  that 
full  tension,  that  species  of  uniform  labour,  which  is  allied  to 
strong  pain,  arid  causes  the  sublime.  The  sum  total  of 
things  of  various  kinds,  though  it  should  equal  the  number 
of  the  uniform  parts  composing  some  one  entire  object,  is 
not  equal  in  its  effect  upon  the  organs  of  our  bodies.  Be- 
sides the  one  already  assigned,  there  is  another  very  strong 
reason  for  the  difference.  The  mind  in  reality  hardly  ever 
can  attend  diligently  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time ; 
if  this  thing  be  little,  the  effect  is  little,  and  a  number  of 
other  little  objects  ctmnot  engage  the  attention;  the  mind 
is  bounded  by  the  bounds  of  the  object;  and  what  is  not 
attended  to,  and  what  does  not  exist,  are  much  the  same  in 
effect;  but  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  (for  in  this  case  there 
is  no  difference,)  in  great,  uniform  objects,  does  not  readily 
arrive  at  their  hounds ;  it  has  no  rest  whUst  it  contemplates 
them ;  the  image  is  much  the  same  everywhere.  So  thai 
everything  great  by  its  quantity  must  necessarily  be  one, 
simple  oud  entire. 

SECT.   II. — THE  AKTIFICIAL  IHTIMITE. 

We  have  observed,  that  a  species  of  greatness  arises  from 
the  artificial  infinite ;  and  that  this  infinite  consists  in  an 
uniform  succession  of  great  parts :  we  observed,  too,  that 
the  same  uniform  succession  nad  a  like  power  in  sounds. 
But  because  the  effects  of  many  things  are  clearer  in  one  of 
the  senses  than  in  another,  and  that  all  the  senses  bear 
mnalogy  to  and  illustrate  one  another,  I  shall  begin  with  this 
power  in  sounds,  as  the  cause  of  the  sublimity  fi'.  m  succeasiou 
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IB  rather  more  obvious  in  tlie  sense  of  hearing.  Ajii  T  aliall 
here,  once  for  all,  observe,  that  an  investigation  of  the  natural 
and  mechanical  tatiaes  of  our  pasBions,  besides  the  curioaitT 
of  the  subject,  gives,  if  they  are  discovered,  a  donble  strength 
and  lustre  to  any  rules  we  deliver  on  such  matters.  "When 
the  ear  receives  any  simple  sound,  it  is  strucb  by  a  single 
pulse  of  the  air,  which  makes  the  ear-drum  and  the  other 
membranous  parts  vibrate  according  to  the  nature  and  species 
of  the  stroke.  If  the  stroke  be  strong,  the  organ  of  hearing 
suffers  a  considerable  degree  of  tension.  If  the  stroke  be 
repeated  pretty  sotni  after,  the  repetition  causes  an  expecta- 
tion of  another  stroke.  And  it  must  be  observed,  that  ex- 
pectation itself  causes  a  tension.  This  is  apparent  in  many 
animalsi  who,  when  they  prepare  for  hearing  any  sound,  rouse 
tliemaelves,  and  prick  up  their  ears :  so  that  here  the  effect 
of  the  sounds  ia  considerably  augmented  by  a  new  auxiliary, 
the  expectation.  But  though,  after  a  number  of  strokes,  we 
expect  still  more,  not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  time 
of  their  arrival,  when  they  arrive,  they  produce  a  sort  of 
surpriae,  which  increases  this  tension  yet  further.  Tot  I 
have  obsen-ed,  that  when  at  any  time  1  have  waited  very 
earnestly  for  some  sound,  that  returned  at  intervals,  (as  the 
successive  firing  of  cannon,)  though  I  fully  expected  the  re- 
turn of  the  sound,  when  it  came  it  always  made  me  start  a 
little;  the  ear-drum  suffered  a  convulsion,  and  the  whole 
body  consented  with  it.  The  tension  of  the  part  thus  in- 
creasing at  every  blow,  by  the  united  forces  of  tlie  stroke  it- 
self, the  expectation,  and  the  surprise,  it  is  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  be  capable  of  the  sublime ;  it  is  brought 
just  to  the  verge  of  pain.  Even  when  the  cause  has  ceased, 
the  organs  of  hearititt  being  often  successively  struck  in  a 
similar  manner,  continue  to  vibrate  in  that  mauner  for  some 
time  longer ;  this  is  an  additional  help  to  the  greatness  of  tba 
effect. 


SECT.    Xn. THE    TIBRATIONS 


H  But  if  the  vibration  be  not  similar  at  every  impression,  it 

H  can  never  be  carried  beyond  the  number  of  actual  imprea- 

H  sions ;  for  move  any  body,  as  a  pendulum,  in  one  way,  and  it 

H  will  continue  to  oscillate"  in  an  arch  of  the  same  circle,  until 

^L  the  known  causes  make  it  rest ;  but  if  aitex  first  nutting  it 

m -J 


'  If  we  can  comprebend  clearly  how  thiogs  operate  upon 
3  of  our  Bensea,  tliere  can  be  very  little  diffieulty  ii 
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in  mition  in  one  direction,  yon  puah  it  mto  another,  it  can 

never  r^aesume  tbe  first  direction ;  because  it  can  never  move 
itself,  and  consequently  it  can  have  but  the  effect  of  that  lart 
motion ;  whereas,  if  in  the  same  direction  you  net  upon  it 
several  timea,  it  will  describe  a  greater  arch,  and  move  ■ 
longer  time. 

I; 

r  ^n^ 

ceiving  in  what  manner  they  affect  tlie  rest.  To  say  a  great 
I  deal  therefore  upon  the  corresponding  affectiona  of  every 
pense,  would  tend  rather  to  fatigue  ua  by  an  uaeieaa  repetition, 
than  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  aubject  by  that  ample 
and  diffuse  manner  of  treating  it ;  but  as  in  this  discourse  we 
chiefly  attach  ourselves  to  the  sublime,  aa  it  affecta  the  eye, 
we  shall  consider  particularly  why  a  successive  disposition  of 
uniform  paits  in  tne  same  right  line  should  be  aublime,'  and 
upon  what  principle  this  disposition  is  enabled  to  make  a  com- 
paratively smaU  quantify  ol  matter  produce  a  grander  efiect, 
than  a  much  larger  quantity  disposed  in  another  mamier.  To 
avoid  the  perplexity  of  genera!  notiona  ;  let  us  set  before  our 
eyes  a  colonnade  of  uniform  pillars  planted  in  a  right  line ;  let 
UH  take  our  stand  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  eye  may  shoot 
along  this  colonnade,  for  it  has  its  best  effect  in  thia  view. 
In  our  present  aituation  it  ia  plain,  that  the  rays  from  the 
flrstround  pillar  will  cause  in  the  ^e  a  vibration  of  that 
apecies ;  an  image  of  the  pillar  itself.  The  pillar  immediately 
succeeding  increases  it ;  that  which  follows  renews  and  en- 
forces the  impression ;  each  in  its  order  aa  it  aacceedfl,  repeats 
impulse  afler  impulse,  and  stroke  after  stroke,  until  the  eye, 
long  eierciscd  in  one  particular  way,  cannot  lose  that  object 
immediately  ;  and,  being  violently  roused  by  this  continued 
agitation,  it  presents  the  mind  with  a  grand  or  sublime  con- 
ception. But  instead  of  viewing  a  rank  of  uuiform  pillars, 
let  U9  suppose  that  they  succeed  each  other,  a  rouud  and 
a  square  one  alternately.  In  this  caae  the  vibration  caused 
by  the  first  round  piUar  perishes  as  aoon  as  it  ia  formed : 

<  Put  11.  tML  la 
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h  howncr  it  raiffm  am  ^pttMj  to  tie  nm;^ 
;  aai  tfcm  tte  ^re  yiutuj^  absaatdj,  tgddne  ^  one 
^  and  lining  down  anodMi,  a>  long  m  ^e  bnflding  eoo^ 
nmiM.  Fran  wbenoe  it  ia  obnM,  tint,  at  die  lart  pillar, 
the  innvaniGa  ]■  aa&rfr^ooaftanuBgBaitwaeattheTerf 
Snt;  because,  in  &ct,  tbe  Beneorr  can  reeaTe  no  diatmct 
impreoion  but  from  tbe  last ;  and  it  can  nener  of  itself  re. 
Bume  a  diflnmilar  impression :  b^des,  ererrTarutitMi  of  the 
object  is  a  tcet  and  relaxation  to  the  orgwta  of  aigfat ;  and 
these  relie&  prevent  that  powerful  emotion  »o  necessary  to 
produce  the  Bublime.  To  produce  therefore  a  perfect  gr«u» 
ileur  in  nich  things  aa  we  hare  been  mentiooing.  there  should 
be  a  perfect  Bitnpticit;,  an  absolute  uniformitr  in  disposition, 
bhape,  and  colouring.  Upon  this  principle  of  succession  and 
uniformi^  it  laaj  be  asked,  why  a  long  bare  wall  should  not 
be  a  more  sublime  object  than  a  colonnade ;  since  tbe  auc- 
cession  is  no  way  interrupted ;  since  tbe  eye  meeta  no  check ; 
since  nothing  more  uniform  can  be  conceived?  A  long  bare 
wall  is  certainly  not  so  grand  an  object  as  a  colonnade  of  tbe 
same  length  and  height.  It  is  not  altogether  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference.  When  we  look  at  a  naked  wall, 
froTD  the  evennees  of  the  object,  tbe  eye  runa  along  its  whole 
space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its  termination ;  the  eye  meeta 
nothing  which  may  interrupt  its  progress ;  but  then  it  meets 
nothing  which  may  detain  it  a  proper  time  to  produce  a  very 
great  and  lasting  effect.  The  view  of  the  bare  wall,  if  it  be 
of  a  great  height  and  length,  is  undoubtedly  grand ;  but  this 
is  only  one  idea,  and  not  a  repetition  of  similar  ideas:  it  is 
therefore  great,  not  so  much  upon  the  principle  of  tiifinitv, 
m  upon  that  of  vaslnegg.  But  we  are  not  ho  powerfully 
affected  with  any  one  impulse,  unless  it  be  one  of  n  prodigious 
force  indeed,  as  we  are  with  a  sucoeaaion  of  similar  impulses  ; 
because  the  nerves  of  the  sensory  do  not  (if  I  may  use  tbe 
expression)  ocquire  a  habit  of  repeating  the  same  feeling  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  continue  it  longer  than  its  cause  is  in 
action ;  besides,  all  the  effects  which  I  have  attributed  to  ea- 

Epi-tation  and  surprise  in  sect.  11,  can  have  no  place  in  a 
are  wall. 


I    no 


tocii  i  opistos  ooirnitauiHG  c^hknzsb. 


It  IB  Mr.  Locke's  opmion,  that  darknesB  is  not  nnturally 
(la  idea  of  terror;  and  that,  though  an  esceBsive  ligbt  la 
painful  to  the  sense,  the  greatest  excees  of  darkness  is  nc 
ways  troublesome.  He  obseireB  indeed  in  another  place, 
that  a  nurae  or  an  old  woman  having  once  associated  the 
idea  of  ghosts  and  gobliua  with  that  of  darknesB,  night, 
ever  after,  becomes  painful  and  horrible  to  the  imagination. 
The  authority  of  this  great  man  is  doubtless  as  great  as  thai 
of  any  man  can  be,  and  it  seema  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
general  principle.^  We  have  considered  darknesa  as  a  cause 
of  the  sublime ;  and  we  have  all  along  considered  the  sub- 
lime as  depending  on  some  modification  of  pain  or  terror: 
so  that  if  darknesB  be  no  way  painful  or  terrible  to  any,  who 
have  not  had  their  miuda  early  tainted  with  superstitions,  it 
can  be  no  source  of  the  suljlime  to  them.  But,  with  all 
deference  to  such  an  authority,  it  seems  to  me,  that  an 
association  of  a  more  general  nature,  an  association  which 
takes  in  aU  mankind,  may  make  darkness  terrible ;  for  in 
utter  darkneBS  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  what  degree  of 
safety  we  stand ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  objects  that  sur- 
round UH ;  we  may  every  moment  strike  against  some  dan 
gerous  obstruction ;  we  may  fall  down  a  precipice  the  first 
)  H«tep  we  take ;  and  if  au  enemy  approach,  we  know  not  io 
^khat  quarter  to  defend  ourselres  ;  in  such  a  case  strength  is 
^^■S  sure  protection ;  wisdom  can  only  act  by  guess ;  the 
^HoMest  are  staggered,  and  he,  who  would  pray  for  nothing 
^Hbe  towards  his  defence,  is  forced  to  pray  for  light. 


'£v  II  pail  tal  aUaaov.^ 


As  to  the  association  of  ghosts  and  goblins ;  surely  it  is 
more  natural  to  think,  that  darkness,  being  originally  an 
idea  of  terror,  was  chosen  aa  a  fit  scene  for  sucn  terrible 
representations,  than  that  such  repreaentations  have  made 
darknesa  terrible.  The  mind  of  man  very  eaaily  slides  into 
HI  error  of  the  former  sort ;  but  it  is  very  bard  to  imagine, 
■  Part  II.  >ect.  3. 
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tliat  the  effect  of  an  idea  so  universallT  ttirnble  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  coimtries.  aa  darkness,  could  possiblv  have  been 
owing  to  a  set  of  idle  storiea,  or  to  any  cause  oi  a  nature  M> 
triviiu,  and  of  an  operation  so  precarious. 

SECT.  IT. — D4KKKE88   TBHBIBLH   TU  ITB   OWN   KATrBE. 

PEBHiPS  it  may  appear  on  inquiry  that  blacknesa  and 
darkaeas  are  in  some  degree  painful  by  their  natural  opera- 
tion, independent  of  any  associations  whataoeTer.  I  muat 
observe,  that  the  ideas  of  darkneaa  and  blackness  are  much 
the  same ;  and  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  blackness  is  a 
more  confined  idea.  Mr.  Cheseldeu  haa  given  oa  a  very 
curious  story  of  a  boy,  who  bad  been  born  blind,  and  con- 
tinued BO  until  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old ;  be 
was  then  couched  for  a  cataract,  by  which  operation  he 
'  receiTedhia  sight.  Amon^  many  remarkable  particulars  that 
attended  his  first  perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  ob- 
jects, Cheaelden  tells  ua,  that  the  first  time  the  boy  saw  a 
black  object,  it  gave  him  great  uneaaineas ;  and  that  some 
tiine  after,  upon  accidentally  seeing  a  negro  woman,  he  waa 
struck  with  great  horror  at  the  sight.  The  horror,  in  this 
case,  can  scarcely  be  auppoaed  to  arise  from  any  aesociatioH. 
The  hoy  appears  by  the  account  to  have  been  particularly 
observing  and  aensiblefor  one  of  his  age;  and  therefore  it  ia 
probable,  if  the  great  uneasiness  he  felt  at  the  first  sight  of 
black  had  arisen  from  its  connexion  with  any  other  diaagree- 
able  ideas,  he  would  have  observed  and  mentioned  it.  For 
an  idea,  disagreeable  only  by  association,  haa  the  cause  of 
its  ill  effect  on  the  passions  evident  enough  at  the  first  im- 

Sreasion ;  in  ordinary  cases,  it  ia  indeed  frequently  lost ; 
ut  this  is,  because  the  original  association  was  made  very 
early,  and  the  couaequent  impreasion  repeated  often.  In  our 
instance,  there  waa  no  time  for  such  a  habit ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  ill  effects  of  black  on  his  imagin- 
ation were  more  owing  to  its  connexion  with  any  disagree- 
able ideas,  tlian  that  the  good  effects  of  more  eheenul  colours 
were  derived  from  their  connexion  with  pleasing  ones.  They 
hsd  both  probably  their  effects  &om  their  natural  operatitra. 
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BBOT.   XTI. — Wnt   DA.BEirE3B   IB  TXBBIBLX. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  exBuiiue  how  darkaess  eta 
opente  in  Buch  a.  manner  aa  to  cause  pain.  It  is  obBervable, 
that  Btill  SB  we  recede  from  the  light,  nature  has  so  coa- 
triTed  it,  that  the  pupil  is  enlarged  by  the  retiring  of  the 
iris,  in  proportion  to  our  receaa.  Now,  instead  of  declining 
from  it  out  a  little,  suppose  that  we  withdraw  entirely  froni 
the  light ;  it  ia  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  contraction  of 
the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris  is  proportionably  greater ;  and 
that  this  part  may  by  great  darkoeas  come  to  be  so  contract- 
ed aa  to  strain  the  nerves  that  compose  it  beyond  their 
natural  tone ;  and  by  this  means  to  produce  a  painful  sens- 
ation. Such  a  tension  it  seema  there  certainly  is,  whilst  we 
are  involved  in  darkness ;  for  in  such  a  state,  whilst  the  eye 
remains  open,  there  is  a  continual  niaus  to  receive  light ; 
tliia  ia  manifest  from  the  flashea  and  luminous  appearancea 
wiiich  often  seem  in  these  cireumatancea  to  play  before  it; 
and  which  can  he  nothing  but  the  effect  of  spasms,  pro- 
duced by  its  own  eilbrts  in  pursuit  of  ita  object :  several 
other  strong  impulses  will  produce  the  idea  of  light  in  the 
eye,  besides  the  substance  oflisht  itself,  as  we  experience  on 
many  occasions.  Some,  who  allow  darkueaa  to  be  a  cause  of 
the  Bublime,  would  infer,  from  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
that  a  relaxation  may  be  productive  of  the  aublime,  aa  well 
as  a  convulsion ;  but  they  do  not,  1  beheve,  consider  that 
although  the  circular  ring  of  the  iris  be  in  some  sense  a 
aphincter,  which  may  possibly  be  dilated  by  a  simple  relaxa- 
tion, yetinonerCBpectit  differs  from  most  of  the  other  sphinc- 
ters of  the  body,  that  it  is  furnished  with  antagonist  muscles, 
which  are  the  radial  hbres  of  the  iris :  no  sooner  does  the 
circular  mnsele  begin  to  relax,  than  these  fibres,  wanting 
their  counterpoise,  are  forcibly  drown  back,  and  open  the 
pupil  to  a  considerable  wideness.  But  though  we  were  not 
apprized  of  this,  I  believe  any  one  will  find,  if  he  opens  his 
eyes  and  makes  an  effort  to  see  in  a  dark  place,  that  a  very 
perceivable  pain  ensues.  And  I  have  heard  some  1adieB< 
remark,  that  at'ter  having  worked  a  long  time  upon  a  ground'. 
of  black,  their  eyes  were  so  pained  and  weakened,  they  could 
hardly  see.  It  may  perhaps  he  objected  to  thia  theory  of  the 
mechanical  effbct  of  darkneaa,  that  the  ill  effects  of  darkness 
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or  blackness  seem  rather  mental  than  corporeal :  and  I  om> 
it  is  true,  tUat  they  do  80 ;  and  so  do  all  those  that  depend 
on  tbe  affections  of  the  finer  parta  of  our  system.  Tne  ill 
effects  of  bad  weather  appear  often  no  othern-ise,  than  in  s 
melancholy  and  dejection  of  spirits;  though  without  doubt, 
in  this  case,  the  bodily  organs  sufler  first,  and  the  mind 
through  these  organs. 

SECT.   XTII. — THE   EFJECTH  07   BLACKUEBH. 

Bu-OKNEss  is  bat  &  partial  darkness;  and  therefore  it 
derives  some  of  its  powers  irom  being  mixed  and  surrounded 
with  coloured  bodies.  In  its  own  nature,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  coloiir.  Black  bodies,  reflecting  none  or  but  a 
few  rays,  with  regard  to  sight,  are  but  as  so  many  vacant 
spaces  dispersed  among  the  objects  we  view.  When  the  eyfi 
lights  on  one  of  these  vacuities,  after  having  been  kept  in 
some  decree  of  tension  h^  the  play  of  the  adjacent  colours 
upon  it,  it  suddenly  falls  into  a  relaiation  ;  out  of  which  it 
as  suddenly  recovers  by  a  convulsive  spring.  To  illustrate 
this :  let  us  consider,  that  when  we  intend  to  sit  on  a  chair, 
and  find  it  much  lower  than  was  expected,  the  shock  is  very 
violent ;  much  more  violent  than  could  be  thought  &om  so 
slight  a  fall  as  the  difference  between  one  chair  and  another 
can  possibly  make.  If,  after  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we 
attempt  inadvertently  to  take  another  step  in  the  manner  of 
the  former  ones,  the  shock  is  extremely  rude  and  disagreeable ; 
and  by  no  art  can  we  cause  such  a  shock  by  the  same  means 
when  wi!  expect  and  prepare  for  it.  When  I  say  that  this  is 
owing  to  having  the  change  made  contrary  to  expectation,  I 
do  not  mean  solely,  when  the  mind  expects.  I  mean,  likewise, 
that  when  any  organ  of  sense  is  for  some  time  affected  in 
Home  one  manner,  if  it  be  suddenly  affected  otherwise,  there 
ensues  a  convulsive  motion;  such  a  convulsion  as  is  caused 
when  anything  happens  against  the  espectance  of  the  mind. 
And  though  it  may  appear  strange  that  such  a  change  as 
produces  a  relaxation  should  immediately  produce  a  suddeo 
convulsion ;  it  is  yet  most  certainly  so,  and  so  in  all  the 
Heuses.  Every  one  knows  that  sleep  is  a  relaxation ;  and 
that  silence,  where  nothing  keeps  the  organs  of  bearing  in 
mi^oa,  is  in  general  fittest  to  bring  <»i  this  relaxation  j  yei 
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wlieu  a  sort  of  niurmuriiie  sounda  dispose  a  man  to  aleep, 
let  these  aounda  cease  Buddenly,  and  the  person  immediately 
■wakea ;  that  is,  the  parta  are  braced  up  suddenly,  and  he 
awakes.  This  I  have  often  eiperieneed  myself,  and  I  have 
heard  the  same  from  observing  persona.  In  like  manner,  if 
a  person  in  broad  day-light  were  falling  asleep,  to  introduce 
a  audden  darkness  would  prevent  hia  sleep  for  that  time, 
though  silence  and  darkness  in  themselves,  and  not  suddenly 
introduced,  are  very  fiivourable  to  it.  This  I  knew  only  by 
conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the  senses  when  I  first  digested 
these  observations ;  but  I  have  siuce  esperieoced  it.  And  I 
have  often  experienced,  and  so  have  a  thousand  others,  that 
OQ  the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened  with  a  most  violent  start ;  and  that  this  start  was 
generally  preceded  by  a  aort  of  dream  of  our  falling  down  a 
precipice :  whence  does  this  strange  motion  arise,  but  from 
the  too  sudden  relaxation  of  the  body,  which  by  some 
mechaniam  in  nature  restores  itself  by  as  quick  and  vigorona 
an  eiertion  of  the  contracting  power  of  the  muscles  ?  The 
dream  itself  is  caused  by  this  relaxation ;  and  it  is  of  too  uni- 
form a  nature  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause.  The  parts 
relax  too  suddenly,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  falling  ;  and  this 
accident  of  the  body  induces  this  image  in  the  mind.  When 
we  are  in  a  confirmed  state  of  health  and  vigour,  as  all  ehangea 
are  then  less  sudden,  and  less  on  the  extreme,  we  can  seldom 
complain  of  this  disagreeable  sensation. 


Ti 
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Though  the  effects  of  black  be  painful  originally,  we  must 
not  think  they  alvrays  continue  so.  Custom  reconciles  us  to 
everything.  After  we  have  been  used  to  the  sight  of  black 
objects,  the  terror  abates,  and  the  smoothness  and  glossiness, 
or  some  agreeable  accident,  of  bodies  so  coloured,  sofens  in 
aonie  measure  the  horror  and  sternness  of  their  original  nature; 
yet  the  nature  of  their  original  impression  atill  continues. 
Black  will  always  have  something  melancholy  in  it,  because 
the  sensory  will  always  find  the  change  to  it  from  other 
colours  too  violent ;  or  if  it  occupy  the  whole  compass  of  the 
flight,  it  will  then  be  darkness ;  and  what  was  said  of  dark- 
Seas  Till  be  applicable  here.     I  doBot  purpose  to  go  into  all 


&    ■ 
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that  might  be  said  to  illuatmle  this  theory  of  the  effect*  <f 
light  and  darkness,  neither  will  I  exaniiue  all  the  difierent 
effects  produced  by  the  various  modiiicntious  and  mixtures  of 
these  two  causes.  If  the  foregoing  obaervationa  have  any 
foundation  in  nature,  1  conceive  them  very  snfBcient  to  ao- 
count  for  all  the  phenomena  that  can  ariae  from  all  the  com- 
binations of  black  with  other  colours.  To  enter  irito  eveiy 
f (articular,  or  to  anawer  every  objection,  would  be  an  endless 
ttbour.  We  liave  only  followed  the  moat  leading  roads ;  and 
we  shall  observe  the  same  conduct  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
cause  uf  buauty. 


BtCT.    XIX.. — THE   PHTBICAL   CAUSE  OF   LOTE, 

Whek  we  have  before  us  snch  objects  as  excite  love  and 
complacency,  the  body  is  affected,  so  far  as  L  could  observe, 
much  in  the  following  manner :  tlie  head  reclines  something 
on  one  side  ;  the  eyelids  are  more  closed  than  usual,  and  the 
eyes  roll  gently  with  nn  inclination  to  the  object ;  the  mouth 
is  a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn  slowly,  with  now  and 
then  a  low  sigh ;  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  the  hands 
fall  idly  to  the  sides.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  an  inward 
sense  of  melting  and  languor.  These  appearances  are  always 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  beauty  in  the  object,  and  of 
sensibility  in  the  observer.  And  this  gradation  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  beauty  and  sensibility,  even  to  the  lowest  of 
mediocrity  and  indifference,  and  tiieir  correspondent  effectfl, 
oyght  to  be  kept  in  view,  else  this  description  will  seem  ex- 
aggerated, which  it  certainly  is  not.  But  from  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  conclude,  tliat  beauty  ai^ 
by  relaxing  the  sohds  of  the  whole  system.  There  are  sQ 
the  appearances  of  sucli  a  relaxation ;  and  a  relaxation  some* 
what  below  the  natural  tone  seems  to  me  to  be  the  cause  (rf 
all  positive  pleasure.  Who  is  a  stranger  to  that  manner  of 
expression  so  common  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  of 
being  softened,  relaxed,  enervated,  dissolved,  melted  awa^  h^ 
pleasure  P  The  universal  voice  of  mankind,  faithful  to  their 
feelings,  concurs  in  affirming  this  uuifonn  and  general  effeet: 
and  although  some  odd  and  particular  instance  may  perhaps 
be  found,  wherein  there  appears  a  cousidernble  degree  ut 
positive  pkaaure,  without  all  the  characters  of  relaxation,  w* 
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must  not  therefore  reject  the  conclusion  we  had  drawn  from 
Ik  coni'-.trrence  of  many  expcrimeuts ;  but  we  must  Btill  retail^ 
it,  aubjoiiiiiig  tlie  exceptions  which  may  occur,  according  to 
the  judicious  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  laaac  Kewtou  in  the  third 
boolt  of  hia  Optics.  Our  position  ■will,  I  conceive,  appear 
confirmed  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  if  we  can  show  that 
such  things  as  we  have  already  observed  to  he  the  geuuiae 
constitnenta  of  beauty,  have  each  of  them,  separately  taken, 
a  natural  tendency  to  relax  the  fibres.  And  if  it  must  be 
allowed  us,  that  the  appearance  of  the  human  body,  when  all 
these  constituents  are  united  together  before  the  sensory, 
further  favours  this  opiuion,  we  may  venture,  I  believe,  to 
conclude,  that  the  passion  called  love  is  produced  by  this  re- 
laxation. By  the  same  method  of  reasoning  which  we  baie 
used  in  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  sublime,  we  may 
likewise  conclude,  that  as  a  beautiful  object  presented  to  tbe 
sense,  by  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  body,  produces  the 
passion  of  love  in  the  mind;  so  if  by  any  means  the  passion 
should  first  have  its  origin  in  the  mind,  a  relaxation  of  the 
outward  organs  will  as  certainly  ensue  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  cause. 

SECT.   XX. — WHY   SMO0THKE3S   IS   BEAUTIFUL. 

It  is  to  explain  the  true  cause  of  visual  beauty,  that  I  cali 
in  the  assistance  of  the  other  senses.  If  it  appears  that 
imoothness  is  a  principal  cause  of  pleasure  to  the  touch,  taslt', 
smell,  and  hearing,  it  will  be  easily  admitted  a  eonstitueut 
of  Tisual  beau^ ;  especially  as  we  have  before  shown,  thiit 
this  quality  is  fimnd  almost  without  exception  in  all  bodie:« 
that  are  by  general  consent  held  beautiful.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  bodies  which  are  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and 
vellicnte  the  organs  of  feeling,  causing  a  sense  of  pain,  whieh 
consists  in  the  violent  tension  or  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  application  of  smooth  bodies 
relaxes  ;  gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand  allays  violent 
pains  and  cramps,  and  relaxes  the  sufiering  parts  A-om  their 
unnatural  tension ;  and  it  has  therefore  very  often  no  mean 
efiect  in  removing  swellings  and  obstructions.  The  sense  of 
feeling  is  highly  gratified  with  smooth  bodies.  A  bed  smootb- 
Ir  laid,  and  s:ft,  that  is,  where  tbe  resistance  is  every  way 
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BBCT.  in.— awiKTKKaa,  rra  katcbc. 
Nob  ia  it  only  in  the  touch  that  amootb  bodies  cause  podt 
five  pleaaure  br  relaislinn.  In  the  smell  and  taste,  we  find 
all  things  agreeable  to  th^m,  and  which  are  eommoiily  calleJ 
street,  to  he  of  a  smooth  nature,  and  that  they  all  evident!] 
tend  to  reUi  their  respectiro  senaories.  Let  ua  firat  c!0» 
aider  the  taste.  Since  it  is  most  easy  to  inquire  into  thi 
property  of  liquids,  anil  since  all  things  seem  to  want  a  fluid 
Tehide  to  make  them  tast«d  at  all,  1  intend  ratlier  to  consider 
the  liquid  than  the  solid  parte  of  our  food.  The  vehicles 
all  tastee  ate  n>/«r  and  ou.  And  what  determioes  the  tai 
Bome  salt,  which  afTecta  rarioualy  according  to  its  natureji 
'  ita  maimer  of  being  cvimbined  with  other  things.  Watcl 
and  oil,  simply  considered,  are  capable  of  giring  some  pleasuN 
to  the  taste.  Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorouli 
eoloutless,  and  smooth  ;  it  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  : 
great  resolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the  fibres ;  tfai 
power  it  probably  owes  to  its  smoothness.  For  as  fluidi^ 
depends,  according  to  the  most  genenl  opinion,  on  the  roimi 
nesa,  smoothness,  and  weak  cohesion  of  the  component  parti 
of  any  body  ;  and  aa  water  acts  merely  as  a  simple  fluid  ;  il 
follows  that  the  cause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewise  the  caus 
its  relaxing  quality  ;  namely,  the  smoothness  and  slippery 
ture  of  its  parts.  The  other  fluid  vehicle  of  t&stca  is  mt 
This  too,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
smooth  to  the  touch  and  taste.  It  is  smoother  than  wate^: 
and  in  many  cases  yet  more  relaxing.  OH  is  in  some  degree 
pleasant  to  the  eye'  t)ie  touch,  and  the  tast«,  insipid  as  it  ib 
Water  is  not  so  gratefiil ;  which  1  do  not  know  on  what  prina 
ciple  to  account  for,  other  than  that  water  is  not  so  soft  aam 
smooth.  Suppose  that  to  this  oil  or  water  were  added  a  oei^ 
tain  quantity  of  a  specific  sail,  which  had  a  power  of  putting 
the  nervous  papillw  of  the  tongue  into  a  gentle  vibra- 
torj  motion ;  as  suppose  sugar,  dissolved  in  it.  The  smootl^ 
ness  4^  the  oil,  and  tne  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  ib9 
renae  we  call  sweetness.  In  all'  sw<«t  bodifa,  sugar,  or  a  anl^ 
trance  reiy  Uttle  diSerent  &om  sugar,  is  cratstaatly  foonda 
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Every  BDecies  of  Bait,  esamiiied  by  the  microscope,  "nas  its  rsrn 
distinct,  regular,  invariable  form.  That  of  nitre  is  a  pointed 
oblong;  that  of  Bea-saJtnn  exact  cube;  that  of  sugnr  b  perl'ect 
globe.  If  yoH  have  tried  how  smooth  globular  bodies,  aa  the 
marbles  with  which  boys  amtise  tliemselves,  have  uffeeted  tha 
touch  when  they  are  rolled  backward  and  forward  and  over 
one  another,  you  will  easily  conceive  how  BweetnesH,  wbieh 
consists  in  a  Bait  of  Buch  nature,  affects  the  taste  ;  for  a  single 
globe,  (though  somewhat  pleasant  to  the  feeling,)  yet  by  the 
regularity  ot  its  form,  and  the  Bomewbat  too  sudden  deviation 
of  its  parts  from  a  right  line,  is  nothing  near  bo  pleasant  to 
the  touch  as  several  globes,  where  the  hand  gently  rises  to 
one  and  falls  to  another;  and  this  pleasure  is  greatly  iucreaBed 
if  the  globes  are  in  motion,  and  eliding  over  one  another ; 
for  this  soft  variety  prevents  that  weariness,  which  the  uni- 
form disposition  of  the  aeveraJ  globes  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce. Thus  in  sweet  liquors,  the  parts  of  the  fluid  vehicle, 
though  most  probably  round,  are  yet  so  minute,  aa  to  conceal 
the  figure  of  tneir  component  parts  Irom  the  nicest  inquisitioa 
of  the  microscope ;  and  couaequently,  being  so  escesBively 
minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat  eimplicity  to  the  taste,  resem- 
bling the  effects  of  plain  smooth  bodies  to  the  touch ;  for  il'  a 
body  be  composed  of  round  parts  excessively  small,  and  packed 
pretty  closely  together,  the  surface  will  be  both  to  the  sight  and 
touch  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and  smooth.  It  ia  clear  from 
their  unveiling  their  figure  to  the  microscope,  that  the  parti- 
clea  of  sugar  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  water  or  oil, 
and  consequently,  that  their  effects  irom  their  rouudness  will 
be  more  distinct  and  palpable  to  the  nervous  papilla  of  that 
niceorgan  the  tongue:  they  will  inducethat  sense  called  sweet- 
ness, which  in  a  weak  maimer  we  discover  in  oil,  and  in  a  yet 
weaker,  in  water ;  for,  insipid  as  they  are,  water  and  oil  are 
in  some  degree  sweet ;  and  it  may  he  observed,  that  insipid 
things  of  aU  kinds  approach  more  nearly  to  the  nature  ot'  n 
sweetness  than  to  that  of  any  other  taste. 


BECT,   lUI. — SWEETNESS   EEL  AXIS  o. 

In  the  other  senses  we  have  remarked,  that  smooth  thingi 
ire  relaxing.  Now  it  ought  to  appear  that  sweet  things, 
«hi^  are  the  smaoth  of  taste,  are  relaxing  too.     It  is  re- 
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tnarka.ble,  that  in  some  langua^a  soft  and  sweet  hare  but  oris 
name,  jtoi/x  in  French  signifies  soft  oa  well  oa  sweet.  Th« 
Lfttin  Ihilds,  and  the  Italian  Dolce,  have  in  many  cases  tha 
same  double  aienification.  That  sweet  things  are  generally 
relaxing,  is  evident ;  because  all  such,  especiaUy  those  whicn 
are  most  oily,  taken  freqnently,  or  in  a  large  quantity,  Terr 
much  enfeeble  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Sweet  smells,  which 
bear  a  great  affinity  to  sweet  tastes,  relas  very  remarkably. 
Ttie  Hraell  of  flowers  disposes  people  to  drowsiness  ;  and  this 
relaxing  effect  is  further  apparent  from  the  prejudice  which 
people  of  weak  nerves  receive  from  their  use.  It  were  worth 
while  to  examine,  whether  tastes  of  this  kind,  sweet  ones,  tastet 
that  are  caused  by  smooth  oils  and  a  relaxing  salt,  are  not  the 
original  pleasant  tastes.  For  many,  which  use  has  rendered 
such,  were  not  at  all  agreeable  at  fcst.  The  way  to  euunioe 
this,  is  to  try  what  nature  has  originally  provided  for  us, 
which  she  baa  undoubtedly  made  originally  pleasant ;  and  to 
analyiB  this  provision.  JfElk  is  the  first  support  of  our 
childhood.  The  component  parts  of  this  are  water,  oil,  and 
a  sort  of  a  very  sweet  salt,  called  the  sugar  of  milk.  All 
these  when  blended  have  a  great  mnoothness  to  the  taste,  and 
a  relaxing  quality  to  the  skin.  The  next  thing  children  covet 
is  fruit,  and  of  fruits  those  principally  which  are  sweet ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  the  sweetness  of  fruit  is  caused  by  a 
subtle  oil,  and  such  salt  as  that  mentioned  in  the  last  sec- 
tion. Afterwards  cuatom,  habit,  the  desire  of  novelty,  and 
a  thousand  other  causes,  confound,  adulterate,  and  change 
our  palates,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  reason  with  any  satis- 
faction about  them.  Before  we  quit  this  article,  we  must 
observe,  that  as  smooth  things  are,  as  such,  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  are  found  of  a  relaxing  quality;  so,on  the  other 
band,  things  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of  a 
strengthening  quality,  and  fit  to  brace  the  fibres,  are  almost 
universally  rough  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  in  many 
cases  rough  even  to  the  touA.  We  often  apply  the  quality  of 
■weetness,  metaphorically,  to  visual  objects.  For  the  better 
carrying  on  this  remarkable  analogy  of  the  seasea,  we  may 
here  coll  sweetnesa  the  beautiiul  oi  the  toate. 
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B«CT.  ZZm. — TABIATIOH,  THT   BEATTIFUt. 

T  ArrOTHER  principal  property  of  beautiful  objectB  is,  that 

the  line  of  ttieir  parta  is  continually  varying  its  direction ; 
but  it  varieB  it  by  a  very  inaensible  deviation  ;  it  never  varies 
it  BO  quickly  as  to  surprise,  or  by  the  eharpness  of  its  angle 
to  cause  any  twitching  or  couTnlsion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Nothing  long  continued  in  the  same  mcmner,  nothing  very 
auddenly  vaned,  can  be  beautiful ;  because  both  are  opposite  1 
[to  tbat  agreeable  relaxation  which  ia  the  characteriatic  effect  / 
I  of  beauty.  It  is  thus  in  all  the  senaea.  A  motion  in  a  right 
line  IB  that  manner  of  moving,  next  to  a  very  gentle  descent, 
in  which  we  meet  tlve  least  resistauce ;  yet  it  ia  not  that 
manner  of  moving  which,  neit  to  a  descent,  weariee  us  the 
least.  Keat  certainly  tends  to  relax :  yet  there  is  a  Bpec)i4S 
,  of  motion  which  relaxes  more  than  rest ;  a  gentle  oscillatory 
'  motion,  a  rising  and  falling.  Socking  seta  children  to  sleep 
better  than  abBolute  rest ;  there  ia  indeed  scarce  anything  at 
that  age  which  gives  more  pleasure  than  to  be  gently  lilted 
up  and  down ;  the  manner  of  playing  which  their  nuraea  use 
with  children,  and  the  weighing  and  swinging  used  afterwarda 
by  themselves  as  a  favourite  amuaeraent,  evince  this  very 
sufGcieutly.  Most  people  must  have  obeerved  the  sort  of 
sense  they  have  bad  on  being  swiftly  drawn  in  an  easy  coach 
on  a  smooth  turf,  with  gradual  ascents  and  declivities.  This 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  beautiful,  and  point  out  its  pro- 
bable cause  better,  than  almost  anything  else.  On  the  con- 
trary, wben  one  is  hurried  over  a  rough,  rocky,  broken  road, 
the  pain  felt  by  these  sudden  inequalities  shows  why  similar 
sights,  feelings,  and  sounds  are  ao  contrary  to  beauty  :  and 
with  regard  to  the  feeling,  it  ia  exactly  the  same  in  ita  effect, 
or  very  nearly  the  aame,  whether,  for  instance,  1  move  my 
hand  uoug  the  sur&ce  of  a  body  of  a  certain  shape,  or  whe- 
ther such  a  body  is  moved  along  my  hand.  But  to  bring 
this  analoOT  of  the  senses  home  to  the  eye  ;  if  a  body  pre- 
sented to  that  sense  has  such  a  waving  simace,  that  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  it  are  in  a  continual  inaenaible  devi- 
ation from  the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  (which  is  always  the 
case  in  a  surface  gradually  unequal,)  it  muat  be  exactly  ainii- 
lar  in  ita  effects  on  the  eye  and  touch  ;  upon  the  one  of  which 
it  operates  directly,  on  the  other  indirectly.    And  this  body 
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will  be  beautiful  if  the  liueg  which  compose  its  aur&ce  US 
not  coatiaued.  even  eo  varied,  in  a  manner  that  may  vrearj 
or  dissipate  the  attention.  The  variatioo  itself  must  be 
contiuuallT  raried. 


8ECT.   XITT.^KJOHCERiriiro   SMALISKSS. 

To  avoid  a  aamenesa  which  may  arise  from  the  too  (reqund 
repetition  of  the  same  reasonings,  and  of  ill uat rations  of  tbo 
same  nature,  I  will  not  enter  very  minutely  into  every  pard< 
cuhir  that  regards  beauty,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  diapositiMi 
of  ita  quanti^,  or  its  quantity  itself.  In  speaking  of  the 
fhagnitude  of  bodies  there  is  great  uncertainty,  because 
the  idesa  of  great  and  small  are  terms  almost  entird; 
relative  to  the  species  of  the  objects,  which  are  infinite.  It 
is  true,  that  having  once  filed  the  species  of  any  object,  and 
the  dimensions  common  in  the  individuals  of  that  species, 
we  may  observe  some  that  exceed,  and  some  that  fall  short  oi, 
the  ordinary  standard :  those  which  greatly  exceed  are,  by 
that  excess,  provided  the  species  itself  be  not  very  small, 
rather  great  and  terrible  than  beautiful ;  but  aa  in  the  animal 
world,  and  in  a  good  measure  in  the  vegetable  world  like- 
wise, the  qualities  that  constitute  beauty  may  possibly  be 
united  to  things  of  greater  dimensions ;  when  they  are  so 
united,  they  constitute  a  species  something  different  both 
from  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  1  have  before  called 
_fi>ie:  but  this  kind,  I  imagine,  has  not  such  a  power  on  the 
passions  either  as  vast  bodies  have  which  arc  endued  with 
the  eorrespoodeut  qualities  of  the  sublime,  or  as  the  qualities 
of  beauty  have  when  united  in  a  small  object.  The  affection 
produced  by  large  bodies  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  beauty, 
IS  a  tension  continually  relieved ;  which  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  mediocrity.  But  if  I  were  to  ssr  how  I  find  my- 
self affected  upon  such  occasions,  I  should  say,  that  the 
sublime  suffers  leaa  by  being  united  to  some  of  the  qualitiea 
of  beauty,  than  beauty  does  by  being  joined  to  greatness  of 
quantity,  or  any  other  properties  of  the  sublime.  There  ' 
something  so  over-ruling  in  whatever  inspires  us  with  aw 
in  all  things  which  belong  ever  ao  remotely  to  terror,  that 
nothing  else  can  stand  in  their  presence.  There  lie  the 
qualitiea  of  beauty  either  dead  or  unoperative;  or  at  moit 


;ed  to  mollify  the  rigour  and  aternnpsa  of  the  terrnr, 
the  natural  coucomitant  of  greatueHe.  Besides  the 
^  extraordinary  great  in  every  Kpeciea,  the  oppoaite  to  this, 
I  the  dwarfish  and  diminutive,  ought  to  be  considered.  Little- 
neufl,  merely  as  such,  has  nothing  contrary  to  tl.e  idea  of 
beautv.  Ta«  humming-bird,  botli  in  shape  and  colouring, 
yields  to  none  of  the  winged  species,  of  which  it  is  the  least ; 
and  perhaps  his  beauty  is  enhanced  by  his  smallness.  But 
there  are  animals,  which,  when  they  are  extremely  small,  are 
rarely  (if  ever)  beautiful.  There  is  a  dwarfish  size  of  men 
and  n'omen,  wliich  is  almost  constantly  so  gross  and  massive 
in  comparison  of  their  height,  that  they  preHent  us  with  a 
very  disagreeable  image.  But  should  a  man  be  found  no7 
above  two  or  three  feet  high,  supposing  such  a  person  to  have 
all  the  parts  of  his  body  of  a  delicacy  suitable  to  such  a  size, 
and  otherwise  endued  with  the  common  qualities  of  other 
beautiful  bodies,  I  am  pretty  weU  convinced  that  a  person  of 
Buch  a  stature  might  ne  considered  aa  beautiful ;  might  be 
the  object  of  love ;  might  give  ua  very  pleasing  ideas  on 
■viewing  him.  The  only  thing  which  could  possibly  inter- 
^  pose  to  check  our  pleasure  is,  that  such  creatures,  however 
formed,  are  unusual,  and  are  often  therefore  considered  ai 
something  monstrous.  The.large  and  gigantic,  though  very 
compatible  with  the  sublime,  ia  contritry  to  the  beautiful. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  giant  the  object  of  love.  When 
we  let  our  imagination  loose  in  romance,  the  ideas  we  natur- 
ally annex  to  that  size  are  those  of  tyranay,  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  everything  horrid  and  abominable.  We  paint  the  giant 
ravaging  the  country,  plundering  the  innocent  traveller,  and 
afterwards  gorged  with  his  half-living  flesh  :  such  are  Poly- 
phemus, CacuB,  and  others,  who  make  so  great  a  figure  in 
romances  and  heroic  poems.  The  event  we  attend  to  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  is  their  defeat  and  death.  I  do  not 
remember,  in  all  that  mnoltitude  of  deaths  with  which  the 
Iliad  ia  filled,  that  the  fall  of  any  man,  remarkable  for  his 
great  stature  and  strength,  touches  us  with  pity ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  author,  so  well  read  in  human  nature,  ever  ■ 
intended  it  should.  It  ia  Simoisius,  in  the  soft  bloom  of 
youth,  torn  from  his  parents,  who  tremble  for  a  courage  so 
ill  suited  to  his  strength  ;  it  is  another  hurried  by  war  from 
ibo  new  embracefl  of  his  bride,  young,  and  fair,  and  a  no»io» 
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to  the  field,  who  melts  ua  by  his  untimely  fate.  Achillee,  in 
Bpite  of  the  many  qualities  of  beauty  which  HomeJ"  has 
beatowed  on  his  outward  form,  and  the  many  great  virtues 
with  which  he  has  adorned  his  mind,  can  never  make  ua  lore 
him.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Homer  has  given  the  Trojaoa, 
whose  fate  he  has  designed  to  eicite  our  compassion,  infinitely 
more  of  the  amiable,  social  virtues  than  he  has  distributed 
among  hia  Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  Trojans,  the  passion 
he  chooses  to  raise  is  pity ;  pity  ia  a  passion  founded  on  ^ 
love;  and  these /es*er,  and  if  Iraay  say  domestic  virtues,  are  ', 
certainly  the  most  amiable.  But  he  has  made  the  Greeka 
far  their  superiors  in  the  politic  and  military  virtues  The 
councils  of  Triam  are  weak  ;  the  arras  of  Hector  compara- 
tively feeble ;  hia  courage  far  below  that  of  Achilles.  Tet 
we  love  Priam  more  than  Agamemnon,  and  Hector  more 
than  his  conqueror  Achilles.  Admiration  is  the  passion 
which  Homer  would  eicite  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  " 
has  done  it  by  bestowing  on  them  the  virtues  which  hare 
but  little  to  do  with  love.  This  short  digression  is  perhaps 
not  wholly  beside  our  pvirpose,  where  our  buBiness  ia  to 
show,  that  objects  of  great  dimensions  are  incompatible  with 
beauty,  the  more  incompatible  as  they  are  greater ;  whereas 
the  smaU,  if  ever  they  fail  of  beauty,  this  failure  ia  not  to 
be  attributed  to  their  size. 

SECT.  XXT. — OF  coLora. 

With  regard  to  colour,  the  diaquiaition  ia  almost  infinite! 
but  I  conceive  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of     , 
this  part  are  suf&cient  to  account  for  the  effects  of  them  all, 
as  well  as  for  the  agreeable  etfecta  of  transparent  bodies, 
whether  fluid  or  solid.     Suppose  I  look  at  a  bottle  of  muddy 
liquor,  of  a  bine  or  red  colour ;  the  blue  or  red  rays  oanjiot 
pass  clearly  to  the  eye,  but  are  suddenly  and  unequally 
stopped  by  the  intervention  of  little  opaque  bodies,  which 
without  preparation  change  the  idea,  and  cnange  it  too  into 
one  disagreeable  in  ita  own  nature,  conformably  to  the  prin-     I 
ciples  laid  down  in  sect.  24.     But  when  the  ray  paaaea  with-     | 
out  such  opposition  through  the  glasa  or  liquor,  when  the     j 
glass  or  liquor  is  quite  transparent,  the  light  is  sometimea     | 
Bot'teaed  in  the  pasaage,  which  makes  it  more  agreeable  even     ^ 


U  light ;  and  the  liquor  reflecting  all  the  raya  of  its  proper 
colour  evenhf,  it  liaa  such  an  eiftct  on  the  eye,  na  amooth 
opaque  bodies  have  on  the  eye  and  touch.  So  that  the  plea- 
Bure  here  ia  compounded  of  the  aoftnefis  of  the  tranamitted, 
and  the  evenness  of  the  reflected  light.  This  pleasure  may 
be  heightened  by  the  common  principles  in  other  things,  d 
the  shape  of  the  glass  vhicb  holds  the  transparent  liquor  be 
BO  judiaously  varied,  as  to  present  the  colour  gradually  and 
interchangeably,  weakened  and  strengthened  with  all  the 
variety  which  judgment  in  affaira  of  thja  nature  shall  suggest. 
On  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  eflecte  aa  weU  aa 
the  cauaea  of  both,  it  will  appear,  that  the  aubiime  and 
beautifiil  are  built  on  principlea  rery  difierent,  and  that  their 
affections  are  as  diflerent :  the  great  baa  terror  for  its  basis ; 
wbicb,  when  it  ia  modified,  causes  that  emotion  in  the  mind 
which  I  have  called  aatoniahmeot ;  the  beautiful  ia  founded 
on  mere  positive  pleasure,  and  excites  in  the  soul  that  feeling 
which  ia  called  love.  Tlvir  cauaea  have  made  the  subject  of 
tbia  fouri^h  part. 
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Natubil  objecta  affect  us,  by  the  lawa  of  that  Ci 
which  Providence  haa  eatabliahed  between  certain  motions 
had.  configurations  of  bodies,  and  certain  consequent  feeliugu 
in  our  mind.  Painting  affecta  in  the  aame  manner,  but  with 
the  Buperadded  pleasure  of  imitation.  Architecture  affects 
by  the  lawa  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  reason :  from  which 
latter  result  the  rules  of  proportion,  which  make  a  work  to 
be  praised  or  cenaured,  in  the  whole  or  in  some  part,  when 
the  end  for  which  it  waa  designed  ia  or  ia  not  properly  an- 
swered. But  aa  to  words ;  they  seem  to  me  to  affect  ua  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  are  affected  by 
natural  objecta,  or  by  painting  or  architecture ;  yet  worda 
'  have  ae  cor-sidgrable  a  share  in  exciting  ideaa  of  beauty  and  I  - 
\oi  the  Bubbme  as  many  of  those,  and  aon-etimea  a  much 
^greater  than  any  of  them;   therefore  au  ii.quiry  into  the 
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p  by  which  they  excite  Buch  emotions  is  far  &om  be- 
ing unneccesarj  in  a  aiscoursfl  ol'  this  kind. 

BXCT.   n. THS   ( 


The  common  notion  of  the  power  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
aa  well  as  that  of  words  in  ordinary  conversation,  is,  tbat  ther 
ttfTect  the  mind  by  raiding  in  it  ideas  of  those  thinga  for  which 
custom  has  appointed  them  to  stand.  To  examine  the  trutli 
of  thia  notion,  it  may  be  requisite  to  observe,  that  words  may 
be  divided  into  three  sorts.  The  first  are  such  as  repreeent 
many  simple  ideas  united  !y  nature  to  form  some  one  deter- 
minate  composition)  as  man,  horse,  tree,  castle,  &c.  These  1 
call  aggregate  words.  The  second  are  they  that  stand  for  one 
simple  idea  of  such  compositions,  and  no  more ;  as  red,  blue, 
roiLiid,  square,  and  the  like.  Tbese  I  call  simple  abstract  ^ 
words.  The  third  are  tbose  which  are  formed  by  an  union,  — ^ 
an  arbitrary  iinion,  of  both  the  others,  and  of  the  various  re- 
'  '  'ons  between  them  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of  compiex- 
;  as  virtue,  honour,  persuasion,  magistrate,  and  the  like.  . 
jse  I  call  compound  abstract -words.  Words,!  am  sensible, 
capable  of  being  classed  into  more  curious  distinctions ; 
but  these  seem  to  be  natural,  and  enough  for  our  purpose; 
and  they  are  disposed  in  tbat  order  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly taught,  and  in  which  the  mind  gets  the  ideas  they  are 
substituted  for.  I  shall  begin  with  the  third  sort  of  words ; 
compound  abatracts,  such  as  virtue,  honour,  persuasion,  do- 
cility. Of  these  I  am  convinced,  that  whatever  power  they 
may  have  on  the  passions,  they  do  not  derive  it  &om  any 
representation  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  things  for  which  they 
stand.  As  compositions,  they  are  not  real  essences,  and 
.hardly  cause,  I  think,  any  real  ideas.  Nobody,  I  believe, 
immediately  on  hearing  the  sounds,  virtue,  liberty,  or  honour, 
ponceives  any  precise  notions  of  the  pariricular  modes  of  action 
and  thinking  together  with  the  mixt  and  simple  ideas,  and  the 
Beveral  relatione  of  them  for  which  these  words  are  substi- 
tuted ;  neither  boa  he  any  general  idea,  compounded  of  them ; 
for  if  he  had,  then  some  of  those  particular  ones,  though  in- 
distinct perhaps,  and  confueed,  might  come  soon  to  be  per- 
eelted.    Sut  this,  I  take  it,  is  hardly  ever  the  case,    f  o^ 
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put  youraelf  upon  nnalyzing  one  of  these  worda,  and  you 
must  reduce  it  from  oue  set  of  general  words  to  another,  and 
then  into  the  simple  abatmcts  and  aggregates,  in  a  much 
longer  aeriea  than  may  be  at  first  imagined,  before  any  real 
idea  emerges  to  light,  before  you  come  to  discover  anything 
like  the  first  principles  of  such  compositions ;  and  when  you 
have  made  auch  a  £acoTery  of  the  original  ideas,  the  efiect  of 
the  composition  ia  utterly  loat.  A  train  of  thinking  of  this 
Bort  ia  much  too  long  to  be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  waya  of 
conyersation ;  nor  ia  it  at  allneceasary  that  it  ahould,  Such 
worda  are  in  reality  but  mere  Bounds ;  but  they  are  aounda 
which  being  used  on  particular  occaaiona,  wherein  we  receive 
some  good,  or  suffer  some  evil,  or  see  others  affected  with 
good  or  evil;  or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other  interesting 
things  or  events;  and  being  applied  in  such  a  variety  of 
eases,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they 
belong,  they  produce  in  the  nimd,  whenever  they  are  after- 
wards mentioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of  their  occaaiona. 
The  sounds  being  often  uaed  without  reference  topny  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  carrying  still  their  first  impreasiona, 
they  at  last  utterly  lose  their  connexion  with  the  particular 
ocfaaiona  that  give  rise  to  them ;  yet  the  sound,  without  any 
annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  aa  before. 

SECT.   III. — QEBEKAl  WOBDS   BBEOBB  IDEAS. 

Me.  Locke  has  somewhere  observed,  with  hia  usual  saga- 
city, that  moat  general  words,  those  belonging  to  virtue  and 
vice,  good  and  evil,  especially,  ane  taught  before  the  particu- 
lar modes  of  action  to  which  they\belong  are  presented  to  the 
mind;  and  with  them,  the  love  of  the  one,  and  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  other ;  for  the  minds  of  children  are  ao  ductiie, 
that  a  nurse,  or  any  person  about  a  child,  by  seeming  pieased 
or  displeased  with  anything,  or  even  any  word,  may  give  the 
disposition  of  the  child  a  similar  turn.  When,  afterwarda, 
the  several  occurrences  in  life  come  to  be  applied  to  these 
words,  and  that  which  is  pleasant  often  appears  under  the 
name  of  evil ;  and  what  is  disagreeable  to  nature  is  called 
good  and  virtuous  ;  a  strange  confijaion  of  ideas  and  aflections 
arises  in  the  minda  of  many  ;  and  an  appearance  of  no  small 
GoatradLctioa  belveen  their  nc'.iona  and  their  actiona.     There 
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»re  maay  who  love  virtue  and  who  detest  vice,  and  thia  not 
from  hypocrisy  or  affectation,  who  notwithatflndiiig  verj 
frequently  act  ill  and  wickedly  in  particiilara  without  the 
least  remorse  ;  because  these  particular  occaaions  never  cams 
into  view,  when  the  passions  on  the  side  of  virtue  were  sf 
warmly  affected  by  certain  words  heated  originally  by  tht 
breath  of  others ;  and  for  thia  reason, it  is  hard  to  repeat  cei^ 
tain  seta  of  words,  though  owned  by  themaelvea  unoperative, 
without  being  in  some  degree  affected  ;  especially  if  a  warm 
and  affecting  tone  of  voice  accompanies  them,  as  suppose, 

Wise,  TBliuit,  generous,  good,  and  greaL 
These  words,  by  having  no  application,  ought  to  be  un- 
operative ;  but  when  words  commonly  sacred  to  great  occa- 
siona  are  used,  we  ore  aftected  by  them  even  without  the 
occasions.  When  words  which  have  been  geaeraUy  io 
applied  are  put  together  without  anv  rational  view,  or  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  do  not  riglitly  agree  with  each 
other,  the  style  is  called  bombast.  And  it  requires  in 
BeTei-al  cases  much  good  sense  and  experience  to  be  guarded 
against  the  force  of  such  language;  for  when  propriety  is 
neglected,  a  greater  number  of  these  affecting  words  may  be 
taken  into  the  service  and  a  greater  variety  may  be  indulged 
in  combining  them. 

SKCr.   IT. — TffK  EFFECT  OF  WOBDS. 

If  words  have  all  their  possible  ejtent  of  power,  three 
effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  tirst  ia,  the 
totind;  the  second,  the  ^ic/Hr«,  or  representation  of  the  thing 
■ignified  by  the  sound ;  the  third  is,  the  afftetion  of  the  soiu 
|H\)duced  by  one  or  bv  both  of  the  foregomg.  Compounded 
mbtlratt  words,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  (honour, 
justice,  liberty,  and  the  like.)  produce  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  efiects,  but  not  the  second.  Simiplf  abttmett  ar* 
used  to  signify  some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting 
to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it,  as  blue,  green,  hot, 
ttdd,  and  the  like ;  these  are  capable  of  affecting  ^  three  of 
the  purpoBes  of  words  ;  as  the  agfr^tUf  wonlsT  man.  castle^ 
hone,  Ac.,  are  in  a  yet  higher  d^«e.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
^^  ** 1  geoeial  effect,  eren  <^  thew  wonls,  does  not 
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;  arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  seTPral  tliiogs  th^ 
I  would  represent  in  the  iDingisation ;  because,  on  a  very 
diligent  eiamination  of  my  own  uiind,  and  getting  others  to 
'  consider  theirs,  T  do  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any 
such  picture  is  formed,  and  when  it  is,  there  is  most  com- 
monly a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound- 
abstracts,  not  by  presenting  any  image  to  the  mind,  hut  br 
J  having  from  use  the  same  effect  on  being  mentioned,  tha't 
^  their  original  has  when  it  is  seen.  Suppose  we  were  to  read 
a  passage  to  this  effect :  "  The  river  Danube  rises  in  a  moist 
and  mountainous  soil  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  wind- 
ing to  and  fro,  it  waters  several  principalities,  until,  turning 
into  Austria,  and  leaving  the  walla  of  Vienna,  it  passes  into 
Hungary ;  tliere  with  a  vast  flood,  augmented  hy  the  Saave 
and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriatendom,  and  rolling  tlirough 
the  barbarous  countries  which  border  on  Turtary,  it  enters 
by  many  mouths  in  the  Black  Sea."  la  thia  description 
many  things  are  mentioned,  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the 
sea,  &c.  But  let  anybody  examine  himself,  and  see  whether 
he  has  had  impressed  on  his  imagination  any  pictures  of  a, 
river,  mountain,  watery  soil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words  in 
conversation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  the  word, 
and  of  the  thing  represented  ;  besides,  some  wonk,  eipressiug 
real  essencea,  are  so  mlied  with  others  of  a  general  and 
nominal  import,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  jump  trom  sense 
to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals,  from  things  to 
words,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  life  i 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should. 


I  FIND  it  very  hard  to  persuade  several  that  their  passions 
are  affected  by  words  from  whence  they  have  no  ideas  ;  and 
yet  harder  to  convince  them,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
conversation  we  are  sufficiently  understood  without  raising 
any  images  of  the  things  concerning  which  we  speak.  -It 
ieems  to  be  an  odd  subject  of  dispute  with  any  man,  whether 
ke  has  ideas  in  his  mind  or  not.     Of  this,  at  first  view,  eveij 
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II,  in  his  own  forum,  ought  to  judge  without  iippeal.  Bii^ 
itrange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
ideas  we  have  of  things,  or  whether  we  have  any  ideas  at 
I  upon  aome  subjects.  It  even  requires  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  he  thoroughly  Batisfied  on  this  head.  Since  T  wrote 
these  papers,  I  foundtwo  very  striking  instances  of  the  poMi> 
biUty  there  is  that  a  man  may  hear  words  without  having  anj 
idea  of  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  yet  afterwarda 
he  capable  of  returning  them  to  others,  combined  in  a  new 
way,  and  witb  great  propriety,  energy,  and  instrnotion.  The 
first  instance  is  that  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  a  poet  bhnd  from  his 
birth.  Few  men  blessed  with  the  most  perfect  sight  can  de- 
scribe visual  objects  with  more  spirit  ana  justness  than  this 
blind  man ;  which  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  his  hav- 
ing a  clearer  conception  of  the  things  he  describes  than  is 
common  to  other  persona.  Mr.  Spence.in  an  elegant  preface 
which  he  has  written  to  the  works  of  this  poet,  reasons  very 
ingeniously,  and,  I  imagine,  for  the  most  part,  ver^  rightly, 
upon  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon ;  but  I  tx 
not  altogether  agree  with  him,  that  some  improprieties 
language  and  thought,  which  occur  in  these  poems,  have  ariaen 
from  the  blind  poet's  imperfect  conception  of  visual  objects, 
since  such  improprieties,  and  much  greater,  may  be  found  in 
writers  even  of  a  higher  class  than  Mr.  Blactlock,  and  who 
notwithstanding  possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  its  full  per- 
fection. Here  is  a  poet  doubtless  as  much  affected  by  bis 
own  descriptions  as  any  that  reads  them  can  be ;  and  yet  he 
is  affected  with  this  strong  enthiiBiasm  by  things  of  which  he 
neither  has  nor  can  possibly  have  any  idea  further  than  that 
of  a  bare  sound :  and  why  may  not  those  who  read  his  works 
be  affected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of 
any  real  ideas  of  the  things  described  ?  The  second  instance 
is  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  This  learned  man  had  acquired  great 
knowledge  in  natural  philosophy,  in  astronomy,  and  whatever 
sciences  depend  upon  mathematical  skill.  "What  was  the  most 
estraordinary  and  the  most  to  my  purpose,  he  gave  eicellent 
lectures  upon  light  and  colours  ;  and  this  man  taught  others 
the  theory  of  these  ideas  which  they  had,  and  which  he  him- 
■elf  undoubtedly  had  not.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  words 
red,  blue,  green,  answered  to  him  u  well  oa  the  ideu  ol 
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the  colours  themBelves ;  for  the  ide^  of  greater  or  leaget  de- 
greea  of  refrangibilitj  being  upplied  to  these  words,  and  the 
blind  man  being  instructed  in  what  other  respects  they  were 
found  to  agree  or  to  disagree,  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  reason 
upon  the  words,  as  if  be  had  been  fully  master  of  the  ideas. 
Indeed  it  must  he  owned  he  could  make  no  new  discoveriea 
in  the  way  of  eiperinient.  He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do 
every  day  in  common  discourse.  When  I  wrote  this  last 
sentence,  and  used  the  words  every  ddy&ud  common  dUcourge, 
1  had  no  images  in  my  mind  of  any  succession  of  time  ;  nor  ■ 
of  men  in  conference  with  each  other ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that 
the  reader  will  have  any  such  ideas  on  reading  it.  Neither 
when  I  Bpoke  of  red,  or  blue,  and  green,  as  well  as  refrangi- 
bility,  had  I  these  sevemS  colours  or  the  raya  of  light  pass- 
ing into  a  different  medium,  and  there  diverted  from  their 
course,  painted  before  me  in  the  way  of  images.  I  know  very 
well  that  the  mind  possesses  a  faculty  of  raising  sueh  images 
at  pleasure ;  but  then  an  act  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  this ; 
and  in  ordinary  conversation  or  reading  it  is  very  rarely  that 
any  image  at  all  is  excited  in  the  mind.  If  I  say,  "  I  s!:  all 
go  to  Italy  neit  summer,"  I  am  well  understood.  Yet  I  be- 
Beve  nobody  has  by  this  painted  in  his  imagination  the  exact 
figure  of  the  speaker  passing  by  land  or  by  water,  or  both  ; 
sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  in  a  carriage  ;  with  all 
the  particulars  of  the  journey.  Still  less  has  he  any  idea 
of  Italy,  the  country  to  which  I  propose  to  go ;  or  of  the 
greenness  of  the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  truits,  and  the 
wantith  of  the  air,  with  the  change  to  this  from  a  different 
season,  which  are  the  ideas  for  which  the  word  sanimer  is  sub- 
atituted :  but  least  of  all  has  he  any  image  from  the  word 
next ;  for  this  word  stands  for  the  idea  of  many  summers, 
with  the  eiclusion  of  all  but  one :  and  surely  the  man  «'ho 
eays  naxf  tummer,  has  no  images  of  sueh  a  succession  and  such 
an  eiclusion.  In  short,  it  ia  not  only  of  these  ideas  which 
ore  commonly  called  abstract,  and  of  which  no  image  at  alt 
can  be  formed,  but  even  of  particular,  real  beings,  that  we 
converse  without  having  any  idea  of  them  excited  in  thw  ima- 
gination ;  aa  will  certainly  appear  on  a  diligent  ezaminatioa 
of  our  minds.  Indeed,  so  little  does  poetry  depend  for  its 
effect  on  the  power  of  raising  sensible  images,  that  I  am  cou- 
rinced  it  would  lose  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  energy,  if 
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I  this  were  the  necessary  result  of  all  description.  Beouiw  m 
I  that  union  of  affet'ting  words,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  I 
I  all  poetical  instruments,  would  frequently  lose  its  force,  along 
'  with  its  propriety  and  conaistency,  if  the  senBible  imsgea 
vere  always  excited.  Tliere  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole 
Eneid  a  more  grand  and  laboured  passage  than  the  descrip- 
tiou  of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  Etna,  and  the  works  that  are  there 
carried  on.  Virgil  dwells  particulnrly  on  the  formation  of 
the  thunder,  which  he  describes  untinished  under  the  ham- 
mers of  the  Cyclops.  But  what  are  the  principles  of  thia 
extraordinary  composition  F 

JVea  imbria  torti  radios,  Ini  nubis  aquofs 
.>  .  Addiderant ;  rutili  Ires  iffnis,  et  atUit  avslH: 

Fvlgotct  nunc  terrifiem.  tonihangue,  mettanqHt 
Uiscehaiil  operi,  flamraisqtJt  sequacitna  iro). 

This  seema  to  me  admirably  sublime ;  yet  if  we  attend  coolly    i 
to  the  kind  of  sensible  images  which  a  combinatiou  of  ideas  of    i 
this  sort  must  form,  the  chimeras  of  madmen  cannot  appear 
more  wild  and  absurd  tliaa  auch  a  picture.     "  Three  rays  of 
twitted  ikowert,  three  ofviatery  clouds,  three  ofjire,  and  three 
qfihe  teinffed  south  wind;  then  mixed  they  in  the  work  terrific 
lightning*,  and  sound,  and  fear,  and  otiger,  tcith  pursuing 
fames.       This  strange  composition  is  formed  into  a  grosB  , 
body ;  it  is  hammered  by  tlie  Cyclops,  it  is  in  part  pob'shed,  j 
and  partly  continues  rough.     Tne  truth  is,  if  poetry  gives  ua  J 
a  noble  assemblage  of  words  corresponding  to  mauy  noble  J 
ideas  whicli  are  connected  by  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  I 
or  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or  associated  ia] 
any  natural  way,  they  may  be  moulded  together  in  any  form, . 
aud  perfectly  auswer  their  end.     The  picturesque  connexion  ^ 
ia  not  demanded ;  because  no  real  picture  is  formed  ;  nor  ia 
the  effect  of  the  description  at  all  the  less  upon  this  account. 
"What  is  said  of  Helen  by  Priam  and  the  old  men  of  bis  eouii> 
cil,  is  generally  thought  to  give  us  the  highest  possible  idea 
of  that  fatal  beauty. 


T015  c  ifiibi  -)(iij'Hij[i  ttoMt  xpi>^y  dKyea  itdtx""' 
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not  one  word  aaid  of  the  particuiara  of  her  bei'ity; 
nothing  which  can  in  the  least  help  us  to  any  preciBe  idea  of 
her  person  ;  hut  yet  we  are  much  inoro  toucliefl  by  this  irian- 
ner  of  mentioning  her,  than  by  those  long  and  laboured  lie- 
aeriptions  of  Helen,  whether  handed  down  by  tradition,  or 
formed  by  fancy,  which  are  to  bo  met  with  in  some  authors. 
I  am  sure  it  affects  me  much  more  than  the  minute  descrip- 
tion which  Spenser  has  given  of  Belphebe ;  though  I  ow  n 
that  there  lire  parts  in  that  description,  aa  there  are  in  till 
the  descriptions  of  that  excellent  writer,  estremely  fine  and 
poetical.  The  terrible  picture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn  of 
religion,  in  order  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  his  nbilu- 
Bophical  hero  in  opposing  her,  is  thought  to  be  designed  with 
great  boldness  and  spirit. 

Humana  ante  aculoa/iBili  mm  vita  jaceret. 

In  territ,  opprmsa  grapi  lub  Teligione, 

Qaa  cajntl  t  cali  rtgianilnu  ostciulfbal 
^  Horribili  mpar  aipectu  mnrlatibua  inilant ; 

H  Pritntu  Oraiua  homo  mortalei  tollere  contra 

"  Ett  Dcuioj  autat, — 

What  idea  do  you  derive  from  so  eicellent  a  picture  P  none 
at  aJl,  most  certainly :  neither  has  the  poet  said  a  single  word 
which  might  in  the  least  serve  to  mark  a  single  hmh  or  feature 
of  the  phantom,  which  he  intended  to  represent  in  all  the 
horrors  imagination  can  conceive.  In  reality,  poetry  and ,' 
rhetoric  do  not  succeed  in  exact  description  so  well  aa  paint- 1 
ing  does  ;  their  business  is,  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy  than' 
imitatioD;  to  diaplay  rather  the  effect  of  thmgs  on  the  mind| 
of  the  speaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  present  a  clear  idea  of) 
the  things  themselvea.  This  is  their  most  extensive  province, 
and  that  in  which  they  succeed  tbe  best.  ' 

8B0T.   TI. — POETET  HOT   BTEICTLY   AN  IMITATITE   AET. 

Hevce  we  may  observe  that  poetry,  taken  in  its  most  ge- 
nera*l  sense,  cannot  with  strict  propriety  be  called  an  art  of  ! 
imitation.     It  is  indeed  an  imitation  so  far  as  it  describes  the 
manners  and  passions  of  men  which  their  words  can  e^preaa )  | 
where  onimt  moius  ^ffrrt  vnteryrete  lingua.  There  it  is  Etcictiy  \ 
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imitation ;  and  all  merely  dramatie  poetry  ia  of  tt-ji  m 
Uiit  descriptive  poetry  operuteB  chiefly  by  )mhitilution ;  1 
tlie  means  of  sounds,  which  by  custom  have  the  effect 
realities.  Notliing  is  au  imitatioii  further  than  as  it  resa_ 
I  blea  aome  other  thing ;  and  words  undoubtedly  have  no  wit 
of  resemblance  to  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand. 


HBOT.   Til. — HOW  WOEDa   IHTLUENCE   THE 

Now,  as  words  affei--t,  not  by  any  original  oower,  but  liy 
rcpreaentation,  it  might  be  eupposcd,  that  tlieir  influenn    1 
over  the  pssaiona  should  be  but  light ;  yet  it  is  quite  otherwiat] 
for  we  find  by  experience,  that  eloquence  and  poetry 


lively  impressions  than  any  other  arte,  and  even  than  uatuift 
itself  in  very  many  caseB.  And  this  arises  chiefly  frma 
I  tliese  three  causes.  -  FirstZ/that  we  take  an  eitraordinai 
part  in  the  jiaasiona  of  others,  and  that  we  are  easily  h 
fected  and  brouglit  into  sympathy  by  any  tokens  which  an 
Bhovni  of  thorn  ;  and  there  are  no  tokens  which  can  espresi 
I  all  the  circumstances  of  most  passions  so  fully  as  words ;  bo 
I  that  if  a  person  speaks  upon  any  subject,  he  can  not  only 
I  convey  the  subject  to  vou,  but  likewise  the  manner  in  whid 
he  is  uiiuself  afleeted  by  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  inOaenec 
of  most  things  on  our  passions  is  not  so  much  &om  tjw^ 
things  themselves,  as  from  our  opinions  couceming  themj 
Bud  these  ag.tin  depend  very  mucli  on  the  opinions  of  ofhet 
men,  conveyahle  for  the  most  part  by  words  only.  Secondly, 
■^thera  are  many  things  of  a  very  affecting  nature,  which  can 
I  seldom  occur  in  the  reality,  but  the  words  that  represent 
[  them  often  do ;  aud  tlina  they  have  an  opportunity  of  makiiig 
I  a  deep  impression  aud  taking  root  in  the  mind,  whilst  the 
I  idea  of  the  reality  was  transient ;  aud  to  some  perhaps  nevei 
I  really  occurred  in  any  shape,  to  whom  it  is  notwithstanding 
'  very  aifecting,  as  war,  death,  famine,  &x.  Besides,  many 
,'deaa  have  never  been  at  ail  presented  to  ttie  senses  of  anv 
'  men  but  by  words,  as  God,  angels,  devils,  heaven,  and  hell, 
,  ,  all  of  which  have  however  a  great  influence  over  the  passionii 
'V  Thirdly,  by  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  such 
y  eomtniMlions  as  we  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  By  thii 
power  of  combiuif^,  we  are  able,  by  the  additioD  of  w(d)> 
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oeen  circumstonceB,  ta  give  a  new  life  and  force  to  the 
ople  object.  In  painting  we  may  represent  any  fine  fi^ro 
i  please ;  but  we  never  can  give  it  those  enlivening  touehea 
lich  it  may  receive  from  worda.  To  represent  an  augel  in 
aicture,  you  can  only  draw  a  beautilul  young  man  winged ; 
it  wbat  painting  can  furnish  out  anything  bo  grand  as  tbs 
dition  of  one  word,  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord/"  It  ia  true, 
have  here  no  clear  idea ;  hut  these  words  affect  the  mind 
ire  than  t)ie  scneible  image  did;  which  ia  all  I  contend  for. 
picture  of  Priam  dragged  to  the  altar's  foot,  and  tbore 
irdered,  if  it  were  well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be 
nf  moving ;  but  there  are  very  aggravating  circumstances, 
ucb  it  could  never  represent : 

Snnguuie  fiedttntero  fuoj  ipie  laeraveral  ignea, 

|b  a  further  instance,  let  uh  consider  those  lines  of  Milton, 
^ere  he  describes  the  travels  of  the  fallen  angels  through 
dismal  habitation : 


|eir  ( 


— O'er  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

Tliey  passed,  and  many  a  rei^on  dolorous; 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  «.  fiery  Alp  ; 

Hocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  deat}i. 


BM  is  diaplayed  the  force  of  imion  in 

Bocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades; 
jich  yet  would  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their  effect,  if  they 
are  not  the 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades — 

lis  idea  or  this  affection  caused  by  a  word,  which  nothing 
it  a  word  could  annex  to  the  otliera,  raises  a  very  ffreat  de- 
ee  of  the  sublime ;  and  this  sublime  ia  raised  yet  higher  by 
lat  follows,  a  "universe  of  Death."  Here  are  again  two 
eas  not  presentable  but  by  language ;  and  an  union  of  them 
eat  and  amazing  beyond  conception  ;  if  they  may  properly 
I  called  ideas  which  present  no  distinct  image  to  the  mind : 
■but  still  it  will  be  difGcult  to  conceive  how  words  can  move 
e  paasiona  which  belong  to  real  objects,  without  represeut- 
g  these  objects  clearly.  This  ia  difficult  to  us,  because  we 
I  not  sufiiciently  distinguish,  in  our  observations  apon  Ian* 
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)  soRge,  between  a  clear  eipreasion  nnd  a  strong  eipreewon. 
Tbege  are  frequently  eoDfoiinded  with  each  other,  though  they 
are  in  reality  eitremely  diffurent.  The  former  regards  tM 
understanding;  t'ae  latter  be]oiis:s  to  the  passiona.  The  one 
describes  a  thin^  as  it  is ;  the  latter  desenbea  it  aa  it  is  feh. 
Now,  as  there  is  a  moving  tone  of  voice,  im  impasaioned 
eountenance,  an  agitated  gesture,  which  affect  independent- 
Ir  of  the  things  about  which  they  are  eierted,  so  there  an 
words,  and  certain  dispositions  of  words,  which  being  peeo- 
liftrly  devoted  to  passionate  subjects,  and  always  used  by  thoae 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  any  passion,  touch  and  move 
UH  more  than  those  which  iar  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ex- 
press the  subject  matter.  We  vieM  to  sympathy  what  wo 
refuse  to  description.  The  truth  is,  all  verbal  (fcacription, 
merely  as  naked  description,  though  never  so  eiact,  coiiveys 
so  poor  and  inaufficient  an  idea  of  the  thing  described,  that  it 
I  CO)  Jd  scarcely  have  the  smallest  effect,  if  the  speaker  did  not 
'  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes  of  apeeoh  that  mark  a  strong 
1  and  lively  feeling  in  himself.  Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our 
I  passions,  we  catch  a  fire  already  kindled  in  another,  which 
I  probably  might  never  have  been  struck  out  by  the  object  de- 
■  scribed.  "Words,  by  strongly  conveying  the  passions,  by  those 
means  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  fully  compensate  for 
their  weakness  in  other  respects.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
very  polished  languages,  and  such  as  are  praised  for  their  bu< 
perior  clearness  and  perspicuity,  are  generally  deficient  in 
strength.  The  French  language  has  that  perfection  and  that 
defect,  whereas  the  Orient^  tongiies,  and  in  general  the  lan- 
guages of  most  unpolished  people,  have  a  great  force  and 
energy  of  expression ;  and  this  ia  but  natural.  Uncultivated 
people  are  but  ordinary  observers  of  things,  and  not  critical 
in  distinguishing  them ;  but,  for  that  reason,  they  admire 
more,  and  are  more  affected  with  what  they  see,  and  there- 
fore erpreas  themselves  in  a  warmer  and  more  psssionato 
manner.  If  the  affection  be  well  conveyed,  it  will  work  its 
effect  without  any  clear  idea,  often  without  any  idea  at  all  of 
the  thing  which  has  originally  given  rise  to  it. 

It  might  be  eipected  m>m  the  fertihtv  of  the  subject,  that 
I  should  consider  poetry,  as  it  regards  tlie  sublime  and  beau? 
tiful,  more  at  large ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  ia  this 
j  light  it  baa  been  often  and  well  handled  already.     It  was  not 
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my  design  to  enter  into  the  criticiam  of  tbe  eublime  and  bi'Ati- 
tiful  in  any  art,  but  to  attempt  to  lay  down  sucli  prineiplea 
aa  may  tend  to  ascertain,  to  distinguisb,  and  to  form  a  sort  of 
standard  for  them ;  which  puipoaea  I  thought  might  be  best 
effected  by  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  bucS  tbinga  in 
nature,  aa  raise  love  and  aatoniahmeut  ia  ua  ;  and  by  showing 
in  what  manner  they  operated  to  produce  these  passions.  , 
"Words  were  only  bo  fer  to  be  considered,  as  to  show  upon  ] 
what  principle  they  were  capable  of  being  the  representative*  I 
of  these  natural  things,  and  by  what  powers  they  were  Bbl»  f 
to  affect  us  often  as  strongly  aa  the  things  they  repreae&tf  J 
tud  Boinetimes  much  more  strongly. 


SHORT  ACCOUNT 


SHORT  ADMIKISTEATION. 

1766, 

The  late  adminiatration  came  into  employment,  imder  tie 
mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
July,  1763  ;  and  was  removed,  upon  a  plan  settled  by  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  1766,  haviug  lasted 
just  one  year  and  twenty  days. 

In  that  space  of  time, 

The  dietractions  of  the  Eritiah  empire  were  composed,  by 
ike  repeal  of  Che  American  tiamp  act 

""       "  '    juperiority 

'.curing  the 


liit  the  conatitutional  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was 
dependence  of  the  co- 


sed, by  the  act  for  securing  t 


Private  houses  were  relieved  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
excise,  by  the  repeal  of  the  eider-tax. 

The  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  was  confirmed,  by  the 
resohtti/m  againtt  general  warrantt. 

The  lawful  secrets  of  busiueas  and  friendship  were  ren- 
dered inviolable,  by  the  resolution  for  condemning  theseizure  of 
papers. 

The  trade  of  America  waa  aet  free  from  injudiciouB  and 
ruinous  impositions — its  revenue  was  improved,  and  settled 
upon  a  rational  foundation — its  commerce  eitended  with 
foreign  countries ;  wliile  aU  the  advantages  were  secun  d  to 
Great  Britain,  by  Ihe  act  for  repeating  certain  duties,  and  «i- 
eouraging,  regulating,  and  securing  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
mnd  ike  British  dominions  in  America. 

Materiala  were  provided  and  insured  to  our  manu&ctuTei 
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—the  sale  of  tlieae  maiiiifoctureB  wss  increfwed— the  African 
trade  prescrred  and  estended — the  priuuiplea  of  the  act  of 
navigation  pursued,  and  the  plan  improved — and  the  trade 
for  bullion  rendered  free,  secure,  and  perinaneut  by  the  act 
for  openma  certain  portg  in  Dominica  and  Jamaica. 

That  administration  was  the  firat  which  proposed  and  en- 
couraged public  meetings  and  free  cousultations  of  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  by  which  means  the  truest 
lights  have  been  received ;  great  benefits  Imve  been  already 
derived  to  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  the  most  ei- 
tensive  prospects  are  opened  for  further  improvement. 

Under  them,  the  interests  of  our  northern  and  southern 
colonies,  before  that  time  jarring  and  dissonant,  were  under- 
stood, compared,  adjusted,  and  perfectly  reconciled.  The  pas- 
eiouB  and  animosities  of  the  colonies,  by  judicious  and  lenient 
measures,  were  allayed  and  eoiuposed,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  a  lasting  agreement  amongst  them. 

WhUst  that  administration  provided  for  the  liberty  and 
commerce  of  their  country,  as  the  true  basis  of  its  power, 
they  consulted  its  interests,  they  asserted  its  honour  abrond, 
with  temper  and  with  firmness ;  by  making  an  advantageous 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Itussia  ;  by  obtaining  a  liquidation 
of  the  Cannda  bills,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors ;  by 
reviving  and  raising  from  its  aahes  the  negoeiation  for  the 
Manilla  ransom,  which  had  been  eitinguisbed  and  abandoned 
by  their  predecessors. 

They  treated  their  sovereign  with  decency,  with  reverence. 
They  discountenanced,  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  ever  abolished, 
the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice  of  removing 
military  officers  for  their  votes  in  parbament.  They  flrndy 
adhered  to  those  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  run  all  hazards 
in  its  cause ;  and  provided  for  tliem  in  preference  to  every 
other  claim. 

"With  the  Earl  of  Bute  they  had  no  personal  connexion ; 
no  correspondence  of  councils.  They  neither  courted  him 
nor  persecuted  him.  They  practised  no  corruption ;  nor 
were  they  even  suspected  of  it.  They  sold  no  offices.  They 
obtained  no  reversions  or  pensions,  either  coming  in  or  going 
out,  for  themselves,  their  lamilieB,  or  their  dependents. 

lu  the  prosecution  of  their  measures  they  were  traversed 
by  an  opposition  of  a  new  and  singular  character  i  an  oppon 
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tion  of  plncemen  nnd  penaionera.  They  were  Bupported  by 
tho  conhdence  of  the  nation.  And  hnvinj;  held  their  officeg 
under  many  difGculties  and  dtBcoumgemeuts,  they  left  them 
at  the  express  eommaud,  as  they  hod  accepted  them  at  the 
earnest  request,  of  their  royal  master. 

These  are  plain  fa«ts ;  of  a  clear  and  public  nature ; 
neither  extended  by  elaborate  reasoning,  nor  heightened  by 
the  colouring  of  eloquence.  They  are  the  aervicea  of  a  single 
year. 

The  removal  of  that  administration  from  power  is  not  to 
them  jpremature ;  since  they  were  in  office  long  enough  to  ac- 
complish many  plans  of  public  utility ;  and,  by  their  perse- 
verance and  resolution,  rendered  the  way  smooth  and  easy 
to  their  successors ;  having  left  their  king  and  their  country 
in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  found  them.  By 
the  temper  they  manifest,  they  seem  to  have  now  no  other 
wish,  than  that  their  succeosora  may  da  the  public  u  red 
ukd  aa  &ithfiil  service  u  they  have  done. 
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PiRTT  diviaioiiH,  whether  on  the  whole  opernting  for  good 
or  evil,  are  thinga  insepjirabie  froiu  free  government.  This 
IB  a  truth  which,  I  beheve,  admits  little  dJHinite,  baving  been 
eatablished  by  the  uniform  eiperience  of  all  ages.  The  part 
a  good  citizen  ought  to  take  in  these  diviBiona  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  deeper  controversy.  But  God  forbid  Ihac 
any  controversy  relating  to  our  essential  morals  should  admit 
of  no  deciaiou.  It  appeara  to  me,  that  this  question,  like 
most  of  the  others  which  regard  our  duties  iu  life,  ie  to  be 
determined  by  our  station  in  it.  Private  men  may  be  wholly 
neutral,  and  entirely  innocent ;  but  they  who  are  legally  in- 
vested with  public  trust,  or  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  rauk 
and  dignity,  which  is  trust  implied,  can  hardly  in  any  case 
remain  indiiferent,  without  the  certainty  of  ainking  into  in- 
eignificance ;  and  thereby  in  efi'ect  deserting  that  post  in 
which,  with  the  fullest  authority,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  coimtry  have  filed  them. 
However,  if  it  be  the  office  of  those  who  are  thus  circum- 
Btanced,  to  take  a  decided  part,  it  ia  no  less  their  duty  that 
it  should  be  a  sober  one.  It  ought  to  be  circumscribed  by 
the  iame  laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the  same  tempei 
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vrliich  bound  and  regulate  all  the  rirtuea.  In  a  word,  wb 
ought  to  act  in  party  with  all  the  moderation  which  does  not 
absolutely  enervate  that  vigour,  and  quench  that  fervency  of 
spirit,  without  which  the  best  wiahea  for  the  public  good 
uiuat  evaporate  in  empty  apeculatioo. 

It  ia  probabiv  from  some  such  motives  that  the  friends  of 
a  very  respectable  party  in  thia  kingdom  have  been  hitherto 
silent.  For  these  two  years  past,  from  one  and  the  same 
quarter  of  politics,  a.  continual  nre  has  been  kept  upon  them ; 
Boiuetimes  from  the  unwieldy  column  of  quartos  and  octavos ; 
sometimes  from  the  light  squadrons  of  occasional  pamphlets 
and  flying  sheets.  Every  month  has  brought  on  its  periodi- 
cal ciuumuy.  The  abuse  has  taken  every  shape  which  the 
ability  of  the  writers  could  give  it ;  plain  invective,  clumsy 
raillery,  misrepresented  anecdote.'  ho  method  of  vilifying 
the  mcasurea,  the  abilities,  the  intentions,  or  the  persons 
which  compose  that  body,  has  been  omitted. 

On  their  part  nothing  was  opposed  but  patience  and 
charaeter.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  and  indig- 
nant affliction  to  persons  who  thought  themselves  in  cou- 
•cience  bound  to  oppose  a  ministry  dangerous  from  its  very 
constitution,  as  well  as  its  measures,  to  find  themselvea, 
whenever  they  faced  their  adveraariea,  continually  attacked 
on  the  rear  by  a  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  be  actuated  by 
motives  similar  to  theirs.  They  sow  that  the  plan  long  pur- 
sued, with  but  too  fatal  a  success,  was  to  break  the  strength 
of  this  kingdom  by  frittering  down  the  bodies  which  compose 
it,  by  fomenting  bitter  and  sanguinary  animosities,  and  by 
dissolving  every  tie  of  social  affection  and  public  trust.  These 
virtuous  men,  such  I  am  warranted  by  public  opinion  to  call 
them,  were  resolved  rather  to  endure  everything,  than  co- 
operate in  that  design.  A  diversity  of  opinion  upon  almost 
every  principle  of  politics  had  indeed  drawn  a  strong  line  of 
separation  between  them  and  some  others.  However,  they 
were  desirous  not  to  eitend  the  misfortune  by  unneceaaary 
bitterness ;  they  wished  to  prevent  a  difierence  of  opinion  on 
the  commonwealth  from  festering  into  rancorous  and  incur- 
able hostOity.  Accordingly  they  endeavoured  that  all  past 
controversies  should  be  forgotten  ;   and  that  enough  for  iha 
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A^y  sliould  be  tbe  evil  tliereof.  There  is  however  a  iiniit  at 
wn_:;h  forbearance  ceaseg  to  be  a  virtue.  Men  may  tolerate 
iojuries  whilst  they  are  only  personal  to  themselves.  But  it 
IB  not  the  first  of  virtues  to  bear  with  moderation  the  indig- 
oitiea  thsit  are  offered  to  our  coiuitiy.  A  piece  haa  at  length 
appeared,  from  the  quarter  of  all  the  former  attacks,  which 
upon  every  public  consideratiou  demands  an  answer.  Whilst 
persons  more  equal  to  this  buainesa  may  be  engaged  in  affaire 
of  greater  moment,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if,  in  a  few 
hours  of  a  time  not  very  importaJit,  and  from  such  materials 
&a  I  have  by  me,  (more  than  enough  however  for  this  pur- 
pose,) I  undertake  to  set  the  facta  and  orgnments  of  this 
wonderful  performance  in  a  proper  light.  1  will  endeavour 
to  state  what  this  pie^e  is ;  the  purpose  for  which  I  take  it 
to  have  been  written ;  and  tbe  enects  (supposing  it  should 
have  any  efiect  at  all)  it  must  necessarily  produce. 

This  piece  ia  called  The  present  State  of  the  Nation.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  digest  of  the  avowed  maxims 
of  a  certain  political  school,  the  effects  of  whose  doctrinei 
and  practices  this  country  will  feet  long  and  severely.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  farrago  of  almost  every  topic  which  haa  been 
agitated  in  parliamentary  debate,  or  private  conversation,  on 
national  affairs  for  these  last  seven  years.  The  oldest  contro- 
Tersiea  are  hauled  out  of  the  duet  with  which  time  and  neg- 
lect had  covered  them.  Arguments  ten  times  repeated,  a 
thousand  times  answered  before,  are  here  repeated  again. 
Public  accounts  formerly  printed  and  reprinted  revolve  once 
more,  and  find  their  old  station  in  this  sober  meridian.  All 
the  common-place  lamentations  upon  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
increase  of  taxes,  and  the  high  pnce  of  labour  and  provisions, 
are  here  retailed  again  and  again  in  the  same  tone  with  which 
they  have  drawled  through  coliunns  of  Gazetteers  and  Ad- 
vertisers for  a  century  together.  Paradoxes  which  affront 
common  sense,  and  uninteresting  barren  truths  which  s;ene- 
rate  no  conclusion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment  unwieldy  bulk, 
without  adding  anything  to  weight.  Because  two  accusations 
ire  better  than  one,  contradictions  are  set  staring  one  auother 
in  the  face,  without  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
And,  to  give  the  whole  a  sort  of  portentous  air  of  labour  and 
information,  the  table  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  is  swept  into 
this  grsod  reservoir  of  poUtica 
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As  to  the  composition,  it  hears  a  striking  and  wliimsiciJ 
resemblance  to  a  funeral  sermon,  not  only  in  the  pathetic 
prayer  with  which  it  concludes,  but  in  the  style  and  teuorof 
the  whole  performance.  It  is  piteously  doleful,  nodding 
every  now  and  then  towards  dulneaa ;  well  stored  with  pioui 
frauds,  and,  like  most  diacouraoB  of  the  sort,  much  better 
calculated  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  preacher  than  tha 
edification  of  the  hearera. 

The  author  has  indeed  so  involved  hia  subject,  that  it  is 
frequently  far  from  being  easy  to  comprehend  hia  meaning. 
It  IB  happy  for  the  public  that  it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom 
his  design.  The  apparent  intention  of  this  author  is  to  draw 
the  most  aggravated,  hideous,  and  deformed  picture  of  the 
state  of  this  country  which  hia  querulous  eloquence,  aided 
by  the  arbitrary  dominion  he  assumes  over  fact,  ia  capable  of 
eihibiting.  Had  he  attributed  our  miafortunea  to  their  true 
cause,  the  judicious  tampering  of  bold,  improvident,  and 
visionary  mmisters  at  one  period,  or  to  their  aupine  negli- 
gence and  traitorous  dissensions  at  another,  the  complaint 
had  been  mat,  and  might  have  been  useful.  But  far  the 
greater  and  much  the  worst  part  of  the  state  which  he  es- 
hihits,  is  owing,  according  to  hia  representation,  not  to  acci- 
dental and  eitrinsio  mischiefs  attendant  on  the  nation,  but 
to  ita  radical  weaknesa  and  constitutional  distempers.  All 
this  however  is  not  without  purpose.  The  author  is  in  hopes, 
that,  when  we  are  fallen  into  a  fanatical  terror  for  the 
national  salvation,  we  shall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ourselves, 
— in  a  Bort  of  precipitate  trust,  some  strange  disposition  of 
the  mind  jumbled  up  of  presumption  and  despair, — into  the 
hands  of  the  most  pretending  and  forward  undertaker.  One 
such  undertaker  at  least  he  has  in  readiness  for  our  service. 
But  let  me  assure  this  generous  person,  that  however  he  may 
succeed  in  eiciting  our  fears  for  the  pubhc  danger,  he  will 
find  it  hard  indeed  to  engage  us  to  place  any  confidence  in 
the  system  he  proposes  for  our  security, 

Hia  undertaking  is  great.  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet, 
at  which  it  aims  directly  or  obliquely  in  every  page,  is  to 
persuade  the  public  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  difficult 
points  in  the  world — that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late  war 
were  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon  alliance ;  that  the  peace  of 
Paris  perfectly  conaUted  the  dignity  and  interest  of  tlm 
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eouulry ;  and  tbat  the  American  Stamp-act  was  a  masteiv 
piece  of  policy  and  finance  ;  tLat  the  only  good  minister  this 
nation  liaa  enjoyed  since  his  Majesty's  accession  is  the  Earl 
of  Bute ;  anil  tne  only  good  Managers  of  revenue  we  have 
seen  are  Lord  Despenaer  and  Mr,  George  GrenriUe ;  and, 
under  the  description  of  men  of  virtue  and  abilil^,  he  holda 
them  out  tons  as  the  onlyperaons  fit  toputouralTairainorder. 
Let  not  the  reader  mistake  me:  he  does  not  actually  name  tbeae 
persons ;  but,  having  highly  applauded  their  conduct  in  all  its 

Sarts,  and  heavily  censured  every  other  set  of  men  in  the  king- 
om,  he  thenrecoramendsua  to  his  men  of  virtue  and  ahilitv. 
Such  ia  the  author's  scheme.  Whether  it  will  answer  hie 
puipose  I  know  not.  But  aurely  that  purpose  ought  to  be  a 
wonderfully  good  one,  to  warrant  the  methods  he  has  taken 
to  compass  it.  If  the  facts  and  reasnnings  in  this  piece  are 
admitted,  it  is  all  over  with  ua.  The  continuance  of  our 
tranquillity  depends  upon  the  compassion  of  our  rivals.  Un- 
able to  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  of  peace,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  utterly  unfit  for  war.  It  is  impossible,  if  this 
state  of  things  be  credited  abroad,  that  we  can  have  any 
alliance ;  all  nations  will  fly  from  so  dangerous  a  eonnesion, 
leat,  instead  of  being  partakers  of  our  strength,  they  should 
only  become  sharers  in  our  ruin.  If  it  is  believed  at  home, 
allthat  firmness  of  mind  and  dignified  national  courage,  which 
used  to  be  the  great  support  of  this  isle  against  the  powers 
of  the  world,  must  melt  away,  and  fail  within  us. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  can  it  be  amiss  if  I  aim  at  hold- 
ing out  some  comfort  to  the  nation  ;  another  sort  of  comfort, 
indeed,  than  that  which  this  writer  provides  for  it ;  a  com- 
fort, not  from  its  physician,  but  from  its  constitution  ;  if  I 
attempt  to  show  that  all  the  arguments  upon  which  he 
founds  the  decay  of  that  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of 
that  physician,  are  vain  and  frivolous  P  I  will  foUow  the 
author  closely  in  his  own  long  career,  through  the  war,  the 

Eeace,  the  finances,  our  trade,  and  our  foreign  politics:  not 
>r  the  sake  of  the  particular  measures  which  he  discusses  ; 
that  can  be  of  no  use ;  they  are  all  decided  ;  their  good  is  aU 
enjoyed,  or  their  evil  incurred;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
pnnciples  of  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finances.  These  prin- 
ciples are  of  infinite  moment.  They  must  come  again  and 
■gain  under  consideratioD ;   and  it  imports  t)ie  public,  cu 
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all  things,  that  those  of  its  ministerB  be  enlarged,  and  juet, 
and  well  toutirmed,  upon  ull  these  aubjocts.  What  notioni 
this  author  entertains  we  shaU  see  presently ;  notioue  in  mj 
opinion  very  irrational,  and  estremeiy  dangerous ;  and  whico, 
if  they  should  crawl  from  pamphlets  into  counsels,  and  be 
realized  from  private  speculation  into  national  measureB,  cbBp 
not  fail  of  hastening  and  completing  our  ruin. 

This  author  after  having  paid  bis  complinient  to  the  showy 
appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our  favour,  is  in  the  utmort 
b^e  to  tell  you  that  these  appearances  v/eKjallaeiou*,  tbat 
they  were  no  more  than  an  imposition. — I  fear  I  must  troubla 
the  reader  with  a  pretty  long  quotation,  in  order  to  set  b»  ' 
fore  bim  the  more  clearly  this  author's  peculiar  way  of  oott-  , 
ceiving  and  reasoning ; 

"  Happily  (the  K.)  was  then  advised  by  ministers  who  did  ,. 
not  suffer  tnemselvea  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  brilliHofeJ 
appearances;  but  knowing  them  to  Yis  fallaeioua,  they  w' 
resolved  to  profit  of  their  splendour  before  our  enemies  si 
also  discover  the  imposition.— The  increase  in  the  exports  ^ 
found  to  have  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  demands  of  owe 
ownjieeta  and  armiea,  and  instead  of  bringing  wealth  to  the  - 
nation,  was  to  be  paid  for  by  oppressive  taies  upon  tbe 
people  of  England,  While  tbe  British  seamen  were  coasan^.  j 
rag  on  board  our  men  of  war  and  privateers,  foreign  ship*<8 
and  foreign  seamen  were  employed  m  the  transportation  cfJ 
our  merchandise  ;  and  tbe  carrying  trade,  so  great  a  souTced 
of  wealth  and  marine,  was  entirely  engrog»ed  by  the  netrfml'l 
nations.  The  number  of  British  ships  annually  arriving  i&  i 
our  ports  was  reduced  1756  sail,  containing  92,559  tona,*oa- 
a  medium  of  the  sIe  years  war,  compared  with  the  six  yean  i 
of  peaee  preceding  it. — The  conquest  of  the  Havannab  bad^.  , 
indeed,  stopped  the  remittance  of  specie  from  Mexico  to  ■ 
Spain;  but  it  had  not  enabled  England  to  seize  it:  on  tbfi 
contrary,  our  merchants  suiFered  by  the  detention  of  the^ 
galleons,  as  their  correspondents  in  Spain  were  disabled^ 
pm/ing  them  for  their  goods  sent  io  Jmerioa.  The  losg  of 
trade  to  old  Spain  wa^  a  further  hartoanmfluaofapeeie; 
the  attempt  upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived  ub  of  k 
import  of  bullion  from  thence,  but  the  payment  of  our  troops-  ■ 
employed  in  its  defence  was  a  fresh  drain  opened  for  toe 
diminution  of  our  circidating  specie. — The  high  premiuiu 
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given  for  new  loaiia  had  aunk  tlie  price  of  the  old  Btock  near 
%  third  of  its  origiual  value ;  so  that  the  piirchaaere  bod  an 
obligation  from  the  state  to  repay  them  with  an  addition  of 
S3  per  cent,  to  their  capital.  Every  new  loan  required  new 
taxes  to  be  imposed ;  new  taxes  must  add  to  the  price  of 
our  manufactures  and  lessen  their  conmmpfion  amon^  foreign- 
ers. The  decay  of  our  trade  must  necessary  oeeagion  a  d9- 
ereaite  of  ike  public  revenue;  and  a  deficiency  of  our  fundi 
iDUHt  either  be  made  up  by  fresh  tasea,  which  would  only  add 
to  the  calamity  ;  or  our  national  credit  must  be  destroyed, 
by  showing  the  public  creditors  the  inability  of  the  nation  to 
repay  them  their  principal  money. — Bounties  had  already 
been  given  for  recruits  which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of 
the  ploughman  and  reaper;  and  as  these  were  eihausted,  and 
kimbandrif  »tood  »HU  for  Kant  of  hands,  the  manufacturers 
were  nest  to  be  tempted  to  quit  the  anvil  and  the  loom  by 
higher  ofiers. — JPranee,  bankrupt  France,  had  no  melt  eelO' 
tnities  impending  over  her ;  her  distresget  mere  great,  but  tktjf 
were  immediate  and  temporary ;  her  want  of  credit  preserved 
her  from  a  great  inerease  of  debt,  and  the  loss  of  her  ultrama- 
rine dominion*  lessened  her  expenses.  Her  colonies  had^  in- 
deed, put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  the 
property  of  her  subjeois  had  been  preserved  bg  ai^itvlations,  and 
a  «iay  opened  for  making  her  those  remittances,  which  the  war 
had  before  suspended,  with  as  much  security  as  in  the  time  qf 
peace. — Her  armiea  in  Germany  had  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  Beiaing  upon  Hanover;  but  they  continued  to  encamp 
on  the  same  ground  on  which  the  first  battle  was  fought ; 
and,  ae  it  must  ever  happen  from  the  policy  of  the  govera- 
ment,  tiie  last  troops  the  sent  into  /he  feld  were  always  found 
to  be  the  best,  and  herf-equenl  losses  only  served  to  fit  her 
regiments  with  better  soldiers.  The  conqueM  of  Hanover  ie- 
eame  therefore  every  campaign  more  probable.  It  is  not  to  be 
noted,  that  the  I'rencL  troops  received  subsistence  only  for 
the  lait  three  years  of  war ;  and  that,  although  large  arrears 
were  due  to  them  at  its  conclusion,  the  charge  was  the  lesa 
during  its  continuance."' 

If  any  one  be  willing  to  see  to  how  much  greater  lengths 
the  author  carries  these  ideas,  he  will  recur  to  the  book, 
Thia  is  suificiest  for  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  thinking. 
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1  believe  one  reflection  uniformly  obtruJes  itself  upon  c 
reader  of  these  paragraphs.     For  what  purpose  in 
rthall  we  hereafter  contend  with  I'ranue  ?  Can  we  e 
ourselves  that  we  shall  wage  a  more  successful  war  ?   I^  01 
our  part,  in  a  war  the  most  prosperous  we  ever  carried  « 
by  sea  and  by  land,  and  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  attenda 
with  the  unparalleled  circumstance  of  an  immense  isci 
of  trade  and  augmentation  of  revenue  ;  if  a  continued  a 
of  disappointments,  disgraces,  and  defeats,  followed  bv  publid 
bankruptcy,  on  the  part  of  France ;  if  all  these  stQl  leH*  m 
her  a  gainer  on  the  whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downri^  ■ 
phrensy  in  ua  ever  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,  or  to  contni   i 
with  her  any,  even  tbe  most  essential  points,  since  netan   ■ 
and  defeat,  though  by  different  ways,  equally  conduct  us  n    | 
our  ruin  ?    Subjection  to  France  without  a  jtruggle  will  b-    i 
deed  be  less  for  our  honour,  but  on  every  principle  of  our    < 
author  it  must  be  more  for  our  advantage.    According  to  hii    ■ 
representation  of  things,  the  question  is  only  coaceming  the    t 
most  easy  fall     France  had  not  discovered,  our  etateanun    i 
tells  us,  at  tbe  end  of  that  war,  the  triumphs  of  defeat,  and 
the  resources  whicb  are  derived  from  bankruptcy.     For  my    1 

S)or  part,  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  blindness.  But  tbe  i 
Eglish  ministers  saw  further.  Our  author  has  at  leng;th  let 
foreigners  also  into  the  secret,  and  made  them  altogether  aa 
wise  as  ourselves.  It  is  their  own  fault  if  {tniJgato  imperii 
araano)  they  are  imposed  upon  any  longer.  They  now  vxt 
apprized  of  the  sentiments  which  the  great  candidate  for  the 
govermnent  of  this  great  empire  entertains ;  and  they  will 
act  accordingly.  They  are  taught  our  weakness  and  th«i 
own  advantages. 

He  tells  flie  world,'  that  if  France  carries  on  the  wb 
gainst  us  in  Germany,  every  loss  she  sustains  contributes  to 
the  achievement  of  her  conquest.  If  her  armies  are  tfaree 
years  unpaid,  she  is  the  less  exhausted  by  expense.  If  her 
credit  is  deatroyed,  she  is  the  less  oppressed  with  debt.  If 
her  troops  are  cut  to  pieces,  they  will  by  her  policy  (and  a 
wonderful  policy  it  is)  be  improved,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
much  better  men.  If  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  colonies, 
he  tells  them  that  the  l:3s  of  her  ultramarine  domiaioai 
lewene  ber  expenses,'  and  insures  her  remittances : 
P.  9, 10.  »  P.  9. 


I  he  tells 

I        lewene  li 
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pt  K),  what  is  it  we  can  (io  to  hurt  her  ?— it  will  be  »U  in 

*impon(ion,  aU  Jhllaoiout.     Wliy  the  result  must  be-  - 


The  only  way  which  the  author'a  principleB  leave  for  our 
escape,  is  to  reverse  our  condition  into  that  of  France,  and  to 
take  her  losing  carda  into  our  hoiida.  But  though  hia  uriucipli.'a 
drive  him  to  it,  hie  polities  will  not  sulier  him  to  walk  on  thia 
ground.  Talking  at  our  ease  and  of  other  countries,  we  may 
bear  to  be  diverted  with  such  speculations ;  but  in  England 
WB  shall  never  be  taught  to  look  upon  the  asoibilation  of 
our  trade,  the  ruin  of  our  credit,  the  defeat  of  our  arniiea, 
and  the  loss  of  our  ultramarine  dominioua,  (whatever  the 
auttior  may  think  of  them,)  to  be  the  highroad  to  prosperity 
and  greatnesa. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine  that  I  mean  seriously 
to  set  about  the  refutation  of  these  uningenious  parudoxes 
and  reveries  without  imagination.  I  state  them  only  that 
we  may  discern  a  little  in  the  queations  of  v/as  and  peaces 
the  most  weighty  of  all  questionH,  what  ia  the  wisdom  of 
those  men  who  are  held  out  to  ua  aa  the  only  hope  of  an  ex- 
piring nation.  The  present  ministry  is  indeed  of  a  strange 
character ;  at  once  indolent  and  distracted.  But  if  a  minia-' 
teriol  syatem  should  be  formed,  actuated  by  such  maxims  as 
are  avowed  in  this  piece,  the  vices  of  the  present  ministry 
would  become  their  virtues;  their  indolence  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  public  benefits,  and  a  distraction  that  entirely 
defeated  every  one  of  their  achemea  would  be  our  oidy 
security  from  destruction. 

To  have  stated  these  reasonings  is  enough,  I  presume,  to 
do  their  buainesB.  But  they  are  accompanied  with  facts  and 
records,  which  may  seem  of  a  little  more  weight.  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  facts  of  this  author  will  he  aa  far  froni 
bearing  the  touchstone,  aa  hia  arguments.  On  a  little  in- 
quiry, they  will  be  found  as  great  an  impoHitiou  as  the  auc- 
cessee  they  are  meant  to  depreciate ;  for  tk«y  ore  vji  eitbw 
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fal»o  or  iaJlacinuHly  applied :  or  not  in  the  least  to  the  pa^      I 
pose  for  wliicb  tliey  are  produced. 

First,  the  author,  in  order  to  support  his  favourite  Daradui 
that  our  poaaosaiou  of  the  French  colonies  waa  of  no  detri- 
nieut  to  Fmnoe,  has  thought  proper  to  iuform  us,'  that  "  thej 
put  themseivea  into  tlio  hands  of  the  English."  He  uaei 
the  Barae  assertion,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  in  anotliw 
plsc«;'  "  her  colonies  had  put  themselveB  into  our  hands." 
Now,  injustice  not  only  to  fact  and  commou-seuae,  but  to 
the  incomparable  valour  and  perseverance  of  our  milltarr 
aud  naval  forces  thus  imhandsoniely  traduced,  I  must  tell 
this  author,  that  the  French  colonies  did  not  "  put  them- 
selvos  into  the  hands  of  the  Eagliah."  They  were  compelled 
to  submit ;  they  were  subdued  by  dint  of  English  vslour 
Will  the  five  years'  war  carried  on  in  Canada,  in  which  fell 
one  of  the  principal  hopes  of  this  nation,  and  all  the  battle! 
lost  and  gained  during  that  aniious  period,  convince  thii 
author  of  his  mistake  P  Let  him  inquire  of  Sir  JeSery  Am- 
lierst,  under  whose  conduct  that  war  was  carried  on ;  of  Sir 
(.'harlos  Saunders,  whose  steadiness  and  presence  of  mind 
saved  our  fleet,  and  were  ho  eminently  serviceable  in 
whole  course  of  the  siege  of  Quebec  ;  of  General  Monckton, 
who  was  shot  through  the  body  there ;  whether  France  "  put 
her  colonies  into  the  hands  of  the  English." 

Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  would  he  liberal 
to  him ;  perhnpB  he  means  to  confiue  himself  to  her  coloniei 
in  tho  West  Indies.  But  surely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him 
there  as  in  North  America,  whilst  we  remember  that  in  our 
first  attempt  at  Martinico  me  were  actually  defeated ;  that  it 
was  three  months  before  we  reduced  Q-uadaloupe ;  and  that 
the  conquest  of  the  Havannah  was  achieved  by  the  highest 
conduct,  aided  by  circumstances  of  tho  greatest  good  fortune. 
He  knows  the  espeuae  both  of  men  and  treasure  at  which 
we  bought  that  place.  However,  if  it  had  so  pleased  the 
peace-makers,  it  was  no  dear  purchase ;  for  it  was  decisive  of 
the  fortune  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  the  duke 
of  Nivernois  thought  so ;  France,  England,  Europe,  consider- 
ed it  in  that  light;  all  the  world,  except  the  then  friends  of 
the  then  mioiatiy,  who  wept  for  our  victcries,  and  were  i> 
'  P. ».  •  P.  s 
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haatti  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  our  ouiiqut'itts.  Ttiis 
author  knowB  that  Fi-uiict^  did  not  put  tlioRe  lolcniifv  into 
the  h&nds  of  England;  but  he  well  kauwa  who  did  piil  tbe 
moet  valuable  of  them  into  the  hn.uds  of  France. 

In  the  neit  place,  our  author'  is  idc-aaed  to  vnosidtrT 
the  conquest  of  those  colouieB  in  uo  other  light  thou  ss 
ft  convenience  for  the  remittancea  to  France,  which  he  a^ 
Berts  that  the  war  had  before  suspended,  but  for  which  a  way 
was  opened  (by  our  eouqueat)  as  secure  as  in  time  of  peace. 
1  oharitahly  hope  he  knowe  nothing  of  the  fiubject.  I  merred 
him  lately  to  our  oomraanders,  for  the  resistance  of  the  IVench 
coloDies;  I  now  wish  he  would  apply  to.  our  eiiBlom-houtie 
entries,  and  our  nerchanta,  for  the  advantages  which  we  de- 
rived from  them. 

In  1761,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from  any  of  the  con- 
quered places  but  Guadaloupe  ;  in  that  year  it  atood  thus : 

Imports  from  Guadaloupe,  value,  £  483,179 

In  1762,  when  we  had  not  yet  delivered  up  our  con- 
quests, the  account  was, 

Guadaloupe,  .  .  .  .    £  513,244 

Martinico,  ....  288,425 


Total  imports  in  1762,  value,  £  801,61S9 

In  1763,  after  we  had  delivered  up  the  sovereignty 
of  these  islands,  but  kept  open  a  communica- 
tion with  them,  the  imports  were, 

Guadaloupe,  .  .  .  .    £  412.;J0:i 

Martinico,  .....  344.161 

Havannab,  ....         249,3h6 


Total  imports  in  1763,  value,  £  1,005,850 


Besides,  I  find,  in  the  account  of  bullion  imported  and 
brought  to  the  Bank,  that  during  that  period  in  which  the  in- 
tweoursewitb  the  Havannab  was  open,  we  received  t,i  that  one 
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shop,  in  trcBsure,  from  that  one  place,  £559,810;  in  the  '« 
1763,  £380,450:  so  that  the  impoH  from  theee  places  in  th 
jear  aniounted  to  £1,395,300, 

Oq  this  state  the  reader  will  observe,  that  I  take  the  ii 
ports  from,  and  not  the  eiports  to,  these  conquests,  as  tl 
iiieiiBure  of  the  advantAgea  which  we  derived  from  them,  Ii,^ 
so  for  reasons  which  will  he  somewhat  worthy  the  attentk 
of  Buch  readers  as  are  fond  of  this  species  of  inquiry.     I  u 
therefore,  I  choose  the  import  article,  as  the  beat,  and  inde 
the  only  standnrd  we  can  have,  of  the  value  of  the  "Wi 
India  trade.     Our  export  entry  does  not  comprehend  t_,^ 
greatest  trade  we  carry  on  with  any  of  the  West  India  iaianii 
the  Bale  of  negroes :  nor  doea  it  give  any  idea  of  two  olhff 
advantages  we  draw  from  them  ;  the  remittances  for  ■mtaxf 
Bpent  here,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  the  balance  of  the 
^lOrth  American  trade.     It  is  therefore  quite  ridiculouB,tt 
Btrike  a  balance  merely  on  the  face  of  an  a<?ceaa  of  import! 
and  eiporte,  in  that  commerce ;   though,  in  most  foreim 
branches,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method.     If  we  sho^ 
take  that  standard,  it  would  appear,  that  the  balance  with  oH 
own  islands  is,  annually,  several  hundred  thousand  poufli 
against  this  country.'    Such  is  its  aspect  on  the  cuatom-how 
entries ;  but  we  kuow  the  direct  contrary  to  be  the  fact.     ™ 
know  that  the  West  Indiana  are  always  indebted  to  our; 
chants,  and  that  the  value  of  every  sliilling  of  Weat  InSl 
produce  is  English  property.     So  that  our  import  from  theS 
and  not  our  eirort,  ought  always  to  he  considered  as 
true  value  ;  and  this  corrective  ought  to  be  applied  to 
nera!  balances  of  our  trade,  which  are  formed  on  the  on 
priuciplee. 

If  posaihle,  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of  the  Frend 
West  India  islands,  whilst  they  continued  in  our  hands,  Xhl 
none,  or  only  a  very  contemptible  part,  of  the  value  of  tti 
produce  could  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author  will  BH 


Bxcesa  of  iiDporU     .....        £2. ''13^ 

In  Ibis,  which  is  the  common  vay  of  stating  the  balance,  it  wi.    tppN 

tfwtida  v(  two  millioEu  agLait  ui,  which  is  lidiculoiu. 
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-Berhaps  with  un will ingneas, but  with  the  clearest  cnnvictioD, 
tf  he  consideiM,  that  in  the  year  1763,  after  we  had  ceaned  to 
export  to  the  islee  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  and  to  the 
Havamiuh,  and  after  the  calouiea  were  free  tu  sead  all  their 
produce  to  Old  Francti  and  Spain,  if  they  had  any  remittance 
to  make ;  he  will  see,  that  we  imported  from  those  places,  in 
that  year,  to  tlie  amouut  of  £1,39S,300,  So  tar  was  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  these  islands  &om  being  adequate  to  the 
paymentB  of  their  annual  call  upon  uB,  that  this  mighty  ad- 
-dilional  importation  vaa  necessary,  though  not  quite  sufiicient 
to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  in  the  few  years  we  held  them. 
The  property,  therefore,  of  their  whole  produce  was  ours ; 
not  pulj  during  the  war,  hut  even  for  more  than  a  yearal\er 
the  peace.     The  author,  I  hope,  will  not  again  venture  upon 
•o  raah  and  discouraging  a  proposition  concerning  the  naturt; 
and  effect  of  those  conquests,  aa  to  call  them  a  convenience 
to  the  remittances  of  France  ;  he  sees,  by  this  account,  that 
i|/wliat  he  asserte  is  not  only  without  foundation,  but  even  im- 
^Mnible  to  be  true. 
IiJAb  to  our  trade  at  that  time, be  labours  ■with  all  hia  might 
jt represent  it  as  absolutely  ruined,  or  on  the  very  edge  ot 
jfaL     Indeed,  as  usual  with  him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in 
kespression,  aa  he  is  clear  in  his  design.     Sometimes  he 
e  than  insinuates  a  decay  of  our  commerce  ua  that  war; 
jtimes  he  admits  an  increase  of  exports ;    but  it  is  iu 
r  to  depreciate  the  advantages  we  might  appear  to  derive 
1  that  u\crease,  whenever  it  should  come  to  be  proved 
~  it  him.     He  tells  you,'  "  that  it  was  chiefly  occasioned 
e  demands  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies,  and,  instead  of 
_^ing  wealth  to  the  nation,  was  to  be  paid  for  by  ppnrea- 
e  taies  upon  the  people  of  England."    Kever  was  anytliing 
I  more  destitute  of  foundation.     It  might  be  proved,  with  tlie 
I,  greatest  ease,  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported, as  well  as  from  the  situation  of  the  places  to  which 
our  merchandise  was  sent,  and  which  the  war  could  no  wise 
affect,  that  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and  armies  could  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  t&is  wonderful  increase  of  trade:  its  cause 
was  evident  to  the  whole  world ;  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
France,  and  our  possession  of  her  colonies.      What  won- 
diirtul  effects  tnia  cause  produced  the  reader  will  see  be- 
•  P.*. 
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low ; '  and  he  will  form  on  that  iMnnunt  some  judf^ent  of  \h 
tuthor'a  cnndour  or  information. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  our  eiport,  though 
thing  IB  more  remote  from  fact,  was  owing  to  the  aupplj  of 
our  fleets  aud  armies ;  was  it  not  something  ?— was  it  not 
peculiarly  fortunate  for  a  nation,  that  she  waa  able  frcm  twr 
own  bosom  tn  rontribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  her  armiei 
militating  in  so  many  distant  countries  ?  The  author  allowi 
that  France  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantngcH.  But  it  ia  r»- 
niariable,  throughout  his  whole  book,  tlint  those  circum- 
stances which  liave  e»er  been  considered  as  great  benefiU, 
and  decisive  proofs  of  national  superiority,  are,  when  in  out 
hands,  tahen  either  in  diminution  of  some  other  apparent 
advantage,  or  even  sometimes  as  positive  misfortunes.  Tlit 
optica  of  that  politician  must  be  of  a  strange  conformatioir 
who  beholds  everything  in  this  distorted  shape. 


»«lue.  e.3I7.50fi  IS   1 
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TdUI  exporU  of  all  kinds. 
Total  imports, 


1761.                                                                £  ,,  i. 

Total  expoTt  of  British  goods,            .            .              10,619,581  12  i 

Ditto  of  foreign  goods  in  time,     .             .             ,           3,553,692  7  I 

IJiHo  of  dilto  out  of  time,      ....       355,015  D  1 


Total  exports  of  all  kinds,  .  .  ,       14,S5S.aS8 

Total  imports,  .....   9, '294,915 

Balance  in  fftTont  of  England,  .  .  £5,263,373  IS   I 


■ 

■  autl 


Here  is  the  state  of  our  trade  in  1761,  compared  with  a  very  good  y. 

trofound  peace:  both  are  taken  from  the  aothenlic  entries  at  the  cu 
onse.     Hon-  the  author  can  contrive  to  make  lliis  increase  of  (he  export 
of  KnKliah  produce  agree  with  his  account  of  the  dreadful  want  of  *       " 

England,  p.  9,  unless  he  supposes  raanufaclures  to  be  without  li , 

reall}'  do  not  see.  It  is  painful  to  be  so  frequently  obliged  to  set  dni 
author  right  in  matters  of  fact.  This  sUte  will  liilly  refute  all  that  he  ^ 
u)d  or  insinuated  upon  the  difficulltes  and  decay  of  our  trade,  p.  fl,  i^ 
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So  far  as  to  our  trade.  With  regard  to  our  navintion,  be 
is  BtUI  more  uneasy  at  our  aituation,  and  etill  more  falluciou* 
tu  bis  state  of  it.  In  hia  test  he  affimiB  it  "  to  have  been  en- 
firely  engroaaed  by  the  neutral  nations."  '  This  be  saaerta 
roundly  and  boldly,  and  without  the  least  concern ;  although 
it  cost  BO  more  than  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  upon  his  own 
margin  to  see  the  fuU  refutation  of  this  assertion.  His  own 
account  proves  against  hitn,  that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  Brit* 
ish  shipping  amounted  to  527,557  toua — the  foreign  to  no 
more  than  180,102.  The  medium  of  hia  six  years  Britiab, 
2.449,555  tons— foreign  only  905,690.  This  aUte  (hia  own) 
demonstrates  that  the  neutral  nations  did  not  entirely  engrott 
our  navigation. 

I  am  willing  fravn  a  strain  of  candour  to  admit  that  tbia 
author  speaka  at  random ;  that  he  is  only  slovenly  and  inac* 
curate,  and  not  falhicious.  In  mattera  of  account,  however, 
this  want  of  care  is  not  excusable :  and  the  difTerence  between 
neutral  nations  entirely  engrossing  our  navigation,  and  being 
only  subsidiary  Ut  a  vastly  augmented  trade,  makes  a  most 
material  difference  to  his  argument.  From  that  principle  of 
fairness,  though  the  author  sneaks  otherwise,  I  am  willing  to 
euppoae  he  means  no  more  than  that  our  navigation  bad  ao 
declined  as  to  alann  us  with  the  probable  loss  of  this  valuable 
object.  I  shall  however  show,  that  bis  whole  proposition, 
wliatever  modifications  he  may  please  to  give  it,  is  without 
foundation;  that  our  navigation  had  not  decreased  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  bad  greatly  increased  in  the  war;  that  it  had 
increased  bv  the  war ;  and  that  it  was  probable  the  same 
cause  would  continue  to  augment  it  to  a  still  greater  height ; 
to  what  an  height  it  is  bard  to  say,  had  our  aucceas  continued. 

But  first,  I  must  observe,  I  am  much  less  solicitous  whether 
bis  fact  be  true  or  no,  than  whether  his  principle  is  well 
established.     Cases  ore  dead  things,  principles  are  living  and 

Eroductive.  1  affirm  then,  that  il'  in  time  of  war  our  trade 
ad  the  good  fortune  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  n 
large,  nay  the  largest,  proportion  of  carriage  had  been  en- 
groascd  by  neutral  nationa,  it  ougbt  not  in  itself  to  have  been 
coEsidered  aa  a  ctrcumstance  of  distress.  War  is  a  time  of 
inconvenience  to  trade;  in  general  it  must  be  straitened, 
and  must  find  its  way  as  it  can.  It  is  often  happy  for  u  '' 
■  r.  7.    9ea  Blao  p.  13. 
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that  they  are  able  to  call  in  neutral  navigation.  They  all 
aim  at  it.  France  endeavoured  at  it,  but  uouiU  not  compoa 
it.  Will  this  author  say,  that  in  a  war  with  8p&in,  such  u 
asaistanoe  would  not  be  of  absolute  necessity  P  that  it  wouM 
not  be  the  moet  groas  of  all  follies  to  refuse  it  ? 

In  the  next  place,  his  method  of  atating  a  medium  of  sii 
years  of  war,  and  aix  yeara  of  peace,  to  decide  this  cjiieBtion, 
18  altogether  unfair.  To  say,  in  derogation  of  the  advantagea 
of  a  war,  that  navigation  was  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time 
of  peace,  is  what  hitherto  has  never  been  heard  of.  No  w« 
ever  bore  that  test  but  the  war  which  he  bo  bitterly  laments. 
One  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  an  average  estimate 
of  an  object  in  a  steady  course  of  rising  or  of  falling,  must  in 
its  nature  be  an  unfair  one ;  more  particularly  if  the  cause  of 
the  rise  or  fall  be  visible,  and  its  continuance  in  anv  degree 
probable.  Average  estimates  are  never  just  but  when  the 
object  fluctuates,  and  no  reason  can  be  a.isigned  why  it  should 
not  continue  still  to  fluctuate.  The  author  chooses  to  allow 
nothing  at  all  for  this :  he  has  taken  an  average  of  six  years 
of  the  war.  He  knew,  for  everybody  knows,  that  the  first 
three  yeara  were  on  the  whole  rather  unsuccessful ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  ill  success,  trade  sunk,  and  navigatitm 
declined  with  it ;  but  that  ijrartd  delusion  of  the  three  last 
years  turned  the  scale  in  oiu-  favour.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  war  (as  in  the  commencement  of  every  war)  tracbrt 
were  struck  with  a  sort  of  panic.  Many  went  out  of  the 
freighting  businesB.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  war  continued, 
the  terror  wore  off;  the  danger  came  to  be  better  appre- 
ciated, and  better  provided  against ;  our  trade  waa  carried  on 
in  large  fleets,  under  regular  convoys,  and  with  great  safety. 
The  freighting  business  revived.  The  ships  were  fewer,  but 
much  larger ;  and  though  the  number  decreased,  the  tonnage 
was  vastly  augmented ;  insomuch  that  in  1761  the  Brittik 
shipping  had  risen  by  the  author's  own  account  527,557  tona. 
In  the  last  year  he  has  given  us  of  the  peace,  it  amounted  to 
no  more  than  494,772 ;  that  is.  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
it  was  82,785  tons  more  than  in  tlie  correspondent  year  of 
his  peace  average.     No  yeaj  of  the  peace  eiceeded  it  except 

le,  and  that  but  little. 

The  fair  account  of  the  matter  is  this.  Our  trade  had,  ai 
we  L^re  just  seen,  increased  to  so  astonishing  a  degree  ia 
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61,  US  to  em[)loy  British  and  foreign  ships  to  the  amount 
707,659  tons,  which  is  149,500  more  thnn  we  employed  in 
B  last  year  of  the  peace.  Thus  our  trade  increased  more 
an  a  fiith ;  our  British  navigation  had  increased  likewise 
th  this  astonishing  increase  of  trade,  but  was  not  able  to 
ep  pace  with  it ;  and  we  added  about  120,000  tons  of 
reign  shipping  to  the  60,000,  whicli  had  been  employed  in 
e  laat  year  of  the  peace.  Whatever  happened  to  our  ship- 
ag  in  the  former  years  of  the  war,  this  would  be  no  true 
ite  of  the  caae  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  If  we  had  lost 
mething  in  the  beginning,  we  had  then  recovered,  and  more 
an  recovered,  all  our  lossea.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the 
leful  complaints  of  the  author,  that  the  carrying  trade  mat 
lollv  enffronsed  bi/  the  neutral  nationt, 

I  have  done  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately,  in  taking 
is  year,  and  not  his  average,  as  the  standard  ot  what  might 

expected  in  future,  had  the  war  continued.     The  author 

II  be  compelled  to  allow  it,  unlesa  he  undertakes  to  show, 
at,  that  the  posaesaioa  of  Canada,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
renada,  tbe  Havannah,  the  Philippines,  the  whole  African 
ade,  the  whole  East  India  trade,  and  the  whole  Nevrfouud- 
nd  fishery,  bad  no  certain  inevitable  tendency  to  increase 
e  British  shipping ;  unless,  in  the  second  place,  be  can 
ove  that  those  trades  were,  or  might  be,  by  law  or  indulg- 
ce,  carried  od  in  foreign  vessels ;  and  unless,  thirdly,  he 
n  demonstrate  that  the  premium  of  iuaurance  on  British 
ipa  was  rising  as  the  war  continued.  He  can  prove  not 
e  of  these  points.  I  will  show  him  a  fact  more  that  is 
3rtal  to  bis  assertions.     It  is  the  state  of  our  shipping  in 

62.  The  author  had  bis  reasons  for  stopping  short  at  tbe 
eoeding  year.  It  would  have  appeared,  had  he  proceeded 
rther,  that  our  tonnage  was  in  a  course  of  uniform  augment- 
ion,  owing  to  the  freight  derived  from  our  foreign  con- 
leatB,  and  to  the  perfect  security  of  our  navigition  from 
r  clear  and  decided  superiority  at  sea.  This,  I  say,  would 
ve  appeared  from  the  state  of  the  two  years:  , 
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1761.  British,     .     .     .  527,557  tons. 

1762.  Ditto,  .  .  .  559,537  tons. 
1761.  Foreign,  .  .  .  180,102  tons. 
1782.  Ditto,     .    .    .  129^02 
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The  two  last  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  degree  equt\  to 
theaa.  Much  of  the  navigation  of  1763  waa  ^o  owing  to 
the  war ;  this  is  maaifest  from  the  large  part  of  it  employed 
in  the  carriage  from  the  ceded  islanda,  with  which  the  com- 
municatioa  still  continued  open.  No  Buch  circumstances  of 
glory  and  advantage  ever  attended  upon  a  war.  Too  happy 
will  be  our  lot,  if  we  should  again  be  forced  into  a.  war,  to 
behold  anything  that  shall  reaemble  them;  and  if  we  wers 
not  then  the  better  for  them,  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  couna 
of  God's  providence  to  mend  our  condition. 

In  vain  does  the  author  declaim  on  the  high  premiuma 
given  for  the  loans  during  the  war.  Hia  long  note,  swelled 
with  calculations  on  that  subject,  (even  Huppoaing  the  moat 
inaccurate  of  all  calculations  to  be  just,)  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away,  did  it  not  serve  to  raise  a  wonderful  opinion  of 
hia  financial  akitl  in  those  who  are  not  less  surprised  than 
edified,  when,  with  a  solemn  face  and  mysterious  air,  they 
are  told  that  two  and  two  make  four.  For  what  else  do  we 
learn  from  this  note  ?  That  the  more  expense  is  incurred  by 
B  nation,  the  more  money  will  be  required  to  defray  it ;  that 
in  proportion  to  the  continuitnce  of  that  expense,  will  be  the 
continuance  of  borrowing ;  that  the  increase  of  borrowing 
And  the  inerease  of  debt  will  go  hand  in  hand ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  more  money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  get 
it ;  and  that  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity  wiU  enhance  the 
price.  Who  ever  doubted  the  truth,  or  the  insignificance,  of 
these  propositions  ?  what  do  they  prove  ?  that  war  is  ex- 
pensive, and  peace  desirable.  They  contain  nothing  more 
th&n  a  common-place  against  war ;  the  easiest  of  all  topics. 
To  bring  them  home  to  his  purpose,  he  ought  to  have  shown 
that  our  enemies  had  money  upon  better  terms ;  which  ha 
has  not  shown,  neither  can  he.  I  shall  speak  more  fully  to 
this  point  in  another  place.  He  ought  to  have  shown  that 
the  money  they  raised,  upon  whatever  terms,  had  procured 
them  a  more  lucrative  return.  He  knows  that  our  expendi- 
ture purchased  commerce  and  conquest ;  theirs  acquired 
nothing  but  defeat  and  bankruptcy. 

Thus  the  author  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
war.  Next  follow  those  he  entertains  on  that  of  peace.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  upon  the  whole  has  his  approbation.  Indeed, 
if  hia  Kcouat  of  the  war  be  just,  he  might  have  spared  him- 
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self  all  further  trouble.  The  wrt  ia  drawn  on  aa  an  inevit- 
able concluBioa.'  Ktbe  boune  of  Bourbon  bad  tbe  advantage, 
■he  must  give  tbe  law ;  and  the  peace,  though  it  were  much 
woTHO  than  it  is,  had  etitl  been  a  good  one.  But,  as  the 
world  ia  yet  deluded  on  the  state  of  tbat  war,  other  argument* 
are  neceBsary ;  and  the  author  has  in  my  opinion  very  ill  aup- 
plied  thran.  He  tella  of  many  tbinga  we  have  got,  and  of 
which  he  baa  made  out  a  kind  of  biB.  This  matter  may  be 
brought:  within  a  very  narrow  conipasa,  if  we  come  to  consider 
the  requisiteB  of  a  good  peace  under  acme  plain  distinct 
heads.  I  apprehend  they  may  be  reduced  to  these :  1.  Sta- 
bility ;  2.  Indemnification ;  3.  Alliance. 

Aa  to  tbe  first,  tbe  author  more  than  obscurely  hinte  in 
Beverai  placea,  tbat  he  thinltB  the  peace  not  likely  to  last. 
However,  he  does  furnish  a  security  ;  a  security,  in  any  light, 
I  fear,  but  insufficient ;  on  his  hypothesia,  surely  a  very  odd 
one :  "  By  stipulating  for  the  entire  possession  of  the  con- 
tinent, (says  he,)  the  restored  French  islands  are  become  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  the  British  empire;  and  the 
good  faith  of  France  in  observing  tbe  treaty  guaranteed  by 
the  value  at  which  she  estimatea  their  posaeaaion." '  This 
author  soon  grows  weary  of  bia  principles.  They  seldom 
last  him  for  two  pages  together.  When  the  advantages  of 
the  war  were  to  be  depreciated,  then  the  loss  of  tbe  ultra- 
marine colonies  lightened  the  espenses  of  France,  facilitated 
her  remittances,  and  therefore  her  colonists  pvt  them  into  our 
itonda.  According  to  this  author's  system,  the  actual  pos- 
aeaaion  of  these  colonies  ought  to  give  us  bttle  or  no  advant- 
age in  tbe  negotiation  for  peace ;  and  yet  the  chance  of  poa- 
Bcsaing  them  on  a  future  occasion  gives  a,  perfect  security  for 
the  preservation  of  tbat  peace,*  Tbe  conquest  of  tbe  Havan- 
nah,  if  it  did  not  serve  Spain,  rather  distressed  England,  saya 
Dur  author.*  But  the  molestation  which  her  gaUeons  may 
suffer  from  our  station  in  Pensacola  gives  us  advantages,  for 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  credit  tbe  nation  for  the 
Havannab  itself;   a  pkce  surely  full  as  well  situated  for 

'  P.  13,  13.  •  P.  17.  '  P.  6. 

'  "  Our  merehanta  suffered  by  the  deWnlion  of  the  galleons,  u  theii 
espondenu  in  Spain  were  disabled  from  paying  Uiein  for  tlieii  (cuili 
Bute  at  Ihe  Nation,  p.  7. 
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erery  eitemftl  purpoae  as  FenB&colo,  and  of  n 
benefit  than  ten  thousand  Penaacolas. 

The  author  Bets  very  little  by  conqueBts;'  I  euppose  it  u 
because  he  makes  them  bo  very  lightly.  On  this  subject  he 
Bpeakfl  with  the  greatest  certainty  imaginable.  We  ha»e, 
according  to  him,  nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  take  posses- 
BJon,  whenever  we  think  proper,  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
settlements.  It  were  better  that  he  had  examined  a  little 
what  advantage  the  peace  cave  us  towards  the  invasion  of 
these  colonies,  which  we  did  not  possess  before  the  peaee. 
It  would  not  have  been  amiss  if  he  had  consulted  the  public 
experience,  and  our  comuianderB,  concerning  the  absolute 
cq^inty  of  those  conquests  on  which  he  is  pleased  to  found 
our  security.  And  if,  after  all,  he  should  have  discovereo 
them  to  be  so  very  sure,  and  ao  very  easy,  he  might  at  least, 
to  preserve  consiHtency,  have  looked  a  few  pages  back,  and 
(no  unpleasing  thing  to  him)  listened  to  himself,  where  he 
eays,  "  that  the  most  auccessful  enterprise  could  not  compen- 
sate to  the  nation  for  the  waste  of  its  people,  by  carrying 
on  war  in  unhealthy  climates."  *  A  position  which  he  repeats 
again,  page  9.  So  that,  BccordiBg  to  himself,  his  security  ia 
not  worth  the  suit ;  according  to  fact,  he  has  only  a  chance, 
God  knows  what  a  chance,  of  getting  at  it ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  reason,  the  giving  up  the  most  valuable  of  all 
possessions,  in  hopes  to  conquer  them  back,  under  any  ad- 
vantage of  situation,  ia  the  most  ridiculous  security  that  ever 
was  imagined  for  the  peace  of  a  nation.  It  is  true  his  friends 
did  not  give  up  Cwiada ;  they  could  not  give  up  everyt.hing ; 
let  us  make  the  laoat  of  it.  We  have  Canada,  we  Imow  its 
value.  We  have  not  the  French  any  longer  to  fight  in  North 
America  ;  and  from  thia  circumstance  we  derive  considerable 
advantages.  But  here  let  me  rest  a  little.  The  author 
touches  upon  a  string  which  sounds  under  his  fingers  but  a 
tremulous  and  melancholy  note.  North  America  was  once 
indeed  a  great  strength  to  this  nation,  in  opportunity  of 
porta,  in  ahips,  in  provisions,  in  men.  We  toiind  her  a 
sound,  an  active,  a  vigorous  member  of  the  empire.  I  hope, 
by  wise  management,  she  will  again  become  so.  But  one  of 
capital  present  misfortunes  is  her  discontent  and  di*- 
P.  13.  13. 
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obedience.  To  wbich  of  the  author's  favouriteB  this  discon- 
tent ifi  owing,  we  all  know  but  too  suffiuieatly.  It  wouid  be 
a  dismal  eyent,  if  this  foundatioa  of  his  sepurity,  and  indeed 
of  all  our  public  strength,  ehould,  in  reality,  become  our 
weakness ;  and  if  oU  the  powers  of  this  empire,  which  ought 
to  fall  with  a  compacted  weight  upon  the  head  of  our  enemies, 
should  be  dissipated  and  distracted  by  a  iealoua  vigilance,  or 
by  hostile  att«mptB  upon  one  another.  Ten  Oanadas  cannot 
restore  that  security  for  the  peace,  and  for  everything  valu- 
able to  this  country,  which  we  have  lost  along  with  the  af- 
fection and  the  obedience  of  our  eolonies.  He  is  the  wise 
minister,  he  is  the  true  friend  to  Britain,  who  shall  be  able 
to  restore  it. 

To  return  to  the  security  for  the  peace.  The  author  tells 
us,  that  the  original  great  purposes  of  the  war  were  more 
than  accomplished  by  the  treaty.  Surely  he  has  eiperience 
and  reading  enough  to  know,  that,  in  the  course  ot  a  war, 
events  may  happen,  that  render  its  original  very  far  from 
being  its  principal  purpose.  This  original  may  dwindle  by 
circumstances,  so  as  to  become  not  a  purpose  of  the  second 
or  even  the  third  magnitude.  I  trust  this  is  so  obvious  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  cases  for  its  illustration.  In 
that  WBT,  as  soon  as  Spain  entered  into  the  quarrel,  the  se- 
curity of  North  America  was  no  longer  the  sole  nor  the  fore- 
most object.  The  Family  Compact  had  been  I  know  not  how 
long  before  in  agitation.  But  then  it  was  that  we  saw  pro- 
duced into  daylight  and  action  the  most  odious  and  moat 
formidable  of  all  the  conspiracies  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe  that  ever  has  been  framed.  The  war  with  Spain  was 
the  first  fruits  of  that  league ;  and  a  security  against  that 
league  ought  to  have  been  the  fiindamental  point  of  a  pacifi- 
cation with  the  powers  who  compose  it.  We  had  materials 
in  our  hands  to  have  constructed  that  aeciirity  in  such  a 
manner  as  never  to  be  shaken.  But  how  did  the  virtuous 
and  able  men  of  our  author  labour  for  this  great  end  ?  They 
took  no  one  step  towards  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  counte- 
nanced, and,  indeed,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  them,  recog- 
nised it  in  ftU  its  parts  ;  for  our  plenipotentiary  treated  with 
those  who  acted  for  the  two  crowns,  as  if  they  had  been  dif- 
ferent ministers  of  the  same  monarch.     The  Spanish  minister 
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Koeived  hia  inatructiouB,  not  from  Madrid,  but  froai  Ver- 

HilleB. 

This  was  not  hid  from  our  miniatera  at  home,  and  the  du- 
tOTOry  ought  to  have  alarmed  them,  if  the  good  of  thear 
country  had  been  the  object  of  their  aniiety.  They  could 
not  but  have  Been  that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was 
melted  down  into  the  cabinet  of  Versaillea.  But  they 
thought  this  circumstance  an  advautage  ;  oa  it  enabled  them 
to  go  through  with  their  work  the  more  eipeditioualj.  Ex- 
pedition waa  everything  to  them ;  because  Franc©  might 
happen  during  a  protracted  negotiation  to  discover  the  great 
imposition  of  our  victories. 

In  the  same  spirit  they  negotiated  the  terms  of  the  peac«. 
If  it  were  thought  advisable  not  to  tate  any  positive  security 
from  Spain,  the  most  obvious  principles  of  policy  dictated 
that  the  burthen  of  the  cessions  ought  to  fall  upon  France ; 
and  that  everything  which  waa  of  grace  and  favour  should  be 
given  to  Spain.  Spain  could  not,  on  her  part,  have  executed 
A  capital  article  in  the  family  compact,  which  obliged  her  to 
compensate  the  losses  of  France.  At  least  she  could  sot  do 
it  in  America ;  for  she  waa  expressly  precluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory  or  giving  any  advant- 
age in  trade  to  that  power.  What  did  our  miniatera  P  They 
took  from  Spain  the  territory  of  Florida,  an  object  of  no 
value  except  to  show  our  diBpositiona  to  be  quite  equal  at 
least  towards  both  powers ;  and  they  enabled  France  to  com- 
penaate  Spain  by  the  gift  of  Louisiana;  loading  us  with  all 
the  harshness,  leaving  the  act  of  kindness  with  France,  and 
opening  thereby  a  door  to  tlie  fulfilling  of  this  the  most  con- 
solidating article  of  the  family  compact.  Accordingly  that 
dangerous  league,  thus  abetted  and  authorized  by  the  English 
ministry  without  an  attempt  to  invalidate  it  in  any  way,  or 
in  any  of  its  parts,  exists  to  this  hour;  and  haa  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  every  hour  of  its  existence. 

As  to  the  second  component  of  a  good  peace,  compen]ation, 
I  have  but  little  trouble ;  the  autboi:  has  said  nothing  upi»i 
that  head.  He  baa  nothing  to  say.  .After  a  war  of  auch  - 
expense,  this  ought  to  have  been  a  capital  consideration. 
But  on  what  he  baa  been  so  prudently  silent,  I  think  it  ia 
right  to  speak  plainly.     All  our  new  acquisitions  togethur, 
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mt  this  lime,  acaroe  afford  matter  of  revenue,  either  at  boma 
or  abroad,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  thei'i  ee'^iDlish- 
ineuta ;  not  one  shilling  towards  the  reiluction  of  uur  debt. 
Guadaloupe  or  Martioico  alone  would  hove  gireL  us  mateml 
■id ;  mucil  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in  the  way  of  trade 
»nd  navigation.  A  good  ministry  would  have  considered 
how  a  renewal  of  the  Assienta  might  have  been  obtaiiied. 
AVe  had  as  much  right  to  ask  it  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  at 
the  treaty  of  TTtrecht.  We  hod  incomparably  more  in  our 
hands  to  purchase  it.  SHooda  of  treasure  would  have  poured 
into  this  kingdom  from  such  a  source ;  and,  under  proper 
management,  no  small  part  of  it  would  have  taken  a  public 
direction,  and  have  fructified  an  exhausted  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,  instead  of  flying  from 
a  treaty,  which,  though  he  now  defends,  he  could  not  approve, 
and  would  not  oppose ;  if  he,  instead  of  shifting  into  aa 
office,  which  removed  him  from  the  manufacture  of  the  treaty, 
had,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  director,  acquired  for 
ua  these,  or  any  of  these,  objects,  the  possession  of  O^uada- 
loupe  or  Martinico,  or  the  renewal  of  the  Aanenlo,  he  might 
have  held  his  head  high  in  his  country ;  because  he  would 
have  performed  real  service ;  ten  thousand  times  more  real 
service,  than  all  the  economy  of  which  thia  writer  is  per- 
petually talking,  or  all  the  little  tricks  of  finance  which  the 
expertest  juggler  of  the  treasury  can  practise,  could  amount 
to  in  a  thousand  yeara.  But  the  occasion  is  lost ;  the  time 
la  gone,  perhaps,  for  ever. 

As  to  the  third  requisite,  alliance,  there  too  the  author  ia 
silent.  What  strength  of  that  kind  did  they  acquire  ?  They 
got  no  one  new  ally ;  they  stript  the  enemy  of  not  a  single 
old  one.  Tliey  disguated  (how  juatly,  or  unjustly,  matters 
not)  every  ally  we  had ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  we  stand 
friendless  in  Europe.  But  of  this  naked  condition  of  their 
country  I  know  some  people  are  not  ashamed.  They  have 
tlieir  system  of  politics ;  our  anceatora  grew  great  by  another. 
Ill  this  manner  these  virtuous  men  concluded  the  peace, 
and  their  practice  is  only  consonant  to  their  theory. 

Many  things  more  might  be  observed  on  this  curious  head 
of  our  author's  speculations.  But,  taking  leave  of  what  the 
writer  says  in  his  serious  part,  if  he  be  serious  in  any  f»rt, 
I  shall  only  just  point  out  a  piece  of  his  pleasantry.     No 
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mui  I  believe,  ever  denied  thst  tlie  time  for  making  peaee  ii 
that  in  which  the  beat  terms  may  be  obtained.  But  what 
that  time  ia,  together  with  the  use  that  liaa  be«n  made  of  it, 
we  are  to  judge  by  seeing  whether  terms  adequate  to  oflr 
adrantages,  and  to  our  necesiitioB,  have  been  actually  ob- 
tained. Here  ia  the  pinch  of  the  question,  and  to  which  the 
author  ought  to  have  set  his  shoulders  in  earnest.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  slipa  out  of  the  hamesa  hj  a  jeet ;  and  sneer- 
ingly  tells  us,  that,  to  determine  this  point,  we  must  know 
the  eecreta  of  the  French  and  Spaniah  cabitieta,'  and  thst 
parliament  waa  pleased  to  approve  the  treaty  of  peace  with- 
out caJIing  for  ttie  corresnoudence  concerning  it.  How  iuit 
thia  sarcasm  on  that  parliament  may  be,  I  Bay  not ;  but  now 
becoming  in  the  author,  I  leave  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  i^uesLions  of  war  and  peaee, 
the  author  proceeds  to  state  our  debt,  and  the  intereat  whictk 
it  carried,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  with  the  uufaimeBs  and 
inaccuracy,  however,  which  distinguish  all  his  assertions,  and 
all  his  calculations.  To  detect  every  fallacy,  and  recti^ 
every  mistake,  would  he  endleaa.  It  will  be  enough  to  point 
out  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  show  how  unsafe  it  ia  to  place 
anything  like  an  implicit  trust  in  aueh  a  writer. 

The  interest  of  debt  contracted  during  the  war  ia  stated 
by  the  author  at  £2,614,892.      The  particulars  appear  in 

Sages  14  and  15.  Among  them  ia  stated  the  unfiinded 
ebt,  £9,975,017,  supposed  to  carry  intereat  on  a  medium  at 
8  per  cent.,  which  amounts  to  £299,250.  We  are  referred  to 
the  Contiderationt  on  the  Trade  and  Finance*  of  the  Kingdom, 
p.  22,  for  the  particulara  of  that  unfunded  debt.  Turn  to 
the  work,  and  to  the  place  referred  to  by  the  author  himself, 
if  jGU  have  a  mind  to  aee  a  clear  detection  of  a  capital  fallacy 
of  this  article  in  his  account.  You  will  there  aee  that  this 
unfunded  debt  consists  of  the  nine  following  articles :  the 

'  Somelhing  howeyer  has  transpired  in  the  quiirrela  ftmonir  Ihoae  con- 
cerned in  Uiat  tmnsaclion.  It  Beemii  llie  good  Gtnita  of  Briuin,  io  much 
wuit«d  by  our  Hulhur,  did  his  duty  nobly.  Wiiilit  ne  were  fining  suih 
adrttntajBB,  the  c.uit  ol'  France  was  aftoniahed  at  our  concessionB.  "  J'ai 
kpport^  4  Veisaniea,  il  est  vrai.  les  UaiiQcatioas  du  Hoi  d'Anglelerre  • 
BOifre  grand  itnimeramU,  el  a  celui  lie  6iru  ifnulret.  Je  dais  cela  nu  buti- 
l£»  du  Hoi  d'Anglelerre,  a  ixttfn  de  Milord  Bul«,  h  Mona.  le  Coitue  d« 
Viry,  i  Uons,  le  Due  Ue  Nivernola,  et  en  ftnamooai^TDii  fake."  Lettra^ 
Ac  da  Chev.  D'Hhiii,  p.  51. 
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remfliiiing  eubsidy  to  the  Duke  of  Bmnawifk ;  the  remaining 
dtdmnmagement  to  the  Landgrave  of  llease ;  the  Oernian 
d(!uiaiidB ;  the  army  and  ordnance  eitraordiuaries ;  the  de- 
ficiencies of  grants  and  funds;  Mr.  Touchet'a  claim;  the 
debts  due  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Barbadoes ;  exchequer  bills ; 
and  navy  debt.  The  extreme  fallacy  of  this  state  cannot 
•aiape  any  readep  who  will  bo  at  the  pains  to  compare  tha 
interest  money,  with  which  he  affirms  us  to  have  been  loaded, 
in  his  State  of  the  Nation,  with  the  items  of  the  principal 
dfbt  to  wbictt  he  refers  in  hia  Ootmiderations.  Tlie  reader 
iPUBt  observe,  that  of  this  long  tiBt  of  nine  orticleB,  only  two, 
the  exchequer  bills,  and  part  of  the  navy  deht,  carried  any 
mtereet  at  all.  The  first  amounted  to  £1,800,000 ;  and  this 
vmdotibtedly  carried  interest.  The  whole  navy  debt  indeed 
amounted  to  £4,576,915;  but  of  this  only  apart  carried  in- 
terest. The  author  of  the  OoriKiderations,  Ac.,  labours  to 
prove  this  very  point  in  p.  IK ;  and  Mr.  G.  has  always  de- 
fended himself  upon  the  same  ground,  for  the  insufficient 
provision  he  made  for  the  diarharge  of  that  debt.  The  reader 
may  see  their  own  authority  for  it.' 

Mr.  G.  did  in  fact  provide  no  more  than  £2,150,000  for 
the  discharge  of  these  bills  in  two  years.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  these  gentlemen  would  lay  their  heads  together, 
that  they  would  consider  well  this  matter,  and  agree  upon 
something.      For  when  the  scanty  provision  made  for  the 

'  "  The  iia.vy  bills  are  not  due  till  six  months  after  tkoy  liavc  been  U- 
Bued;  eix  months  also  of  tlie  seamen's  wages  \iy  act  of  parliament  niuit 
be,  and  in  consequence  of  the  mles  prescribed  by  that  act,  twelve  months' 
wa^H  generally,  and  often  much  more,  aro  retained ;  and  there  has  been 
besidea  at  all  times  a  large  arrear  of  pay,  which,  though  kept  in  the  ac- 
count, could  never  be  claimed,  the  persons  to  whonn  it  waa  due  having 
left  neither  aasigneea  nor  rDprcsentativea.  The  precise  amount  of  such 
aums  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  less  than 
is  or  14  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  31st  Dec.  17M,  when  the  navy 
debt  WHS  reduced  nearly  aa  low  as  it  could  be,  it  stiil  amounted  to 
£1,296,567  13i.  U|if.,  coHBisting  chiefly  of  articles  which  could  not  then 
be  diauharged;  such  articles  will  be  larger  now,  in  prapenion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  establishment ;  and  an  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
them  in  judging  of  the  state  of  the  navy  deht,  though  they  are  not  dislin- 
guiahahlo  in  the  account.  In  providing  for  that  which  is  payable,  the 
principal  object  of  the  legislature  is  always  to  discharge  the  bJle,  lor  thef 
are  tha  greatest  article  i  they  bear  an  i  itereet  of  i  per  cent. ;  and  when 
the  quantity  of  them  ia  large,  they  are  a  heavy  eacumbrauce  upon  aU 
nuoey  transaction*." 
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imfunded  debt  is  to  be  vindicated,  then  we  are  told  it  is  ■ 
very  trnall  part  of  that  debt  which  carries  interest.  But 
when  the  public  is  to  be  represented  in  a  miserable  conditioD, 
and  the  coneequencea  of  the  Iat«  war  to  be  laid  before  ue  in 
dreadful  colours,  then  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  unfunded 
debt  is  within  a  trifle  of  ten  millions,  and  so  large  a  portion 
of  it  carries  interest  that  we  must  uot  compute  less  thai] 
3  per  cent,  upon  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted  £650,000  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  navy  debt.  This  suni  could  not  be  applied 
solely  to  the  discharge  of  bills  carrying  interest  [  becauw 
part  of  the  debt  due  on  seamen's  wages  must  have  been  paid, 
and  some  bills  carried  no  interest  at  all.  ^Notwithstanding 
this,  we  find  by  an  account  of  the  Journals  of  the  llouae  M 
Commons,  in  the  following  session,  that  the  navy  debt  carry* 
ing  interest  was,  on  the  Slat  of  December,  1764,  no  man 
than  £1,687,442.  I  am  sure  therefore  that  I  admit  too  mncb 
when  I  admit  the  navy  debt  carrying  interest,  aiter  the  cre> 
atton  of  the  navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763,  to  have  been 
£2,200,000.  Add  the  exchequer  bills ;  and  the  whole  nn- 
fiinded  debt  carrying  interest  will  be  four  millions  instfiad 
of  ten  ;  and  the  annual  interest  paid  for  it  at  4  per  cent,  wifl 
be  £160,000  instead  of  £299,250,  An  error  of  no  amall 
magnitude,  and  which  could  not  have  been  owing  to  inad* 
vertency. 

The  misrepresentation  of  the  increase  of  the  peace  estab- 
lishment is  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  interest 
,  of  the  unfunded  debt.     The  increase  is  great  undoubtedly, 
'  However,  the  author  finds  no  fault  with  it,  aud  urges  it  only 
as  a  matter  of  argument  to  support  the  strange  chimeriow 
proposals  he  is  to  make  us  in  the  close  of  his  work  for  the 
increase  of  revenue.     The  greater  he  made  that  eatablish- 
ment,  the  stronger  he  expected  to  stand  in  argument :  but, 
whatever  be  eipected  or  proposed,  he  should  have  stated  the 
matter  fairly.     He  tells  us  that  this  establishment  is  nearly 
£1,500,000  more  than  it  was  in  1752,  1753,  and  other  years 
of  Deace.    This  he  has  done  in  his  usual  manner,  by  assertion, 
'Toubling  himself  either  with  proof  or  probabillly. 
■*"  oivea  us  any  state  of  the  peace  establishment 
*  and  1754,  the  time  whicli  he  means  to  com- 
it.   As  I  am  obliged  to  force  him  to  that 
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preciaion,  firom  wbicli  he  always  flies  aa  from  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  I  have  hcen  at  the  trouble  to  search  the 
Journals  in  the  period  between  the  two  last  wara :  and  I  find 
that  the  peace  establishmeut,  cousisting  of  the  navy,  the  ord- 
naace,  and  the  eeveral  incidental  expenaea,  amounted  to 
£2,346,504.  !Now  ia  this  writer  wild  enough  to  imagine, 
that  the  peace  establiahment  of  1764  and  the  Bubaequent 
years,  made  up  for  the  same  articles,  is  £3.800,000  and  up- 
wards p  Hia  assertion  however  goes  to  thia.  But  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  correcting  hiin  in  this  gross  mistake,  an  J 
from  an  authority  he  cannot  reftiae,  from  hia  fiivourite  work, 
end  standing  authority,  the  Considerations.  We  find  there, 
p.  43,1  the  peace  establishment  of  1764  and  1765  stated  at 
£3,609,700.  This  is  near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
less  than  that  given  in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  But  even 
from  this,  in  order  to  render  the  articles  which  compose  the 
peace  establishment  in  the  two  periods  correspondent,  (for 
otherwise  th^  cannot  be  compared,)  we  must  deduct  first, 
his  articles  of  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt,  which  amount 
to  £300,000.  They  certainly  are  no  part  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  nor  are  they  included  in  that  sum,  which  I  have  stated 
above  for  the  establishment  in  the  time  of  the  former 
peace.  K  they  were  proper  to  be  stated  at  all,  they  ought 
to  be  stated  in  both  accounts.  We  must  also  deduct  the 
deficiencies  of  funds,  £202,400.  These  deficiencies  are  tlie 
difference  between  the  interest  charged  on  the  public  fop 
monies  borrowed,  and  the  produce  ol  tbe  taxes  laid  for  thg 
discharge  of  that  interest.  Annual  provision  is  indeed  to 
be  made  for  them  by  parliament:  .but  in  the  inijitiry  be- 
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foK  ua,  which  is  only  what  chai^  is  brought  uq  the  public 
by  iQlereat  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  money  borrowed,  the  ut- 
most that  the  author  should  do,  is  to  bring  into  the  account 
the  full  interest  for  all  that  money.  This  be  has  done  in  p.  IS ; 
and  he  repeatii  it  in  p.  IS,  the  very  page  1  am  now  examining, 
£2,314,892.  To  comprehend  afterwards  in  the  peace  eatab' 
liahment  the  deficiency  of  the  fund  created  for  payment  of 
tiiat  interest,  would  be  laying  twice  to  the  account  of  the  war 
part  of  the  same  sum.  Suppose  ten  uiillious  borrowed  at  4 
per  cent.,  and  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  interest  to  pro- 
duce no  more  than  £200,000.  The  whole  annual  charge  on 
the  public  is  £400,000.  It  can  be  no  more.  But  to  charge  the 
interest  in  one  iiart  of  the  ftccount.  and  then  the  deiiciencyin 
the  other,  would  be  charging  £600,000.  The  deficiency  of 
funds  must  therefore  be  also  deducted  from  the  peace  estab- 
lishment in  the  Considerations  ;  and  then  the  peace  establish- 
ment in  that  author  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  articles  with 
those  included  in  tbe  sum  I  have  olrcodT  mentioned  for  the 
peace  establish inent  before  the  last  war,  in  the  year  1733,  and 
1751. 

Peaoecctablishment  in  the  Considerations      ,        £  3,609,700 
Deduct  dedcieucy  of  huid  and  malt     £  300,000 
Pitto  of  funds  .  .  .     202,400 

502.400 


£  3,107,300 

Peace  establishment  before  the  late  war,  in  which  no 
deQciencies  of  laud  and  malt,  or  funds,  are  in- 
cluded   2,316,594 


Difference       £  760,706 


Being  about  half  the  sum  which  our  author  has   been 
pleased  to  suppose  it. 

Let  us  put  the  whole  together.     The  author  states. 
Difference  of  peace  establishiucnt  before  and  aince 

the  war  ....  £  1,500,000 

Interest  of  debt  contracted  by  the  war         .  2,614,893 


Carried  orer       £  4,114,892 
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Brought  over  £  4 
The  real  difference  in  the  pe&ce  estab- 
lishment is  .  .         £  760,706 
The  actual  intereet  of  the  funded 
debt,  including  that  charged  on 
the  sinking  fund          £2,315,642 
|-3fhe  actual  interest  of 
^^  unfunded  debt   at 
H  most                                     160.000 


Total  interest  of  debt  contracted 
by  the  war    . 


In 


md  interest  of 

3,296,348 


Error  of  the  author    £  878,344 


It  is  true,  the  estraordinaries  of  the  army  have  been  found 
considerablT  greater  than  the  author  of  the  Con  si  derations 
■waa  pleased  to  Ibretdl  they  would  be.  The  author  of  Tho 
Present  State  availa  himBelf  of  that  increase,  and,  finding  it 
Bttit  his  purpose,  sets  the  whole  down  in  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  present  times.  If  this  is  allowed  him,  his  error 
perhaps  may  be  reduced  to  £700,000,  But  I  doubt  tho 
author  of  the  Considerations  will  not  thank  him  for  admit- 
ting £200,000  and  upwards,  as  the  peace  eatablishraent  for 
extraordinaries,  when  that  author  has  so  much  laboured  to 
confine  them  within  £35,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  fallacies  of  the  author.  To 
break  the  thread  of  my  discourse  aa  little  as  possible,  I  have 
thrown  into  the  margin  many  instances,  though  God  knows 
far  from  the  whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  inconsistencies,  and 
want  of  common  care.  I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  some 
notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  off  from  any  authority  this 
writer  may  have ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  deference  which 
careless  men  are  apt  to  pay  to  one  who  boldly  arrays  his  ac- 
counts, and  marahals  hia  ^gures,  in  perfect  confidence  that 
their  correctness  will  never  be  esamined.' 

'  Lipon  the  money  borrowed  in  IJGl),  the  premmm  of  one  per  Mn(  was 
_  In  iwcDly-one  yeare,  not  lor  twenty  j   Uus  anuuily  itaa  been  pud  eight 


r 
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However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take  his  state  of 
it.  The  debt  was  and  a  enonoous.  The  war  was  expensiTe. 
The  best  economj  had  not  perhaps  beea  used.  But  I  must 
obaeire,  that  war  and  economy  are  things  not  eaaily  recon- 
ciled ;  and  that  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony 
in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  management,  and  in  the 
end  the  worst  economy  in  the  world,  hazarding  the  total 
loss  of  alt  the  charge  incurred,  and  of  everything  else  along 
with  it. 

But  eui  bono  all  this  detail  of  our  debt  ?  Has  the  author 
given  a  single  light  towards  any  material  reduction  of  it  ? 
Kot  a  glimmering.  We  shall  see  in  its  place  what  sort  of 
thing  he  proposes.  But  before  be  commences  his  operations, 
in  order  to  scare  the  public  imagination,  he  raises  by  art 
magic  a  thick  mist  before  our  eyes,  through  which  glare  the 
most  ghastly  and  horrible  phantoms : 

years  instead  of  ICven ;  (he  Sam  paid  U  therefore  £640.0IX)  iiulead  of 
£&6U,0iKJ ;  the  remaining  term  is  worth  ten  ye&ra  and  a  quarter  iiutaad 
of  elcten  yean ;  •  its  value  is  £S20.000  instead  of  £88U.0UU ;  and  the 
whola  value  of  that  pretDium  is  £1,460,000  instead  of  £1,440,000.  The 
like  enon  are  observable  in  his  compulation  on  the  additional  capital  of 
three  per  emi.  on  the  loan  of  that  year.  In  like  mannEr,  on  the  loan  of 
1762,  the  author  compulefl  i>fi  five  years'  paymeiit  instead  of  six ;  and 
says  in  express  terms,  that  take  b  boca  19,  and  there  remains  13.  These 
arc  not  errors  of  the  pea  or  the  pTesa ;  the  several  compulations  pursued 
in  thia  part  of  the  work  with  great  diligence  and  eameslness  prove  Ihem 
errors  upon  much  deliberation.  Thus  the  premiums  in  17S9  are  cast  up 
£W.(>U0  100  Utile,  an  error  in  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic.  "  The  annui- 
lies  borrowed  in  1756  and  175Sare,"  says  he,  "  to  continue  till  redeemed 
by  parliament."  He  does  not  take  notice  thai  the  first  are  irredeemable 
till  February  1771,  the  other  till  July  1782.  In  this  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  is  computed  on  the  time  which  thev  have  run.  Weakly  and 
■l^orantly  ;  for  be  might  have  added  to  this,  and  strengthtiued  his  argu- 
ment, Bitch  as  it  is,  by  charging  also  the  value  of  the  additional  one  ptr 
cent,  from  the  day  on  which  he  wrote,  to  at  leaM  that  day  on  Mhich  these 
annuities  became  redeemable.  To  make  ample  amends,  however,  he 
has  added  to  the  premiums  of  15  per  cent,  in  1759,  imd  3  prr  cml,  in 
1760,  Ihe  annuity  paid  tor  them  since  their  commencement;  the  fallacy 
of  which  ia  manifust;  for  the  premiums  in  these  cases  can  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  additional  capital  for  which  the  public  stands  engaged, 
and  is  just  the  same  whether  five  or  five  hundred  years'  annuity  has  heea 
paid  for  it.  In  private  life,  no  man  persuades  himself  that  he  has  borrow- 
ed £200  because  he  happens  to  have  paid  twenty  years'  interest  on  a  loaa 

or  £100. 
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Bune  igilur  temyrem  animi  leniWaijui  ncMiM  eti, 
NoH  radii  toUs^  itegue  bicidti  tela  diei 
ZHtcHiianlj  ted  naturtE  sipeciea  ratiaqui, 

Let  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the  fright  into  whhli 
be  has  ptit  ua,  appreciate  those  dreadful  aod  deformed  gor- 
gous  and  hydras,  which  inhabit  the  joyless  regions  of  an  im- 
agination fruitful  in  nothing  but  the  production  of  monsterB. 

Hia  whole  representation  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
operation  of  our  debt  upon  our  lUBHufaetures  and  our 
trade.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  a  certain  supposed  dear- 
ness  of  the  neceasaries  of  life,  which  must  compel  our  manu- 
facturers to  emigrate  to  cheaper  countries,  particularly  to 
France,  and  with  them  the  manufacture.  Thence  eonaump- 
tion  declining,  and  with  it  revenue.  He  will  not  permit 
the  real  balance  of  our  trade  to  be  estimated  so  high  as 
£2,500,000;  and  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  foreia;ner8  carries 
off  £1,500,000  of  that  balance.  France  is  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Then  follow  hia  wailiuga  and  lamentings,  which  he 
renews  o^er  and  over,  according  to  hia  custom — a  declining 
trade,  and  decreasing  specie — on  the  point  of  becoming  tri- 
butary to  Trance— of  losing  Ireland — of  having  the  colonies 
torn  away  from  ua. 

The  first  thing  upon  which  I  shall  observe  is,'  what  ho  takes 
for  granted  as  the  clearest  of  all  propoaitions,  the  emigration 
of  our  manufacturers  to  France.  1  undertake  to  say  that 
tiiia  assertion  is  totally  groundless,  and  I  challenge  the  author 
to  bring  any  sort  of  proof  of  it.  If  living  is  cheaper  in 
France,  that  is,  to  be  had  for  leas  specie,  wnges  are  propor- 
tionably  lower.  No  manufacturer,  let  the  living  be  what  it 
w  ill,  was  ever  known  to  fly  tor  refuge  to  low  wages.  Mouey 
is  the  first  thing  which  attracts  him.  Accordingly  our  wages 
attract  artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  two 
shillinga  to  one  shilling,  is  a  fall,  in  all  men's  imaginations, 
wjiich  no  calculation  upon  a  difference  lu  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  can  compensate.  But  it  will  be  hard  to 
prove  that  a  French  artificer  is  better  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and  warmed,  than  one  in  England ;  for  that  is  the  spuse,  and 
the  only  sense,  of  Uving  cheaper.  K,  in  truth  and  fact,  our 
artificer  farea  aa  well  in  all  these  reapecta  aa  one  in  the  aame 
Btate  in  France — how  stands  the  matter  in  point  of  opinion 
aod  prejudice,  the  springs  by  which  people  in  that  ckw  of 
'  P.' 30— 33. 
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Bfo  are  chiefly  actuated  ?  Tlie  idea  of  our  common  people 
concerning  French  living  is  dreadful ;  altogether  aa  di«ad^ 
ae  our  author's  can  possibly  he  of  the  state  of  hia  own  coimtryj 
&  way  of  thinfeine  that  will  hardly  ever  prevail  on  them  to 
desert  to  France.' 

But,  leaving  the  author's  speculations,  the  fact  ia,  that 
they  have  not  deserted  ;  and  of  course  the  manufacture  can- 
not be  departed,  or  departing,  with  them.  I  am  not  indeed 
able  to  get  at  all  the  details  of  our  niaoufactures  ;  though,  I 
think,  1  have  taken  full  as  much  pains  for  that  purpose  as 
our  author.  Some  I  have  by  me ;  and  they  do  not  hitherto, 
thank  God,  support  the  author's  complaint,  unless  a  vast  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  be  a  proof  of 
losing  the  manutacture.  On  a  view  of  the  registers  in  the 
"West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  three  years  before  the  war,  and 
for  the  three  last,  it  appears,  that  the  quantitiea  of  cloths 
entered  were  as  follows  : 

Pivcmbrfud.  Plecti  narrow. 

1752  .  .  60,724  .  72,442 
1758  .  55,358  .  71,618 
1754   .     .   56,070 
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ereased,  under  the  increase  of  taies ;  and  this  not  from  ft 
declining,  but  from  a  greatly  flourishing,  period  of  commerct, 
I  may  aay  the  sanie  on  the  best  nutbority  of  the  fabric  of 
thin  gooM  at  Halifai ;  of  the  bays  at  Hoclidale ;  and  of  that 
infinite  variety  of  admirable  manufactures  that  grow  and  ex- 
tend every  year  among  the  spirited,  inventive,  and  enter- 
prising traders  of  Manchester. 

A  trade  sometimes  seems  to  perish  when  it  only  asBumes 
a  different  form.  Thus  the  coarsest  woollens  were  fonneriy 
esported  in  great  quantities  to  Riiaaia.  The  Bussians  now 
supply  themselves  with  these  goods.  But  the  export  thither 
of  finer  cloths  has  increased  in  proportion  ob  the  other  baa 
declined.  Possibly  some  parts  of^  the  kingdom  may  have 
felt  something  like  a  languor  in  business.  Objects  like  trade 
and  macufactore,  which  the  very  attempt  to  confine  would 
certainly  destroy,  frequently  change  their  place ;  and  there- 
by, far  from  being  lost,  are  often  highly  improved.  Thua 
some  manufactures  have  decayed  in  the  west  and  south, 
which  have  made  new  and  more  vigorous  shoots  when  trans- 
planted into  the  north.  And  here  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
fey,  though  the  author  has  said  nothing  upon  it,  the  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  of  British  trade,  which  has  been  Tnade  by 
the  improvement  of  Scotland.  "What  does  he  think  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  manufactures  of 
Paisley  and  all  the  adjacent  oouutry  ?  Has  this  anything  like 
the  deadly  aspect  and  faciei  Hippoeratiea  which  the  false 
diagnostic  of  our  state  phvaician  has  given  to  our  trade  iu 
general  ?  Has  he  not  heard  of  the  iron  works  of  such  magni- 
tude even  in  their  cradle  which  are  set  up  on  the  Carron, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  have  drawn  nothing  from  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  or  Wolverhampton  P 

This  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  show  the  entire  falsity 
of  the  complaint  concerning  the  decline  of  our  manufactures. 
But  every  step  we  advance,  this  matter  clears  up  more  and 
more ;  and  the  false  terrors  of  the  author  are  dissipated,  and 
fade  away  as  the  light  appears.  "  The  trade  and  manufactures 
of  this  country  (says  he)  going  to  ruin,  and  a  diminution  of 
our  revenue  from  consumption  must  attend  the  loss  of  so 
many  seamen  and  artificers."  Nothing  more  true  than  the 
general  observation :  nothing  more  false  than  its  application 
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Amage  of  art  ooe.  ince  tbe  i 

tfaee  jnn  oi^Bg  1787 
Ditto  Mme  tae  nmr  aHtiEii,  Aree  nan  c 

inglTW      .        .        .        . 


Here  ia  no  diminntion.  Here  is,  on  the  coDtraiy,  an  immoue 
incmse.  This  is  oring,  I  bIuII  be  ttdd,  to  the  new  dntiea, 
vhicK  may  iocreftae  the  total  tnilk,  but  at  the  same  time  may 
Make  some  dimiautioD  of  the  produce  of  the  old.  Were  thii 
the  iict,  it  would  be  fiw  from  supporting  the  sathor's  com- 
plaint. It  might  hare  proved  that  the  bortben  lay  rather  too 
neavT;  but  it  would  nerer  prore  that  the  menuejrom  con. 
gumption  was  impaired,  vhicb  il  was  hia  business  to  do.  But 
what  is  the  real  fanA  f  Let  us  take,  as  the  best  instance  ft* 
the  purpoae,  the  produce  of  the  old  hereditary  and  temporaiy 
excise  granted  in  the  reigii  of  Charles  the  Second,  vhose  ob- 
ject is  that  of  most  of  the  new  impositions,  from  two  met- 
agea,  each  of  eight  years. 

Average,  first  period,  eight  years,  ending  1734  £  523,317 
Ditto,  second  period,  eight  years,  ending  1767  538,542 


Increase 


£  13,225 


I  have  taten  these  Bveniges  as  including  In  each  a  war  and 
a  peace  period ;  the  first  before  the  imposition  of  the  new 
duties,  the  other  since  those  impoaitions ;  and  such  is  tb* 
state  of  the  oldest  branch  of  the  revenue  from  consumption. 
Besides  the  acquisition  of  so  much  new,  this  article,  to  speak 
of  no  other,  has  rather  increased  under  the  pressure  of  all 
those  additional  taies  to  which  the  author  is  pleased  to  at- 
tribute its  destruction.  But  as  the  author  has  made  bis 
grand  effort  against  those  moderate,  judicious,  and  necessary 
levies,  which  support  all  the  dignity,  and  credit,  and  the 
power  of  hia  country,  the  reader  will  excuse  a  little  iujtbei 
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1  OK  this  Bubject;  that  we  may  see  Low  little  opprev 
!  those  taxes  are  on  the  Bboulders  of  the  public,  with 
h  he  labours  so  earnestly  to  load  its  imaf^ination.  For 
purpose  we  take  the  state  of  that  specific  article  upon 
h  the  two  capital  burthens  of  the  war  leaned  the  most 
lediately,  by  the  additional  duties  on  malt,  and  upon  beer. 

■iVerage  of  ati'ong  beer,  brewed  in  eight  yearB 

t  before  the  additional  malt  and  beer  duties,      .     3,895,059 

ift-verage  of  strong  beer,  eight  years  since  the 

'■    duties 4,060,726 


Increase  in  the  last  period        165,667 


Here  is  the  effect  of  two  such  daring  taies  as  3^.  by  the 
bushel  additional  on  malt,  and  Ss.  by  the  barrel  additional 


a  beer.     Two  impoaitiona  laid  without  remission  o 


japot 


the  neck  of  the  other ;  and  laid  upon  an  object  which  belot 
bad  been  immenaely  loaded.  They  did  not  in  the  least  im- 
pair the  conaumption  ;  it  has  grown  under  them.  It  appears 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  did  not  feel  so  much  incon- 
venience from  the  new  duties  as  to  oblige  them  to  take  refuge 
in  the  private  brewery.  Quite  the  contrary  happened  in  both 
these  respects  in  the  reign  of  King  Wilham ;  and  it  happened 
from  much  slighter  irapoaitions.^  No  people  can  long  con- 
Bume  a  commodity  for  which  tbey  are  not  well  able  to  pay. 
An  enlightened  reader  laughs  at  the  inconaistent  chimera  of 
our  author,  of  a  people  universally  luiurioua,  and  at  the 
same  time  oppressed  with  tasea  and  decliuiua  in  trade.  For 
nw  part,  I  cannot  look  on  these  duties  as  the  author  does. 
He  sees  nothing  hut  the  burtheu.  I  can  perceive  the  burthen 
as  well  as  he ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  contemplating  also  the 

'  Although  the  public  brewety  has  conaideralilyincreaBeJ  in  this  lalter 

peii"^  the  produce  of  the  mait  lax  has  been  Bomelhiiig  leaa  than  in  the 

former ;  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  new  malt  tax.     Had  this  been 

the  cause  of  the  leseened  consumption,  the  public  brewery,  so  much  more 

I    bnrthened,  must  hare  felt  it  more.     Tbe  cause  of  this  diminuiion  of  the 

tax,  I  take  to  hare  been  principally  owing  to  the  greater  deamess  of 

.       in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first,  -which,  in  all  its  consequences, 

I  affected  the  people  in  Ihe  country  mocli  more  than  ttiobe  in  the  towns.    But 

"     revenue  from  consumption  was  not,  on  the  whole,  impaired ;  u  ve 

seen  in  the  foregoing  page. 
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■trengtL  that  eupporta  it.  Prom  thence  I  draw  ihe  inort 
comfortable  asBuranceB  of  the  future  vigour,  and  the  ample 
reeourcea,  of  this  greot  miarepreaeutea  country ;  and  eaa 
never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  complaints  ■which  baye  no 
cause-,  in  order  to  raise  bopea  which  have  no  foundation. 

When  a  repreaentation  is  built  on  truth  and  nature,  onr 
member  supports  the  other,  and  mutual  lights  are  given  and 
receiyed  from  every  part.  Thus,  as  our  manufacturers  have  not 
deserted,  nor  the  roanufacture  left  ub,  nor  the  consumption 
declined,  nor  the  revenue  auuk  ;  bo  neither  has  trade,  which 
!a  at  once  the  result,  measure,  and  cause  of  the  whole,  in  the 
least  decayed,  as  our  author  has  thought  proper  sometimes  to 
affirm,  constantly  to  suppose,  as  if  it  were  the  most  indis- 
putable of  all  proposition  a.  The  reader  will  see  below  the 
comparative  state  of  our  trade '  in  three  of  the  best  years 
before  our  increase  of  debt  and  taies,  and  with  it  the  three 
last  years  since  the  author's  date  of  our  ruin. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  whole  of  our  esporta  was  be- 
tween 44  and  45  millions.  In  the  three  years  prsceding  the 
war,  it  was  no  more  than  from  35  to  36  millions.  The  aver- 
age balance  of  the  former  period  was  £3,706,000;  of  the 
latter,  something  above  four  milliona.     It  is  true,  that  whilst 


'       Total  Imports,  value, 

Exports,  ditto 

1752            .        £7,S89,3e9 

£  11,694,912 

1753       .             .       8,625,039       . 

.      12.243,604 

1754                           8,093,472 

11,787,828 

Total       £  24,fXl?,P70 

.35,726,344 

24,607,870 

Exports  eiceed  imports      ]  1 ,1 18,474 

Medium  balance      . 

£3,706,158 

1764            .        £10.319,946 

£  16,164,5.33 

176S     .            .      10,889,742      . 

.     14,550,507 

1766           .            11,475,82.5 

1 4,024,964 

Total        £32,665,513      , 

.    44,740,003 

32,685,513 

Exports  exceed 

,      12,054,490 

Krdium  Wa  '.ce  for  three  last  years 

£  1,018,161 
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the  imprcssiona  of  the  author's  deatruotive  war  continued, 
our  trade  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  One  of  th« 
neeeaHary  consequences  of  the  peace  was,  that  France  mu«t 
gradually  recover  a  part  of  thoee  markets  of  which  ahe  had 
been  originally  in  poflseaaion.  However,  after  all  these  de- 
duetionfl,  Btill  the  gross  trade  in  the  worat  year  of  the  present 
is  better  than  in  the  beat  year  of  any  former  period  of  peace. 
A  very  great  part  of  our  taiea,  if  not  the  greatest,  lias  been 
impoaed  aince  the  beginning  of  the  century.  On  the  author's 
pnnciplee,  this  continual  increase  of  taxes  must  have  ruined 
our  trade,  or  at  least  entirely  cheeked  its  growth.  But  I  have 
a  manuscript  of  Bavenant,  which  contains  an  abstract  of  our 
tradefortheyeara  1703  and  17Qi;  bywhich  it  appears,  that  the 
whole  export  from  England  did  not  then  eiceed  £6,552,019. 
It  is  now  considerably  more  than  double  that  amount.  Yet 
England  was  then  a  rich  and  flourishing  nation. 

The  author  endeavours  to  derogate  ftom  the  balance  in  out 
favour  ae  it  atanda  on  the  entries,  and  reduces  it  from  four 
millions,  aa  it  there  appears,  to  no  more  than  £  2,500,000. 
His  observation  on  the  looaeneaa  and  inaccuracy  of  the  ex- 
port entries  is  just ;  and  that  the  error  is  always  au  error  of 
excess,  I  readily  admit.  But  because,  as  usual,  he  has  wholly 
omitted  some  ver^  material  facts,  his  conclusion  is  as  erro- 
neous as  the  entries  he  complains  of. 

On  this  point  of  the  custom-house  entries  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations.  Ist,  The  inaccuracy  of  these  entries  can 
extend  only  to  Fbbb  Goods,  that  is,  to  such  British  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  as  are  exported  without  drawback 
and  without  bounty ;  which  do  not  in  general  amount  to 
more  than  two-thirds  at  the  very  utmost  of  the  whole  ex- 
port even  of  our  home  proiluctg.  The  valuable  articles  of 
com,  malt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and  many  others,  do  not 
come  under  this  objection  of  inaccuracy.  The  article  of 
I.  £BTiFicATB  Goods  re-eiported,  a  vast  tiranch  of  our  com- 
merce, admits  of  no  error,  (except  some  smaller  frauds  which 
cannot  be  estimated,)  as  they  have  all  a  drawback  of  duty, 
and  the  exporter  must  therefore  correctly  specify  their  quan- 
tity and  kind.  The  author  tfierefore  is  not  warranted,  from 
the  known  error  in  some  of  the  entries,  to  make  a  general 
— de&lcation  from  the  whole  balance  in  our  favour.  This 
I^Tor  cannot  affect  more  than  half,  if  so  much,  of  the  export 
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RTtioIe.  Smfly,  In  the  account  made  uji  at  the  inspe 
nemt'B  office,  tlie^  estimate  only  the  original  cost  of  British 
products  aa  they  are  here  purchased ;  aud  on  foreign  good^ 
only  the  prices  in  the  country  from  whence  they  are  seat 
This  was  the  method  established  by  Mr.  Davenant ;  and,  H 
far  aa  it  goes,  it  certainly  is  a  good  one.  Sut  the  profits  lit 
the  merchant  at  home,  and  of  our  factories  abroad,  are  not 
taken  into  the  account ;  which  profit  on  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  goods  exported  and  re-exported  cannot  feil  of 
being  very  great :  five  per  cent,  upon  the  whole,  I  Bhonld 
thinS  a  very  moderate  allowance.  Srdly,  It  does  not  com- 
prehend the  advantage  arising  from  the  employment  (rfi 
600,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
consumer,  and  which,  in  many  bulky  articles  of  commerce, 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  commodity.  This  can  scarcel^ 
be  rated  at  less  than  a  million  annually.  4thly,  The  wbols 
import  from  Ireland  and  America,  and  from  the  West  Indies, 
is  set  against  us  in  tbe  ordinary  way  of  striking  a  balance  of 
imports  and  exports;  whereas  the  import  and  eiport  are 
both  our  own.  This  is  just  as  ridiculous,  as  to  put  against 
tbe  ceneral  balance  of  the  nation,  how  much  more  goods 
ChesnirQ  receives  from  London,  than  London  from  Cheshire. 
The  whole  revolves  and  circulates  through  this  kingdom,  and 
is,  BO  far  as  it  regards  our  profit,  in  the  nature  of  home  trade, 
as  much  as  if  the  several  countries  of  America  and  Ireland 
were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall,  The  course  of  eicbange  with 
all  these  places  is  fiilly  aufficient  to  demonstrate  that  this 
kingdom  lias  the  whole  advantage  of  their  commerce.  When 
the  final  profit  upon  a  whole  system  of  trade  rests  and  cen* 
tres  in  a  certain  place,  a  balance  struck  in  that  place  merely  . 
on  tbe  mutuftl  sale  of  commodities  is  quite  fallacious.  Stbly, 
The  custom-house  entries  furnish  a  most  defective,  and,  in* 
deed,  ridiculous  idea  of  tbe  most  Taluable  branch  of  trade 
we  have  in  the  world, — that  with  Kewfoondland.  Observe 
what  you  export  thither;  a  little  spirits,  provision,  fishing 
lines,  and  fishing  hooks.  la  this  export  the  true  idea  of  the 
Kevrfoundland  trade  in  the  light  of  a  beneficial  branch  of 
commerce  f  Nothing  less.  Examine  our  imports  from 
thence ;  it  seems,  upon  this  vulgar  idea  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, to  turn  the  balance  against  you.  But  your  exports  to 
I^ewfoundlond  are  your  own  goods.    Your  import  u  7001 
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food ;  &a  iniich  your  own,  as  that  you  raise  with  your 
gha  out  of  your  own  soil;  and  not  your  loss,  but  your 
;  your  ricbes,  not  your  poverty.  But  bo  falJacioua  is 
way  of  judging,  tbat  neitber  the  esport  nor  import,  nor 
I  together,  supply  any  idea  approaching  to  adequate  of 
branch  of  business.  The  vessela  in  that  trade  go  straight 
I  NewfoundLmd  to  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  sale  there, 
the  import  here,  is  the  measure  of  ita  value.  That  trade, 
:h  ia  one  of  your  greatest  and  best,  is  hardly  so  mucli  aa 
in  the  cuBtom-house  entriea ;  and  it  is  not  of  leas  annual 
e  to  this  nation  than  £400,000.  6thly,  The  quality;  of 
*  imports  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  quantity, 
state  the  whole  of  the  foreign  import  aa  losw,  is  exceed- 
j  absurd.  All  the  iron,  hemp,  flai,  cotton,  Spanish  wool, 
silk,  woollen  and  linen  yam,  which  we  import,  are  hy  no 
OS  to  be  considered  as  the  matter  of  a  merely  luiurioua 
vunption ;  which  is  the  idea  too  generally  and  loosely 
ised  to  our  import  article.  These  above-mentioned  are 
irials  of  industry,  not  of  luiuir,  which  are  wrought  up 
,  in  many  instances,  to  ten  times,  and  more,  of  their 
innl  value.  Even  where  they  are  not  subservient  to  our 
irts,  they  Btili  add  to  our  internal  wealth,  which  consists 
le  stock  of  useful  commodities,  aa  much  as  in  gold  and 
r.  In  looking  over  the  apecifie  articles  of  our  eaport 
import,  I  have  often  been  astonished  to  see  for  now 
1  a  part  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  either  luxuri- 
■yt  convenient,  we  are  indebted  to  nations  properly  foreign 

Mse  considerations  are  entirely  passed  over  by  the 
or;  they  have  been  but  too  much  neglected  by  moat 

have  speculated  on  thia  subject.  But  they  ought  never 
B  omitted  by  thoae  who  mean  to  come  to  anything  like 
true  state  of  the  British  trade.     They  compensate,  and 

more  than  compensate,  everything  which  the  author 
cut  off  with  any  appearance  of  reason  for  the  over-entry 
ritish  goods ;  and  they  restore  to  ua  that  balance  of  four 
ona,  which  the  author  has  thought  proper  on  such  a 

poor  and  limited  comprehension  of  the  object  to  reduce 

2,500,000. 

L  general  this  author  ia  bo  circumstanced,  that  to  support 

heory  he  is  obliged  to  assume  his  lacta  ;  and  then,  ijf  you 
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allow  hie  facts,  they  will  not  support  hia  concluoionB.  .. 
if  all  he  says  of  the  state  of  this  oalance  were  true?  did 
the  same  objectious  always  lie  to  custom-house  eutriesF  &  Rm 
they  defalcate  more  fi-om  the  entries  of  17C6  than  from  thoN 
of  1754  ?  If  they  prove  ua  ruiued,  we  were  alwaya  ruinet 
Some  ravens  have  always  indeed  croaked  out  this  kind  it 
6oag.  They  have  a  malignaDt  delight  ia  presaging  tniBch)e(' 
when  they  are  not  employed  in  doing  it :  they  aj-e  misenUl  U 
and  disappointed  at  every  instance  of  the  public  pros{)cint]>  prt 
They  overlook  us  Like  the  malevolent  being  of  the  poet; 

—  Trilonida  eompicil  arcem 
Ingeniii,  opHuigue,  et  /eila  paee  virenlm  ; 
Vixque  Itiut  taergmat  ijuia  nil  lacrymabiU  eemil. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  some  have  looked  upon  those  aeoi' 
dents  that  cast  an  occasional  damp  upon  trade.  Their  mir 
ginations  entail  these  accidents  upon  us  in  perpetuity.  "We 
have  had  some  bad  harvests.  This  must  very  diaadvautasfr  ■■ 
ously  affect  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a  t| 
people,  so  large  a  part  of  whose  commerce  is  in  grain.  But, 
in  Knowing  the  cause,  we  are  morally  certain,  tjiat,  acoording 
to  the  course  of  events,  it  cannot  long  Bubsist.  In  the  thret 
laat  years,  we  have  exported  scarcely  any  grain;  in  gooi 
years,  that  export  hath  oeeu  worth  twelve  hundred  thoueadl 
pounds  and  more ;  in  the  two  last  years,  far  from  exporting,, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  import  to  the  amount  perhapa-w 
our  former  exportation.  So  that  in  this  article  the  b&^ncs 
muat  be  £2,000,000  against  us ;  that  is,  one  million  in  the' 
ceasing  of  gain,  the  other  in  the  increase  of  expenditure- 
But  none  of  the  author's  promises  or  projects  could  hate     4 

Erevented  this  misfortune  ;  and,  thank  God,  we  do  not  miat     ^ 
iin  or  them  to  relieve  us  from  it ;  altl)ough,  if  hie  friendi 
should  now  come  into  power,  I  d^ubt  not  but  they  will  he'     S 
ready  to  take  credit  for  any  increase  of  trade  or  excise,  that 
may  arise  from  the  happy  circumstance  of  a  good  harvest.  1 

This  cooneeta  with  his  loud  laments  and  melancholy  prt^ 
nostications  concerning  tl)e  high  price  of  the  neceasaneB  ai 
life  and  the  products  of  labour.  W  ith  all  his  others,  I  deny 
this  fact ;  and  I  again  call  upon  him  to  prove  it.  Take 
average,  and  not  accident,  the  grand  and  hrst  necessary  is! 
lif«  is  cheap  in  this  country;  and  that  too  as  weighed,  aaH 
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lat  labour,  nhieh  is  its  true  counterpoiBe,  but  againit 
;y.  Does  be  caU  the  price  of  wheat  at  this  day,  between 
ad  40  BbiUings  per  quarter  in  London,  dear?'  He  raurt 
t  that  fiiel  (an  object  of  the  higliest  order  in  the  neces- 
3  of  life,  and  of  the  first  ueceesity  iu  aliuoBt  everr  kind 
anufai'ture)  is  in  many  of  our  provinces  cheaper  than  in 
purt  of  the  globe.     Meat  ie  on  the  whole  not  exceesively 

whatever  its  price  may  be  at  particular  times  and  from 
cular  accidents.  If  it  baa  haa  anything  like  an  uniform 
this  enhancement  may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be  owing 
le  increase  of  taxes,  but  to  uniform  increase  of  consucip- 
and  of  money.  Diminish  the  latter,  and  meat  in  your 
lets  wiU  be  sufficiently  cheap  in  account,  but  much 
sr  in  effccfc ;  because  fewer  will  be  in  a  condition  to  buy. 
I  your  apparent  plenty  will  be  real  indigence.     At  pre- 

even  under  temporary  disadvantages,  the  use  of  flesn  is 
ter  here  than  anywhere  else ;  it  is  continued  without 
interruption  of  Lenta  or  meagre  days  ;  it  is  sustained 
growing  even  with  the  increase  of  our  taies.    But  some 

the  art  of  converting  even  the  signs  of  national  pros- 
y  into  Bymptoms  of  decay  and  ruin.  And  our  author, 
so  loudly  disclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hold  of 
noat  vulgar  populac  prejudices  and  humours,  in  hopes  to 
ivate  the  crowd.  Even  those  peevish  dispositions  which 
'  out  of  some  transitory  suffering,  those  passing  cloiida 
b  float  in  our  changeable  atmosphere,  are  by  him  indus- 
laly  figured  into  irightful  abapea,  in  order  first  to  terrify 
then  to  govern  the  populace. 

was  not  enough  for  the  author's  purpose  to  give  this 

and  discouraging  picture  of  the  state  of  liis  own  country, 
d  not  fidly  answer  his  end,  to  eraggerate  her  burthens, 
epreciate  her  successes,  and  to  vilify  her  character, 
img  had  been  done,  unless  the  situation  of  France  were 
«d  in  proportion  as  that  of  England  had  been  abased. 
reader  wiU  eicuse  the  citation  I  make  at  length  from 
ook ;  he  outdoes  himself  upon  this  occasion.  His  conti- 
eia  indeedunparaUeled,  and  altogether  of  the  heroic  cast : 
Lf  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  same  circumstances  with 
;lvea,  the  augmentation  of  our  taaei  would  prodvee  no  ill 
.  i»  dearer  in  some  places,  uid  raUier  cheaper  in  othen ;  bul  it  muit 
Ul  come  to  a  level. 
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aoiue^veneet :    if  we  were  obliged  to  raiie  our  prioea,  tll|  f  • 

must,  from  the  Bame  causes,  do  the  like,  and  could  tskei  ^ 

advantage  by  under-selling  and  under- working  ub.     ButU  ^ 

■larming  consideration  to  Great  Britain  ia,  l!iat  Frtmee  it*  ^: 

tn  the  game  condition.     Her  distresses,  dicing  the  war,  W  i  j 
great,  but  tbey  were  immediat* ;  her  want  of  credit,  ash 

□  said,  compelled  her  to  impoverish  her  people,  by  nlai  ^ 

-  ■-  -    ■  -"-         ■■      -■   ■■■         ;wi  ,(j 


the  greatest  part  of  her  supplies  within  the  year;' 
burihent  »he  impoted  on  them  tcere,  in  a  great  measure^ 
rary,  a/ad  must  be  greatly  diminished  by  a  few  yean  offSt    mli 
She  could  procure  no  considerable  loans,  therefore  sbell 
mortgaged  no  tuch  oppregsive  taxes  tu  those  Great  SritMti 
intpQted  in  perpetuity  for  payment  of  interest.     Pea«  Dl 
therefore,  soon  re-establisb  her  commerce  and  manufaetn     ^a 
especially  as  the  comparative  liyhtness  of  taxet,  and  ^Kjin] 
cheapness  of  living,  in  that  country,  must  mate  IVaMei    «,g 
aBylum  for  British  manufacturers  and  artificers."     On^    ^^ 
the  author  rests  the  merit  of  his  whole  system.    And  on  d    g^ 
point  I  will  join  issue  with  him.     K  France  is  not  at  1«    ;^ 
m  the  tame  condition,  even  in  that  very  condition  whieh  t 
author  falsely  represents  to  be  ours,  if  tjie  very  reverse 
his  proposition  be  not  true,  then  I  wdl  admit  his  state  of  i 
nation  to  be  just ;  and  all  his  inferences  from  that  state     ^ 
be  logical  and  conclusive.     It  is  not  surprising,  that  thei    ^^ 
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chor  should  hazard  our  opinion  of  hia  veracity.  That  a  ^ 
virtue  on  which  great  statesmen  do  not  perhaps  pique  the  ^^ 
selves  so  much :  but  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  I  ^ 
should  stake  on  a  very  poor  calculation  of  chances,  ""  ■" 
credit  for  care,  for  accuracy,  and  for  knowledge  of  the 

i'ect  of  which  be-treats.     He  is  raab  and  inaccurate,  bei 
le  thinks  ho  writes  to  a  public  ignoraut  and  inattentive. 
he  may  find  himself  in  that  respect,  as  in  many  othal 
greatly  mistaken.  ^ 

In  order  to  contrast  the  light  and  vigorous  condititaii  x 
France  with  that  of  England,  weak  and  sinking  under  faf  m 
burthens,  he  slates,  in  hia  tenth  page,  that  France  had  raJ>!  ^ 
£S0,314,378  sterling  hy  iaxe»  within  the  teveral  year*  fiw  ^ 
the  year  17S6  to  1762  both  inclusive.  An  Englishman  mU  ^u 
Htand  aghaat  at  such  a  representation  :  To  find  France  abl  ^ 
to  faise  tmthin  the  year  sums  little  inferior  to  all  that  ■«  , 
were  able  even  to  borrow  on  interest  with  all  the  reaouM    ^ 
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the  greatest  and  most  established  credit  in  the  worid ! 
rope  was  filled  with  aj:>toDi8htiient  when  they  saw  England 
row  in  oDe  year  twelve  millioiiH.  It  was  thought,  and 
y  justly,  no  email  proof  of  national  strength  and  nnoDcial 
J,  to  find  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  thia 
I.  The  interest  of  this,  computed  with  the  oneper  eenf. 
nitiea,  amounted  only  to  £600,000  a  Te*f ■     This,  1  eay, 

thought  a  BurpriHJug  effort  even  of  credit.  But  tins 
!ior  tallis,  a^  of  a  thing  not  worth  proving,  and  but  jiiat 
tb  observing,  that  France  in  one  year  raised  siiteeu  times 
:  sum  without  borrowing,  and  continued  to  raise  sums 

far  firom  equal  to  it  for  several  years  together.  Suppi^e 
.e  Jacob  Henriquea  had  proposed,  in  the  year  1762,  to 
^ent  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  nation  by  raising  ten 
ioQs  within  the  year:  he  would  have  been  considered, 

as  aharsh  financier,  who  laid  a.  heavy  hand  on  the  publli; ; 

a«  a  poor  visionary,  who  had  run  mad  on  supphes  and 
;8.  They  who  Icnow  that  the  whole  land  tax  of  England, 
tff.  in  the  pound,  raises  but  two  millions,  will  not  easily 
rehend  that  any  such  sums  as  the  author  has  conjured  up 

be  raised  even  in  the  most  opulent  nations.  France  owed 
rge  debt,  and  was  encumbered  with  heavy  eatablishmenta, 
>re  that  war.  The  author  does  not  formally  deny  that 
borrowed  something  in  every  year  of  its  continuance ;  let 

produce  the  funds  for  this  astonishing  annual  addition 
JI  her  vast  preceding  taxes,  an  addition  equal  to  the  whole 
se,  customs,  land  and  malt  taxes  of  England  taken  to- 
ler. 

lut  what  must  be  the  reader's  astonishment,  perhaps  his 
gnation,  if  he  should  find  that  this  great  financier  has 
m  into  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  errors,  no  less  an 
ir  than  that  of  mistaking  the  identical  sums  harrowed  by 
noe  upon  inieregt,/iir  suppliei  raised  within  the  year.  Can 
B  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered  into  the  first  rudi- 
its  of  finance  should  make  so  egregious  a  blunder;  should 
«  it,  should  print  it ;  should  carry  it  to  a  second  edition ; 
lid  take  it  not  collaterally  and  incidentally,  bui,  lay  it  down 
le  corner-stone  of  his  wnole  system,  in  such  an  important 
it  as  the  comnarntive  states  of  France  and  Engiaiua  ?  But 
ill  be  said,  tnat  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  ill-informed. 

at  all.     A  man  of  any  loose  general  knowledge,  and  of 
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the  most  ordinary  sagacity,  never  could  have  been  misinformei 
in  BO  gross  a  manner ;  because  he  would  have  immediaWilj 
rejected  so  wild  and  extravagant  an  account. 

The  fact  is  this  :  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it  might  have 
been,  did  enable  her  (not  to  raise  within  the  year)  but  to 
horrow  the  very  aums  the  author  mentioua ;  that  ia  to  eay, 
1,106,916,261  li^Tcs,  making,  in  the  author's  computation,  ■ 
£50,314,378.     The  credit  of  France  was  low  ;  but  it  ws«  not  K 
annihilated.     She  did  not  derive,  as  our  author  cbooaes  to  aa-  I 
aert,  any  advantages  from  the  debility  of  her  credit.     Its  con-  1 
sequence  was  the  natural  one  :  she  borrowed ;  but  she  bop-  I? 
rowed  upon  bad  terms,  indeed  on  the  most  exorbitant  usury. 

In  speaking  of  a  foreign  revenue,  the  very  pretence  to  ai> 
curacy  would  be  the  most  inaccurate  thing  in  the  world. 
Neither  the  author  nor  I  can  with  certainty  authenticate  the 
information  we  coiumunicate  to  the  public,  nor  ia  an  affair  of 
eternal  fluctuation  arrive  at  perfect  exactness.  All  we  can 
do,  and  this  we  may  be  expected  to  do,  is  to  avoid  gross  erron 
and  blunders  of  a  capital  nature.  We  cannot  order  the  pro- 
per officer  to  lay  the  accounts  before  the  House.  But  the 
reader  must  judge  on  the  probability  of  the  accounts  we  lay 
before  him.  The  author  speaks  of  France  as  raising  ber  sup- 
plies for  war  by  taxes  within  the  year ;  and  of  her  debt,  as 
a  thing  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  I  afSrm  that  she  borrowed 
targe  sums  in  every  year  ;  and  has  thereby  accumulated  aa 
immense  debt.  This  debt  continued  after  the  war  infinitely 
to  embarrass  her  affairs  ;  and  to  find  some  means  for  its  re- 
duction was  then  and  has  ever  since  been  the  first  object  of 
iier  policy.  But  she  has  so  little  succeeded  in  all  her  efforts, 
that  the  perpetual  debt  of  France  is  at  this  hour  little  short 
of  £100,000,000  sterling ;  and  slie  stands  charged  -^ith  at 
least  40,000,000  of  English  pounds  on  life-rents  and  tontines. 
The  annuities  paid  at  this  day  at  the  ilotel  de  Ville  of 
Paris,  which  are  by  no  means  her  sole  payments  of  that 
nature,  amount  to  139,000,000  of  livres,  that  is,  to  6,318,000 
pounds  ;  besides  hUlets  an  porteur,  and  various  detached  and 
'ilifnnded  debts,  to  a  great  amount,  and  which  bear  an  in- 

*t  the  end  of  the  war,  the  interest  payable  on  her  debt 
•mounted  to  upwards  of  seven  millions  sterling.  M.  de  la 
Verdy,  tlie  last  hope  of  the  French  finance  j,  was  called  \r.  to 
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«id  in  tlie  reduction  of  an  intereet,  bo  light  to  our  autKor,  so 
intjlerablv  heavy  upon  tliose  who  are  to  pay  it.  After  many 
nnaoccessful  efiorta  towards  reconciling  arbitrnrj'  reduction 
Tith  public  credit,  be  was  obliged  to  go  the  pkin  high  roiid 
of  power,  and  to  impose  a  tai  of  10  per  cent,  upon  a  »erj 
great  part  of  the  capital  debt  of  that  kingdoni ;  and  thta 
measure  of  present  ease,  to  the  destruction  of  future  credit, 
produced  about  £500,000  a  year,  which  was  carried  to  their 
Oaiase  d'amortietemenl,  or  sinking  fund.  But  so  unfaithfullv 
nid  unsteadily  has  tjiis  and  all  the  other  articles  which 
compose  that  fund  been  appb'ed  to  their  purposes,  that  they 
haye  given  the  state  but  very  little  even  ot  present  relief, 
since  it  is  known  to  the  whole  world  that  she  is  behind-hand 
on  every  one  of  her  establish ments.  Since  the  year  1768, 
there  has  been  no  operation  of  any  consequence  oo  the 
Freiich  finances;  and  in  this  enviable  condition  is  France  at 
present  with  regard  to  her  debt. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  but  k 
name  ;  the  interest  is  the  only  thing  which  can  distress  a  na- 
tion.  Take  this  idea,  which  will  not  be  disputed,  and  compare 
the  interest  paid  by  England  with  that  paid  by  France : 
Interest  paid  by  France,  funded  and  unfunded, 

for  perpetuity  or  on  lives,  after  the  tax  of 

10  per  cent.    .  .  .  £  6,500,000 

Interest  paid   by  England,  as  stated   by  the 

author,  p.  27  .  .  .  .       4,000,000 


Interest  paid  by  France  exceeds  that  paid  by 

England £1,900.000 

The  author  cannot  complain,  that  I  state  the  interest  paid 
by  England  as  loo  low.  He  takes  it  himself  as  the  extremeat 
term.  Nobody  who  knows  anything  of  the  French  finances 
will  affirm  that  I  state  the  interest  paid  by  that  kingdom  toe 
high.  It  might  be  easily  proved  to  amount  to  a  great  dea. 
more :  even  this  is  near  two  millions  above  what  is  paid  by 
England. 

There  are  three  standards  to  judge  of  the  good  condition 
(^  a  nation  with  regard  to  its  finances,     let,  The  relief  trf 
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the  people.  2nd,  The  equality  of  Biippliee  to  eatabligliraenti, 
3rd,  The  state  of  public  crelit.  Try  France  on  all  thew 
BtimdardH. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  administers  relief  to 
the  people  of  France,  ita  government  has  not  been  altogether 
BO  gracious.  Since  the  peace  she  has  taken  off  but  a  singJe 
vmgiifme,  or  Bhilling  in  the  pound,  and  some  small  matter  in 
the  capitation.  But,  if  the  government  baa  relieved  them  in 
one  point,  it  has  only  burtbened  them  the  more  heavily  in 
another.  The  Taille}  that  grievoua  and  destructive  imposi- 
tion, which  all  their  finanriera  lament,  without  being  able  to 
remove  or  to  replace,  haa  been  augmented  no  less  than  aii 
millions  of  livres,  or  270,000  pounds  Engliah.  A  further 
augmentation  of  thia  or  other  duties  ia  now  talked  of;  and 
it  la  certainly  necessary  to  their  affairs :  so  exceedingly  re- 
mote from  either  truth  or  verisimilitude  is  the  author's 
amazing  assertion,  that  the  burtkeng  of  France  in  the  a?«r 
were  in  a  great  meature  temporary,  and  mugt  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  a  few  years  of  peace. 

In  the  nest  place,  if  the  people  of  Prance  are  not  light- 
ened of  taiea,  so  neither  is  the  atate  disburthened  of  charges, 
I  apeak  from  very  good  information,  that  the  annual  income 
of  that  state  ia  at  this  day  30  millions  of  livrea,  or  £1,350,000 
sterling,  short  of  a  provision  for  their  ordinary  peace  estab- 
lishment ;  so  far  are  they  from  the  attempt  or  even  hope  to 
discharge  any  part  of  the  capital  of  their  enormous  debt. 
Indeed,  under  such  extreme  atraitnesa  and  distraction  la- 
bours the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  so  far  does  their 
charge  outrun  their  supply  in  every  particular,  that  no  man, 
I  bdieve,  who  haa  considered  their  aifairs  with  any  degree 
of  attention  or  information,  but  must  hourly  look  for  some 
extraordinary  convulaion  in  that  whole  ayatem ;  the  effect  of 
which  on  France,  and  even  on  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture. 

Ia  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit.  Let  the  reader 
cast  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the  price  of  French  funds,  aa  they 
stood  a  few  weeks  ago,  compared  with  the  state  of  some  at 
our  Engliah  stocka,  even  in  their  present  low  condition : 

n  the  pi«8uinH 
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Fwoch.  BnlUh, 

6  per  oenlt  ....  63  Bank  ttoek,  5^  .  .  159 
4  per  cent,  (not  taied)  57  4  per  cent,  cona,  .  100 
3  per  eent.       ditto      .  49       3  per  cent.  cons.    .     .     88 

Thia  state  of  tbe  fuuds  of  France  and  England  ia  Buffirient 
to  convince  even  prejudice  and  obstinacy,  that  if  France  and 
England  are  not  in  the  same  condition,  (as  the  author  af- 
iirma  thej  are  not,)  the  diiference  ia  infinitely  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  I  ranee.  This  depreciation  of  their  funds  has 
not  much  the  air  of  a  nation  lightening  burthena  and  dis- 
charging debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  state  of  the  two  kingdoma  in 
those  capital  points  of  view.  Now  as  to  the  nature  of  th» 
taiea  which  provide  for  thia  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordi- 
nary establishments,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  affirm 
that  "they  are  comparatively  light;"  that  "she  baa  mort- 
gaged no  such  oppressive  taiesaaours:"  his  effrontery  on  this 
head  is  intolerable.  Does  the  author  recollect  a  single  tax 
in  England  to  which  something  parallel  in  nature,  and  as 
heavy  in  burthen,  does  not  esist  in  France ;  does  he  not 
know  that  the  lands  of  the  noblesse  are  stiil  under  the  load 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  feudal  charges,  from  which  the 
gentry  oi'  England  have  been  relieved  for  upwards  of  100 
years,  and  which  were  in  kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much 
worse  than  our  modern  land  tax  t  Besides  that  all  the  gen- 
try of  France  sene  in  the  army  on  very  slender  pay,  and  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes ;  all  those  who  are  not  noble 
have  their  lands  heavily  taxed.  Does  he  not  know  that  wine, 
brandy,  soap,  candles,  leather,  salt-petre,  gunpowder,  are 
taied  in  France  ?  Has  he  not  heard  that  government  in 
France  has  made  a  monopoly  of  that  great  article  of  saU  f 
that  they  compel  the  people  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  it, 
and  at  a  certain  rate,  ooth  rate  and  quantity  fiied  at  the  ar- 
bitrary pleasure  of  the  imposer?'  that  they  pay  in  France 
the  Taillfl,  an  arbitrary  imposition  on  presumed  property  ? 

'  Before  Ihc  war  it  vaa  Bold  to,  or  raUier  forced  on.  the  coiuumer  at 
]  1  sauA,  or  Bboul  hd,  the  pound.  What  it  ia  at  piee^nt,  I  am  not  inform  ^d. 
Even  this  will  B|ipear  no  trivia!  imposition.  In  London,  lalt  may  b* 
had  at  a  pennj  faiUuog  p«i  pound  boia  Uie  hut  itiaikr. 
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that  a  tax  ia  laid  in  fact  and  name,  on  the  same  arbitral^ 
standard,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  their  indvttry  ?  and  that 
iu  France  a  heavy  eapitation-tax  is  also  paid,  I'rom  the  highest 
to  the  very  poorest  sort  of  people  ?  Have  we  taies  of  auch 
weight,  or  anything  at  all  of  the  compnlsion,  in  the  article  of 
galtT  do  we  pay  any  tailla^e,  anj  faeuHytax,  any  industry- 
tax?  do  we  pay  any  eop»/ii((o»-/(w  whataoever  P  I  [relieve  the 
people  of  London  would  fall  into  an  agony  to  hear  of  Bucb 
taxes  proposed  upon  them  as  are  paid  at  Paris.  There  is  not 
a  single  article  of  provision  for  man  or  beast,  which  enters 
that  great  city,  ana  ia  not  excised ;  corn,  hay,  meal,  butchere- 
meat,  fiah,  fowls,  everything.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  cenaura 
thn  policy  of  taiea  laid  on  the  consumption  of  great  luxuri- 
ouB  cities.  I  only  state  tLe  fact.  We  should  be  with  difficulty 
brought  to  hear  of  a  tax  of  50*.  upon  every  ox  sold  in  Smith- 
field.  Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Pana.  Wine,  the  lower  sort  of 
wine,  little  better  than  English  small  beer,  pays  2d.  a  bottle. 
We  indeed  tax  our  beer :  but  the  imposition  on  small  beer 
is  very  far  from  heavy.  In  no  part  oi  England  are  eatables 
of  any  kind  the  object  of  taxation.  In  dmoat  every  other 
country  in  Europe  they  are  excised,  more  or  lesa.  I  have  by 
me  the  state  of  the  revenues  of  many  of  the  principal  nations 
on  the  continent ;  and,  on  comparing  them  with  ours,  I  think 
I  am  fairly  warranted  to  assert,  that  England  is  the  most 
lightly  taxed  of  any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  They 
wnose  unnatural  and  sullen  joy  arises  fi^m  a  contemplation 
of  the  distresses  of  their  country,  will  revolt  at  this  position. 
But  if  I  am  called  upon,  I  will  prove  it  beyond  all  possibility 
of  dispute  ;  even  though  this  proof  ahonld  deprive  these  gen- 
tleinen  of  the  singular  satisfaction  of  considering  their  country 
aa  undone :  and  though  the  beat  civil  government,  the  best 
constituted  and  the  best  managed  revenue,  that  ever  the 
world  beheld,  should  be  thoroughly  vindicated  from  their 
perpetual  clamours  and  complaints.  As  to  our  neighbour 
and  rival  France,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  here  suggested, 
I  say,  and  when  the  author  chooaea  formally  to  deny,  I  shall 
formally  prove  it,  that  her  subjects  pay  more  than  England, 
on  a.  computation  of  the  wealth  of  botli  countries ;  that  hei 
taxes  are  more  injudiciously  and  more  oppressively  imposed; 
more  veiatiously  collected ;  come  in  a  smaller  proportion  to 
the  royal  coffers,  and  are  lesa  applied  by  far  to  the  publio 
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■ervicfl.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  choo»e  to  take  the 
author's  word  for  thia  happy  aud  flouriahing  condition  of  the 
Freiich  finaikites,  rather  than  attend  to  the  changes,  the  vio- 
lent  pushes,  and  the  denpair  of  aJl  her  own  finnncierB.  Ooea 
he  choose  to  be  referred  for  the  easy  and  happy  condition  of 
the  subject  in  France  to  the  remonBtranceH  of  their  own 
parliaments,  written  with  such  an  eloquence,  feeling,  and 
energy,  as  I  have  not  seen  exceeded  in  any  other  writings  t* 
The  author  may  say,  their  complaints  are  exaggerated,  and 
the  effects  of  faction.  I  answer,  that  they  ore  the  represent- 
ationa  of  numeroua,  grave,  and  most  rei^pectable  bodies  of 
men,  upon  the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  But,  allowing 
that  discontent  and  faction  may  pervert  the  judgment  oi 
Buch  venerable  bodies  in  France,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  full  as  probably  have  pro- 
duced from  a  private,  however  respectable  person,  that 
frightful,  and,  I  trust  I  have  shown,  groimdless,  representa- 
tion of  our  own  affairs  in  England, 

The  author  is  so  conscious  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  that 
representation,  that  he  thinks  it  necessary,  and  very  neces- 
sary  it  is,  to  guard  against  them.  He  assures  ua,  "  that  he 
has  not  made  that  display  of  the  diiGcultiea  of  his  country, 
to  expose  her  counsels  to  the  ridicule  of  other  states,  or  to 
provoKe  a  vanquished  enemy  to  insult  her ;  nor  to  excite  the 
people's  rage  against  their  governors,  or  sink  them  into  a 
deapondency  of  the  public  welfare."  I  readily  admit  this 
apology  for  hia  intentions.  Qn>d  forbid  I  should  think  any 
man  capable  of  entertaining  so  execrable  and  senselees  a 
design.  The  true  cauae  of  his  drawing  so  shocking  a  picture 
is  no  more  than  this;  and  it  ought  rather  to  claim  our  pity 
than  excite  our  indignation ;  he  iinds  himself  out  of  power  ; 
and  this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him.  The  same  sun 
which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the  whole  creation, 
does  not  shine  upon  disappointed  ambition.  It  is  something 
that  raya  out  of  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing  hut  gloom 
and  melancholy.  Men  in  thia  deplorable  state  of  mind  find 
a  comfort  in  spreading  the  contagion  of  their  spleen.  They 
find  an  advantage  too ;  for  it  ia  a  general  popular  error,  to 
imagine  the  loudest  complainera  for  the  public  to  be  the 
moat  anxious  for  its  weli'are.  If  such  persona  can  answer 
the  ends  of  relief  and  profit  to  tbemsdves,  they  are  aiit  to 
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lie  careless  euough  about  either  the  tneana  or  the  conn- 
qi^ences. 

Whatever  this  complaicanfa  motives  ma^  he,  the  effect! 
can  by  no  posaibility  be  other  than  thoae  which  be  bo 
atmngly,  and  I  hope  truly,  diaclaima  all  intention  of  pro- 
ducing. To  verify  thia,  the  reader  has  only  to  conaider  how 
dreadful  a  picture  he  has  drawn  in  his  thirty-BCCond  page  of 
the  state  of  thia  kingdom ;  such  a  picture  as,  I  believe,  has 
hardly  been  applicable,  without  aome  exaggeration,  to  the 
most  degenerate  and  undone  commonwealth  that  ever  exiated. 
Let  thia  view  of  thinga  be  compared  with  the  prospect  of  a 
remedy  which  he  propoaea  in  the  page  directly  opposite  and 
the  aubaequent,  I  believe  no  man  living  could  have  imagined 
it  poaaible,  eioept  for  the  sake  of  burlesquing  a  subject,  to 
propose  remedies  so  ridiculously  disproportionate  to  the  evil, 
BO  lull  of  uncertainty  in  their  operation,  and  depending  for 
their  aucceas  in  every  atep  upon  the  happy  event  of  so  many 
new,  dangerous,  and  visionary  projects.  It  ia  not  amisa, 
that  he  has  thought  proper  to  give  the  public  some  httle 
notice  of  what  they  may  expect  from  hia  fricnda,  when  our 
aflairs  shall  be  committed  to  their  management.  Let  us  see 
how  the  accounts  of  disease  and  remedy  are  balanced  in  his 
State  of  the  Nation.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  side  of  evils, 
he  states,  "  an  impoverished  and  heavily  burthened  public. 
A  declining  trade  and  decreasing  specie.  The  power  of  the 
crown  never  so  much  extended  over  the  great ;  but  the  great 
without  influence  over  the  lower  sort.  Parliament  losing 
ita  reverence  with  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  multitude 
get  up  against  the  aense  of  the  legialature ;  a  people  luiurious 
Bud  licentioua,  impatient  of  rule,  and  despising  all  authority, 
Government  relaxed  in  every  sinew,  and  a  corrupt  selfish 
spirit  pervading  the  whole.  An  opinion  of  many,  that  tho 
form  of  government  is  not  worth  contending  for.  No  attach- 
ment in  the  bulk  of  the  people  towards  the  constitution. 
No  reverence  for  the  customs  of  our  ancestors.  No  attach- 
ment but  to  private  interest,  nor  any  zeal  but  for  selfish 
notifications.  Trade  and  manufactures  going  to  ruin. 
Great  Britain  in  danger  of  becoming  tributary  to  France, 
and  the  descent  of  the  crown  dependent  on  her  pleasure. 
Ireland,  in  caae  of  a  war,  to  become  a  prey  to  France ;  and 
Chreat  Britain,  luuble  to  rticover  Ireland,  cede  it  by  treat/ 
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(tlie  author  never  can  think  of  a  treaty  wifhont  mnking  cea- 
niona)  in  order  to  purehaee  peace  for  herself'.  The  colonies 
left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  domestic,  or  the  conquest  of 
a  foreig;n,  enemy." — Gloomy  enough,  God  knows.  The 
author  well  observes,'  thata  mind  not  totally  devoid  of  feeling 
cannot  look  vpon  fuch  a  prospect  leithout  liorror ;  and  a» 
hfari  espnhle  of  humanity  must  be  unable  to  bear  itt  dererip' 
tion.  He  ought  to  have  added,  that  no  man  of  common  dia- 
cretion  ought  to  have  exhibited  it  to  the  public,  if  it  were 
true ;  or  of  common  honesty,  tf  it  were  felse. 

But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  day-star  which  is  to  arise 
in  our  hearts ;  the  author's  grand  scheme  for  totally  re- 
versing this  dismal  state  of  things,  and  malting  us  "  happy 
at  home  and  respected  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flour- 
ishing in  peace."* 

In  this  great  work  he  proceeds  with  a  facility  equally 
astonishing  and  pleasing.  Never  was  financier  less  embar- 
rassed by  the  burthen  of  establishments,  or  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  ways  and  means.  If  an  establishment  is 
troublesome  to  him,  he  lops  off  at  a  stroke  just  as  much  of  it 
aa  he  chooses.  He  mows  down,  without  giving  quarter,  or 
assigning  reason,  army,  navy,  ordunnce,  ordinary,  extraor- 
dinories ;  nothing  can  stand  before  him.  Then,  when  he 
comes  to  provide,  Amalthea's  bom  is  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
pours  out  with  ao  ineihaustible  bountj',  taxes,  duties,  loans, 
and  revenues,  without  uneasiness  to  himself,  or  burthen  to 
the  public.  Insomuch  that,  when  we  consider  the  abund- 
ance of  his  resources,  we  cannot  avoid  being  surprised  at  his 
extraordinary  attention  to  savings.  But  it  is  all  the  exu- 
berance of  his  goodness. 

This  book  has  so  much  of  a  certain  tone  of  power,  that 
one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  it  written  by  some 
person  who  had  been  in  high  office.     A  man  ia  gent 
rendered  somewhat  a  worse  reasoner  for  having  been  a  n 
ter.      In  private,  the  assent  of  listening  and  obsequious 
friends ;  in  public,  the  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  pas- 
sive senate ;  confirm  him  in  habits  of  begging  the  question 
^^^th  impunity,  aid  asserting  without  thinking  himself  obliged 
^Bb^  prove.     Hod  it  not  been  for  some  such  habits,  the  autnor 
^M  >  p.  M.  >  P.  33. 
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could  never  have  expected  that  ve  ahoiild  take  bis  estimara 
for  a  peace  eetablishmptit  solely  on  his  word. 

This  eatimate  which  he  gives,'  is  the  great  groundwork 
his  plan  for  the  national  redemption ;  and  it  ousht  to  be 
well  and  firmly  laid,  or  what  nmat  hecome  of  the  super- 
Htructure  ?  One  would  have  thought  the  natural  method  in 
a  plan  of  reformation  would  be,  to  take  the  present  existing 
estiiiiatea  as  they  stand ;  and  then  to  show  what  mav  be 
practicably  and  safely  defalcated  from  them.  This  would,  I 
aay,  be  the  uatural  course ;  and  what  would  he  expected 
from  a  man  of  business.  But  this  author  takes  a  very  dif- 
ferent method.  For  the  ground  of  hia  speculation  of  a  pre- 
sent peace  establishment,  he  resorts  to  a  former  speculation 
of  the  same  kind,  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  minister  of 
the  year  1764.  Indeed  it  never  existed  anywhere  else.* 
"The  plan,"  says  he,  with  his  usual  ease,  "has  been  al- 
ready formed,  and  the  outhne  drawn,  by  the  administration 
of  17S4.  I  shall  attempt  to  fill  up  the  void  and  obliterated 
parts,  and  trace  its  operation.  The  standing  expense  of  the 
present  (his  projectad)  peace  establishment,  improved  hy  the 
experience  of  the  two  last  years,  may  be  thua  estimated ;"  and 
be  estimates  it  at  £3,468,161. 

Here  too  it  would  he  natural  to  expect  some  reaaona  for 
condemning  the  subsequent  actual  establishments,  which 
have  so  much  transgressed  the  limits  of  his  plan  of  1764,  as 
well  as  some  arguments  in  favour  of  his  new  project ;  which 
has  in  some  articles  exceeded,  in  others  fallen  short,  hut  on 
the  whole  ia  much  below  his  old  one.  Hardly  a  word  on 
any  of  these  points,  the  only  points  however  that  are  in  the 
least  essential ;  for  unless  you  assign  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  several  articles  of  public  charge, 
the  playing  at  establishments  and  estimates  is  an  amusement 
of  no  higher  order,  and  of  much  less  ingenuity,  than  Ques' 
tions  and  commands,  or  What  is  my  thought  like?  To  bring 
more  distinctly  under  the  reader's  view  this  author's  strange 
method  of  proceeding,  I  will  lay  before  him  the  three 
schemes ;  viz.  the  idea  of  the  ministers  in  1764,  the  actual 
estimates  of  the  two  last  years  as  given  by  the  author  him« 
telf,  and  lastly,  the  new  project  of  his  political  miUeimiiun : 

1  P  33  1  Ibid 
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m  of  establisliment  for  17S4,  aa   by  Con- 
siderations, p,  43      ....    '£3,W)9,700 
Medium  of  17G7  and  17G8,  aa  by  State  of  the 

Nation,  p.  29  aiid  30  .  .  ..        8,919,373 

(sent  peace  establish ment,  as  by  the  project 
in  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  33       .  .        3,468,161 

is  not  from  anj-thing  our  author  has  anywhere  said,  lliat 
you  are  enabled  to  fiod  the  ground,  much  less  the  justilica- 
tion,  of  the  immense  difference  between  these  several  sys- 
tems ;  you  must  compare  them  yourself,  article  by  article, 
no  very  pleaaiuc  employment,  by  the  way,  to  compare  the 
agreement  or  dia^reement  of  two  chimeras.  I  now  only 
speak  of  the  comparison  of  his  o'wn  two  projecta.  As  to  the 
latter  of  them,  it  differs  from  the  former,  by  having  some  of 
the  articles  dimiuished,  and  others  increaaed.*  I  find  the 
chief  article  of  reduction  arises  from  the  smaller  deficiency 
of  land  and  malt,  and  of  the  annuity  funds,  which  he  brings 
down  to  £295,561  in  his  new  estimate,  from  £502,400,  which 
he  had  allowed  for  those  articles  in  the  Considerations. 
With  this  reduction,  owing,  as  it  must  be,  merely  to  a 
smaller  deficiency  of  fuuda,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  It 
can  be  no  work  and  no  merit  of  his.  But  with  regard  to  the 
increase,  the  matter  is  very  different.  It  is  all  his  own ;  the 
public  is  loaded  (for  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary) 
entirely  gratit.  The  chief  articles  of  the  increase  are  on  tde 
navy,'  and  on  the  army  and  ordnance  estraordinaries ;  the 
navy  being  estimated  in  hia  Staie  of  the  Nation  £50,000  a 
year  more,  and  the  army  and  ordnance  estraordinariea 
£40,000  more,  than  he  had  thought  proper  to  allow  for 
them  in  that  estimate  in  his  Contideraiions,  which  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  present  project.  He  has  given  no  sort 
of  reason,  stated  no  sort  of  necessity,  for  this  additional  al- 
lowance, either  in  the  one  article  or  the  other.  "What  is 
stronger,  he  admits  that  his  allowance  for  the  army  and 
lanoe  extras  is  too  great,  and  expressly  refers  you  to  the 
iiideratiom ;*    where,  far  from  giving  £75,000  a  year  to 

'  The  figures  in  Uib  Considerali  jna  are  wrongly  cast  up ;  il  should  In 
«3,60S,7(X1. 

■  Conudcntiong,  p.  43. 

■  Ibid. 
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that  Bcrrice,  as  the  Slate  of  the  Katwn  haa  done,  the  ftiithor 
apprehends  his  own  scanty  provieion  of  £35,000  to  be  by  far 
too  conaideroble,  and  thinks  it  may  well  admit  of  further  r^ 
ductiona.^  Thus,  according  to  hia  own  priociples,  this  great 
economiat  falls  into  a  Ticioui  prodigality ;  and  is  as  far  in  bia 
estimate  from  a  conaiatency  with  his  own  principlea  as  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  aervicea. 

Still,  however,  hia  present  estab[ifllunent  differs  from  iti 
archetype  of  1761,  by  being,  thouch  raiaed  in  particular 
parts,  upon  the  whole  about  £141,000  smaller.  It  is  im- 
proved, he  tells  UH,  by  the  experience  oi'  the  two  last  years. 
Cue  would  have  concluded  that  the  peace  establishment  o£ 
these  two  yeara  had  been  leas  than  that  of  1764,  in  order  to 
suggest  to  the  author  his  improvements,  which  enabled  him 
to  reduce  it.  But  how  does  that  turn  out  ? 
Peace  establishment  =  1767  and  1768,  medium  £3,919,375 
Ditto,  estimate  in  the  Considerations,  for  1764       3,609,700 


Difference     £     309,675 

'  ThaiulhoroflheStaWof  theNtttion,  p.  34.  Informs  ub,  iLat  the  sum 

of  £75,000  Hlldwed  by  bim  toi  Ihe  extras  of  the  onay  and  ordnance,  is  fai 

leu  Hun  was  allowed  for  the  Bamo  service  in  Ihe  yeara  17G7  nud   1768. 

It  is  so  undoubtedly,  and  by  at  leaal  £':iUO.OOO.      He  sees  that  he  cannut 

■bide  by  the  plan  of  tha  Considerations  in  this  point,  nur  is  be  wdling 

wholly  to  give  it  up.    Such  aa  enormous  diffurenco  as  that  between 

£33,000  and  £300,000  puts  him  to  a  stand.    Should  be  adopt  the  Utter 

plan  of  Laeraasod  expense,  he  must  then  caufesa  that  be  had,  on  a  former 

casiuii,  cBregiDUBly  trifled  with  Ihe  public ;    at  the  same  time  all  Ills 

;ure  promises  of  reduction  must  fall  to  the  ground.     If  he  sluck  lo  the 

l&,OW  ba  «M  lura  Ibat  eveiy  one  must  expect  from  him  some  account 

■  ellarjK  came  to  continue  ever  Binc«  the  war,  when  it 

It  friend  in  parliament,  and  his 

on.   In  this  strait  be 
!e  of  the  aerviee,  he 

l>eiieSL  also  from  the  original 
i'!i  will  not  suffer  biro  to  escape 
"  '0 ;  for  Ihal  is  the  sum  he  has 
ilj  be  required,  but  as  making 
.ilile  contiiigency.    See  that  au 
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A  TBflt  incivaae  instead  of  diminutton.  The  experience  then 
of  the  two  last  years  ought  naturally  to  have  givoo  the  idea 
of  a  heavier  eatablishmeDt ;  but  this  writer  is  able  to  dimiiuBh 
by  increasing,  and  to  draw  the  effects  of  subtraction  from 
the  operations  of  addition.  By  means  of  these  new  powers, 
he  may  certainly  do  whatever  be  pleases.  He  ia  indeed 
moderate  enough  in  the  use  of  them,  and  condescends  to 
settle  his  establishments  at  £3,468,161  8_j-ear. 

However,  he  baa  not  yet  done  with  it ;  he  has  furtlier 
ideas  of  saving,  and  new  resources  of  revenue.  These  addi- 
tional savings  are  principally  two :  Ist,  It  it  to  be  hoped,' 
says  he,  that  the  sum  of  £250,000  (vrbicb  in  the  estimate  he 
allowa  for  the  deficiency  of  laud  and  malt)  will  be  less  by 
£37,924.^ 

2nd,  That  the  sum  of  £20,000  allowed  for  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  £1,800  for  American  Surveys,  will  soon  cease 
to  be  uecessary,  as  the  Bervices  will  be  completed, 

"What  follows,  with  regard  to  the  resources,*  ia  very  well 
worthy  the  reader's  attention.  "  Of  this  estimate,"  saya  he, 
"upwards  of  £300,000  will  be  for  the  plantation  service; 
and  that  sum,  /  hope,  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies 
myht  be  induced  to  take  off  Great  Britain,  and  deiray  be- 
tween them,  in  the  proportion  of  £200,000  by  the  colonies, 
and  £100,000  by  Ireland." 

Such  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  scheme.  Take  his  re- 
duced estimate,  and  his  further  reductions,  and  his  reaourcea 
altogether,  and  the  result  will  be  ;  He  will  certainly  lower 
the  provision  made  for  the  navy.     He  will  cut  off  largely 

'  P.  3J. 

'  In  making  up  thia  account,  ho  falls  inlu  a.  surprising  fxtoi  of  Brilhme- 
tic.  "  Tlie  deficiency  of  lie  land-lBX  in  Uie  year  17ft4  and  1755,  ■  when  it 
WHS  «t  ■it.,  amounted  to  no  more,  on  a  medium,  than  £49,372 ;  to  which 
if  we  add  half  ths  aum,  it  till  give  us  £79,Of>B  aa  tLe  peace  deficiency 
•13.." 

Total £  49,372 

Add  the  half      ....  24,ti86 


le  mskes  £79,058.  This  is  indeed  in  diafavour  of  his  argumeDt; 
,t  we  iball  see  that  ha  has  iraya,  by  otl)et  eiroia,  of  reimbursiiig  himul£ 
•  P.  34. 


I 
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(Gud  knowB  what  or  lion)  from  the  army  and  ordnance  etf 
triordinaries.  He  may  be  expected  to  cut  off  more.  He 
h>pf4  that  the  deficieacies  on  land  and  malt  will  be  lc«a  than 
usual  1  and  be  h^et  that  America  and  Ireland  might  be 
induced  to  take  off  £300,000  of  our  annual  charges. 

If  any  one  of  these  Hopea,  Mighta,  iDaiouatioas,  En>ect- 
atiouB,  and  Inducements,  aliould  fail  him,  there  will  be  a  form- 
id&ble  gaping  breach  in  his  whole  project.  If  all  of  theia. 
■hoiild  fail,  he  haa  left  the  nation  without  a  glimmering  of  hope 
in  thla  thick  night  of  terrors  which  hehasthought  lit  toBpre*d 
about  us.  If  every  one  of  them,  which,  attended  with  site-. 
cess,  would  signify  anything  to  our  revenue,  can  have  no 
effect  but  to  add  to  our  distractions  and  dangers,  we  shall  be.' 
il'  poBBible  in  a  still  worse  conditioa  from  hie  projects  of  cure, 
than  he  represents  us  from  our  original  disorders. 

Before  we  examine  into  the  consequences  of  these  schemea, 
■nd  the  probability  of  these  aa^nnga,  let  us  suppose  them  all 
real  and  all  safe,  and  then  see  what  it  is  they  amount  to,  and 
how  Ue  reasons  on  them : 

Deficiency  on  land  and  malt,  lees  by     ,     £  37,000 
Foundling  Hospital  ....     20,000 

American  Surveys         ....  1,800 

£  58,800 
This  is  the  amount  of  the  only  articles  of  saving  he  speci- 
fies ;  and  yet  he  chooses  to  assert,  "  that  we  may  venture  on 
the  credit  of  them  to  reduce  the  standing  eipeusea  of  the 
estimate  (from  £3,468,161)  to  £3,300,000 ;"'  that  is,  for  a 
saving  of  £5S,000  he  is  not  ashamed  to  take  credit  for  a 
defalcation  from  his  own  ideal  establishment  in  a  sura  of  no 
leas  than  £168,161 !  Suppose  even  that  we  were  to  take  up 
tiie  estimate  of  the  Considerations,  (which  is  however  aban- 
doned in  the  State  of  the  Nation,)  and  reduce  his  £75,000 
extraordinaries  to  the  original  £35,000,  still  all  these  savings 
joined  together  give  us  but  £98,000;  that  is,  near  £70,000 
short  of  the  credit  he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither 
given  any  reason,  nor  furnished  any  data  whatsoever  fof 
others  to  reason  upou. 

Such  are  hia  savrngs,  as  operatiag  on  his  own  project  of  a 
'  F.  43. 


K  others  to  re 
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pe&ce  establiBbment.  let  ua  now  conaider  tbem  u  tbey  at 
feet  the  existing  establishment  and  our  actual  services.  Ha 
tells  us.  the  sum  allowed  in  hie  estimate  for  t!ie  cavy  ia 
"  £69,321  lees  than  the  grant  for  that  serni%  in  1767  :  bat 
in  that  grant  £30,000  was  included  for  the  purchase  of  hemp, 
and  a  caving  of  about  £25,000  was  made  in  that  year."  The 
author  has  got  some  secret  in  arithmetic.  These  two  sums 
put  together  amount,  in  the  ordinary  waj  of  compatiDg,  to 
£55,000.  and  not  to  £60,321.  On  what  principle  has  he 
chosen  to  take  credit  for  £14,321  more?  To  what  thia 
strange  inaccuracy  is  owing  I  cannot  possibly  comprehend ; 
nor  is  it  very  material,  where  the  logic  is  so  bad,  and  the 
policy  so  erroneous,  whether  the  arithmetic  be  just  or  other- 
wise. But  in  a  acbeme  for  making  this  nation  "happy  at 
home  and  respected  abroad,  formidable  in  war  and  flourish* 
ing  in  peace,"  it  is  surely  a  little  unfortunate  for  us,  that  hi 
bos  picked  out  the  Naiyy,  as  the  very  first  object  of  his  eco- 
nomical experiments.  Of  all  the  public  services,  that  of  thti 
navy  is  the  one  in  which  tampering  may  be  of  the  greatest 
danger,  which  can  worst  be  supplied  upon  an  emei^ney, 
and  of  which  any  failure  draws  after  it  the  longest  and 
heaviest  train  of  consequences.  I  am  &r  from  saying,  that 
this  or  any  service  ought  not  to  be  conducted  with  economy. 
But  I  wiU  never  suffer  the  sacred  name  of  economy  to  be 
bestowed  upon  arbitrary  defalcation  of  charge.  The  author 
tells  us  himself,  "  that  to  eufler  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour 
for  want  of  repairs  and  marines,  would  be  to  invite  destnie- 
tion."  It  would  be  so.  When  the  author  talks  therefore 
of  savings  oa  the  navy  estimate,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
let  us  know,  not  what  sums  be  will  cut  off,  but  what  branch 
of  that  service  be  deems  superfluous.  Instead  of  putting  us 
off  with  unmeaning  generalities,  he  ought  to  have  stated 
what  naval  force,  what  naval  works,  and  what  naval  stores, 
[with  the  lowest  estimated  expense,  are  necessary  to  keep 
bur  marine  in  a  condition  commensurate  to  its  great  enils, 
Bijid  this  too  not  for  the  contracted  and  deceitful  space  of  a 
Ptlngle  year,  but  for  some  reasonable  term.  Everybody  knows 
that  many  charges  cannot  be  in  their  nature  regular  or  an- 
nual. In  the  year  1767  a  stock  of  hemp,  Ac.  was  to  be  laid 
that  charge  intermits,  but  it  does  not  end.  Other 
"  other  kinds  take  their  place.     Qreat  works  ara 
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now  currying  on  at  Portsmouth,  but  not  of  greater  mi^ 
nitude  than  utility ;  and  they  must  be  provided  for.  A 
year's  estimate  is  therefore  no  juHt  idea  at  all  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  establishment.  Had  the  author  opened  this  matter 
upon  these  plain  principles,  a  judgment  might  haye  been 
formed,  how  far  be  had  contrived  to  reconcile  national  de- 
fence with  public  economy.  Till  he  has  done  it,  those  who  had 
rather  depend  on  any  man'a  reason  than  the  greatest  man's 
authority,  will  not  give  him  credit  on  this  head,  for  the  saving 
of  a  single  shilling.  As  to  those  savings  which  are  already 
made,  op  in  course  of  being  made,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them  ;  they  caa  be  no  part  of 
his  project,  considered  as  a  plan  of  reformation.  J  greatly  fear 
that  the  error  has  not  lately  been  on  the  side  of  profusion. 

Another  head  is  the  saving  on  the  army  and  ordnance  ei- 
traordinaries,  particularly  in  the  American  branch.  What 
or  how  much  reduction  may  be  made,  none  of  us,  I  believe, 
can  with  any  faimesa  pretend  to  say  ;  very  little,  I  am  con- 
vinced. The  state  of  America  is  extremely  unsettled  j  more 
troops  have  been  sent  tliither ;  new  dispositions  have  been 
made  ;  and  this  augmentation  of  number,  and  change  of  dis- 
position, has  rarely,  I  believe,  the  effect  of  lessening  the  bill 
for  estraordinaries,  which,  if  not  this  year,  yet  in  the  next 
we  must  certainly  feel.  Care  has  not  been  wanting  to  in- 
troduce economy  into  that  part  of  the  service.  The  author'a 
freat  friend  has  made,  I  admit,  some  regulations  ;  his  imme- 
iate  successors  have  made  more  and  better.  This  part  will 
be  handled  more  ably  and  more  minutely  at  another  time; 
but  no  one  can  cut  down  this  bill  of  extraordinaries  at  hii 
pleasure.  The  author  has  given  us  nothing,  but  his  word, 
for  any  certain  or  considerable  reduction  ;  and  this  we  ought 
to  be  the  more  cautious  in  taking,  as  he  has  promised  great 
■avings  in  his  Ootitiderafione,  which  he  has  not  chosen  to 
■bide  bv  in  his  State  of  the  Nation. 

On  this  head  also  of  the  American  estraordinaries,  he  can 
take  credit  tor  nothing.  As  to  his  next,  the  lessening  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  land  and  malt  tai,  particularly  of  the  malt 
tax  ;  any  person  the  least  conversant  in  that  subject  cannot 
avoid  a  smile.  This  deficiency  arises  from  charge  of  collec- 
tion, from  anticipation,  and  from  defective  produce.  What 
boa  the  author  said  on  the  reduction  of  any  head  of  thii  d»> 
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ieiicy  upon  the  land  tax  f  On  these  pointe  he  is  absolutely 
Btlent,  Ab  to  the  deficiency  on  the  malt  tai,  which  is  chiefly 
owing  to  B  delea^ive  produce,  he  has,  and  can  have,  nothing 
to  propose.  If  this  deficiency  should  be  lessened  by  the  in- 
crease of  malting  in  any  years  more  than  in  others,  (as  it  ii 
a  greatly  fluctuating  object,)  how  much  of  this  obligation 
shall  we  owe  to  this  author's  ministry  ?  will  it  not  be  the 
case  under  any  administration  F  must  it  not  go  to  the  gene- 
ral service  of  the  year,  in  some  way  or  other,  let  the  finances 
be  in  whose  hands  they  will  P  But  why  take  credit  for  so 
extremely  reduced  a  deficiency  at  all  F  I  can  tell  him  he  has 
no  rational  ground  for  it  in  the  produce  of  the  year  1767  ; 
and  I  suspect  will  have  full  as  little  reason  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  year  176S.  That  produce  may  indeed  become 
greater,  and  the  deficiency  of  course  will  be  less.  It  may  too 
Be  far  otherwise.  A  fair  and  judicious  financier  wJD  not,  as 
this  writer  has  done,  for  tlte  sake  of  making  out  a  specious 
account,  select  a  favourable  year  or  two,  at  remote  periods, 
and  ground  his  calculations  on  those.  In  1768  he  will  not 
take  the  deficiencies  of  1753  and  1754  for  his  standard. 
Sober  men  have  hitherto  (and  must  continue  this  course,  to 
preserve  this  character)  taken  indifferently  the  mediums  of 
the  years  immediately  preceding.  But  a  person  who  has 
a  ficiieme  from  which  he  promises  much  to  the  public  ought 
to  he  still  more  cautious  ;  he  should  ground  his  speculation 
rather  on  the  lowest  mediums  ;  because  all  new  achemea  are 
known  to  be  subject  to  some  defect  or  failure  not  foreseen ; 
and  which  therefore  every  prudent  proposer  will  he  ready  to 
allow  for,  in  order  to  lay  lus  foundation  as  tow  and  as  solid 
as  possible.  Quite  contrary  is  the  practice  of  some  poli- 
ticians. They  first  propose  savings,  which  they  well  know 
cannot  be  made,  in  order  to  get  a  reputation  for  economy. 
In  due  time  they  assume  another,  but  a  different  method,  by 
providing  for  the  service  they  had  before  cut  ofi'  or  straitened, 
and  which  they  can  then  very  easily  prove  to  be  necessary.  In 
the  same  spirit  t]\ey  raise  magnificent  ideas  of  revenue  on 
fimds  which  they  know  to  he  insufficient.  Afterwania,  who 
can  blame  them,  if  they  do  not  satisfy  the  public  desires  ? 
They  are  great  artificers  ;  but  they  cannot  work  without  ma- 
terials. 

These  are  some  of  the  little  arts  of  great  staleamen.    To 
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flui^li  we  leave  tbem,  and  follow  wliere  the  author  leads  nsi 
to  hiB  neit  resource,  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Whatever 
particular  virtue  there  ib  in  the  mode  of  this  saTing,  then 
eeeins  to  he  nothing  at  all  new,  and  indeed  nothing  wonder- 
fully important  in  it.  The  Bum  annually  voted  for  the  8up- 
port  of  the  Foundling  Kospital  baa  heen  in  a  former  parlia- 
ment  limited  to  the  estubbehment  of  the  rhildren  then  in 
the  hospital.  When  they  are  apprenticed,  thia  proviaion  will 
ceaae.  It  will  therefore  fall  in  more  or  leas  at  different 
tiinea  ;  and  will  at  length  cease  entirely.  But,  until  it  doea, 
we  cannot  reckon  upon  it  as  the  saving  on  the  estabUBhment 
of  any  given  year  :  nor  can  any  one  conceive  how  the  author 
cornea  to  mention  this,  any  more  than  some  other  articleB,u 
a  part  of  a  iieta  plan  of  economy  which  ia  to  retrieve  our  af- 
fairs. This  charge  will  indeed  cease  in  it^  own  time.  But 
will  no  other  succeed  to  it  P  Has  he  ever  known  the  public 
free  from  some  contingent  charge,  either  for  the  just  support 
of  royal  dignity,  or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  public 
charity,  or  for  public  service  ?  doea  he  choose  to  flatter  hia 
readera  that  no  such  will  ever  return  ?  or  does  he  in  good 
earnest  declare,  that  let  the  reason,  or  necessity,  be  what  they 
will,  he  is  resolved  not  to  provide  for  such  services  ? 

Another  resource  of  economy  yet  remains,  for  he  gleana 
the  field  very  closely,  £1800  for  the  American  Burveya. 
Why  what  signifies  a  dispute  about  trifles  ?  he  shall  have  it. 
But  while  he  ia  carrying  it  ofl",  I  shall  just  whisper  in  his  ear, 
that  neither  the  saving  that  is  allowed,  nor  that  which  is 
doubted  of,  can  at  all  belong  to  that  future  proposed  adminis- 
tration, whose  touch  is  to  cure  all  our  evils.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  belong  equally  (as  indeed  all  the  rest  do)  to  the 
present  administration,  to  sJiy  administration ;  because  they 
are  the  gift  of  time,  and  not  the  bounty  of  the  exchequer. 

I  have  now  done  with  all  the  minor,  preparatory  parts  of 
the  author's  scheme,  the  several  articles  of  saving  which  he 
proposes.  At  length  comes  the  capital  operation,  his  new 
resources.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  from 
America  and  Ireland. — Alas!  alaa  !  if  that  too  should  lail  ua, 
what  will  become  of  this  poor  undone  nation  ?  The  author, 
in  a  tone  of  great  humility,  hopes  they  may  be  induced  to  pay 
it.  Well,  if  that  be  all,  we  may  hope  so  too ;  and  for  any 
%ht  he  Ib  pleased  to  give  us  into  the  ground  of  this  hope, 
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and  the  ways  aiid  means  of  this  ioducemeiit,  here  is  a  speedy 
end  both  uf  the  question  and  the  revenue. 

It  is  the  cooatant  cuatom  of  this  author,  in  all  hia  writing!, 
to  take  it  for  grunted,  that  he  has  given  you  a.  revenue,  when- 
ever he  can  point  out  to  you  where  you  may  have  money,  ii 
you  can  contrive  how  to  get  it;  and  this  seems  to  bethe 
Biaster-pieco  of  his  financial  ability.  1  think  however,  in 
his  way  of  proceeding,  he  has  behaved  rather  like  a  hnrah 
Btep-dmne,  than  a  kind  nuraiug-m other  to  his  country.  Why 
stop  at  £300,000  p  If  hia  state  of  things  he  at  all  founded, 
America  and  Ireland  are  much  better  able  to  pay  £600,000 
than  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  half  that  aura.  How- 
ever, let  us  forgive  him  thia  one  inatance  of  tendemeas  to- 
wards  Ireland  and  the  colonies. 

He  spends  a  vast  deal  of  time,'  in  an  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  Ireland  ia  able  to  bear  greater  impositions.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  poverty  of  the  lower  class  of  people  there, 
is,  ia  a  great  measure,  owing  to  a  watit  of  judicious  taxea ; 
that  a  land  tax  will  enrich  her  tenants ;  that  taxes  are  paid 
in  England  which  are  not  paid  there ;  that  the  colony  trade 
is  increased  above  £100,000  since  the  peace;  that  she  onght 
to  have  ftirther  indulgence  in  that  trade ;  and  ought  to  hava 
further  privileges  in  the  woollen  mauufacture.  From  thes« 
premises,  of  what  she  has,  what  she  has  not,  and  what  shu 
ought  tohave,  he  infers  that  Ireland  will  contribute  £100,00<t 
towards  the  eitraordinaries  of  the  American  establishment 

I  shall  make  no  objeetious  whatBoever,  logical  or  linancinl, 
to  this  reasoning :  many  occur ;  but  they  would  lead  nie 
from  my  purpose,  from  which  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverteil, 
because  it  seems  to  me  of  no  small  importance.  It  will  be 
just  enough  to  hint,  what  I  dare  say  many  readers  have  he- 
fore  observed,  that  when  any  man  proposes  new  taxes  in  a 
country  with  which  he  is  not  personally  conversant  by  reai- 
dence  or  office,  he  ought  to  lay  open  its  situation  much  more 
minutely  and  critically  than  this  author  has  done,  or  than 
perhaps  he  is  able  to  do.  He  ought  not  to  content  hinisi'lf 
with  saying  that  a  single  article  of  her  trade  is  increased 
£100,000  a  year ;  he  ought,  if  he  argues  from  the  increase  ot 
trade  to  the  increase  of  taies,  to  state  the  whole  trade,  and 
not  one  branch  of  trade  only  1  He  ought  to  enter  fully  into 
_  '  P.35. 
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tbe  si^te  of  its  remittanceB,  and  tbe  course  of  its  excliange 
iie  ought  likewise  to  examine  whether  all  its  eBtahlishments 
tre  increased  or  dimiuiBhed ;  and  whether  it  incurs  or  dia- 
chargea  debta  aimuaUj.  But  I  pasa  over  all  thia ;  and  am 
content  to  ask  a  few  plain  ^ueetions. 

Doea  the  author  then  seriously  mean  to  propose  in  parlia* 
ment  a  land  tai,  or  aiiy  tax  for  £100,000  a  year  uprai 
Ireland  p  If  he  doea,  and  if  fatally,  by  hia  temerity  and  our 
weakness,  he  should  succeed ;  then  I  say  he  will  throw  the 
whole  empire  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  into  mortal 
convulsions.  What  ia  it  that  can  satialy  the  furious  and 
perturbed  mind  of  this  man ;  is  it  not  enough  for  him  that 
such  projects  have  alienated  our  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  and  not  to  propose  violently  to  tear  our  sister  king- 
dora  alHO  from  our  aide,  and  to  convince  every  dependent 
part  of  the  empire,  that  when  a  little  ni<Hiey  ia  to  be  raised, 
we  have  no  sort  of  regard  to  their  ancient  customs,  their 
opiniona,  their  circumstances,  or  their  affections?  He  faaa 
however  a  dovcewr  for  Ireland  in  hia  pocket ;  benefits  in 
trade,  by  opening  tbe  woollen  manufacture  to  that  nation. 
A  very  right  idea  in  my  opinion ;  but  not  more  strong  in 
reason,  than  likely  to  be  opposed  by  the  most  powerful  and 
most  violent  of  all  local  prejudices  and  popular  paasiona. 
First,  a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  his  acheutes  of  taxation  in 
America;  he  then  proposes  one  which  will  act  all  Ireland  in 
a  blaze ;  and  his  way  of  quenching  both  is  by  a  plan  which 
may  kindle  perhaps  ten  times  a  greater  flame  in  Britain. 

Win  the  author  pledge  himself  previously  to  his  proposal 
of  such  a  tax,  to  car^  this  enlargement  of  the  Irish  trade; 
if  lie  does  not,  then  the  tax  will  be  certain ;  the  benefit  will 
be  less  than  problematical.  In  this  view  hia  compensation 
to  Ireland  vanishes  into  smoke ;  the  tax  to  their  prejudices 
will  appear  stark  naked  iu  the  light  of  an  act  of  artitrary 
power  and  oppression.  But  if  be  should  propose  the  benefit 
and  tax  toscther,  then  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  very  high 
and  spirited  peo[de,  would  thmk  it  the  worst  bargain  in  the 
world.  They  would  look  upon  the  one  as  wholly  vitiated 
and  poisoned  by  the  other;  and,  if  they  could  not  be 
separated,  would  infallibly  resist  them  both  together.  Here 
would  be  taxes  indeed,  amounting  to  a  handsome  »um; 
£1110,000  very  effectually  voted,  and  pasaal  throogfa  tite  beat 
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and  most  autlientic  forms ;  but  how  to  be  collected  ?  Thi* 
IB  his  perpetual  manner.  One  of  his  projects  depends  for 
success  upon  another  project,  and  this  upon  a  third,  all  of 
them  equally  visionaJT.  Hie  finance  ia  like  the  Indiax 
philosophy ;  his  ^arth  u  poised  on  the  horna  of  a  bull,  fail 
bull  etanda  upon  an  elephant,  hia  elephant  is  supported  by 
a  tortoiee ;  and  bo  on  for  ever. 

As  to  his  American  £200,000  a  year,  he  is  satisfied  to  re- 
peat gravely,  as  be  has  done  an  hundred  times  before,  that 
the  Americans  are  able  to  pay  it.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 
Does  he  lay  open  any  part  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  it,  without  plunging  ourselves  into  calamities 
that  outweigh  tenfold  the  proposed  benefit  P  or  does  he 
show  how  they  may  be  induced  to  submit  to  it  quietly  ?  or 
does  he  give  any  satisfaction  concerning  the  mode  of  levying 
it ;  in  commercial  colonies,  one  of  the  most  imporrant  and 
difficult  of  all  considerations?  Nothing  like  it.  To  the 
stamp  act,  whatever  its  excellencies  may  be,  I  think  he  will 
not  in  reality  recur,  or  even  choose  to  assert  that  lie  raeans 
to  do  so,  in  case  hia  minister  abould  come  again  into  power. 
If  he  does,  I  will  predict  that  some  of  the  fastest  friends  of 
that  minister  will  desert  him  upon  this  point.  As  to  port 
duties,  he  has  damned  them  all  in  the  lump,  by  declaring 
them  "contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  colonization,  and 
not  less  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  to 
those  of  the  colonies. "^  Surely  this  single  observation  of  his 
ought  to  have  taught  him  a  liitle  caution ;  he  ought  to  have 
begun  to  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  something  in  the 
nature  of  commercial  colonies,  which  renders  them  an  unfit 
object  of  taxation ;  when  port  duties,  so  large  a  fund  of 
revenue  in  all  countries,  are  by  himself  found,  in  this  case, 
not  only  improper,  but  destructive.  However,  he  has  here 
pretty  well  narrowed  the  field  of  taxation.  Stamp  act, 
hardly  to  be  resumed.  Port  duties,  mischievous.  Eicisea, 
I  believe,  he  will  scarcely  think  worth  the  collection  (if  any 
revenue  should  be  so)  in  America.  Land  tax  (notwithstand- 
ing his  opinion  of  its  immense  use  to  agriculture)  he  will 
not  directly  propose,  before  he  has  thought  again  and  again 
on  the  subject.  Indeed  be  very  readily  recommenda  it  for 
Ireland,  and  seems  to  think  it  not  improper  for  America; 
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because,  he  obaerves,  they  already  raiBe  moHt  of  their  tarn 
internally,  inchiding  this  tr»i.  A  most  curious  reason,  trulv! 
]iecause  their  lands  are  already  heavily  burthened,  he  thinks 
it  right  to  burthen  tliem  still  t'lirther.  But  he  will  recotlecl, 
for  Burely  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  that  the  lands  of 
America  are  not,  as  in  England,  let  at  a  rent  certain  in 
money,  and  therefore  cannot,  as  here,  be  taxed  at  a  eertMn 
pound  rate.  They  value  them  in  groaa  among  themaelTCBi 
and  none  but  themselvee  in  their  eeveral  districts  can  value 
them.  Without  their  hearty  concurrence  and  co-operation, 
it  is  evidont,  we  cannot  advance  a  step  in  the  assessing  or 
collecting  any  land  tax.  As  to  the  taiea  which  in  aome 
places  the  Americans  pay  by  the  acre,  they  are  merely  duties 
of  regulation :  they  are  small ;  and  to  increase  them,  not- 
withstanding the  secret  virtues  of  a  land  tax,  would  be  the 
moat  eifeetual  means  of  preventing  that  cultivation  they  are 
intended  to  promote.  Besides,  the  whole  country  is  heavily 
in  arrear  already  for  land  taxes  and  quit  rents.  Tbey  have 
different  methods  of  taxation  in  the  different  provinces, 
agreeable  to  their  several  local  circumstances.  In  New 
England  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  their  revenue  is  raised 
by  faffalty  taaxe  and  eapilaiiom.  Such  is  the  method  in 
many  others.  It  is  obvious  that  parliament,  unassisted  by 
the  colonies  themselves,  cannot  take  so  much  as  a  single 
step  in  this  mode  of  tasation.  Then  what  tax  is  it  he  will 
impose  P  Why,  after  all  the  boasting  speeches  and  writingi 
of  his  faction  for  these  four  years,  after  all  the  vain  expect 
tions  which  they  have  held  out  to  a  deluded  public,  thii 
their  great  advocate,  after  twisting  the  subject  every  way, 
after  writhing  himself  in  every  posture,  after  knocking  at 
every  door,  is  obliged  fairly  to  abandon  every  mode  of  taxa- 
tion whatsoever  in  America.  He  thinks'  it  the  best  method 
fop  parliament  to  impose  the  sum,  and  reserve  the  account 
to  itself,  leaving  the  mode  of  taxation  to  the  colonies.  But 
how  and  in  what  proportion?  what  does  the  author  say?  0, 
not  a  single  syllable  on  this  the  most  material  part  of  the 
whole  question.  Will  he,  in  parliament,  undertake  to  settlo  I 
the  proportions  of  such  payments  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Nevia,  • 
in  no  fewer  than  sis  and  twenty  different  countries,  varying 
in  almost  every  possible  circumstance  one  &am  another  r 
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If  he  does,  I  tell  him,  he  ailjourns  hia  revenue  to  a  very  lonw 
Aiy.  If  he  leaves  it  to  themseLves  to  settle  theae  propor- 
tions, he  adjouma  it  to  doomaday. 

Then  what  does  he  get  by  this  method  on  the  side  of 
acjuieacence  ?  Will  the  people  of  America  relish  this  course, 
of  giving  and  granting  and  applying  their  money,  the  bettor 
because  their  assemblies  are  made  commissioners  of  the 
taxes  P  This  is  far  worse  than  all  hia  former  projects ;  for 
here,  if  the  aasemblies  shall  refuse,  or  delay,  or  be  negligent, 
or  fraudulent,  in  this  new-imposed  duty,  we  are  wholly  witli- 
out  remedy;  and  neither  our  cuatom-house  ofBctrs,  nor  our 
troops,  nor  our  armed  ships,  can  be  of  the  least  use  in  the 
collection.  No  idea  can  be  more  contemptible  (I  will  not 
call  it  an  oppressive  one,  the  harshness  is  lost  in  the  folly) 
than  that  oi  proposing  to  get  any  revenue  from  the  Ameri- 
cans but  by  their  freest  and  most  cheerful  consent.  Most 
monied  men  know  their  own  interest  right  well ;  and  are  as 
able  as  any  financier,  in  the  valuation  of  risks.  Yet  I  think 
this  financier  will  scarcely  find  that  adventurer  hardy 
enough,  at  any  premium,  to  advance  a  shilling  upon  a  vote 
of  Buch  taxes.  Let  him  name  the  man,  or  set  of  men,  that 
would  do  it.  This  is  the  only  proof  of  the  value  of  reve- 
nues ;  what  would  an  interested  man  rate  them  at  ?  Hia 
subscription  would  he  at  ninety-nine  per  cent,  discount  the 
very  first  day  of  its  opening.  Here  is  our  only  national 
security  from  ruin;  a  security  imon  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  venture  a  shilling  of  his  fortune.  Tet  he  puts 
down  those  articles  as  gravely  in  his  supply  for  the  peace 
establishment,  as  if  the  money  had  been  all  fairly  lodged  in 
the  exchequer. 

American  revenue        .         .         .     £200,000 
Ireland 100,000 

Very  handsome  indeed !  But  if  supply  is  to  be  got  in  such  a 
manner,  farewell  the  lucrative  mystery  of  finance  \  If  you 
are  to  be  credited  for  savings,  without  showing  how,  why,  or 
with  what  safety,  they  are  to  be  made;  and  for  revenues, 
without  specifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or  at 
what  eipeose,  they  are  to  he  collected ;  there  is  not  a  clerk 
in  a  public  office  who  may  not  outbid  this  author,  or  hii 
g   fneai,  for  the  department  of  chancellor  of  the  exclequer; 
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not  KD  apprentice  in  the  citj',  thnt  will  not  strike  out,  with 
the  same  advantagea,  the  same,  or  a  much  larger,  plan  of 
Bupply. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  author  a  schenw 
for  saving  us  from  impending  destruction.  Take  it  even  in 
its  most  favourable  point  of  view,  as  a  thing  within  possi' 
bility ;  and  imagine  what  must  be  the  wisdom  of  this  gen- 
tleman, or  his  opinion  of  ours,  who  could  first  think  ot  re- 
presenting this  nation  in  such  a  state,  as  no  friend  can  look 
upon  but  with  horror,  and  scarcely  an  enemy  without  com- 
passion, and  afterwarde  of  diverting  himself  with  such  inade- 
quate, impracticable,  puerile  method^  for  our  relief  p  Jt 
tuese  had  been  the  dreams  of  some  unknown,  unnamed,  and 
nameless  writer,  they  would  escite  no  alarm  ;  their  weatnesa 
had  been  an  antidote  to  their  malignity.  But  as  tbey  are 
universally  believed  to  be  written  by  the  hand,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  under  the  immediate  direction, 
of  a  person  who  has  been  in  the  management  of  the  highest 
affairs,  and  may  soon  be  in  the  same  situation,  I  think  it  ia 
not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  our  greatest  consolations,  that 
the  yet  remaining  power  of  this  kingdom  is  to  be  employed 
in  an  attempt  to  realize  notions  that  are  at  once  so  frivolous, 
and  so  full  of  danger.  That  consideration  will  justify  me  in 
dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  difBculties  of  the  nation,  and 
the  solutions  of  our  author. 

I  am  then  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in  the  least 
alarmed  about  our  situation,  let  his  outcry  be  what  he 
pleases.  I  will  give  him  a  reason  for  my  opinion,  which,  I 
think,  he  cannot  dispute.  All  that  he  bestows  upon  the 
nation,  which  it  does  not  possess  without  him,  and  sup- 
posing it  all  sure  money,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sum  of 
£300,000  a  year.  This,  he  thinks,  will  do  the  business  com- 
pletely, and  render  us  flourishing  at  home  and  respectable 
abroad.  If  the  option  between  glory  and  shame,  if  our  sal- 
vation or  destruction,  depended  on  this  sum,  it  is  imposaiblfl 
that  he  should  have  been  active,  and  made  a  merit  of  that 
activity,  in  taking  off  a  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax, 
which  came  up  to  his  grand  desideratum,  and  upwards  of 
£100,000  more.  By  this  maneeuvre,  be  left  our  trade,  navi- 
gation, and  manufactures  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  our 
bnances  in  ruin,  our  credit  expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  al 
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3emg  ceded  to  France,  the  coloniea  of  being  torn  to  jiiecee, 
the  BucceBfiion  of  the  crown  at  tlie  mercy  of  our  great  riTal, 
«nd  the  kingdom  itself  on  the  verv  point  of  l>eooiniag  tri- 
butary to  that  haughty  power.  All  this  for  want  of  £300,000  j 
for  I  defy  the  reader  to  point  out  any  other  revenue,  op  any 
other  precise  and  defineif  scheme  of  politicB  which  heaaaigna 
for  our  redemption. 

I  know  that  two  thinga  may  be  said  in  hia  defence,  as  bad 
reaeons  are  always  at  band  in  an  indifferent  cau»e  ;  that  he 
was  not  sure  the  money  would  be  applied  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  present  ministers.  I  think  as  ill  of  them 
u  he  doea  to  the  full.  They  have  done  very  near  as  much 
mischief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  conetitution  so  robust  as  this 
is.  Nothing  can  make  them  more  dangerous,  but  that,  as  they 
are  already  in  general  composed  of  his  disciples  and  instru- 
Dients,  they  may  add  to  the  public  calamity  of  their  own 
meaaures,  the  adoption  of  his  projects.  But  be  the  ministera 
what  they  may,  the  author  knows  that  they  could  not  avoid 
applying  this  £450,000  to  the  service  of  the  establish ment, 
as  faitlmtlly  as  he,  or  any  other  minister,  could  do.  I  say 
they  could  not  avoid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all  for  the  ap- 
plication. But  supposing  that  they  should  greatly  mismanage 
this  revenue.  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  mistake  and 
prodigality  before  you  come  to  the  edge  of  ruin.  The  dif- 
lerence  between  the  amount  of  that  real  and  his  imaginary 
revenue  is,  £150,000  a  year,  at  leaat ;  a  tolerable  sum  for 
them  to  play  with  :  this  might  compensate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  author's  economy  and  their  profusion ;  and  still, 
notwithstanding  their  vices  and  ignorance,  the  nation  might 
be  saved.  The  author  ought  alao  to  recollect,  that  a  good 
man  would  hardly  deny,  even  to  the  worst  of  ministers,  the 
means  of  doing  their  duty ;  especially  in  a  crisis  when  our 
being  depended  on  supplying  them  with  some  means  or 
other.  In  such  a  case  their  penury  of  mind,  in  discovering 
resources,  would  make  it  rather  the  more  necessary,  not  to 
strip  such  poor  providers  of  the  little  stock  they  had  in  hand. 

Besides,  here  is  another  subject  of  distress,  and  a  very 
serious  one,  which  puts  us  again  to  a  stand.  The  author 
may  possibly  not  come  into  power  (I  only  state  the  possi- 
bility) ;  he  may  not  always  continue  in  it :  and  if  the  con- 
bury  to  all  this  should  fortunately  for  ub  happen,  what    . 
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iniUT-uice  on  hia  life  esn  be  made,  for  a  sum  adequate  to  lik 
loBB?  Then  we  are  thua  imluckily  situated,  t.liat  tbe  ckaitea 
of  an  American  and  Irish  revenue  of  £300,000  to  be  man* 
aged  by  him,  is  to  save  ns  from  ruin  two  or  three  yean 
hence  at  best,  to  make  ns  happy  at  home  and  glorioni 
abroad ;  and  the  actual  poeseBsion  of  £400.000  English 
taxes  cannot  bo  much  as  protract  our  ruin  without  him.  Se 
we  are  staked  on  fuur  chances ;  his  power,  its  pemanenee, 
the  succees  of  bis  projects,  and  the  duration  of  his  life.  Any 
one  of  these  failing,  we  are  gone.  Propria  hmc  «  donajy*- 
teat !  This  is  no  uniair  representation  ;  ultimately  all  lingB 
on  hiB  life,  because,  in  hia  account  of  every  set  of  men  tliat 
have  held  or  supported  administration,  he  finds  neither  vir- 
tue nor  ability  in  any  but  himself.  Indeed  he  pays  (through 
their  meaaurea)  aome  complimenta  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord 
Despenaer.  But  to  the  latter,  this  is,  I  suppose,  but  a  civil- 
ity to  old  acquaintance ;  to  the  former,  a  little  stroke  of 
Eolitics.  We  may  therefore  fairly  say,  that  our  only  hope  ia 
is  life ;  and  be  haa,  to  make  it  the  more  so,  taken  care  to 
cut  off  any  resource  which  we  possessed  independent  of  him.. 
In  the  next  place  it  may  be  said,  to  excuse  any  appearance 
of  inconsistency  between  the  author's  actions  ana  his  de> 
claratiooa,  that  he  thought  it  right  to  relieTc  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  lay  the  burthen  where  it  ought  to  lie,  on  th« 
colonies.  What!  to  take  off  a  revenue  so  neeesBary  to  oia 
being,  before  anything  whatsoever  was  acquired  in  the  plact 
of  it  ?  Id  prudence,  he  ought  to  have  waited  at  least  for  ths 
first  quarter's  receipt  of  the  new  anonymous  Ameriejal 
revenue  and  Irish  land  tax.  Is  there  something  so  Bpecifie 
for  our  disorders  in  American,  and  something  ao  poiaonoue  it 
English  money,  that  one  is  to  heal,  the  other  to  destroy  uel 
To  say  that  the  landed  interest  could  not  continue  to  pay  )^ 
for  a  year  or  l-wo  longer,  a  more  than  the  author  will  tlif 
tempt  to  prove.  To  say  that  they  would  pay  it  no  longer,  if 
to  treat  the  landed  interest,  in  my  opinion,  very  scurviljii 
To  suppose  that  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of  Engt 
land  do  not  rate  the  commerce,  the  credit,  the  religion,  tin 
liberty,  the  independency  of  their  country,  and  the  succesBic* 
of  their  crown,  at  a  shilling^  in  the  pound  land  tax  !  Thet 
never  gave  him  reason  to  think  so  meanly  of  them.  And,  a 
I  am  rightly  informed,  when  that  ir.essure  waa  debated  il 
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pwliament,  a  very  different  reaion  was  asaigned  by  the  au- 
thor's great  frieud,  aa  well  an  by  others,  for  that  reduction  : 
one  very  different  from  the  critical  and  almost  deaperate 
Btate  of  our  financea.  Some  people  then  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  reduction  might  be  made  without  detriment 
to  the  national  credit,  or  the  due  support  of  a  proper  peace 
establiehmeDt ;  otherwise  it  ia  obvious  that  the  reduction 
could  not  be  defended  in  argument.  So  that  this  author  cannot 
despair  so  much  of  the  commonwealth,  without  this  American 
ana  Irish  revenue,  as  he  pretends  to  do.  If  he  does,  the 
reader  sees  bow  handsomely  be  has  provided  for  ub,  by  voting 
away  one  revenue,  and  by  giving  us  a  pamphlet  on  the  other. 
I  do  not  mean  to  biame  the  reliet  whAch  was  then  given 
by  parliament  to  the  land.  It  was  grounded  on  very  weighty 
reasons.  The  administration  contended  only  for  its  continu- 
ance for  a  year,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  taking  off  the 
shilling  in  the  pound  immediately  before  the  elections;  and 
thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  England  with  their  own 

It  IS  true,  the  author,  in  his  estimate  of  ways  and  means, 
takea  credit  for  £400,000  a  year,  Indian  reeenue.  But  he 
will  not  very  positively  insist,  that  we  should  put  this  revenue 
to  the  account  of  bis  plana  or  his  power ;  and  for  a  very 
plain  reason :  we  are  already  near  two  years  in  poseesaion  of 
it.  By  what  means  we  came  to  that  possession,  is  a  pretty 
long  story ;  however,  I  shall  give  nothing  more  than  a  ehort 
abstract  of  the  proceeding,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
author  will  take  to  himself  any  part  in  that  measure. 

The  fact  is  this ;  the  East  India  Company  had  for  a  good 
■while  solicited  the  ministry  for  a  negotiation,  by  which  they 
proposed  to  pay  lai^'ely  for  some  advantages  in  their  trade, 
and  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  This  had  been  the 
former  method  of  transacting  with  that  body.  Government 
having  only  leased  the  monopoly  for  short  terms,  the  com* 
pany  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  it  frequently  for  re- 
newals. These  two  parties  had  always  negotiated,  (on  tha 
true  principle  of  credit,)  not  as  government  and  subject,  but 
us  equal  dealers,  on  the  footing  of  mutual  advantage.  The 
public  hud  derii'cd  great  benefit  from  such  dealing.  But  at 
tiiat  time  new  ideae  prevailed.     The  ministry,  instead  of 
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listening  to  the  proposalB  of  tlmt  company,  cliose  to  set  up 
ft  clum  of  the  crown  to  their  posaeseiona.  The  ongiual  pm 
■eems  to  have  been,  to  get  the  House  of  Commons  to  coio- 
pliment  the  crown  with  a  sort  of  juridica!  declaratioa  of  ■ 
title  to  tbe  company's  acquisitions  in  India ;  which  the 
crown,  on  its  part,  with  the  best  air  in  the  world,  waa  to 
bestow  upon  the  public.  Then  it  would  come  to  the  turn 
of  the  House  of  Commons  again  to  be  liberal  and  grateful 
to  the  crown.  The  civil  list  debts  were  to  be  paid  off;  with 
perhaps  a  pretty  augmentation  of  Income.  AH  this  was  to 
De  done  on  the  most  public- spirited  principles,  and  with  a 
politeness  and  mutuiJ  iutercliange  of  good  offices,  that  coald 
not  but  have  charmed.  But  what  was  best  of  all,  these 
civilities  were  to  be  without  a  farthing  of  charge  to  either 
of  the  kind  and  obliging  parties.  The  East  India  Companj 
was  to  be  covered  with  iiiaray  and  disgrace,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  to  pay  the  whole  bill. 

In  consequence  of  this  scheme,  the  terrors  of  a  parli* 
mentary  inquiry  were  hung  over  them,  A  judicature  wot 
asserted  in  parliament  to  try  this  question.  But  lest  this 
judicial  character  should  chance  to  inspire  certain  atubbora 
ideas  of  law  and  right,  it  was  arguecC  that  the  judicature 
woa  arbitrary,  and  ought  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of 
law,  but  by  their  opinion  of  policy  and  expediency.  No- 
thing exceeded  the  violence  of  some  of  the  managers,  except 
their  impotence.  They  were  bewildered  by  their  passioni, 
and  by  their  wont  of  knowledge  or  want  of  con ai deration  ot 
the  subject.  The  more  they  advanced,  the  further  they 
found  themselvea  from  their  object.  Al!  things  ran  into 
confusion.  The  ministers  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
They  disclaimed  one  another.  They  suspended  violence, 
and  shrunk  from  treaty.  The  inquiry  was  almost  at  its  last 
gasp ;  when  some  active  persons  of  the  company  were  given 
to  understand,  that  this  nostiie  proceeding  was  only  set  up 
in  (errorem;  that  government  was  far  from  an  intenl'on  at 
seizing  upon  the  poaaeaaiona  of  the  company.  Administra- 
tion, they  said,  was  sensible,  mat  the  idea  waa  in  every  light 
fiill  of  absurdity  ;  and  that  such  a  seizure  was  not  more  out 
of  their  power,  than  remote  from  their  wishes  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  company  would  come  in  a  liberal  manner  to  the 
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House,  they  certaiDly  could  not  foi)  of  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  tliia  diaagreeabie  businesH,  and  of  opcDiiig  a  way  to  aa 
advantageouH  treaty. 

On  tbJB  hint  the  company  acttd  :  they  came  at  once  to  a 
resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  from 
the  complication  of  their  trade  with  their  revenue ;  a  step 
which  despoiled  them  of  their  best  defensive  armour,  and  put 
them  at  once  into  the  power  of  administration.  They  threw 
their  whole  stock  of  every  kind,  the  revenue,  the  trade,  and 
even  their  debt  from  govemment,  into  one  fund,  which  they 
computed  on  the  surest  grounds  would  amount  to  dE800,00<>, 
with  a  large  probable  surplus  for  the  payment  of  debt. 
Then  they  agreed  to  divide  this  sum  in  equal  portions  be- 
tween themselveB  and  the  public,  £400,000  to  each.  This 
gave  to  the  proprietors  of  that  fund  an  annual  augmentation 
of  no  more  than  £80,000  dividend.  They  ought  to  receive 
from  govemment  £120,000  for  the  loan  of  their  capital.  So 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole,  which  on  this  plan  they  reserved  to 
themselves,  from  their  vast  revenues,  from  their  extensive 
trade,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  risks  and  mighty  ex- 
penses which  purchased  these  advantages,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  £280,000,  whilst  government  was  to  receive,  as  1 
said.  £400,000. 

This  proposal  waa  thought  by  themselves  liberal  indeed ; 
and  they  expected  the  highest  applauses  for  it.  However, 
their  reception  was  very  different  from  their  expectations. 
"When  they  brought  up  their  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  offer,  as  it  waa  natural,  of  £400.000  waa  very  well  relished. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  disgustful  than  the  £80,000  which 
the  company  had  divided  amongst  themselves.  A  violent 
tempest  of  public  indignation  and  fury  lose  against  them. 
The  heads  of  people  turned.  The  company  was  held  well 
able  to  pay  £400,000  a  year  to  govemment ;  but  bankrupts, 
if  they  attempted  to  divide  the  ftfth  part  of  it  among  theni- 
Beives.  An  ex  post  facto  law  was  brought  in  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, for  annulling  this  dividend.  In  the  bill  was  inserted 
a  clause,  which  suspended  for  about  a  year  the  right,  which, 
under  the  public  faith,  the  company  enjoyed,  of  making  their 
own  dividends.  Such  was  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the 
House,  that  although  the  plain  face  of  facts,  reason,  arithme- 
tic, oU  the  authority,  parts,  and  eloquence  In  the  Itingdom, 
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irere  againat  tkia  bill ;  though  all  tbe  ctiancellora  of  tbe  »  I 
chequer,  who  hod  held  that  office  from  the  beginuing  of  tlui 
reign,  opposed  it ;  yet  a  few  placemen  of  the  eubordiniti 
departiDeiita  apning  out  of  their  ranks,  took  the  lead,  iiJ, 
hy  an  opinion  0/  tome  tort  of  tecret  evppoji,  carried  the  \A 
with  a  high  hand,  leaving  the  then  secretary  of  state  and  tto 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  a  very  moderate  tniaority.  Il 
this  distracted  eituation,  the  managers  of  the  bill,  Dotwitt 
atanding  their  triumph,  did  Dot  venture  to  propose  the  p^ 
meiit  of  the  civil  liat  debt.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  uot  in  a  good  humour  enough,  after  hia  late  defeat  brl 
own  troops,  to  co-operate  in  such  a  design  ;  so  they  moJe 
act,  to  lock  up  the  money  in  the  exchequer  until  they  shonH 
have  time  to  look  about  them,  and  settle  among  themseltM 
what  they  were  to  do  with  it. 

Thus  ended  thia  unparalleled  transaction.  The  author,  I 
believe,  will  not  claim  any  part  of  the  glory  of  it :  he  will 
leave  it  whole  and  entire  to  the  authors  of  the  measure.     Th» 


money  was  the  voluntary,  free  gift  of  the  company ;  the  rfr 
Bcinding  hill  waa  the  act  of  legislature,  to  which  they  aai 
we  owe  submission  ;  the  author  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  out 
or  with  the  other.  However,  he  cannot  avoid  rubbing  hjmaelf 
against  thia  subject  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  stirring  con- 
troversies, and  gratifying  a  certain  pmriencj-  of  taxation  that 
seems  to  infect  his  blood.  It  is  merely  to  mdulge  himself  in 
speculatioDs  of  taxing,  that  he  chooses  to  harangue  on  thia 
subject.  For  he  takes  credit  for  no  greater  sum  than  the 
public  is  already  in  possession  of.  He  does  not  hint  that  the 
company  means,  or  lias  ever  shown  any  disposition,  if  man- 
aged with  common  prudence,  to  pay  less  in  future ;  and  he 
cannot  doubt  that  tne  present  ministry  are  as  well  inclined 
to  drive  them  by  their  mock  inquiries,  and  real  reBoindisg 
biUs,  as  he  can  possibly  be  with  hia  taxes.  Besides,  it  ia  ob- 
vious, that  as  great  a  sum  might  have  been  drawn  from  that 
company,  without  affecting  property,  or  shaking  the  conati- 
tution,  or  endangering  the  principle  of  public  credit,  or  rui^ 
jjing  into  his  golden  i&eama  of  cocketa  on  the  Ganges,  or  vi- 
sioua  of  atamp  duties  on  Perwannat,  Duefiets,  Kittbimdeetf 
and  Husbulhookuma.  I'or  once,  1  will  disappoint  him  in  thif 
part  of  the  dispute  ;  and  only  in  a  very  few  words  recommend 
to  hia  consideration,  bow  he  la  to  get  off  the  dangeroua  idea  oC 
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taxlag  »  public  fund,  if  he  levies  those  duties  in  England ; 
^d  if  lie  is  to  levy  them  in  India,  what  provision  fie  has 
made  for  a  revenue  estahliahment  there  ;  Buppoaing  that  h« 
undertakes  this  new  scheme  of  finance  independently  of  tbs 
eompany,  and  against  its  iaclinations. 

So  much  for  these  revenues ;  ffhich  are  nothing  but  hii 
vieiona,  or  already  the  national  poEseasionB  without  any  act 
of  hia.  It  is  easy  to  parade  with  a  high  talk  of  parliamentary 
rights,  of  the  universality  of  legislative  powers,  and  of  uni- 
form taxation.  Men  of  sense,  when  new  projects  come  be- 
fore thein,  always  think  a  discourse  proving  the  mere  right 
or  mere  power  of  acting  in  the  manner  proposed,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  misspending  time.  They 
moat  see  the  object  to  be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engage 
them  ;  they  must  see  the  means  of  compassing  it  to  be  neit 
to  certain ;  the  mischiefs  not  to  counterbalance  the  profit ; 
they  will  examine  how  a  proposed  impositioB  or  regulation 
agrees  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  afiected 
by  it ;  thoy  will  not  despise  the  consideration  even  of  their 
habitudes  ajid  prejudices.  They  wish  to  know  how  it  accorda 
or  disagrees  with,  the  true  spirit  of  prior  establishments, 
whether  of  government  or  ot  finance ;  because  they  well 
know,  that  in  the  complicated  economy  of  great  kingdoms, 
and  immense  revenues,  which  in  a  len^h  of  time,  and  by  a 
variety  of  accidents,  have  coalesced  into  a  sort  of  body,  an 
attempt  towards  a  compulsory  equality  in  all  circiimstances, 
and  an  exact  practical  definition  of  the  supreme  rights  in 
every  case,  is  the  most  dangerous  and  chimerical  of  all  enter- 
prises. The  old  building  stands  well  enough,  though  part 
Gothic,  part  Grecian,  and  part  Chinese,  until  an  attempt  is 
made  to  square  it  into  uniformity.  Then  it  may  come  down 
upon  our  beads  altogether,  in  much  uniformity  of  ruin ;  and 
great  will  be  the  fall  thereof,  Some  people,  instead  of  in- 
clining to  debale  the  matter,  only  feel  a  sort  of  nausea,  when 
they  are  told,  that  "proteotion  calls  for  supply,"  and  that 
"  all  the  parts  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
whole."  Strange  argument  for  great  and  grave  deliberation ! 
As  if  the  same  end  may  not,  and  must  not,  be  compassed,  ac- 
cording to  its  circumstances,  by  a  great  diversity  of  ways. 
Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  our  establishments  are  apt  for 
the  iupport  of  credit.  They  stand  therefore  upon  a  principle  erf 
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their  own,  dietinct  from,  and  in  some  reapecte  contrary  to, 
tbe  relation  between  prince  and  subject.  It  ie  a  new  specie* 
of  contract  superinduced  upon  the  old  contract  of  the  stale. 
The  idea  of  power  muet  aa  much  aa  possible  be  baniehed 
from  it ;  for  power  and  credit  are  tbings  adverse,  incom- 
patible; Non  bene  eomieniant,  nee  in  vnd  sede  moranfur. 
i  Such  egtabliahmcnts  are  our  great  monied  companiea.  To 
lai  them  would  be  critical  and  dangerous,  and  contradictory 
to  the  very  purpoee  of  their  institution ;  which  ia  credit,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  taxation.  But  the  nation,  when  it  gave 
up  that  power,  did  not  give  up  the  advantage;  but  supposed, 
and  with  reason,  that  government  was  overpaid  in  credit,  for 
what  it  aeemed  to  lose  in  authority.  In  such  a  case  to  talk 
of  the  rights  of  aovereignty  ia  q^uite  idle.  Other  eatabliab- 
menta  supply  other  modpa  of  public  contribution.  Our 
trading  companiea,  aa  well  as  individual  importera,  are  a  fit 
subject  of  revenue  by  customs.  '  Some  establish  men  ta  pay 
118  by  a  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  their  produce. 
Tliia,  nominally  no  tas,  in  reality  comprehenda  all  tasea. 
8\ich  eatablishmenta  are  our  colonies.  To  tax  them  would 
be  as  erroneoua  in  policy,  aa  rigorous  in  equity,'  Ireland 
■applies  us  by  furnishing  troops  in  war ;  and  by  bearing 
part  of  our  foreign  establishment  in  peace.  She  aids  us  at 
all  times  by  the  money  that  her  abaenteea  spend  amongst 
ua ;  which  is  no  small  part  of  the  rental  of  that  kingdom. 
Thus  Ireland  contributes  her  part.  Some  objects  bear  port 
duties.  Some  are  litter  for  an  inland  excise.  The  mode 
varies,  the  object  is  the  same.  To  strain  these  from  their 
old  and  inveterate  leanings,  might  impair  the  old  benefit, 
and  not  answer  the  end  of  the  new  project.  Among  all  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  ProcrmteE  shall  never  be  my  hero  ef 
Legislation ;  with  his  iron  bed,  the  allegory  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  type  of  aome  modem  policy,  by  which  the 
long  limb  was  to  be  cut  short,  and  the  short  tortured  into 
length.  Such  was  the  atate-bed  of  uniformity  1  He  would, 
I  conceive,  be  a  very  indiiferent  farmer,  who  complained 
that  his  aheep  did  not  plough,  or  hia  liorsea  yield  him  wool, 
though  it  would  be  an  idea  full  of  equality.  They  may 
thiiih  thia  right  in  rustic  economy,  who  think  it  available  in 
the  politic ; 
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rQui  Bmiam  non  odil,  amet  tua  carmina,  iSreil 
Atque  idem  Jungal  vtdpes,  et  muli/aU  AiTtot. 

As  the  author  has  Btat«d  thie  Indian  taxation  for  no  vieibl* 
purpose  relative  to  his  plan  of  supply ;  bo  he  has  stated 
many  other  prajecte  with  as  little,  if  any.  distinct  end ;  un> 
.ess  perhaps  to  show  you  how  full  he  is  of  projeets  for  the 

Eublic  good ;  and  what  vast  expectations  may  be  formed  of 
im  or  b»  firieoda,  if  they  should  be  translated  into  adniintB- 
traticin.  It  is  also  trom  some  opinion  that  these  speculations 
may  one  day  become  our  public  measures,  that  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader  at  all  about  them. 

Two  of  them  stand  out  in  high  relievo  beyond  the  rest. 
The  first  is  a,  change  in  the  internal  representation  of  this 
country,  by  enlarging  our  number  of  constituents.  The 
second  is  an  addition  to  our  representatives,  by  new  Ameri- 
can members  of  parliament.  I  pass  over  here  all  considera- 
tions how  iar  such  a  system  will  be  an  improvement  of  our 
constitution  according  to  any  sound  theory.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  condemn  such  speculative  inquiries  concerning  this 
great  object  of  the  national  attention.  They  may  tend  to 
clear  doubtful  points,  and  possibly  may  lead,  as  they  have 
often  dofie,  to  real  improvements.  What  I  object  to,  is 
their  introduction  into  a  discourse  relating  to  the  immediate 
state  of  our  ^airs,  and  recommending  plana  of  practical 
government.  In  this  view,  I  see  nothing  in  them  but  what 
is  usual  with  the  author ;  au  attempt  to  raise  discontent 
in  the  people  of  England,  to  balance  those  discontents 
the  measures  of  his  friends  had  already  raised  in  America. 
What  other  reason  can  he  have  for  suggesting,  that  we  are 
not  happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  number  of  voters  in 
England  ?j'I  believe  that  most  sober  thinkers  on  this  subject 
are  rather  of  opinion,  that  our  fault  is  on  the  other  side ; 
and  that  it  would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  pattern  ot  our  beat  laws,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number,  to  add  to  the  weight  and  independency  of 
our  voters.  And  truly,  considering  the  immense  and  dan- 
gerous charge  of  elections ;  the  prostitiite  and  daring  venal- 
ity, the  corruption  of  manners,  the  idleness  and  pi'ofligacy 
of  the  lower  sort  of  voters,  no  prudent  man  would  propose 
to  increase  such  an  ei-il,  if  it  be,  as  I  fear  it  iB,  out  of  our 
power  to  administer  to  it  any  remedy.    The  author  proposei 
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nothing  further.  If  he  has  any  improTements  that  maj 
balance  or  may  lessen  this  inconvenience,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  keep  them  aa  usiifll  in  hia  own  hreast.  Since  lu 
has  been  so  reserved,  I  should  have  wished  he  had  been  u 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  project  itself.  First,  because  hi 
observes  justly,  that  his  scheme,  however  it  might  impruvi 
the  platform,  can  add  nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  legia- 
lature ;  much  I  tear,  it  will  have  a  contrary  operation :  for, 
authority  depending  on  opinion  at  least  as  much  as  on  datj, 
an  idea  circulated  araong  the  people  tbat  our  conatitution  a 
not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be,  before  vou  are  sure  of  mend' 
ing  it,  is  a  certain  method  of  lessening  it  in  the  public 
opinion.  Of  this  irreverent  opinion  of  pnrliament,  the 
author  himself  complains  in  one  part  of  hia  book ;  and  h» 
endeavours  to  increase  it  in  the  other. 

Has  he  well  considered  what  an  immense  operation  any 
change  in  our  constitution  is  ?  how  many  discussiona,  parties, 
and  passions,  it  will  necessarily  escite  ;  and,  when  you  open 
it  to  inquiry  in  one  part,  where  the  inquiry  will  stop  V  Ei" 
perience  shows  ua,  that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  such  chan^ 
but  a  time  of  general  confusion ;  when  good  men,  finding 
everything  already  broken  up,  think  it  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  of  such  derangement  in  favour  dt 
an  useful  alteration.  Perhaps  a  time  of  the  greatest  security 
and  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad  may  likewise  M 
fit;  but  will  the  author  affirm  this  to  be  just  such  a  time f 
Transferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil  prudence,  he  ought 
to  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  an  alteration  of  your 
diitposition  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Now  comes  hia  American  representation.     Here  too,  aa 
I  uaual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  difficulty,  nor  saya  anything 

^1  to  'jbviate  those  objections  that  must  naturally  arise  in  tfas 

^1  minds  of  his  readers.     He  throws  you  his  politics  as  he  does 

^B  hia  revenue  ;  do  you  make  something  of  them  if  you  can.  J 

^M  not   the  reader  a  little  astonished  at  the  proposal  of  a 

^M  American  representation  from  that  quarter  p    It  is  proposed 

^M  merely  as  a  project'  of  speculative  improvement ;  not  fron 

H  the  necessity  in  the  case,  not  to  add  anything  to  the  author 

H  ity  of  parliament,  but  that  we  may  afford  a  greater  attentioa 

H  to  the  concerns  of  the  Americans,  and  give  them  a  better 
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Opportunity  of  stating  their  grievanceB,  and  of  obtaining  re" 
dresa.  1  sin  glad  to  find  the  author  ha£  at  length  discovered 
that  vie  have  not  given  a  sufficient  atteution  to  their  con- 
cerns,  or  a  proper  redress  to  their  grievances.  His  great 
friend  would  once  have  been  exceedingly  displeased  with  any 
person,  who  should  tell  him,  that  he  did  not  attend  sufficientlj 
to  those  concerns.  He  thought  he  did  so,  when  he  regulated 
the  colonies  over  and  over  again :  he  thought  he  did  so,  when 
he  formed  two  general  systems  of  revenue;  one  of  port- 
duties,  and  tbe  other  of  internal  taxation.  These  syatemH 
Bupposed,  or  ought  to  suppose,  the  greatest  attention  to,  and 
the  most  detailed  information  of,  all  their  affairs.  However, 
by  contending  for  the  American  representation,  he  seems  at 
last  driven  virtually  to  admit,  that  great  caution  ought  to  be 
used  in  the  exercise  of  all  our  legislative  rights  over  an  ob- 
ject BO  remote  from  our  eye,  and  so  little  connected  with 
our  immediate  feelings;  that  in  prudence  we  ought  not  to 
be  quite  so  ready  wirti  our  taxes,  until  we  can  secure  the  de- 
eirt'd  representation  in  parliament.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some 
time  before  this  hopeful  scheme  can  be  brought  to  perfect 
maturity,  although  the  author  seems  to  be  no  wise  aware 
of  any  obstructions  that  lie  in  the  way  of  it.  He  talks  of 
his  union,  just  as  he  does  of  his  taxes  and  his  savings,  with 
as  much  sangfroid  and  ease  as  if  his  wish  and  the  enjoyment 
were  exactly  tbe  same  thing.  He  appears  not  to  have 
troubled  his  head  with  the  infinite  difficulty  of  settling  that 
representation  on  a  fair  balance  of  wealth  and  numbers 
throughout  the  several  provinces  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  under  such  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  It 
costs  him  nothing  to  fight  with  nature,  and  to  conqaer  the 
order  of  Providence,  which  manifestly  opposes  itself  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  parliamentary  union. 

But  let  us,  to  indulge  his  passion  for  projects  and  power, 
suppose  the  happy  time  arrived,  when  the  author  comes  into 
the  ministry,  and  is  to  realize  his  speculations.  The  writs 
are  issued  for  electing  members  for  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Some  provinces  receive  them  in  six  weeks,  some  in 
ten,  some  in  twenty.  A  vessel  may  be  lost,  and  then  some 
provinces  may  not  receive  them  at  all.  But  let  it  be,  that 
they  all  receive  them  at  once,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  A 
prosier  apace  must  be  given  for  piocUmatioa  uid  for  thfi 
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flection  ;  some  weeks  at  ieaat.  But  the  membere  are  choaoii 
and,  if  eiiipa  are  ready  to  sail,  id  about  sii  moie  they  arrive 
ill  London.  In  the  mean  time  the  parhament  baa  sat  and 
business  for  advanced,  without  American  repreaenta tires. 
Nay,  by  this  time  it  may  happen,  that  the  parhament  is  dis- 
Bolved  ;  and  then  the  membera  ship  themselves  again,  to  be 
again  elected.  The  writa  may  arrive  in  America,  before  the 
poor  membere  of  a  parliament  in  which  they  never  sat,  cnn  ar- 
rive at  their  several  provinces.  A  new  interest  is  formed,  and 
they  find  other  members  are  chosen  wbOst  they  are  on  the 
high  Bcae.  But,  if  the  writa  and  members  arrive  twether, 
here  is  at  beet  a  new  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  can^dates, 
after  one  set  of  tbera  have  well  aired  themselves  with  their 
■  two  voyages  of  6000  miles. 

However,  in  order  to  facilitate  everything  to  the  author, 
we  will  snppose  them  all  once  more  elected,  and  steering 
again  to  Old  England,  with  a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  westerly 
wind  in  their  stem.  On  their  arrival,  they  find  all  in  a 
hurry  and  bustle ;  in  and  out ;  condolence  and  congratula- 
tion ;  the  crown  is  demised.  Another  pariiameot  is  to  be 
called.  Awayback  to  America  again  on  a  fourth  voyage,and  to 
a  third  eleetion.  I>oes  the  author  mean  to  make  our  kings  as 
immortal  in  their  personal  as  in  their  politic  character  V  or, 
whilst  he  bountifully  adds  to  their  life,  will  he  take  &om 
them  their  prerogative  of  dissolving  parliaments,  in  favour 
of  the  American  union  ?  or  are  the  American  representa- 
tives to  he  perpetual,  and  to  feel  neither  demises  of  the 
crown,  nor  dissolutions  of  parliament  P 

But  these  things  may  be  granted  to  him,  vrithout  bring- 
ing him  much  nearer  to  his  point.  What  does  he  thinlt  of 
re-election  p  is  the  American  member  the  only  cine  who  is 
not  to  take  a  place,  or  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  the 
ceremony  of  re-election  P  How  will  this  great  politician  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  electors,  the  fairness  of  returns,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  sole  judge  <^ 
S'jeh  contests  F  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  glorious  si^t  to 
riave  eight  or  ten  petitions,  or  double  returns,  from  Boston 
and  Barbadoes,  from  Philadelphia  and  Jamaica,  the  mem- 
bers relumed,  and  the  petitioners,  with  all  their  train  of 
attorneys,  solicitors,  mayors,  select  men,  provoat-marshali, 
and  about  five  hundred  or  a  thouoaud  witnesses,  come  to 
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the  bar  of  the  Houne  of  Commona.  Possibly  we  iniglit  be 
iiiterrupteii  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasing  spectacle,  if  a 
war  siiould  break  out.  and  our  conatitutional  fleet,  loaded 
vith  members  of  parliament,  returning  ofEcers,  petition!, 
cud  witneeseB,  the  electors  and  elected,  should  become  a 
prize  to  the  French  or  Spaniards,  and  be  conveyed  to  Car- 
tliagena,  or  to  La  Vera  Ctue,  and  from  thence  perhaps  to 
Mexico,  or  Lima,  there  to  remaiu  until  a  cartel  for  members 
of  parliament  caa  he  settled,  or  until  the  war  is  ended. 

In  truth,  the  author  has  little  studied  this  busineas ;  or 
he  might  have  known,  that  some  of  the  most  considerable 
provinces  of  America,  such,  for  instance,  aa  Connecticut  and 
Maesacbusetts  Bay,  have  not  in  each  of  them  two  men  who 
can  afford,  at  a  distance  from  their  estates,  to  spend  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  How  can  these  provinces  be  repre- 
sented at  Westminster  p  If  their  province  pays  them,  tney 
are  American  agents,  with  salaries,  and  not  independent 
members  of  parliament.  It  is  true,  that  formerly  in  England 
members  had  salaries  from  their  coaatituents ;  hut  they  all 
had  salaries,  and  were  all,  in  this  way,  upon  a  par.  If 
these  American  representatives  have  no  salaries,  then  they 
must  add  to  the  list  of  our  pensioners  and  dependents  at 
court,  or  they  must  starve.     There  is  no  alternative. 

Enough  of  this  visionary  union ;  in  which  much  extrava- 
gance appears  without  any  fancy,  and  the  judgment  ia 
Hhoclced  without  anything  to  relresh  the  imagination.  It 
looks  as  if  the  author  had  dropped  down  from  the  moon, 
■without  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  this  globe, 
of  the  general  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Governor 
Fownal  has  handled  the  same  subject.  To  do  bim  justice, 
he  treats  it  upon  far  more  rational  principles  of  speculation ; 
and  much  more  like  a  man  of  business.  He  thinKB  (errone- 
ously, I  conceive ;  but  he  does  think)  that  our  legislative 
rights  are  incomplete  without  such  a  representation.  It  ie 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  by  every  means  to 
obtain  it.  Not  like  our  author,  who  is  always  on  velvet,  he 
is  aware  of  some  difBculties ;  and  he  proposes  some  solutions. 
But  nature  is  too  hard  for  both  these  authors ;  and  Araenca 
is,  and  ever  will  he,  without  actual  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  nor  will  any  minister  be  wild  eootigb 
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pren  to  propose  Buch  a  repreKutat  ioa  in  parliament ;  lioih 
ever  he  tony  choose  to  throw  out  that  project,  together  viA 
others  equally  far  from  his  real  opinions,  nnd  remote  from 
bis  designs,  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  difTerent  views,  and 
captivate  t!ie  affectione,  of  different  sorts  of  men. 

Whether  these  projects  arise  from  the  author's  real  po- 
litical principles,  or  are  only  brought  out  in  subservience  to 
his  political  views,  they  compose  the  whole  of  anything  that 
is  lilce  precise  and  definite,  which  the  author  has  given  us  to 
expect  from  that  ad  minis  (ration  which  is  so  much  the  sub- 
ject of  his  praises  and  prayers.  As  to  his  general  proposi- 
tions, that  "there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  impossibil- 
ities and  great  difficulties;"  that  "a  great  scheme  cannot 
be  carried,  unless  made  the  business  of  successive  adminis- 
trations;" that  "virtuous  and  able  men  are  the  fittest  to 
serve  their  country  ;"  all  this  I  look  on  ae  no  more  than  so 
much  rubble  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  regular  ma- 
Bonry.-  Pretty  much  in  the  same  light  I  cannot  forbear  con- 
sidering his  detached  observations  on  commerce;  such  aa, 
that  "the  system  for  colony  regulations  would  be  very  sim- 
ple, and  mutually  beneficiid  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, if  the  old  navigation  laws  were  adhered  to."*  That 
"  the  transportation  should  be  in  all  cases  in  ships  belonging 
to  British  subjects."  That  "even  British  ships  should  not 
be  generally  received  into  the  colonies  from  any  part  of 
Europe,  eicept  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain."  That  "it 
is  unreasonable  that  corn  and  such  like  products  should  be 
restrained  to  come  first  to  a  British  port."  "What  do  all 
these  fine  observations  signify  F  Some  of  them  condemn,  as 
ill  practices,  things  that  were  never  practised  at  all.  Some 
recommend  to  be  done  things  that  always  have  been  done, 
Others  indeed  convey,  though  obliquely  and  loosely,  soma 
insiniiationa  highly  dangerous  to  our  commerce.  If  I  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  think  the  author  meant  to  ground  any 
practice  upon  these  general  propositions,  I  should  think  it 
very  necessary  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  some  of  them, 
For  instance,  what  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  an  adherence 
to  the  old  navigation  laws  ?  Does  he  mean,  that  the  particu- 
'»r  law,  12  Car.  II.  c.  19,  commonly  called  "The  Act  of 
NBYigatioa  "  is  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  several  subae* 
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quent  additiona,  amendments,  and  esceptions,  o«ght  to  be 
all  repealed  ?  If  so,  he  will  make  a  etrance  tiavoc  in  the 
whole  SYBtein  of  our  trade  Iftwa,  which  hai'e  been  unirerHallf 
acknowledged  to  be  full  as  well  founded  in  the  alterations 
and  exceptioDH,  as  the  Act  of  CharleH  the  Second  in  the 
oriKiual  provisions ;  and  to  pursue  full  as  wisely  the  great 
end  of  that  very  politic  law,  the  increase  of  the  British  navi- 
gation. I  fancy  the  writer  could  hardly  propose  anything 
wore  alarming  to  those  immediately  interested  in  that  navi- 
gation than  such  a  repeal.  If  be  does  not  mean  this,  he  has 
got  no  farther  than  a  nugatory  proposition,  which  nobody 
can  contradict,  ood  for  wbicb  no  man  is  the  wiser. 

That  "  the  regulations  for  the  colony  trade  would  be  few 
and  simple  if  the  old  navigation  laws  were  adhered  to,"  I 
utterly  deny  as  a  fact.  That  they  ought  to  be  so,  sounds 
we'l  enough ;  but  this  proposition  is  of  the  same  nugatory 
nature  with  some  of  the  former.  The  regulations  for  the 
colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  fewer,  nor  more  nor 
less  complei,  than  the  occasion  requires.  And,  as  that  trade 
ia  in  a  great  measure  a  system  of  art  and  restriction,  they 
can  neither  be  few  nor  simple.  It  is  true,  that  the  very 
principle  may  be  destroyed,  by  multiplying  to  excess  the 
means  of  securing  it.  Never  did  a  minister  depart  more  from 
the  author's  ideas  of  simplicity,  or  more  embarrass  the  trade 
of  America  with  the  multiplicity  aud  intricacy  of  regula- 
tions and  ordinances,  than  his  boasted  minister  of  1764. 
That  minister  seemed  to  be  posaessed  with  something  hardly 
abort  of  a  rage  for  regulation  and  restriction.  He  had  so 
multiplied  bonds,  certificotea,  affidavits,  warrants,  sufFeraucea, 
and  coekets  ;  had  supported  them  with  such  severe  penalties, 
and  eitended  them  without  the  least  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances to  so  many  objects,  that,  had  they  all  eontiniied 
in  their  original  force,  commerce  must  speedily  have  eipired 
under  them.  Some  of  them  the  ministry  which  gave  them 
birth  was  obliged  to  destroy ;  with  their  own  hand  they 
signed  the  eondemnation  of  their  own  regulations ;  confeaa- 
ing  in  so  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of  their  act  of  the 
5th  Geo.  III.,  that  some  of  these  regulations  had  laid  an  «*!• 
neceatary  restraint  on  the  trade  and  correspondence  of  hU 
Majesty's  American  subjects-  This,  in  that  ministry,  waa  ■ 
candid  confeaeion  of  k  mistake :  but  overj  alteratioD  rrwie  in 
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tbose  regulations  by  their  euccesBora  ia  to  be  the  effect  of 
envy,  aud  American  miarcpresentation.      So  much  for  tlit 

author's  Biniplicity  in  regulatioD. 

I  have  now  gone  through  aD  which  I  think  immediatelj' 
esBpntial  in  the  author's  ideaa  of  war,  of  peace,  of  the  com- 
parative Btatea  of  England  and  France,  of  our  actual  situ- 
ation ;  in  his  projects  of  economy,  of  finance,  of  commerce, 
and  of  constitutional  improvement.  There  remains  nothing 
now  to  be  considered,  escept  his  heavy  eensurea  upon  the 
adminiatratiou  which  was  formed  in  176S ;  which  la  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Hockin^bam'a 
administration,  as  the  admiuistration  which  preceded  it  ia  by 
that  of  Mr.  Grenville.  These  cenaurea  relate  chiefly  to  three 
heads :  1.  To  the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act.  2. 
To  the  commercial  regulationa  then  made.  3.  To  the  couru 
of  foreign  negotiations  during  that  short  period. 

A  peraon  who  knew  nothing  of  public  afiaira  but  &om  the 
writings  of  this  author,  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  change  in  June  1765,  aome  well-digeated 
system  of  administration,  founded  in  national  strength,  and 
in  the  aifectiona  of  the  people,  proceeding  in  nil  points  with 
the  most  reverential  and  tender  regard  to  the  laws,  and  pu)> 
suing  with  equal  wisdom  and  eucceaa  everything  which  could 
tend  to  the  internal  prosperity,  and  to  the  external  honour 
and  dignity,  of  thia  country,  l^d  been  all  at  once  subverted, 
by  an  irruption  of  a  sort  of  wOd,  licentioua,  unprincipled 
invaders,  who  wantonly,  and  with  a  barbarous  rage,  had  de- 
faced a  thousand  fair  monuments  of  the  constitutional  and 
political  skill  of  their  predecesaors.  It  ia  natural  indeed 
that  this  author  should  have  some  dislike  to  the  adminiatrft- 
tion  which  was  formed  in  1763.  Ita  views,  in  most  things, 
were  different  from  those  of  his  friends ;  in  some,  altogether 
opposite  to  them.  It  ia  impossible  that  both  of  these  ad- 
ministrations should  be  the  objects  of  public  esteem.  Their 
different  principles  compoae  some  of  tlte  strongest  political 
lines  which  discriminate  the  parties  even  now  auDsiatioe 
amongat  us.  The  ministers  of  1764  are  not  indeed  follow^ 
by  very  many  in  their  opposition ;  yet  a  large  part  of  the 
people  now  in  office  entertain,  or  pretend  to  entertaui,  seati- 
ments  entirely  conformable  to  theirs ;  whilst  some  of  the 
colleoguee  of  the  ministry  which  was  formed  in  176^ 
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hovever  they  may  liUTe  abandoned  the  connexion,  and  eon- 

tradicted  by  their  conduct  the  principles,  of  their  former 
friends,  pretend,  on  their  parts,  etill  to  adhere  to  the  same 
maxims.  Ail  the  Icaaer  divisions,  'which  are  indeed  nther 
nameB  of  personal  attach m cut  than  of  party  distinction,  fall 
in  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  leading  parlies. 

I  intend  to  state,  as  shortly  aa  I  am  able,  the  general  con- 
dition of  publit!  affiiira,  and  the  dispoeition  of  the  miada  of 
men,  at  tne  time  of  the  remarkable  change  of  system  in 
1765.  The  reader  will  have  thereby  a  more  distinct  view  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  several  plans,  and  wiD  re- 
ceive more  satisfaction  concerning  the  ground  and  reason  of 
the  measures  which  were  then  pursuec^  than,  I  believe,  can 
be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  those  partial  representa- 
tions contained  in  the  State  of  the  Mation,  and  the  other 
writings  of  those  who  have  continued,  for  now  near  three 
years,  in  the  undisturbed  posscBsion  of  the  press.  This  will, 
1  hope,  be  some  apology  for  my  dwelling  a  little  on  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  In  1703,  our  af- 
fairs  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  three  ministers  of 
hisrecommeudation;  Mr.  Grenville,  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  This  arrangement,  notwithstand- 
ing the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to  the  public  a 
continuance  of  the  same  measures;  nor  was  there  more  reason 
to  expect  a  change  from  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 
The  Earl  of  Sandwich  supplied  liis  place.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  gentlemen  who  act  in  that  connexion,  and 
whose  general  character  and  politics  were  sufficiently  under- 
stood, added  to  the  strength  of  the  ministry  without  making 
any  alteration  in  their  plan  of  conduct.  Such  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ministry  which  was  changed  in  1765. 

As  to  their  politics,  the  principles  of  the  peace  of  Paris 
governed  in  foreign  affairs.  In  domestic,  the  same  scheme 
prevailed,  of  contradicting  the  opinions,  and  disgracing  most 
of  the  persons,  who  had  been  countenanced  and  employed  in 
the  late  reign.  The  inclinations  of  the  people  were  little  at- 
tended to ;  and  a  disposition  to  the  use  of  forcible  methods 
ran  through  the  whole  tenor  of  administration.  The  nation 
in  general  was  uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  Sober  men  saw  causes 
ibr  it,  in  the  conititutiou  of  the  mimstry  and  the  cor  luct  of 
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the  miniaters.     The  minister*,  who  hate  uBually  a  short  m 
thod  on  3uuh  occaeions,  attributed  their  unpopulari^  whol^S 
to  the  efforts  of  faction.     However  this  might  be,  the  lic»B 
tinuanesB  and  tumults  of  the  common  people,  and  the  nfrV 
tempt  of  government,  of  which  our  author  ao  often  and  mm 
bitterly  complains,  as  owing  to  the  mismanagement  oftiiiC 
subsequent  administrations,  had  at  no  time  risen  toagreatdl 
or  mcire  dangerous  height.     The  mesBurea  taken  to  suppres 
that  spirit  were  as  violent  and  licentious  as  the  apirit  itattf; 
jniudicioua,  precipitate,  and  aome  of  them  illegal,    Instesdiii 
aluiTing,  they  tended  infinitely  to  inflame  tlie  distemper; 
and'  whoever  will  be  at  the  least  pains  to  eiamine,  will  fini 
those  meaaurea  not  onlv  the  causes  of  the  tumults  which  thei 
prevailed,  but  the  real  sources  of  almost  all  the  disorden 
which  have  arisen  since  that  time.     More  intent  on  makiig 
a  victim  to  party  than  an  example  of  justice,  they  bluaderw 
in  the  method  of  pursuing  their  vengeance.     By  this  naei 
diacovery  waa  made  of  many  practices,  common  indeed  ii 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  wholly  repugnant  to  our  lawt, 
and  to  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution.     One  of  tbe 
worst  of  these  was,  the  wanton  and  indiacriminate  aeieureof 
papera,  even  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  the  state  waa  not 
pretended  in  justification  of  ao  harsh  a  proceeding.     The  tem- 
per of  the  ministry  had  eicited  a  jealousy,  wliich  made  the 
people  more  than  commonly  vigilant  eonceniing  every  power 
which  waa  exercised  by  government.     The  abuse,  howevM 
sanctioned  by  custom,  was  evident ;  but  the  ministry,  instead 
of  resting  in  a  prudent  inactivity,  or  (what  would  have  been 
still  more  prudent)  taking  the  lead,  in  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  people, and  ascertaining  the  lawupon  those  delicate  points, 
made  use  of  the  whole  influence  of  government  to  prevent  a 
parliamentary  resolutiou  against  these  practices  of  office.  I 
And  lest  the  colourable  reasons,  oiTered  in  argument  against  I 
this  parliamentary  procedure,  should  be  mistaken  for  the  ' 
real  motives  of  their  conduct ;  all  the  advantage  of  privilege, 
all  the  arts  and  itneases  of  pleading,  and  great  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  were  lavished,  to  prevent  any  deciaion  upon  tn(»e 
practices  in  the  courts  of  justice.      In  the  mean  time,  in 
order  to  weaken,  since  they  could  not  immediately  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  privilege  of  parliament  wai 
■oted  away  in  oil  accusations  fi>r  a  seditious  libel.     The  ireo- 
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dom  of  debate  in  parliament  iteelf  was  no  less  menaced. 
'  OI£cera  ol'  the  army,  of  long  and  meritorious  service,  and  o/ 
imall  furtunes,  were  chosen  as  victims  for  a  single  vote  by  ao 
exertioa  of  ministerial  power,  which  had  beeu  very  rarely 
used,  and  which  ia  extremely  unjust,  as  depriving  men  not 
only  of  a  place,  but  a  profession,  sad  ia  inaeed  of  the  moat 
pernicious  example  botli  in  a  civil  and  a  military  light. 

Whilst  all  things  were  managed  at  home  with  such  a  spirit 
of  disorderly  despotism  ;  abroad  there  was  a  proportionable 
abatement  of  all  spirit.  Some  of  our  most  juEt  and  valuable 
claims  were  in  a  manner  abandoned.  This  indeed  seemed 
not  very  inconsistent  conduct  in  the  ministers  who  had  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  our  domestic  affairs, 
there  was  no  want  of  industry ;  but  there  was  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  temper  and  judgment,  and  manly  com  prehension 
of  the  public  interest.  The  nation  certainly  wanted  relief, 
and  government  attempted  to  administer  it.  Two  ways  were 
principally  chosen  for  this  great  purpose.  The  first  by  re- 
gulations ;  the  second  by  new  funds  of  revenue.  Agreeably 
to  this  plan,  a  new  naval  establishment  was  formed  at  a  gooa 
deal  of  eipense,  and  to  little  effect,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of 
the  customs.  Begulation  was  added  to  regulation  ;  and  the 
Btrietest  and  most  unreserved  orders  were  given,  for  a  pre- 
vention of  all  contraband  trade  here,  and  in  every  part  of 
America.  A  teasing  custom-house,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
perplexing  regulations,  ever  have,  and  ever  will  appear,  the 
master-piece  of  finance  to  people  of  narrow  views  ;  as  a  paper 
against  smuggling,  and  the  importation  of  French  finery, 
never  lails  of  furnishing  a  very  popular  column  in  a  uews- 

The  greatest  part  of  these  regulations  were  made  for 
America-,  and  they  fell  so  indiscriminately  on  all  sorts  of 
contraband,  or  supposed  contraband,  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  branches  of  trade  were  driven  violently  from  our 
ports ;  which  caused  an  universal  consternation  throughout 
the  colonies.  Every  part  of  the  trade  was  infinitely  dia- 
treaaed  by  them.  Men  of  war  now  for  the  first  time,  armed 
with  regular  commissions  of  custom-house  officers,  invested 
the  coasts,  and  gave  to  the  collection  of  revenue  the  air  of 
hostile  contribution.  About  the  some  time  that  these  re- 
gulations seemed  to  thrcateu  the  destruction  of  the  only 
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I      trade  from  whence  the  planttttinnH  derived  any  specie, 
l[     KOB  miu\e,  puttiiig  K  etop  to  the  futtire  emiasion  of 
currency,  which  used  to  eupply  its  place  among  them, 
ill  hand  with  this  went  annther  ac-t.  for  obliging  the  < 
to  pronde  quarters  for  soldiers.     Instantly  followed 
law,  for  levying  throughout  all  America  new  port  di 
upon  a  vast  variety  of  commodities  of  their  consuinp 
»nd  some  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  objects  necessary 
their  trade  and  tUhery.      Immediately  upon  the  heeb 
these,  and  amidst  the  uneasiness  and  coniusion  produced 
a  crowd  of  new  impogitions  and  refrulations,  some  good,  ea 
evil,  some  doubtful,  all  crude  and  ill-considered,  came  anotbael    _ 
act,  for  imposing  an  universal  stamp  duty  on  the  coloniestli^ 
and  this  was  declared  to  be  little  more  than  an  eipei ' 
and  a  foundation  of  future  revenue.     To  render  these  pro  li(» 
ceedings  the  more  irritating  to  the  colonies,  the  principul .  mj 
argument  used  in  favour  of  their  ability  to  pay  such  dutiei 
was  the  liberality  of  the  grants  of  their  assembliea  during 
the  lat«  war.     Never  could  any  argument  be  more  insulting  1^ 
and  mortifyiag  to  a  people  habituated  to  the  granting  m 
their  own  money. 

Taxes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  had  hitherto  been 
aparingly  attempted  in  America.  Without  ever  doubtina 
the  extent  of  its  lawful  power,  parliament  always  doubtea 
the  propriety  of  such  impositions.  And  the  Americans  oa  i 
their  part  never  thought  of  contesting  a  right  by  which 
they  were  so  little  affected.  Their  assemblies  in  the  main 
answered  all  the  purposes  necessary  to  the  internal  economy 
«f  a  free  people,  and  provided  for  all  the  exigencies  of  goTem> 
ment  which  arose  amongst  themselves.  In  the  midat  of  that 
happy  eDJoyment,  they  never  thought  of  critically  settling 
the  exact  limits  of  a  power,  which  was  necessary  to  theif 
union,  their  safety,  their  equality,  and  even  their  liberty. 
3^us  the  two  very  diiEcult  points,  superiority  in  the  pre- 
liding  state,  and  freedom  in  the  subordinate,  were  on  the 
whole  sufficiently,  that  is,  practically,  reconciled ;  without 
agitating  those  vexatious  questions,  which  in  truth  rather 
belong  to  metaphysics  than  politics,  and  which  can  nevec 
be  moved  without  shying  the  loundiitions  of  the  beat  govem- 
B)eiit«  that  have  ever  been  constituted  by  human  wisdom. 
By  Ihia  measure  was  let  loose  that  dangerous  spirit  of  dio 
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(Hon,  not  in  the  coolnesa  of  philosophical  inqi-iry,  bat 

»-ith  all  the  paaaiona  of  a  haughty,  resentful  peo* 

who  thought  tiiemBelvea  deeply  injured,  and  that  they 

)  contending  for  ererything  that  wae  valuable  in  tlw 

j  England,  our  ministers  went  on  without  the  least  atteo* 
k  to  these  alarming  dispoeitioDB ;  juat  as  if  they  wen 
g  the  most  common  things  in  the  most  usual  way,  and 
J  a  people  not  only  passive  but  pleased.  TJiey  took 
e  step  to  divert  the  dangerous  spirit  which  began  even 
I  to  appear  in  the  colonies,  to  compromise  with  it,  to 
hollify  it,  or  to  subdue  it.  No  new  arrangements  wera 
sade  in  civil  govemraeut;  no  new  powers  or  instmeticna 
irere  given  to  governors ;  no  augmentation  was  made,  or 
lew  disposition,  of  forces.  Never  was  so  critical  a  measure 
jursued  with  so  little  provision  against  its  necessary  conse- 
juences.  .As  if  all  common  prudence  had  abandoned  tha 
uiDistera,  and  as  if  they  meant  to  plunge  themselves  and  u* 
leadloDg  into  that  giilt  which  stood  gaping  before  them  ;  by 
^Ting  a  year's  notice  of  the  project  of  their  stamp  act,  they 
allowed  time  for  all  the  discoutents  of  that  country  to  festw 
and  come  to  a  head,  and  for  all  the  arrangements  which  fao 
tious  men  could  make  towards  an  opposition  to  the  law. 
it  the  same  time  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  eye  of 
parliament  those  remonstrances  which  they  had  actually  re- 
ceived; and  which  in  the  strongest  manner  indicated  ths 
discontent  of  some  of  the  colonies,  and  the  conscquencet 
which  might  be  expected ;  they  concealed  them,  even  ia 
defiance  of  an  order  of  council  that  they  should  be  laid 
before  parliament.  Tims,  by  concealing  the  true  state  of 
the  ease,  they  rendered  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  as  iuipro* 
Tident  as  their  own  temerity,  eitlier  in  preventing  or  guard* 
ing  against  the  mischief.  It  has  indeed,  from  the  beginning 
to  this  hour,  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  set  of  men,  in 
order  at  any  hazard  to  obtain  a  present  credit,  to  propose 
whatever  might  he  pleasing,  as  attended  with  no  difficulty  ( 
and  afterwards  to  throw  aU  the  disappointment  of  bhe  wild 
expectations  they  had  raised,  upon  those  who  have  the  hard 
task  of  freeing  the  public  from  the  consequences  of  their 
pemicioua  projects. 
.    Whilst  the  commerce  and  tnmquiUityaf  the  whole  empii* 
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were  ahaken  in  this  manner,  our  affairs  grew  etiU  niOFednl* 
trusted  by  the  interoal  diBHenaions  of  our  miiiiHtere.  TrewkV 
ery  and  ingratitude  were  charged  from  one  side ;  despotoill 
ftod  tyranny  from  tbe  otber ;   the  vertigo  of  the  regeiitf|l|j 
bill;  the  awkward  reception  of  the  silk  hill  in  the  House Ot^^ 
Commons,  and  the  inconsiderate  and  abrupt  rejection  of  it 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;   the  strange  and  violent  tumulti 
which  arose  in  coneequence,  and  which  were  rendered  miHt 
serioua  by  being  charged  by  the  ministers  upon  one  another; 
the  report  ofa  groas  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  — — ,  byf 
minister  at  the  same  time  odious  to  the  people ;  all  con 
Bpired  to  leave  the  public,  at  the  close  of  the  sesaion  of  1765, 
in  aa  critical  and  perilous  a  situation,  as  ever  the  nation  ww, 
or  could  be,  in  a  time  when  ehe  was  not  immediately  threat- 
ened by  her  neighbours. 

'  It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  these  circumstances,  that  i 
new  administratioQ  was  formed.  Professing  even  indui- 
triouely,  in  thia  public  matter,  to  avoid  anecdotes ;  I  ml 
nothing  of  those  famous  reconeiliatious  and  quarrels,  wbieli 
weakened  the  body  that  should  have  been  the  natural  sup- 
port of  this  administration.  I  run  no  risk  in  affirming,  that, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  difficulties  of  every  speciei, 
nothing  but  the  strongest  and  most  unoorrupt  sense  of  theit 
duty  to  the  public  could  have  prevailed  upon  some  of  tba 
persons  who  composed  it  to  undertake  the  king's  business  at 
such  a  time.  Their  preceding  character,  their  measures  whilfl 
in  power,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  many  of  them,  I 
tiijnk,  leave  no  room  to  charge  this  assertion  to  flattery. 
Having  undertaken  the  commonweolth,  what  remained  for 
them  to  do  ?  to  piece  their  conduct  upon  the  broken  chain 
of  former  measures  ?  If  they  had  been  so  inclined,  the  ruin- 
ous nature  of  those  measures,  which  began  instantly  to  appear 
would  not  have  permitted  it.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  into 
office,  when  letters  arrived  from  all  parts  of  America,  making 
loud  complaints,  backed  by  strong  reasons,  against  several 
of  the  principal  regulations  of  the  late  ministry,  aa  threat- 
ening destruction  to  many  valuable  branches  of  commerce. 
These  were  attended  with  repreaenfations  from  many  mer 
chants  and  capital  manufacturers  at  home,  who  had  all  theii 
interests  involved  in  the  support  of  lawful  trade,  and  in  the 
■uppresaion  of  ever^'  sort  of  contraband.    Whilst  these  thingi 
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re  under  conaideration,  that  couflagratton  blazed  out  at 
ce  ID  North  America;  an  universal  disobedience,  and  open 
weaistance  to  tlie  stamp  act ;  and,  in  consequence,  an  universal 
«top  to  the  course  of  justice,  and  to  trade  aud  navigation, 
throughout  that  great  important  country  ;  an  interval  during 
"Which  the  trading  interest  of  Englana  lay  under  the  most 
dreadful  anxiety  which  it  ever  felt. 

The  repeal  of  that  act  was  proposed.  It  was  much  too 
serious  a  measure,  and  atl«nded  with  too  many  difficultien 
upon  every  side,  for  the  then  ministry  to  have  undertaken 
it,  as  some  paltry  writers  have  asserted,  from  envy  and  dis- 
like to  their  predecessors  in  office.  As  little  could  it  be 
owing  to  personal  cowardice,  and  dread  of  consequences  lo 
themselves.  Ministers,  timorous  from  their  attachment  lo 
place  and  power,  will  fear  more  from  the  consequences  of 
one  court  mtrigue,  than  from  a  thousand  difficulties  to  the 
commerce  and  credit  of  their  country  by  disturbances  at 
three  thousand  miles  distance.  From  which  of  tliese  the 
ministers  had  most  to  apprehend  at  that  time,  is  known,  I 
presume,  universally.  Kor  did  they  take  that  resolution 
from  a  want  of  the  fullest  sense  of  the  inconveniences  which 
must  necessarily  attend  a  measure  of  concession  from  the 
Bovereigu  to  the  subject.  That  it  must  increase  the  inso- 
lence of  the  mutinous  spirits  in  America,  was  but  too  ob- 
vious. No  great  measure  indeed,  at  a  very  difficult  crisis. 
can  be  pursued,  which  ia  not  attended  with  some  mischief: 
nflne  but  conceited  pretenders  in  public  business  will  hold 
any  other  language ;  and  none  but  weak  and  unexperienced 
men  will  believe  them,  if  they  shoiJd.  If  we  were  found  in 
such  a  erisie,  let  those,  whose  bold  designs,  and  whose  de- 
fective arrangements,  brought  us  into  it,  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. The  business  of  the  then  ministry  evidently  wnti, 
to  take  such  steps,  not  as  the  wishes  of  our  author,  or  a.s 
their  own  wishes,  dictated,  but  as  the  bad  situation  in  whii-h 
their  predeeeBBora  had  left  them,  absolutely  required. 

The  disobedience  to  this  act  was  universal  throughout 
America;  nothing,  it  was  evident,  but  the  sending  a  very 
strong  military,  backed  by  a  very  strong  naval  force,  woidd 
reduce  the  sedations  to  obedience.  To  send  it  to  one  town, 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  every  province  of  America  must  be 
tnversed,  and  must  be  subdued.    I  do  not  entertain  tli* 
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least  doubt  but  tliia  could  be  done.     We  might,  I  tlmi 
without  mueli  diffiyiUty,  have  destrojed  our  colonies.    " 
destruction  might  be  effected,  probably  in  a  year,  or  i 
at  the  utmost.     If  the  question  was  upon  a  foreign  i 
where  every  succeBsful  stroke  adds  to  your  own  power,  a 
takea  from  that  of  a  rival,  a  just  war  with  aucn  a  cert~ 
superiority  would   be  undoubtedly  an  advisable  inesff 
But  fowf  million  of  debt  due  to  our  merchants,  the  toldj 
ceseation  of  a  trade  aniiually  worth _^iw  million  more,  a! 
foreign  traffic,  much  home  manuJauture,  a  very  capital  ii 
diate  revenue  arising  from  colony  imports,  indeed  the  pro-ltaO 
duce  of  every  one  of  our  revenues  greatly  depending  on  tliil  Igai 
trade,  all  these  were  very  weighty  accumulated  conBida-'*! 
ations,  *t  least  well  to  be  weighed,  before  that  sword  wu  I 
drawn,  which  even  by  its  victories  must  produce  all  the  enj 
("ffects  of  the  greatest  national  defeat.     How  public  credit 
must  have  suffered,  I  need  not  say.     If  the  condition  of  tb( 
nation,  at  the  close  of  our  foreign  war,  was  what  this  aut^ 
represents  it,  suuh  a  civU  war  would  have  been  a  bad  coud) 
on  which  to  repose  our  wearied  virtue.     Fai'  from  being  ahl* 
to  have  entered  iuto  new  plans  of  economy,  we  must  hart 
launched  into  a  new  sea,  I  fear  a  boundless  sea,  of  expense- 
Such  an  addition  of  debt,  with  such  a  diminution  of  revenue 
and  trade,  would  have  left  us  in  no  want  of  a  State  of  tit 
Nation  to  aggravate  the  picture  of  our  diBtresses. 

Our  trade  felt  this  to  its  vitals ;  aud  our  then  ministen 
were  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  they  sympnthized  with  the 
feelings  of  our  merchants.  The  universal  alarm  of  the 
whole  trading  body  of  England  will  never  be  laughed  at  W 
them  as  an  ill-grounded  or  a  pretended  panic.  The  univerBsl 
desire  of  that  body  wilL  always  have  ^eat  weight  with  them 
in  every  consideration  connected  with  commerce :  neither 
ought  the  opinioa  of  that  body  to  be  slighted  (notwithstand- 
ing the  contemptuous  and  indecent  language  of  this  authof 
and  his  associates)  in  any  consideration  whatsoever  of  reve- 
nue. jS^othing  amongst  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply  affected 
by  taiea  of  any  kind  than  trade ;  and  if  an  American  tax 
was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no  part  of  the  community  would 
be  sooner,  or  more  materially,  relieved  by  it  than  our  mer- 
chants. But  they  well  know  that  the  trade  of  England 
iDUst  be  more  biirthened  by  one  penny  raised  in  Americf, 
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p-Bii  b_'  tbree  in  England  ;  and  if  that  penny  be  raised  with 
^e  uneaeinesa,  tlie  discontent,  and  the  conlnsiou  of  America, 
**ore  than  by  ten. 

I  If  the  opinion  and  wiBh  of  the  landed  interest  is  a  motive, 
wd  it  is  a  fair  and  just  one.  for  taking  anay  a  real  and  lar^ 
^erenue,  the  deaire  of  the  trading  interest  of  England  onght 
Wo  be  a  just  ground  for  taking  away  a  tai,  of  uttle  better 
^un  speculation,  which  waa  to  be  collected  by  a  war,  which 
'^as  to  be  kept  up  with  the  perpetual  discontent  of  those 
■Vho  were  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  the  value  of  whose  pro- 
duce, even  after  the  ordinary  chargijs  of  collection,  was  very 
uncertain;'  after  the  extraordinarif,  the  dearest  purchased 
revenue  that  ever  was  made  by  any  nation. 

These  were  eome  of  the  motives  drawn  from  principles  of 
convenience  for  that  repeal.  When  the  object  came  to  be 
more  narrowly  inspected,  every  motive  concurred.  These 
colonies  were  evidently  founded  in  subservience  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  From  this  principle,  the  whole 
aystem  of  our  laws  concerning  them  became  a  system  of  re- 
striction. A  double  monopoly  was  established  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  country ;  1.  A  monopoly  of  their  whole  import, 
wliicn  ia  to  be  altogether  from  Great  Britain ;  2.  A  monopoly 
of  all  their  export,  which  is  to  be  nowhere  but  to  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  serve  any  purpose  here.  On  the  same 
idea  it  was  contrived  that  they  should  send  all  their  products 
to  us  raw,  and  in  their  first  state ;  and  that  they  should  take 
everything  from  us  in  the  last  stage  of  manufacture. 

w  ere  ever  a  people  under  such  circumstances, — that  is,  a 
people  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  to  receive  manufiietiired, 
and  this,  not  a  few  lusurious  articles,but  all  articles,  even  to 
thoseofthegrossest,  moat  vulgar,  and  necessary  consumption, 
a  people  who  were  ia  the  hands  of  a  general  monopolist, 
were  ever  such  a  people  suspected  of  a  possibility  of  becoming 
a  just  object  of  revenue  ?  All  the  ends  of  their  foundation 
must  be  supposed  utterly  conrradicted  before  they  could  be- 
■come  such  an  object.     Every  trade-law  we  have  made  must 

'  It  IE  obsfrvablc,  IhaX  tho  partisana  of  American  taxatiun,  when  th^ 
tiavc  a  mind  to  represent  tliia  lax  as  wonderfully  beneficial  to  England, 
it»te  it  Bs  worth  £100,000  a  year;  wheu  they  are  to  represent  it  »«  vot 
li^t  on  the  Americtuu,  it  dwindles  to  £60,0(X).  Indeed  it  is  very  diffi- 
■nit  to  rompnle  wliit  iU  produce  might  liara  bean. 
t  % 
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Tb*  AtikiBi  tnde,  navigate,  cuhirate, 
witfa  ^igtii*  capitals;  to  their  own  adrant^e,  to  be  sure: 
fur  inthoot  thtwe  caphab  tbeir  ploughs  would  be  sto[)ped, 
and  their  rinpa  wiad-bound.  But  he  who  fumiahes  the 
rspitaJ  must,  on  the  whole,  be  the  person  principally  txaw- 
Mted ;  the  penon  who  wm-ks  upon  it  profits  on  his  p&rt  too : 
but  he  profita  in  a  mbordinate  war,  as  our  colonies  do ;  thai 
ia,  u  the  terrant  of  a  viae  and  indulgent  master,  and  no 
otherwise.  We  have  all,  eicept  the  pecuUum;  without 
which,  even  Hlavee  will  not  labour. 

If  the  author's  principles,  which  ore  the  common  notions, 

tM  right,  that  the  price  of  our  msnu&ctures  is  bo  greatly  en- 

■  Coiuideratioiu,  p.  7 1.  '  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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Unced  by  oor  taiea;  tlien  the  Americaiu  alreadv  par  in 
jiat  way  a  share  of  our  impoations.  He  is  not  afhaniMi  to 
kmert,  that  "  France  »ad  China  may  be  said,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for  they  consume 
our  commoditiea." '  Was  ever  iucb  a  method  of  reasoning 
lieai-d  of  F  Do  not  the  lawe  absolutely  confine  the  colcnies 
to  buy  from  us,  whether  foreign  nations  sell  cheaper  or  not  ? 
On  what  other  idea  are  all  our  probibitions.  regulationa, 
guards,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  framed  ?  To  secure  to 
us,  not  a  commercial  preference,  which  standa  in  need  of 
lu>  penalties  to  enforce  it ;  it  finds  its  own  way ;  but  to  se- 
cure to  UB  a  trade,  which  is  a  creature  of  law  and  institution. 
"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  principles  of  a  foreign  trade, 
Whicb  is  under  no  monopoly,  and  in  which  we  cannot  raise 
the  price  of  our  gtx^ds,  without  bautrding  the  demand  for 
them  P  None  but  the  authors  of  such  measures  could  ever 
think  of  making  use  of  such  arguments. 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reason  on  any  pul  of  the  policy 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  America,  upon  the  mere  ab- 
stract principles  of  government,  or  even  upon  those  of  our 
own  ancient  constitution,  will  be  oflen  misled.  Those  who 
Wsort  for  arguments  to  the  moat  respectable  authorities,  an- 
cient or  modem,  or  rest  upon  the  clearest  maxims,  drawn 
&om  the  experience  of  other  states  and  empires,  will  be 
liable  to  the  greatest  errors  imaginable.  The  object  is  wholly 
Itew  in  the  world.  It  is  singular;  it  is  grown  up  to  this 
magnitude  and  importance  within  the  memory  of  man;  no- 
thing in  history  is  parallel  to  it.  All  the  reasonings  about 
it,  that  are  likely  to  be  at  all  solid,  must  be  drawn  &om  its 
actual  circumstances.  In  this  new  system  a  principle  of 
commeroe,  of  artificial  commerce,  must  predominate.  This 
commerce  must  be  secured  by  a  multitude  of  reatrajnta  very 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  hberty ;  and  a  powerful  authority 
must  reside  in  the  principal  state,  in  order  to  enforce  them. 
But  the  people  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  these  restraints 
are  descendants  of  Englishmen ;  and  of  a  high  and  free  spirit. 
To  hold  over  them  a  government  made  up  of  nothing  but 
Kstraints  and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  the  graoting  of  which 
Ibey  aai  have  no  share,  will  neither  be  wise,  nor  long  prao- 
ticftble.  People  must  be  governed  in  a  manner  agreeable  ta 
^B  '  Collide n'iun!,  p.  74. 
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their  temper  Mid  dispositioa  ;  and  men  of  tree  cfaanicteT  uul 
■pirit  must  be  ruled  witb,  at  least,  eome  ccmdesceiiaioii  to 
ttiie  apirit  and  this  character.  The  British  colonist  must  tee 
•oniettiing  which  will  distinguish  him  from  the  colonists  of 
other  uatioDS. 

Tho»e  reasonings,  which  infer  from  the  many  restruntti 
under  which  we  have  already  Isid  America,  to  our  right  to 
Iftv  it  under  still  more,  and  mdeed  under  all  maauer  of  re- 
Btmints,  are  conclusive ;  concluBiTe  as  to  right ;  but  the  very 
reveree  ns  to  policy  and  practice.  We  ought  rather  to  inl'er 
from  our  having  laid  the  colonies  under  many  restraints, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  compensate  them  by  eveiy  indul- 
gence that  can  by  any  meaua  be  reconciled  to  our  interest. 
\Ve  liave  a  great  empire  to  rule,  composed  of  a  vast  mass  of 
heterogeneous  governments,  all  more  or  less  &ee  and  popu- 
lar in  their  forms,  all  to  be  kept  in  peace,  aud  kept  out  of 
conspiracy,  with  one  another,  all  to  be  held  in  subordination 
to  this  country ;  while  the  spirit  of  an  eitensive,  and  intri- 
cate, and  trading  intereat  pervades  the  whole,  always  quali- 
fyiug,  nnd  often  controlling,  every  general  idea  of  constitu- 
tion and  government.  It  is  a  great  and  di£Bcult  object ;  and 
I  wish  we  may  possess  wisdom  and  temper  enough  to  man^ 
it  aa  we  ought.  Its  importance  is  infinite.  I  believe  the 
reader  will  be  struck,  as  I  have  been,  with  one  singular  &ct, 
In  the  year  1704,  but  sixty-five  years  ago,  the  whole  trade 
with  our  plantations  was  but  a  few  thousand  pounds  more 
ID  the  export  article,  aud  a  third  less  in  the  import,  than 
that  which  we  now  carry  on  with  the  single  island  of  Ja- 
maica : 

Total  English  plantations  in  1701  £483,265  .  £814,491 
Jamaica,         .         .         .       1767  467,681  .    1,243,742 

From  the  same  information  I  find  that  our  dealing  with 
most  of  the  European  nations  is  but  little  increased;  these 
nations  have  been  pretty  much  at  a  stand  since  that  time, 
■nd  we  have  rivals  in  their  trade.  Tliis  colony  intercourse 
is  a  new  world  of  commerce  in  a  manner  created ;  it  stands 
upon  principles  of  its  own  ;  principles  hardly  worth  endan- 
gering for  any  little  consideration  of  estorted  revenue. 

The  reader  sees,  that  I  do  not  enter  so  fully  into  this 
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ter  aa  obviously  I  might.  I  liave  already  been  led  into 
greater  leogtha  than  1  intended.  It  is  enough  to  eaj,  that 
before  the  ministers  of  1765  had  determined  to  nropoae  the 
repeal  of  the  atamp  act  in  parliament,  they  had  the  whole  of 
tho  American  constitution  and  commerce  very  fully  before 
them.  They  considered  maturely ;  they  decided  with  wis- 
dom :  let  me  add,  with  flniiness.  For  they  reBoived,  as  a 
preliminary  to  that  repeal,  to  assert  in  the  fullest  and  least 
equivocal  terms  the  unlimited  legislative  right  of  this  coun- 
try over  its  colonies ;  and,  having  done  this,  to  propose  the 
repeal,  on  principles,  not  of  constitutional  right,  hut  on 
those  of  expediency,  of  equity,  of  lenity,  and  of  the  true  in- 
tereata  present  and  future  of  that  great  object  for  which 
aliine  the  colonies  were  founded,  navigation  and  commerce. 
Tliia  plan,  I  say,  required  an  uncommon  degree  of  firmness, 
when  we  consider  that  some  of  those  persons  who  might  bo 
of  the  greatest  use  in  promoting  the  repeal,  riolently  with- 
stood the  declaratory  act ;  and  they  who  agreed  with  ad- 
ministration in  the  principles  of  that  law,  equally  made,  as 
well  the  reasons  on  which  the  declaratory  act  itself  stood,  as 
those  on  which  it  was  opposed,  grounds  for  an  opposition  to 
the  repeal. 

If  the  then  ministry  resolved  first  to  declare  the  right,  it 
was  not  from  any  opinion  they  entertained  of  its  future  use 
in  regular  taxation.  Their  opinions  were  full  and  declared 
against  the  ordinary  use  of  such  a  power.  But  it  was  plain, 
that  the  general  reasonings  which  were  employed  against 
that  power  went  directly  to  our  whole  legislative  right ;  and 
one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  such  arguments,  with- 
out a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  rest.  Besides,  if  that  very 
Bpeciflc  power  of  levying  money  in  the  colonies  were  not 
retained  as  a  sacred  trust  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  (to 
be  used,  not  in  the  first  instance  for  supply,  hut  in  the  last 
exigence  for  control,)  it  is  obvious,  that  the  presidiutr 
authority  of  &reat  Britain,  as  the  head,  the  arbiter,  and 
director  of  the  whole  empire,  would  vanish  into  an  empty 
name,  without  operation  or  energy.  With  the  habihial 
exercise  of  such  a  power  in  the  ormnary  course  of  supply, 
no  trace  of  freedom  could  remain  in  America.'     If  Great 

'  I  do  not  here  ealei  intu  (he 
preHiitatioti  real  uc  presumed. 
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Brit&in  were  stripped  of  this  rigbt,  every  principle  of  unitj 
nnd  subordination  in  the  empire  was  gone  for  ever. 
\\'hetl»er  all  this  can  hn  reconciled  in  legal  speculation,  n  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  It  is  reconciled  m  policy ;  and 
politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasoninga,  but 
lu  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  bj 
uu  means  the  greatest  part. 

Founding  the  repeal  on  this  basis,  it  was  judged  proper 
to  lay  before  parliament  tlie  whole  detail  of  the  American 
affairs,  as  fully  aa  it  had  been  laid  before  the  ministry  them- 
eelves.  Ignorance  of  thoae  afEaira  had  misled  parliament. 
Knowledge  alone  could  bring  it  into  the  right  road.  Every 
paper  of  office  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  two  Houaee; 
every  denomination  of  men,  either  of  America,  or  connected 
with  it  by  office,  by  residence,  by  commerce,  by  interest, 
even  by  injury;  men  of  civil  and  military  capacity,  officera 
of  the  revenue,  merchants,  manufacturers  of  every  species, 
and  from  every  town  in  England,  attended  at  the  bar.  Such 
evidence  never  was  laid  before  parliament.  If  an  emulation 
arose  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  parliament,  as 
the  author  rightly  observes,'  for  the  repeal  of  this  act,  oa 
well  as  for  the  otiier  regulations,  it  was  not  on  the  confident 
assertions,  the  airy  speculations,  or  the  vain  promises  of 
ministers,  that  it  arose.  It  was  the  sense  of  parliament  on 
the  evidence  before  them.  No  one  so  much  as  suepects  that 
ministerial  allurements  or  terrors  had  any  share  in  it. 

Oup  author  is  very  much  displeased,  that  so  much  credit 
was  given  to  the  testimony  of  merchants.  He  has  a  habit 
of  railing  at  them  ;  and  be  may,  if  he  pleases,  indulge  him- 
self in  it.  It  will  not  do  great  mischief  to  that  respectable 
set  of  men.  The  substance  of  their  testimony  was,  that 
their  debts  in  America  were  very  great :  that  the  Americans 
declined  to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  their  orders,  whilst  this 
act  continued :  that,  under  these  circumstances,  they  despair- 
ed of  the  recovery  of  their  debts,  or  the  renewal  of  their 

their  properl}',  witliouT  anj'  reserve,  in  all  cases,  disposed  of  b;f  anotlier 
people  It  an  immense  distance  from  them,  will  not  think  Ihemselvea  in 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  It  will  be  hard  to  show  lo  those  who  an  in 
■iich  a  stale,  which  of  the  visusl  parts  of  the  definition  or  description  of  a 
free  people  ore  applicable  to  them. ;  and  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  wise  la 
ttlempt  to  prove  list  they  have  no  right  to  be  comprehended  m 
iewriptioD.  >  P.  21. 
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trade  in  that  country ;  that  they  apprehended  a  general 
bilvire  of  mercantile  credit.  The  manufacturers  deposed 
to  the  same  generul  punioee,  with  this  addition,  that  many 
of  them  had  diacharged  several  of  their  artiiieers ;  and,  if 
the  law  and  the  resistance  to  it  should  continue,  must  dis- 
misB  them  all. 

This  testimony  is  treated  with  great  contempt  by  our 
author.  It  must  he,  I  suppose,  because  it  was  coutradicted 
by  the  plain  nature  of  tnings.  Suppose  then  that  the 
merehantfl  had,  to  gratify  this  author,  given  a  contrary 
evidence ;  and  had  deposed,  that  while  America  remained  in 
a  state  of  resistance,  whilst  four  million  of  debt  remained 
unpaid,  whilst  the  course  of  justice  was  suspended  for  want 
of  stamped  paper,  so  that  uo  debt  eould  be  recovered,  whilst 
there  wns  a  total  stop  to  trade,  because  every  ship  waa 
subject  to  seizure  for  want  of  stamped  clearances,  and  while 
the  colonies  were  to  be  declared  iu  rebellion,  and  subdued 
by  armed  force,  that  in  these  circum stances  they  would  still 
continue  to  trade  cheerfully  and  fearlessly  as  before  ;  would 
not  such  witnesses  provoke  universal  indignation  for  their 
folly  or  their  wickeaneas,  and  be  deservedly  hooted  from  tba 
bar;'    would  any  human  faith  have  given  credit  to  such 

'  Here  the  author  has  a  note  altogether  in  his  usual  stiain  of  reaeoiiiiig ; 
he  finds  out  that  somebody,  in  the  course  of  this  mullifarious  eiidencB, 
had  said,  "that  a  very  considerable  pait  of  the  orders  of  1 765  Iruismitied 
I'rom  America  had  been  afterwards  suspended ;  but  that  in  case  the  slam  p 
act  vaa  repealed,  those  ordets  wure  to  be  executed  in  the  present  year 
1766;"  andthttt,  on  the  repeal  of  Ihe  stamp  act,  "the  exporlatolhe  tolo- 
nies  would  beat  lesstdouhle  the  value  of  Che  exports  of  thepastyesr."  He 
then  triumphs  exceetiingly  on  their  having  fallen  short  of  it  on  the  slate  of 
the  custom-house  entries.  I  do  not  nell  knew  what  conclusion  he  dra»a 
applicable  to  his  purpose,  from  these  facts.  He  does  not  deny  that  all 
the  orders  which  came  from  America  subsequent  lo  the  diBturbanceaof 
the  stamp  act  were  on  the  condition  of  thai  act  being  repealed ;  and,  he 
does  not  assert  that,  notwithstanding  that  act  should  be  enforced  by  a 
strong  band,  still  the  orders  would  be  executed.  Neither  does  he  quits 
Tenture  to  say  that  this  decline  of  the  trade  in  1766  was  owing  lo  the  re- 
peal. What  does  he  therefore  infer  from  it,  favourable  to  the  enforcement 
of  tliat  law  ?  It  only  comes  lo  this,  and  no  more ;  those  merchants,  who 
thought  our  trade  would  be  doubled  iu  the  subsequent  year,  were  mistaken 
in  their  speciilationa.  So  that  ihestampact  wasnot  (o  be  repealed  nnlesa 
Ibis  specutaiion  of  theirs  was  a  probable  event.  But  it  was  not  repealed 
■1  order  to  double  our  trade  in  thai  year,  as  everybody  knows,  (whatevw 
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I  b>  ttB  ancient  chrnii' 
K  the  better  atrengtb- 
sung  of  gOTonmmt  Utae,  as  vdl  ■■  for  recorering,  by 
■one  BMTckaMi  ai^bsveiBid.}  bntlatBdal  jnr  ve  diotild  hitenD 
tadrat  alL  Tk  ftet  ■■,  tkt  faog  the  poMrt  pnt  of  Ibe  ycai  1765, 
■kal  fak  Mail  skoBt  Ihc  Boik  rf  Oeuka;  ^taa  lb*  aMiaM  of  tbe  disi  tub- 
fa  «i9t  (a  aa  osaaL  Before 
AftcTwarii,  the  nercbanij 
..  ■  ■  -gnalioa  in  tiaiie  amaed.  Bot 
r7  &TQimd  Ibe  lepeal  of  the  itamp 
•CI,  Kmal  of  ibe  bvUer  ■mbaan  Tcatiutd  l*  aeeiile  tbdi  oiden ; 
oihen  more  Ibnid  bong  back ;  in  ibia  """""^  tba  braiie  contmiied  in  a 
nite  of  dicadfbl  Bactnation  betveai  Ibe  lean  of  tboaewba  bad  TenCored, 
foi  lie  erenl  of  ihetr  boldness,  and  ihe  iniietT  of  thoae  whose  tiade  ma 
sospended,  anlil  cbe  roval  asaent  wu  6aallv  ^ren  to  Ihe  bill  of  repeal. 
ThU  ^}>e  Dade  of  1766  na  not  equal  to  thai  of  1 765,  conld  not  be  oviag 
10  the  repeal ;  it  arose  bom  quite  different  causes,  of  which  Ibe  aatboi 
■eeDU  Dot  to  be  aware  :  Ist,  Oui  conquesla  during  the  war  had  laid  open 
the  trade  of  the  French  and  Spani^  West  Indi^  to  onr  colonies  much 
more  largely  than  they  had  CTer  enjoytd  it;  this  continued  for  aome  time 
after  the  peace ;  bnt  at  Iraiglh  it  was  extremely  contracted,  and  in  some 
places  reduced  to  nothing.  Such  in  particular  was  the  state  ot  Jamaica. 
On  the  taking  the  HaTannah  all  the  stores  of  that  island  were  emptied 
into  that  place,  which  prodnced  unnsnal  orders  for  goods,  for  supplying 
their  own  consumption,  aawell  as  for  further  speculations  of  trade.  Theae 
ceasing,  the  trade  stood  on  its  own  bottom.  This  is  one  cause  of  the 
diminished  export  to  Jamaica;  and  not  the  childish  idea  of  the  author,  of 
an  faipossible  contraband  from  the  opening  of  the  porta.  2nd,  The  war  had 
brought  a  great  influx  of  cash  into  America,  for  the  pay  and  proTidon  of 
the  troops ;  and  this  an  unuatura!  increa5e  of  trade ;  which,  as  ita  came 
failed,  must  in  some  degree  return  (o  its  ancient  and  natumi  bounds.  3rd, 
When  the  merchanla  met  from  all  parts,  and  compared  their  accounts, 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  immeuaily  of  the  debt  due  to  them  from  America. 
They  found  that  the  Americans  had  OTerttaded  their  abilities.  And,  an 
they  found  too  that  several  of  them  were  capable  of  making  the  slate  ot 
political  events  an  excuse  for  their  failure  in  commercial  pimctualitj,  many 
of  our  merchants  in  some  deforce  contracted  their  trade  from  that  moment. 
However,  it  is  idle,  in  inch  an  immense  mass  of  trade,  so  liable  to  fluc- 
taation,  to  infer  anything  from  such  a  deficiency  oa  one  or  even  two 
hundred  (hoosand  poundii.  In  I7G7,  when  the  disturbances  eubaided, 
Ihii  deficiency  wa*  made  up  again. 
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jodiciouB  measures,  the  HfTections  of  the  people,  had  that 
iniaistrf  continued,  or  had  a  ministry  succeeded  with  dis- 
positions  to  improve  that  opport»Dity. 

Buch  an  adminiBtration  md  not  succeed.  Instead  of  pro- 
fiting of  that  season  of  tranquillity,  in  the  Tery  neit  year 
they  chose  to  return  to  measures  of  the  very  same  nature 
'with  those  which  had  been  so  solemnly  condemned  ;  thougb 
upon  a  smaUer  scale.  The  effects  have  heeu  correspondent. 
Jjnerica  is  again  in  disorder,  not  indeed  in  the  same  degree 
u  formerly,  nor  anything  like  it.  Such  good  effects  have 
attended  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  that  the  colonies  have 
actually  paid  the  taxes  ;  and  thoy  have  sought  their  redress 
(upon  however  improper  principles)  not  in  their  own  vio- 
lence, ae  formerly,^  but  in  the  eiperienced  henignitr  of  par- 
liament. They  are  not  easy  indeed,  nor  ever  wifl  be  so, 
under  this  author's  schemes  of  tasation ;  but  we  see  no 
loneer  the  same  general  fury  and  confusion,  which  attended 
their  resistance  to  the  stamp  act.  The  author  may  rail  at 
the  repeal,  and  those  who  proposed  it,  as  he  pleases.  Those 
honest  men  suffer  all  his  obloquy  with  pleasure,  in  the  midst 
of  the  quiet  which  they  have  neen  the  means  of  giving  tn 
their  country  ;  and  would  think  bis  praises  for  their  perse- 
verance in  a  pernicious  scheme,  a  very  bad  compensation  for 
the  disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce. 
Whether  the  return  to  the  system  of  1764,  for  raising  a 
revenue  in  America,  the  discontents  which  have  ensued  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  general  suspension  of  the  asaemblies 
in  consequence  of  tliese  discontenls,  the  use  of  the  mUitary 

C'er,  and  the  new  and  dangerous  commissions  which  now 
g  over  them,  will  produce  equally  good  effects,  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted.  Iv'ever,  I  fear,  will  this  nation  and  the  colo- 
nies fall  back  upon  their  true  centre  of  gravity,  and  natural 
point  of  repose,  until  the  ideas  of  176ti  are  resumed,  and 
steadOy  pursued. 

As  to  the  regulations,  a  great  subject  of  the  author's  ac- 
cusation, they  are  of  two  sorts ;  one  of  a  mixed  nature,  of 
revenue  and  trade  ;  the  other  simply  relative  to  trade.  With 
regard  to  the  former  I  shaD  observe,  that,  in  all  deliberations 
concerning  America,  the  ideas  of  that  administration  were 
'  The  disturbancia  hftve  been  in  Boston  only ;  and  were  not  in  cons*- 
■twnoe  of  the  late  duties. 
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principally  tbese ;  to  take  trade  as  the  primaiy  end,  and 
revenue  but  aa  a  very  aubordmate  consideration.  Where 
trade  was  likely  to  suffer,  they  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
to  prefer  it  to  tarea,  whose  produce  at  beat  was  contempt- 
ible, in  eompariBon  of  the  object  which  they  might  endanger. 
The  other  of  their  principles  was,  to  suit  the  revenue  to  the 
object.  Where  the  difficulty  of  collection,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  revenue  establi^nient,  is  so  very 
notorious,  it  was  their  policy  to  hold  out  as  few  temptationi 
to  smuggling  as  possible,  by  keeping  the  duties  as  nearly  at 
they  could  on  a  balance  with  the  risk.  Ou  these  principles 
they  made  many  alterations  in  the  port  duties  of  1764,  both 
in  the  mode  and  in  the  quantity.  The  author  has  not  at- 
tempted to  prove  them  eironeoua.  He  complains  enough  to 
show  that  he  is  in  an  ill  humour,  not  that  his  adversaries 
have  done  amiss. 

As  to  the  regulations  which  were  merely  relative  to  com- 
merce, many  were  then  made ;  and  they  were  all  made  upon 
this  principle,  that  many  of  the  colonies,  and  those  some  of 
the  moat  aboundii^  in  people,  were  so  situated  as  to  have 
very  few  means  of  traffic  with  this  country.  It  became 
therefore  our  interest  to  let  them  into  as  much  foreign  trade 
as  could  be  given  them  without  interfering  Avith  our  own ; 
and  to  secure  by  every  method  the  returns  to  the  mother 
country.  Without  some  such  scheme  of  enlargement,  it  was 
obWous  that  any  benefit  we  could  expect  from  these  colonies 
must  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingly  many  facilities 
were  given  to  their  trade  with  the  foreign  plantations,  and 
with  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  As  to  the  confining  the 
returns  to  this  country,  administration  saw  the  mischief  and 
folly  of  a  plan  of  indiscriminate  restraint.  They  applied 
their  remedy  to  that  part  where  the  disease  existed,  and  to 
that  only :  on  this  idea  they  established  regulations,  far  more 
likely  to  check  the  dangerous,  clandestine  trade  with  Ham> 
burg  and  Holland,  than  this  author's  friends,  or  any  of  their 
predecessors,  had  ever  done. 

The  friends  of  the  author  have  a  method  surely  a  little 
whimsical  in  aU  this  sort  of  discussions.  They  have  made 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  commercial  regulations,  at 
which  the  trade  of  England  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and 
of  nhich  have  been  altered  on  the  unanimous  opini<» 
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of  tliat  trade.  Still  they  go  on,  just  as  before,  in  a  soit  of 
droning  panegvric  ou  tlicmselYes,  talking  of  these  regulationa 
M  prodigieB  of  wisdom ;  and,  tnatead  of  appealing  to  those 
who  aie  most  affected  and  the  best  judges,  they  turn  round 
in  a  perpetnial  circle  of  their  own  reasonings  and  pretences ; 
they  naud  you  over  from  one  of  their  own  pamphlets  to  an- 
other ;  "  See,"  say  they,  "  this  demonHtrated  in  The  Eegula- 
tiona  of  the  Colonies."  "  See  this  satiBfactorily  proved  in 
The  Considerations."  By  and  by  we  shall  hare  another; 
"  See  for  this  The  State  of  the  Nation."  I  wish  to  take 
another  method  in  vindicating  the  opposite  system.  1  refer 
to  the  petitions  of  merchants  for  these  regulations ;  to  their 
thanks  when  they  were  obtained  ;  and  to  the  strong  and 
grateful  sense  they  have  ever  since  ejpresaed  of  the  benefits 
received  under  that  administration. 

All  administrations  have  in  their  commercial  regulations 
been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of  some  merchants ;  too 
frequently  by  that  of  a  few,  and  those  a  sort  of  favourites : 
they  have  been  directed  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  mer- 
chants, who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
coutracta  ;  who  frequently  advised,  not  for  the  general  good 
of  trade,  but  for  their  private  advantage.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  this  author  complains,  the  meetings  of 
merchants  upon  the  business  of  trade  were  numerous  and 
public ;  sometimes  at  tbe  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Bocking- 
ham  J  sometimes  at  Mr.  Dowdeoweli's ;  sometimes  at  Sir 
Geoi^  Savile's,  an  house  always  open  to  everv  deliberation 
favourable  to  the  liberty  or  the  commerce  of  his  country. 
Nor  were  these  meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of 
London.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  invited  from 
all  the  considerable  towns  in  England.  They  conferred  with 
the  ministers  and  active  members  of  parliament.  No  private 
views,  no  local  interests  prevailed.  Never  were  points  in 
trade  settled  upon  a  larger  seale  of  information.  They  who 
attended  these  meetings  well  know,  what  ministers  they  were 
who  heard  the  most  patiently,  who  comprehended  the  most 
clearly,  and  who  provided  the  most  wisely.  Let  then  this 
author  and  his  friends  stilt  cont^inue  in  possession  of  the 
practice  of  eialting  their  own  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets 
and  in  the  newspapers.  They  never  will  persuade  the  pu1>- 
^^  that  tbe  merchants  of  England  were  in  a  general  cob- 
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federaey  to  Baorific«  their  own  intereata  to  tlioae  of  North 
America,  and  to  deatroy  the  Tent  of  their  own  gooda  in  farour 
of  the  manufacturea  of  France  and  Holland. 

Had  the  frienda  of  tliis  author  taken  these  means  of  in< 
formation,  his  eitreme  terrors  of  contraband  in  the  "West 
India  Islands  would  have  been  greatly  quieted,  and  his  ob- 
jections to  the  opening  of  the  porta  wouM  have  ceased.  He 
would  have  learned,  from  the  moat  satisfactory  analysis  of 
the  West  India  trade,  that  we  have  the  advantage  in  every 
esaentiftl  article  of  it ;  and  that  almost  every  restriction  on 
our  communication  with  our  neighbours  there,  ia  a  restric- 
tion unfavourable  to  ourselves. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the  authority 
that  sanctioned,  these  regulations,  No  man  ever  said,  that, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  regulationa  made  in  the  adminiatration 
of  their  predeceaaora,  none  were  useful :  some  certainly  were 
so ;  and  1  defy  the  author  to  show  a  commercial  regulation 
of  that  perioa,  which  he  can  prove,  from  any  authority  ei- 
cept  his  own,  to  have  a  tendency  beneficial  to  commerce, 
that  has  been  repealed.  So  far  were  that  ministry  fronl 
being  guided  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  of  innovation, 

The  author's  attack  on  that  administration,  for  their  neg- 
lect  of  our  claims  on  foreign  powers,  is  by  much  the  moat 
astomshing  inatance  he  has  given,  or  that,  I  believe,  any  man 
ever  did  give,  of  an  intrepid  efiVontery.  It  relates  to  the 
Manilla  ransom ;  to  the  Canada  bills ;  and  to  the  Bussian 
treaty.  Could  one  imagine,  that  these  very  things,  which 
be  thus  chooaea  to  object  to  othera,  have  been  the  principal 
subject  of  charge  against  his  favourite  ministry  ?  Instead  of 
clearing  them  of  these  charges,  he  appears  not  ao  much  as  to 
have  heard  of  them ;  but  throws  them  directly  upon  the  ad- 
ministration which  succeeded  to  that  of  hia  friends. 

It  ie  not  alwaya  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  produce  the 
detail  of  this  kind  of^  transactions  to  the  public  view.  I 
will  content  myself  therefore  with  giving  a  abort  state  of 
&cts,  which,  when  the  author  chooaea  to  contradict,  he  shall 
aee  proved  more,  perhapa,  to  his  conviction  than  to  his  liking. 
The  first  fact  then  is,  that  the  demand  for  the  Manilla  ran- 
som hadbeen,  in  the  author's  favourite  adminiatration.  BO  n^ 
Iccted  as  to  appear  to  have  been  little  leoS  than  tacitly  aban* 
doned.  At  home,  no  countenance  waa  given  to  the  claioumt*  j 
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and  when  it  was  mentioned  in  parliament,  the  then  leader 
did  not  aeem,  at  least,  a  very  tan^utne  advocate  in  Jitrovr  of 
the  claim.  These  things  made  it  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  resume  and  press  that  negotiation  with  Spain.  How- 
ever, so  clear  was  our  right,  that  the  then  ministers  resolred 
to  revive  it ;  and  so  little  time  waa  lost,  that  though  that  ad- 
ministration was  not  completed  until  the  9th  of  July,  1765, 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  August,  General  Conway  trans- 
niitted  a  strong  aud  full  remonstrance  on  that  auhject  to  the 
Earl  of  Kochfort.  The  argument,  on  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  most  relied,  was  the  dereliction  of  that  claim  by  the 
preceding  rainiatera.  However,  it  was  still  pushed  with  ho 
much  vigour,  that  the  Spaniards,  from  a  positive  denial  to  pay, 
offered  to  refer  the  demand  to  arhitration.  That  proposition 
was  rejected ;  aud  the  demand  being  still  pressecC  there  was 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  eipect  its  being  brought  to  k 
favourable  issue  ;  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  the 
administration.  Whether  under  their  circumstances,  and  in 
the  time  they  continued  in  power,  more  could  he  done,  the 
reader  will  judge  ;  who  will  hear  with  aatooishment  a  ehai^ 
of  remiBBness  from  those  very  men,  whose  inactivity,  to  c5l 
it  by  no  worse  a  name,  laid  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  revived  negotiation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  proper  to  assert, 
"that  the  proprietors  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
compounding  their  demands  upon  the  French  court,  and  ac- 
cepting terms  which  they  had  often  rejected,  and  which  the 
Earl  of  Halifax  hod  declared  he  would  sooner  forfeit  his 
hand  than  sign.''^  When  I  know  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax 
aaya  so,  the  Earl  of  Halifax  shall  have  an  answer ;  but  I  per- 
suade myself  that  his  Lordship  has  given  no  authority  for 
thia  ridicnlouB  rant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  only  speak  of 
it  as  a  common  concern  of  that  ministry. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  observe,  that  a  convention,  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills,  was  concluded  under  the 
administration  of  1766 ;  when  nothing  was  concluded  under 
that  of  the  favourites  of  this  author. 

2.  This  transaction  was,  in  eveiy  step  of  it,  carried  on  in 

concert  with  the  persons  interested,  and  was  terminated  to 

their  entire  satisfaction.      They  would  have  acquiesced  pe^ 

'  P.M. 
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liapa  in  terma  Bomewhat  lower  than  those  which  were  oMj 
ed.  The  author  ia  indeed  too  kind  to  them.  He  i 
liowever,  let  them  apeak  for  tbemselvea,  and  show  what  tj 
own  opinion  was  of  the  measures  pursued  in  their  faT« 
In  what  manner  the  execution  of  the  convention  ha*  1 
iince  provided  for,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  exaq 

3.  The  proprietors  had  abaolutely  despaired  of  being  | 
at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their  demand,  untO  the  ch) 
of  that  ministry-  The  merchants  were  checked  and 
countenanced;  tney  had  often  been  told,  by  some  in  autha 
of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  these  Canada  bills  had  been 
cured ;  yet  the  author  can  talk  of  the  composition  of  t 
aa  a  necessity  induced  by  the  change  in  admiuiatration.  !] 
found  themselves  indeed,  before  that  change,  under  a  ni 
sity  of  hinting  somewhat  of  bringing  the  matter  into  pq 
ment ;  but  they  were  soon  silenced,  and  put  in  mind  of 
fate  which  the  Newfoundland  busineas  had  there  met  i 
Nothing  struck  them  more  than  the  strong  contrast  beti 
the  spirit,  and  method  of  proceeding,  of  the  two  adminii 

4.  The  Earl  of  Halifax  never  did,  nor  could,  refuse  to 
this  convention ;  because  this  convention,  aa  it  atands,  n 
was  before  him.' 

The  author's  last  charge  on  that  ministry,  with  regai 
foreign  affairs,  is  the  Russian  treaty  of  commerce,  which 
author  thinks  fit  to  assert,'  was  concluded  "  on  terms 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  had  refused  to  accept  of,  and  w 

'  "  They  ate  happy  in  hnTing  found,  in  ycur  leal  for  the  dignity  o^ 
lialion,  the  meuui  of  liquidating  their  clttims,  and  of  concluding  wit 
CDuiI  of  Friuice  a  vonvention  for  the  final  satisfaclion  of  their  demt 
and  have  given  ue  commission,  in  ihcii  niunes,  and  on  their  belia]^ 
enmeBlly  to  entreat  your  acceplante  uf  Iheit  graleful  acknowledgm 
Whether  tbey  consider  themselTes  as  Brilona,  or  as  men  more  partim 
profltmp  by  your  generous  and  gpirilad  interposition,  they  see  great  ra 
to  be  thankful,  for  having  been  Bupported  by  a  minister,  in  whose  p 
tflections,  in  whose  wisdom  and  activity,  boTh  the  nalional  honour,  an 
interest  of  individuals,  have  been  at  once  so  well  supported  itnd  seem 
Thanks  of  the  Canada  Merchants  lo  General  Conway,  London,  Apr 
1766. 

'  See  the  Convention  itself,  printed  by  Owen  and  HarrLson,  Wu 
Lane,  1766)  nirticuUilv  the  arliclaa  two  and  thirteen. 
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■_yn.i  been  deemed  by  former  ministers  diBadvantageoua  to  the 
~  ■  .tioii,  nail  by  the  merchants  unsafe  and  unprofitable." 

Both  the  aesertiona  in  this  paragraph  are  eijunlly  grouod- 
Tbe  treaty  then  coucUided  by  Sir  George  Macartney 
}t  on  the  terms  wliicb  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  eh  ire 
.refused.  The  Earl  of  Bucfcingbamahire  never  did  re- 
terms,  because  tbe  buBineas  never  came  to  the  point 
^sal,  or  acceptance ;  all  that  he  did  was,  to  receive 
lUBBian  project  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  trans- 
it to  England.  This  was  in  NoTember,  17ti4 ;  and  lie 
iPeteraburgh  the  January  followijig,  before  be  could  even 
fte  an  ansner  from  hiH  own  court.  Tlie  concluaiou  of 
■treaty  fell  to  hia  BiiccesBor.  "Whoever  will  be  at  the 
to  compare  it  with  the  treaty  of  1734,  will,  I  believe, 
that  if  the  former  ministers  oould  have  obtained  such 
t  terms,  they  were  criminal  in  not  accepting  them. 
'  But  the  nicrchanta  "deemed  them  unsafe  and  unprofit- 
I  able."  What  merchants  ?  As  no  treaty  ever  was  more  ma- 
I  tureh-  considered,  so  the  opinion  of  tlie  Bussian  merchants  in 
London  was  all  along  taken ;  and  all  the  instrnctious  sent 
I  over  were  in  eiact  conformity  to  that  opinion.  Our  minister 
•  there  made  no  step  without  having  previously  consulted  our 
merchants  resident  in  Petereburgh,  who,  before  t!ie  signing  of 
|i  the  treaty,  gave  the  most  full  and  unanimous  testimony  in 
I  ite  &vour.  In  their  address  to  oiir  minister  at  that  court, 
among  other  things  they  say,  "  It  may  afford  some  additional 
■atisfaction  to  your  Excellency,  to  receive  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  entire  and  unre»ereed  approbation  of  eiiery 
article  in  this  treaty,  from  us  who  are  so  immediately  and 
80  nearly  concerned  in  its  consequences."  This  was  signed 
by  the  consul-general,  and  every  British  merchant  m  Peters- 
burgh. 

The  approbation  of  those  immediately  concerned  in  tlie 
consequences  is  nothing  to  this  author.  He  and  his  friends 
have  so  much  tenderness  for  people's  interests,  and  under- 
stand them  lo  much  bitter  tnan  they  do  themselves,  tbnt. 
whilst  these  politicians  are  contending  for  the  best  of  possible 
terms,  the  claimants  an^  obliged  to  go  without  any  terms 
stall. 

One  of  the  first  and  juatcst  complaints  againat  the  admiu- 
iitration  of  the  author's  friends,  was  the  want  of  rigour  in 


their  foreign  negotiations.  Their  immediate 
deavoured  to  correct  that  error,  along  with  others ;  and  then 
viae  ecarceiy  a  foreign  coiuir,  in  which  the  new  spirit  that 
had  arisen  was  not  sensiblv  felt,  acknowledged,  and  some* 
times  complained  of.  On  their  coming  into  administration, 
they  found  the  dt^molition  of  Dunkirk  entirely  at  a  stand: 
instead  of  demolition,  they  found  construction ;  for  the 
I'rencli  were  then  at  work  on  the  repair  of  the  jettees.  Oil 
tiie  remonstrances  of  General  Conway,  some  parts  of  these 
jettees  were  immediately  destroyed.  'The  Duke  of  Eichmoud 
personally  surveyed  the  place,  and  obtained  a  fuller  know* 
ledge  of  its  true  state  and  condition  than  any  of  our  ministers 
had  done ;  and,  in  consequence,  had  larger  offers  from  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  tii&a  bad  ever  been  received.  But,  as  thesa 
were  short  of  our  just  eipectations  under  the  treaty,  he  re- 
jected them.  Our  then  ministers,  knowing  that,  in  their 
administration,  the  people's  minds  were  set  at  ease  upon  all 
the  essential  points  of  public  and  private  liberty,  and  that 
no  project  of  tlieirs  could  endanger  the  concord  of  the  empire, 
were  under  no  restraint  from  pursuing  every  jusl  demand 
upon  foreign  nations. 

The  author,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls  into  roSec- 
tions  upon  the  state  of  pul>lic  morals  in  this  country :  be 
draws  use  from  this  doctnue,  by  recommending  his  friend  to 
the  king,  and  the  public,  as  imother  Duke  of  Sully  ;  and  he 
concludes  the  whole  perforinance  with  a  very  devout  prayer. 

The  prayers  of  politicians  may  sometimes  be  sincere ;  and 
as  this  prayer  is,  in  substance,  that  the  author,  or  bis  friends, 
may  be  soon  brought  into  power,  I  have  great  reason  to 
believe  it  ia  very  much  from  the  heart.  It  must  be  owned 
too,  that  after  he  has  drawn  such  a  picture,  such  a  shocking 
picture,  of  the  state  of  this  country,  he  has  great  faith  in 
thinking  the  means  he  prays  for  sufficient  to  relieve  us: 
after  the  character  he  has  given  of  its  inhabitants  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  he  has  great  cncirity  in  caring  much  about  them ; 
and  indeed  no  less  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
detestable  nation  can  ever  become  the  care  of  Providence. 
He  has  not  even  found  five  good  men  in  our  devoted  city. 

He  t-alks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability.  But  when 
are  bia  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be  found  P  Are  thoy  in 
the  present  administration  P  Never  were  a  set  of  people  mow 
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olackeued  by  this  author.  Are  they  among  the  purty  of 
those  (no  Binall  body)  wlio  adhere  to  the  (ivEtem  of  1766  ? 
These,  it  is  the  great  purj^ioae  of  this  book  to  calumninte. 
Are  they  the  pemons  who  a^ted  with  hie  great  friend,  since 
the  change  in  1762,  to  hia  removal  in  1765  ?  Scarcely  any  of 
these  are  now  out  of  employment ;  and  we  are  in  poaaeasion 
of  hia  desideratum.  Tet  I  think  he  hardly  means  to  select, 
even  some  of  the  higheat  of  them,  as  eianiples  fit  for  the  re- 
formation of  a  coTTupt  world. 

He  observes,  that  the  virtue  of  the  moat  exemplary  prince 
that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre  "  can  never  warm  or  illuminate 
tiie  body  of  his  people,  if  foul  mirrors  are  placed  so  near  him 
as  to  refract  and  dissipate  the  rays  at  their  first  emanation."' 
Without  observing  upon  the  propriety  of  this  metaphor,  or 
asking  how  mirrors  come  to  have  lost  their  old  quality  of 
reflecting,  and  to  have  acquired  that  of  refracting  and  dissi- 
pating rays,  and  hon  far  their  foulness  will  account  for  this 
change ;  the  remark  itwlf  is  common  and  true :  no  less  true, 
and  equally  surprising  trom  him,  ia  that  which  immediately 
precedes  it ;  "  it  ia  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  irreligion  and  licentiousness,  by  punishing  such 
crimes  in  one  individual,  if  others  equally  culpable  are  re- 
warded with  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state."*  I 
am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  author's  manner  of  writing ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  he  must  intend  these  reflections  as  a 
satire  upon  the  administration  of  his  happy  years.  Were 
ever  the  honours  and  eniolumenta  of  the  state  more  lavishly 
squandered  upon  persons  scandalous  in  their  lives  thai. 
during  that  period  r  In  these  scandalous  lives,  was  tliere 
anything  more  scandalous  than  the  mode  of  punishing  one 
eumcAle  indwndualT  In  that  individual,  is  anything  more 
culpable  than  hia  having  been  seduced  by  the  example  of 
some  of  those  very  persons  by  whom  he  was  thus  perse- 
cuted ? 

The  author  is  so  eager  to  attack  others,  that  he  provides 
but  indiiferently  for  hia  own  defence.  1  believe,  without 
going  beyond  the  page  1  have  now  before  me,  he  is  very 
sensible,  that  I  have  suificient  matter  of  farther,  and,  if 
possible,  of  heavier,  charge  against  his  friends,  upon  his  own 
principle.  But  it  is  because  the  advantage  is  too  great,  toat 
'  P.  16.  •  IbiJ. 
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I  decline  making  use  of  it.  I  wiah  tlie  author  had  not 
thought  that  all  methoda  are  lawful  in  party,  Above  all, 
lie  aught  to  have  tulien  care  not  to  wound  his  enemia 
through  the  aidea  of  his  country.  This  lie  has  done,  bj 
waking  that  monstrous  and  overcharged  picture  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  situation.  No  wonder  that  he,  who  finds  thii 
country  in  the  same  condition  with  that  of  France  at  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  also  find  a  resemblance 
between  his  political  frieud  and  the  Duke  of  Sully.  A»  to 
those  personal  resemblances,  people  will  often  judge  of  them 
from  their  afiections :  they  may  imagine  in  these  clouds 
whatsoever  figures  they  please :  but  what  is  the  confomut- 
tion  of  that  eye  which  can  discover  a  resemblance  of  tliia 
country  and  these  times  to  those  with  which  the  author  com- 
pares tnem  p  France,  a  country  just  recovered  out  of  twenty- 
fii'e  yeai-B  of  the  roost  cruel  and  desolating  civil  war  that 
perhaps  was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under  the  veil  of 
momentary  quiet,  fuD  of  the  most  atrocious  political,  oper- 
ating upon  tlie  most  furiuus  fanatical,  factions.  Some  pre- 
tenders even  to  the  crown  ;  and  those  who  did  not  pretend 
to  the  whole,  aimed  at  the  partition  of  the  monarchy.  There 
were  almost  as  many  competitors  as  provinces ;  and  all 
abetted  by  the  greatest,  the  most  ambitious,  and  most  enter- 
prising power  in  Europe,  No  place  safe  trom  treason ;  no, 
not  the  Dosoma  on  which  the  most  amiable  prince  that  ever 
lived  reposed  his  be-ad ;  not  hia  mistresses ;  not  even  his 
queen.  As  to  the  finances,  they  had  scarce  an  existence,  but 
as  a  matter  of  plunder  to  the  maangera,  and  of  grants  to  in- 
satiable and  ungrateful  courtiera. 

How  can  our  author  have  the  heart  to  describe  this  as 
any  sort  of  parallel  to  our  situation  p  To  be  sure,  an  A  prii 
shower  has  some  resemblance  to  a  water-spout ;  for  they  are 
both  wet :  and  there  is  some  likeness  between  a  summer 
evening's  breeze  and  an  hurricane ;  they  are  both  wind : 
hut  who  can  compare  our  disturbances,  our  situation,  or  our 
finances,  to  those  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ?  Great 
Britain  is  indeed  at  tb's  time  wearied,  but  not  broken,  with 
the  efibrts  of  a  victorious  foreign  war;  not  sufSciently  re- 
lieved by  an  inadequate  peace,  but  somewhat  benefited  bv 
that  peace,  and  infinitely  by  the  conseguencea  of  that  wan 
The  powera  of  Europe  awed  by  our  victories,  and  lying  ia 
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rums  upon  every  side  of  us.  Burtliened  indeed  we  ore  with 
debt,  but  abounding  with  resources.  We  have  a  trade,  not 
perhaps  equal  to  our  wishes,  but  more  than  ever  \ve  puB- 
■esaea.  In  effect,  no  pretender  to  the  erowD ;  nor  nutri- 
ment for  such  desperate  aud  destructive  factions  as  have 
formerly  shaken  thia  kingdom. 

Aa  to  our  finances,  tlie  author  trifles  with  ua.  When  Sully 
came  to  those  of  I'rance,  in  what  order  was  any  part  of  the 
financial  system?  or  what  system  was  there  at  all?  There 
is  no  man  in  office  who  must  not  be  sensible  that  ours  is,  with- 
out the  act  of  any  parading  minister,  the  moat  regular  anil 
orderly  system  perhaps  that  was  ever  known ;  the  best  secur- 
ed against  all  fmuds  in  the  collection,  and  all  miBapplicatitm 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

I  admit  that,  in  thia  flourishing  state  of  things,  there  are 
appearances  enough  to  eicite  uneaainesa  and  apprehension. 
I  admit  there  ia  a  canker-worm  in  the  rose ; 

— msrfio  defonie  leporam 
Surgit  amari  aliguid,  quod  in  ipsii  JloribKt  attgat. 

Tiiia  ia  nothing  else  than  a  spirit  of  disconnexion,  of  dis- 
trust, aud  of  treachery  amongst  public  men.  It  is  no  acci- 
dental evil;  nor  haa  its  effect  been  trusted  to  the  usual 
frailty  of  nature ;  the  distemper  has  been  inoculated.  The 
author  is  sensible  of  it,  and  we  lament  it  toother.  Thia 
distemper  ia  alone  sufficient  to  take  away  considerably  from 
the  benefits  of  our  constitution  aud  situation,  ajid  perhaps  to 
render  their  continuance  precarious.  If  these  evil  disposi- 
tions should  spread  much  farther  they  must  end  in  our  de- 
struction ;  for  nothing  can  save  a  people  destitute  of  public 
and  private  feith.  However,  the  author,  for  the  present  stato 
of  things,  haa  extended  the  charge  by  much  too  widely;  as  men 
are  but  too  apt  to  take  the  measure  of  all  mankind  from  tht'ir 
own  particular  acquaintance.  Barren  as  thia  age  may  he  in 
the  growth  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  country  does  not  want, 
at  thia  moment,  as  strong,  and  those  not  a  lew,  esamplea  aa 
were  ever  known,  of  an  unshaken  adherence  to  principle, 
and  attachment  to  connesion,  against  every  alluremeut  of 
interest.  Those  eiamples  are  not  fumiahed  by  the  great 
alone ;  nor  by  those,  whose  activity  in  public  affairs  may 
render  it  suspected  that  they  make  such  a  character  one  of 
**■«  rounds  in  their  ladder  of  amhition ;  but  by  men  more 
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()uiet,  and  more  in  the  sliade,  on  whom  an  unmiied  aenan  d 
honour  alone  could  operate.  Such  eiampleH  indeed  are  not 
furuiahed  in  great  abundance  amongst  those  who  are  the  Bub- 
jecta  of  the  author's  panegyric.  He  muat  look  for  them  in  an- 
other camp.  He  who  complains  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  divided 
and  beterogeneous  adniiiiietration,  ia  not  justifiable  in  labour- 
ing to  render  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  those  men, 
whose  principles,  whose  maxims  of  policy,  and  whose  per- 
sonal character,  can  alone  administer  a  remedy  to  this  ca- 
pital eril  of  the  age  ;  neither  ia  he  consistent  with  himself,  in 
constantly  extolling  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  authors 
of  the  Tcry  mischief  of  which  he  complains,  and  which  the 
whole  nation  feels  so  deeply. 

The  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  his  dislike  and  com- 
plaint are  many  of  them  of  tlie  first  families,  and  weightiest 
properties,  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  infinitely  more  distinguished 
lor  their  untainted  honour  public  and  private,  and  theii 
zealous  but  sober  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, than  they  can  be  by  any  birth,  or  any  station.  If  they 
are  the  friends  of  any  one  great  man  rather  than  another,  it 
is  not  that  they  make  his  aggrandizement  the  end  of  their 
union ;  or  because  they  know  him  to  be  the  most  active  in 
caballing  for  his  connexions  the  largest  and  speediest  emolu- 
ments. It  is  because  they  know  nim,  by  personal  experi- 
ence, to  have  wise  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  public  good,  and 
an  invincible  constancy  in  adhering  to  it ;  because  they  are 
convinced,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  actions,  that  he  will 
nevernegotiate  away  their  honour  or  his  own  ;  and  that,  in  or 
out  of  power,  change  of  situation  will  make  no  alteration  in 
his  conduct.  This  will  give  to  such  a  person,  in  such  a  body, 
an  authority  and  respect  that  no  raiuister  ever  enjoyed  among  < 
his  venal  dependents,  in  the  highest  plenitude  (a  his  power; 
such  as  servility  never  can  give,  such  as  ambition  never  can 
receive  or  relish. 

This  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their  adversaries,  for 
want  of  ability  in  their  pohtical  transaction.^ ;  they  wiB  be 
ridiculed  for  missing  many  favourable  conjunctures,  and  not 
profiting  of  several  brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune ;  but 
they  muat  be  contented  to  endure  that  reproach ;  for  th^ 
cannot  acquire  the  reputation  of  that  kind  of  ability  witlioi^ 
losing  all  the  other  reputation  they  p 
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ThoT  will  be  charged  too  with  a  dangerous  spirit  of  ezclu- 
eion.  and  proscription,  for  being  unwilling  to  mix  in  echemei 
of  adiiiiniBtration,  which  have  do  bond  of  union,  or  principle 
of  coofidence.  That  charge  loo  the)'  must  Buffer  with 
patience.  If  the  reason  of  the  thing  had  not  spoken  loudly 
enough,  the  miserable  examplea  of  iLe  aeveral  adminiatra- 
tiona  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  systematic  discord  would 
be  enough  to  frighten  them  from  such  monstrous  and  ruinous 
coniunctions.  It  is  however  false,  that  the  idea  of  an  united 
administration  carries  with  it  that  of  a  proscription  of  any 
other  party.  It  does  indeed  imply  the  necessity  of  having 
the  great  strong-holds  of  government  in  well-united  hands, 
in  order  to  secure  the  predominance  of  right  and  uniform 
principles ;  of  having  the  capital  otEces  of  deliberation,  and 
execution  of  those  who  can  deliberate  with  mutual  confidence, 
and  who  will  execute  what  is  resolved  with  firmness  and 
fidelity.  If  this  system  cannot  be  rigorously  adhered  to  in 
practice,  (and  what  system  can  be  bo  ?)  it  ought  to  be  the 
constant  aim  of  good  men  to  approach  as  nearly  to  it  as 
possible.  No  system  of  that  kind  can  be  formed,  which  will 
not  leave  room  fully  sufficient  for  healing  coalitions :  but  no 
coalitions,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of  independency', 
carriea  in  ita  bosom  the  unreconciled  principles  of  the  ori^nal 
discord  of  parties,  ever  was,  or  will  be,  an  healing  coalition. 
Nor  will  the  mind  of  our  sovereign  ever  know  repose,  his 
kingdom  settlement,  or  his  business  order,  efficiency,  or  grace 
Trith  his  people,  until  things  are  established  upon  the  basis 
of  some  set  of  men,  who  are  trusted  by  the  public,  and  who 
can  trust  one  another. 

This  comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the  author's 
description  of  a  proper  administration,  under  the  name  of 
men  of  ability  and  virtue,  which  conve3's  no  definite  idea  at 
all ;  nor  does  it  apply  specifically  to  our  grand  national  dis- 
temper. All  parties  pretend  to  these  qualities.  The  present 
ministry,  no  favourites  of  the  author,  will  be  ready  enougli 
to  declare  themselves  persons  of  virtue  and  ability ;  and  if 
they  choose  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  procure  it.  But,  if  the  disease 
he  this  distrust  and  disconnexion,  it  is  easy  to  know  who 
are  sound  and  who  are  tainted;  who  are  fit  to  restore  us  to 
health,  who  to  continue  and  to  spread  the  contagion.    Tko 
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present  miiuatry  being  made  up  of  drauglits  from  all  parttn 
m  the  kingdom,  if  they  should  profess  any  adhereoce  to  the 
couoexioDs  they  have  left,  they  must  convii't  themselves  of 
the  blackest  treachery.  They  therefore  choose  rather  to 
reuouDce  the  principle  itself,  and  to  brand  it  with  the  name 
of  pride  and  faction.  This  test  with  certainty  discriminate 
the  opinions  of  men.  The  other  ia  a  description  vague  and 
UDBatiefactory. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  may  at  any  time 
compose  that  system,  wliicn,  under  the  plausible  title  of  in 
administration,  subsists  but  for  the  establishment  of  weak- 
ness and  confusion ;  they  fall  into  different  classes,  with 
different  merits.  I  think  the  situation  of  some  people  in 
that  state  may  deserve  a  certain  degree  of  compassion ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  furnish  an  example,  which,  it  is  to 
bt  hoped,  by  being  a  severe  one,  wiU  have  its  effect,  at  leas^ 
u»  the  growing  generation;  if  an  original  seduction,  on 
plausible  but  hollow  pretences,  into  loss  of  honour,  fri^nd- 
sbip,  consistency,  security,  and  repose,  can  furnish  it.  It  is 
possible  to  draw,  even  from  the  very  prosperity  of  ambition, 
eiamples  of  terror,  and  motives  to  compassion. 

I  believe  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  of  men  imme- 
diatelv  passing  over  a  clear,  marked  line  of  virtue  into  do. 
cbred  vice  and  corruption.  There  are  a  sort  of  middle  tinta 
and  shades  between  the  two  extremes;  thbre  ia  something 
uncertain  on  the  confines  of  the  two  empires  which  they  first 
pass  through,  and  which  renders  the  change  easy  and  imper< 
ceptible.  There  are  even  a  sort  of  splendid  impositions  »o 
\\-e]i  contrived,  that,  at  the  very  time  the  path  of  rectitude 
is  quitted  for  ever,  men  seem  to  be  advancing  into  some 
liigher  and  nobler  road  of  public  conduct.  Not  that  such 
impositions  are  strong  enough  in  themselves ;  but  a  powerful 
interest,  often  concealed  from  those  wliom  it  affects,  works 
at  the  bottom,  and  secures  the  operation.  Men  are  thuB 
debauched  away  from  those  legitimate  connexions,  which 
they  had  formed  on  a  judgment,  early  perhaps,  but  suificiently 
mature,  and  wholly  unhjaaed.  They  do  not  quit  them  upon 
any  ground  of  complaint,  for  grounds  of  just  complaint  may 
exist,  but  upon  the  flattering  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
principles,  that  of  mending  what  is  well.  Gradually  they 
are  habituated  to  other  company;   and  a  change  in  then 
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habitudes  soon  innkea  &  va.y  for  it  cbaiige  in  their  opiaionii. 
Certain  persons  are  no  longer  so  very  frightful,  when  thej 
come  to  De  knowu  and  to  be  serviceable.  As  to  their  old 
frienda,  the  transition  ia  easy;  from  friendship  to  civility; 
from  civility  to  enmity :  few  are  ihe  steps  from  dereliction 
to  persecution. 

People  not  very  well  groimded  in  the  principlea  of  public 
morality  £nd  a  set  of  maxims  in  office  ready  made  for  them, 
which  they  assume  as  naturally  and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the 
insignia  or  instruments  of  the  situation.  A  certain  tone  of 
the  solid  and  practical  ia  immediately  acquired.  Every 
former  profession  of  public  spirit  is  to  be  considered  as  a  de- 
bauch of  youtb,  or,  at  beat,  as  a  visionary  scheme  of  unattain* 
able  perfection.  The  very  idea  of  consistency  is  exploded. 
The  convenience  of  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  fumtsh  the 
principle  for  doing  it.  Then  the  whole  ministerial  cant  ia 
quickly  got  by  heart.  The  prevalence  of  faction  is  to  be 
lamented^  All  opposition  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  eifect  of 
envy  and  disappointed  ambition.  All  administrations  are 
declared  to  be  alike.  The  same  necessity  justifies  all  their 
measures.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  discusaion,  who  or  what 
administration  is  ;  but  that  administration  is  to  be  supported, 
is  a  general  maxim.  Flattering  themselves  that  their  power 
is  become  necessary  to  the  support  of  all  order  and  govern- 
ment ;  everything  which  teuds  to  the  support  of  that  power 
is  sanctified,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  public  interest. 

Growing  every  day  more  tormed  to  ajiairs,  and  better  knit 
in  their  limbs,  when  the  occasion  (uow  the  only  rule)  requires 
it,  tbey  become  capable  of  sacrificing  those  very  persons  to 
whom  they  had  before  aacrificed  their  original  friends.  It  is 
now  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  alter  an 
opinion,  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  Frequently  relinquishing 
one  set  of  men  and  adopting  another,  they  grow  into  a  total 
indifi'erence  to  human  feeling,  as  they  had  before  to  moral 
obligation ;  nntil  at  length  no  one  original  impression  re- 
moina  upon  their  minds :  every  principle  is  obliterated ; 
every  sentiment  effaced. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all  these  changes 
aimed  at  securing,  remains  still  as  tottering  and  as  uncertain 
M  ever.     They  are  delivered  up  into  the  bands  of  those  who 
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feel  neitlier  respect  for  their  persons,  nor  gratitude  for  tlieif 
favours ;  wlio  are  put  about  them  in  appearance  to  serve,  in 
reality  to  goTera  tbera ;  and,  when  the  signal  is  given,  to 
abandon  and  destroy  them  in  order  to  set  up  aonie  new  dupe 
of  ambition,  who  in  his  turn  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destroy- 
ed. Thus  liviog  iu  a  state  of  continual  uneasiness  and  I'eN 
nieut,  softened  only  by  the  miserable  consolation  of  giTiDg 
now  and  then  preferments  to  those  for  whom  they  have  no 
value  ;  they  are  uiihm)py  in  their  situation,  yet  find  it  im- 
possible to  resign.  Until,  at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and 
disappointed  by  the  very  attainment  of  their  ends,  in  some 
angry,  in  some  haugh^,  or  some  negligent  moment,  they 
incur  the  displeasure  of  those  upon  whom  they  have  render- 
ed their  very  being  dependent.  Then  perierunt  tempora 
lottyi  servitii;  they  are  cast  off  with  scorn;  they  are  turned 
out,  emptied  of  all  natural  character,  of  all  intrinsic  worth, 
of  all  essential  dignity,  and  deprived  of  every  consolation  of 
friendship.     Having  rendered  all  retreat  to  old  principles 

t  ridiculous,  and  to  old  regards  impracticable,  not  being  able 
to  counterfeit  pleasure,  or  to  discharge  discontent,  nothing 
being  sincere  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their  minds,  it  is  more 
than  a  chance,  that,  in  the  delirium  of  the  last  stage  of  their 
distempered  power,  they  make  an  insane  political  testament, 
by  which  they  throw  aU  their  remaining  weight  and  conse- 
quence  into  the  scale  of  their  declared  enemies,  and  the 

(avowed  authors  of  thtir  destruction.  Thus  they  finish  their 
course.  Had  it  been  possible  that  the  whole,  or  even  a  great 
part,  of  these  effects  on  their  minds,  I  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  upon  their  fortunes,  coidd  have  appeared  to  them  in 
their  first  departure  from  the  right  line,  it  is  certain  they 
would  have  rejected  every  temptation  with  horror.  The 
principle  of  these  remarks,  like  every  good  principle  in 
morality,  is  trite ;  but  its  frequent  application  is  not  the  less 
necessary. 

As  to  others,  who  are  plain  practical  men,  they  have  been 

guiltless  at  all  times  of  all  public  pretence.     Neither  the 

author  nor  any  one  else  has  reason  to  be  angry  with  them. 

I         They  belonged  to  his  friend  for  their  interest ;  for  their  in- 

■        terest  they  quitted  him ;  and  when  it  is  their  interest,  he 

I       may  depend  upon  it,  they  will  retiu^  to  their  former  c 
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Qexion.  Such  people  eubsist  at  all  times,  and,  though  the 
nuisance  of  all,  are  at  no  time  a  'northy  aitbject  of  discuesioDL 
It  ia  false  virtue  and  plausihle  error  that  do  the  mischief. 

If  men  come  to  government  with  right  dispositions,  they 
have  not  that  unfavoixrable  subject  which  this  author  repre- 
sents to  work  upon.  Our  circumetancee  are  indeed  critical; 
but  then  they  are  the  critical  circum stances  of  a  strong  and 
mighty  nation.  If  corruption  and  meanness  are  greatly 
spread,  they  are  not  spread  universally.  Many  public  men 
are  hitherto  eiamplee  of  public  spirit  and  integrity.  "Whole 
parties,  aa  far  na  large  bodies  can  be  uniform,  have  preaerved 
character.  However  they  may  be  deceived  in  some  particu- 
lars, I  know  of  no  set  of  men  amongat  ua,  which  does  not 
contain  persons  on  whom  the  nation,  m  a  difficult  exigence, 
may  well  value  itself.  Private  life,  which  is  the  nursery  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  yet  in  general  pure,  and  on  the  whole 
disposed  to  virtue ;  and  the  people  at  large  want  neither 
generosity  nor  spirit.  Ko  small  part  of  that  very  lusury, 
which  is  so  mucn  the  subject  of  the  author's  declamation, 
but  which,  in  most  parts  of  life,  by  being  well  balanced  and 
diffused,  is  only  decency  and  convenience,  has  perhaps  as 
many  or  more  good  than  evil  consequences  attending  it.  It 
certainly  excites  industry,  nourishes  emulation,  and  inspii'es 
some  sense  of  personal  value  into  all  ranks  of  people.  What 
we  want  is  to  establish  more  fully  an  opinion  of  unifonnity, 
and  consistency  of  character,  in  the  leaing  men  of  the  state ; 
such  as  will  restore  some  confidence  to  profession  and  ap< 
pearance,  such  as  wOl  fix  subordination  upon  esteem.  "With- 
out this  all  schemes  axe  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  AR  who 
join  in  them  are  liable  to  their  conae^uencea.  All  men  who, 
under  whatever  pretext,  take  a  part  m  the  formation  or  the 
support  of  aystema  constructed  in  such  a  manner  aa  must,  in 
their  nature,  disable  them  from  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
have  made  themselves  guilty  of  all  the  present  diatraction, 
and  of  the  future  ruin,  which  they  may  bring  upon  their 
country. 

It  is  a  serious  affair,  this  studied  disunion  in  government. 
In  cases  where  union  ia  most  consulted  in  the  constitution 
of  a  ministry,  and  where  persons  are  best  disposed  to  pro- 
mote it,  differences,  from  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will 
arise ;    and  from  their  passions   will  often 
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violent  lieots,  ao  as  greatly  to  disorder  all  public  business. 
What  must  be  the  eonaequence,  wlieu  the  very  distemper  ii 
made  the  basis  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  origioal  wea)>- 
nesB  of  human  nature  is  still  further  enfeebled  by  art  and 
contrivance  P  It  must  Hubvert  government  from  the  very 
foundation.  It  turns  our  public  councils  into  the  most 
tnischievous  cabals ;  where  the  consideration  is,  not  how  the 
nation's  buBiness  shall  be  carried  on,  but  how  those  who 
ought  to  carry  it  on  shall  circumvent  each  other.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  no  order,  uniformity,  dignity,  or  effect, 
can  appear  in  our  proceedings  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Nor  will  it  make  much  difference,  whether  some  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  such  an  administration  are  men  of  virtuB 
or  ability,  or  not ;  supposing  it  possible  that  such  men,  with 
their  eyes  open,  should  choose  to  make  a  part  in  such  abody, 

The  effects  of  all  human  contrivances  are  in  the  band  of 
Providence.  I  do  not  bke  to  answer,  as  our  author  so 
readily  does,  for  the  event  of  any  speculation.  But  surely 
the  nature  of  our  disorders,  if  anything,  must  indicate  the 
proper  remedy.  Men  who  act  steadily  on  the  principles  I 
have  stated,  may  in  all  events  be  very  serviceable  to  their 
country ;  in  one  case,  by  furnishing  (if  their  sovereign  should 
be  so  advised)  an  administration  formed  upon  ideas  very 
different  from  those  which  have  for  some  time  been  unfor- 
tunately fashionable.  But,  if  tliis  should  not  be  the  case, 
they  may  be  still  serviceable ;  for  the  example  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  steadily  sacrificing  ambition  to  principle,  can 
never  be  without  use.  It  *ilT  certainly  be  prolific,  and 
draw  others  to  an  imitation.  Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  atque 
etiam  propagatv/r. 

I  do  not  think  myself  of  consequence  enough  to  imitate 
my  author,  in  troubling  the  world  with  the  prayers  or 
wishea  I  may  form  for  the  public :  full  as  little  am  I  dis- 
posed to  imitate  his  professions  ;  tlioae  professions  are  long 
since  worn  out  in  the  political  service.  If  the  work  will  not 
apeak  for  the  author,  his  own  declarations  deserve  but  littla 
uedit. 
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So  much  misplaced  industry  has  been  uaed  by  the  autno*  I 
of  The  State  of  the  Kation,  aa  well  as  by  other  wrilere,  to 
infuse  discontent  into  the  people,  on  account  of  the  late  war, 
and  of  the  etfects  of  our  uatioual  debt ;  that  nothiog  ought 
to  be  omitted  which  may  tend  to  disabuse  the  pubhc  upon 
these  subjects.  "When  I  had  gone  through  the  foregoing 
sheets,  I  recollected,  that,  in  pa^a  218,  219,  I  only  gave 
the  comparative  states  of  the  duties  collected  by  the  eicise 
at  large  ;  together  with  the  quantities  of  strong  beer  brewed 
in  the  two  periods  which  are  there  compared.  It  might  be 
still  thought,  that  some  other  articles  of  popular  couaump-. 
tiou,  of  general  convenience,  and  connected  with  our  manu- 
factures, might  poasibly  have  declmed.  I  therefore  now 
think  it  right  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  state  of  the  pro- 
duce of  three  capital  duties  on  such  articles ;  duties  wnicL 
have  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of  popular  complaint. 
Tlie  duty  on  caudles ;  that  on  soap,  paper,  &c. ;  and  that  on 

Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  soap,  &c. 

for  8  years,  euding  1767         ...         £  264,902 
.  Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754       .        228,114 


[  iverage  of  net  produce  of  duty  on  candles  for 

I       8  yeara,  ending  1767      ....         £  155,7fl9 

I  Average  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending  1754       .         136,716 

Average  increase    £    19,073 

I  Average  net  produce  of  duty  on  hides,  8  years, 

L      ending  1767 £  189,216 

LDitto  8  years,  ending  1734  168,200 

Average  mcrease     £    21,016 
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This  increase  baa  not  arisen  from  any  additional  duHes. 
None  have  been  imposed  on.  these  articles  during  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  burthens  of  the  war,  and  the  late  dear- 
neaa  of  provisions,  the  consumption  of  all  tbeae  articles  has 
increaaed,  and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  ia  another  point  in  The  State  of  the  Xation,  to 
which,  1  fear,  I  have  not  been  bo  full  in  my  answer  oa  I 
ought  to  have  been,  and  aa  I  am  well  warranted  to  be.  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  throw  a  suspicion,  or  something 
more,  on  that  salutary,  and  indeed  necessary,  measure  of 
opening  the  ports  in  Jamaica.  "  Orders  were  given,"  says 
he,  "in  Avffost,  1765,  for  the  free  admission  of  Spanish 
vessels  into  all  the  colonies."'  He  then  observes,  that  the 
exports  to  Jamaica  fell  £40,904  short  of  those  of  1764; 
and  that  the  exports  of  the  succeeding  yeaj-,  1766,  fell  short 
of  those  of  1765,  about  eighty  pounds ;  from  whence  he 
wisely  infers,  that  this  decline  of  etporta  being  since  the 
relaxation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  there  is  a  just  ground  of 
suspicion,  that  the  colonies  have  been  supplied  with  foreign 
commodities  instead  of  British. 

Here,  as  naual  with  him,  the  author  builds  on  a  fact  which 
is  absolutely  false ;  and  which,  being  so,  renders  his  whole 
hypothesis  absurd  and  impossible.  He  asserts,  that  ths 
ordej  for  admitting  Spanish  vessels  was  given  in  Auguit,17QS. 
That  order  was  not  signed  at  the  treaivri/  board  until  the  ISth 
datf  of  the  November  follotoing ;  and  therefore  so  far  from  sS- 
fecting  the  exports  of  the  year  1765,  that,  supposing  tUl 
possible  diligence  in  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  ei- 
pediting  that  order,  and  every  advantage  of  vessels  ready  to 
sail,  ana  the  moat  favourable  wind,  it  would  hardly  even 
arrive  in  Jamaica  within  the  limits  of  that  year. 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  possibility  he  a  cause  of 
the  decrease  of  exports  in  1765.  If  it  had  any  miachievoui 
operation,  it  could  not  be  before  1766.  In  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  the  exports  fell  short  of  the  preceding, 
just  eightg  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  that  diminution ;  and 
to  all  the  eonseijuences  he  can  draw  from  it. 

But,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dreadful  loss,  ho 
brings  in  the  Free-povt  act,  which  he  observes  (for  his  con- 
venience) to  baie  been  made  in  spring,  1766 ;  but  (for  hia 
'  Hia  note   o.  33. 


■  But,  as 

■  brings  in 
H^        Tenience) 


eonyenieiico  likewise)  he  forgets,  that,  by  the  (ipiesa  pro- 
viajon  of  the  act,  the  regulation  waa  Dot  to  be  in  force  in 
Jamaica  until  the  November  following.  Miraculous  must 
be  the  activity  of  that  contraband  whose  operation  in 
America  could,  before  the  end  of  that  year,  have  re-acted 
upon  England,  and  checked  the  exportation  from  bence! 
Unless  he  chooses  to  suppose,  that  the  merchants  at  whose 
solicitation  this  act  had  been  obtained,  were  so  frightened 
at  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  most  earnest  and  anxious 
desire,  that,  before  any  good  or  evil  effect  from  it  could  hap- 
pen, they  immediately  put  a  stop  to  all  further  eiportation. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  effect  of  that 
act  at  the  time  of  its  first  possible  operation,  that  is,  in  the 
fear  1767.     On  this  idea  how  stands  the  account  ? 

11764,  Esporta  to  Jamaica  .  .  .  £  456,528 
1765 415,62i 
1766 415,544 

1767  (first  year  of  the  Free-port  act)  407,681 

This  author,  for  the  sake  of  present  momentary  credit,  will 
hazard  any  future  and  permanent  disgrace.  At  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  account  of  1767  could  not  be  made  up.  This  was 
the  very  first  year  of  tlie  trial  of  the  Free-port  act ;  and  we 
iind  that  the  sale  of  British  commodities  is  so  far  from 
lessened  by  that  act,  that  the  export  of  1767  amounts  to 
£52,000  more  than  thit  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  is  £11,000  above  that  of  bia  standard  year  1764.  If  I 
could  prevail  on  myself  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  great  coni- 
mereial  scheme  from  the  appearance  of  tilings  in  a  single 
year,  I  should  from  this  increase  of  export  infer  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  that  measure.  In  truth,  it  is  not  wanting. 
Nothing  but  the  thickest  ignorance  of  the  Jamaica  Inide 
could  have  made  any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  the  least  ill 
effect  on  our  commerce  could  follow  frxjm  this  opening  of  the 
ports.  But,  if  the  author  argues  the  effect  of  regulations  in 
the  American  trade  from  the  eiport  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  made,  or  even  of  the  following ;  why  did  he  not 
apjdy  this  rule  to  his  oven  ?  He  bad  the  same  paper  before 
him  which  I  have  now  before  me.  He  must  have  seen  that 
in  his  standard  year,  (the  year  1764,)  the  principal  year  of 
bis  new  regulations,  the  export  fell  no  less  tbau  £~.2S,460^ 
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gliort  of  tliat  in  1763!  Did  the  eiport  trade  revive  by  th«e 
regulations  in  1765,  tliiriiig  which  year  they  continued  ia 
tlieir  full  force  ?  It  fell  about  £40,000  BtiU  lower.  Here  i> 
a  fall  of  £168,000  ;  to  at-count  for  which,  would  have  become 
the  author  much  better  than  piddling  for  an  £80  fall  in  the 
year  1766,  (the  only  yeiir  in  which  the  order  he  objects  to 
could  operate,)  or  in  presuming  a  faU  of  exports  from  a  regu- 
lation which  took  place  only  in  November  1766;  whose  eiFects 
could  not  appear  until  the  following  year ;  and  which,  when 
they  do  appear,  utterly  overthrow  all  his  flimsy  reasons  and 
affected  Huepiciona  upon  the  effect  of  opening  the  ports. 

This  author,  in  the  same  paragraph,  says,  that  "  it  was  as- 
serted by  tlu  Ameriean  faetors  and  agent»,  that  the  command- 
ers of  our  ahips  of  war  and  lenders,  having  custom-house 
commissioua,  and  the  strict  orders  given  in  1764<  for  a  due 
esecution  of  the  laws  of  trade  in  the  colonies,  had  deterred 
the  Spaniards  from  trading  with  ua  ;  that  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures  in  the  West  Indies  had  been  greatly  lessened, 
and  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  specie  prevented." 

If  the  American  Jac/ors  and  agenU  asserted  this,  they  had 
good  ground  for  their  assertion.  Tbey  knew  that  the  Spanish 
vessels  had  been  driven  from  our  ports.  The  author  does 
not  positively  deny  the  fact.  If  he  should,  it  wUl  be  proved. 
AVhen  the  lactors  connected  this  measure  and  its  natural 
consequences,  with  an  actual  fall  in  the  eiports  to  Jamaica, 
to  no  less  an  amount  than  £128,450  in  one  year,  and  with  a 
I'urther  fall  in  the  nest,  is  their  assertion  very  wonderful  ? 
The  author  himself  is  full  as  much  alarmed  by  a  fall  of  only 
£40,000 ;  for,  giving  him  the  facts  which  he  chooses  to  coin, 
it  ia  no  more.  The  eipulsion  of  the  Spanish  vessels  must 
certainly  have  been  one  cause,  if  not  of  the  first  declension  of 
the  exports,  yet  of  their  continuance  in  their  reduced  state, 
(^■ther  causes  had  their  operation,  without  doubt.  In  what 
degree  each  cause  produced  its  effect,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. But  the  fact  of  a  fall  of  exports  upon  the  restraining 
plan,  and  of  a  rise  upon  the  taking  place  of  the  enlarging 
plan,  is  established  beyond  all  contradiction. 

This  author  says,  that  the  facts  relative  to  the  Spanish 
trade  were  asaeried  by  American  factors  and  agenU ;  insinu- 
ating, that  the  ministry  of  1766  had  no  better  authority  for 
their  plan  of  enlargement  than  such  assertions.     Them 
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lie  chooses  it^  be  shall  see  the  very  same  thing  asserted  br 
Ir  goTemors  of  provinces,  hj  commanders  of  men-of-war,  and 
1^  hj  officers  of  the  customs ;  persons  the  most  bound  in  dutj 
^    to  prevent  contraband,  and  the  most  interested  in  the  seizures 

-  to  oe  made  in  consequence  of  strict  regulation.     I  suppress 

-  them  for  the  present ;  wifhing  tl^t  the  author  may  not 
drive  me  to  a  more  full  discussion  of  this  matter  than  it  may 
be  altogether  prudent  to  filter  into.  I  wish  he  bad  not 
made  any  of  these  discussions  necessary. 


THOUGHTS 


CAUSE  OF  THE  FfiESEKT  DISCONTENTS. 


Hoc  vera  occultum,  intealinuni,  domesUcura  malum,  non  modo  no: 
istit,  verum  stiun  opprimit,  aiitequum   perapicere  atque   esploruf 
poluetia.  Cio 


1770. 

It  is  an  undertaking  of  aome  degree  of  delicacy  to  examine 
into  the  cause  of  public  disorders.     If  a  man  happens  not  to 

I  succeed  in  such  an  inquiry,  he  will  be  thought  weak  and 
visionary  ;  if  he  touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a  danger 
that  he  may  come  near  to  persona  of  weight  and  conBe- 
quence,  who  will  rather  ho  eiaspcrated  at  the  discovery  of 
t\eir  errors,  than  thankful  for  the  occasion  of  eonvcting 
them.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  blame  the  favouritcB  of 
the  people,  he  will  he  considered  as  the  tool  of  power  ;  if  he 
censures  those  iu  power,  lie  will  be  looked  on  as  an  instru- 

I  ment  of  faction.  But  in  all  exertions  of  duty  something  is 
to  be  hazarded.  In  cases  of  l^jniult  and  disorder,  our  law 
has  invested  every  man,  in  some  sort,  with  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate.  When  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  distracted, 
private  people  are,  by  the  spirit  of  that  law,  iustifled  in  step- 
ping a  little  out  of  their  ordinary  sphere.  They  enjoy  a  pri- 
vilege, of  somewhat  more  dignity  and  effect,  than  that  of  idle 
lamentation  over  the  calamities  of  their  coimtry.  They  may 
look  into  them  narrowly ;  they  may  reason  upon  them  hber- 
ally  1  and  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the 
true  source  of  the  mischief,  and  to  suggest  any  probable 
tnetbod  of  removing  it,  though  they  may  dlspleaae  the  rulen 
(n  t^  <taj,  they  are  certamly  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
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goveninient.  Government  is  deeply  iutereated  in  evei-y. 
thiug  wbich,  even  through  the  medium  of  some  tenniorary 
uncasineas,  may  tend  finaUy  to  compose  the  minds  of  the 
subject,  aud  to  conciliate  their  ufiectioua.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  here  with  the  abstract  value  of  the  voice  of  the  people. 
But  as  long  as  reputation,  the  most  precious  posaesBion  of 
every  individual,  and  as  long  as  opinion,  the  great  support  of 
the  state,  depend  entirely  upon  that  voice,  it  can  never  bu 
considered  as  a  thing  of  little  consequence  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  governments.  Nations  are  not  primarily  ruled 
by  laws ;  leaa  by  violence.  Whatever  original  energy  may 
be  supposed  either  in  force  or  regulation,  the  operation  of 
both  is,  in  truth,  merely  instrumental.  Nations  are  goverfi-  '■ 
ed  by  the  same  methods,  and  on  the  aame  principles,  by  ' 
which  on  individual  without  authority  is  often  able  to  govern 
those  who  are  his  equals  or  his  superiors ;  by  a.  knowledge  of 
their  temper,  and  by  a  judicious  management  of  it ;  I  menu, 
—when  public  afiairs  are  steadily  aud  quietly  conducted : 
not  when  government  is  nothing  but  a  continued  sculBe  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  multitude ;  in  which  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  uppermost ;  in 
which  they  alternately  yield  and  prevail,  in  a  aeries  of  coji- 
temptible  victories  and  scandalous  subuiisaions.  The  temper 
of  trie  people  amongst  whom,  he  presides  ought  therefore  to 
be  the  first  study  of  a  statesman.  And  the  knowledge  of 
this  temper  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  him  to  attain,  if 
he  has  not  an  interest  in  being  ignorant  of  what  it  is  his 
duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur  at  the  pre- 
sent possessors  of  power,  to  lament  the  past,  to  conceive  ex- 
travagant hopes  01  the  future,  are  the  common  dispositions 
of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  indeed  the  necessary  efieeta  i 
of  the  ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar.  Sucii  complaints 
and  humours  have  existed  in  all  times  ;  yet  as  all  times  have 
net  been  alike,  true  political  sagacity  manifests  itself  in  dis- 
tinguishing that  complaint  which  only  characterizes  tlie 
general  infirmity  of  human  nature,  from  those  which  are 
symptoms  of  the  particular  diatemperature  of  our  own  air 
and  season. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  consider  it  merely  as  the  language  of 
ipleen  or  disappointment,  if  I  say,  thai  there  is  ■ometiunjf 
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EarLicularlj  alarming  in  the  present  conjuncture.  There  ii 
iirdly  a  man,  in  or  out  of  power,  who  holds  any  other  kn- 
guage.  That  government  is  at  once  dreaded  and  contemned; 
)~~f!iat  the  lawa  are  despoiled  of  all  their  resiiected  and  salu- 
tary terrors ;  that  their  inaction  ia  a  atibject  of  ridicule, 
their  exertion  of  abhorrence ;  that  rank,  and  office,  and  title, 
and  all  the  eolemn  plaueibilities  of  the  world,  have  lost  their 
reverence  and  effect ;  that  our  foreign  politics  are  as  much 
deranged  as  our  domeatic  economy  ;  that  our  dependeuciea 
are  slackened  in  their  affection,  and  loosened  from  their  obe- 
dience ;  that  we  know  neitlier  how  to  yield  nor  how  t 
force ;  that  hardly  anything  above  or  below,  abroad  i 
home,  is  sound  and  entire ;  but  that  disconnexion  and  con- 
fusion, in  offi-cea,  in  parties,  in  families,  In  parliament,  i: 
nation,  prevail  beyond  the  disordereof  any  former  time  :  thew 
are  facts  universally  admitted  and  lamented. 

Tbia  state  of  things  ia  the  more  extraordinary,  becauae 
the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided  and  agitated  the 
kingdom  are  known  to  be  in  a  manner  entirely  dissolved. 
No  great  external  calamity  has  visited  the  nation  ;  no  pesti- 
lence or  famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  present  under  any 
scheme  of  taxation  new  or  oppressive  in  the  quantity  or  in 
the  mode.  Nor  are  we  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  ;  is 
which  our  misfortunes  might  easily  pervert  our  judgment; 
and  our  minds,  sore  from  the  loas  of  national  glory,  might 
1  feel  every  blow  of  fortune  as  a  crime  in  government. 
'^  It  ia  impossible  that  the  cause  of  this  strange  distempa 
should  not  sometimes  become  a  subject  of  discouree.  It  a 
a  compliment  due,  and  which  I  willingly  pay,  to  those 
who  ai^inister  our  affairs,  to  take  notice  in  the  first  place  of 
their  speculation.  Our  miniatera  are  of  opinion,  tlat  the 
increase  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  that  our  growth  by 
colonization  and  by  conquest,  have  concurred  to  aec 
late  immense  wealth  in  the  bauds  of  aome  individuals ; 
this  again  being  diaperaed  among  the  people,  haa  rendered 
themuniverBally  proud, ferocious, and  ungovernable;  thattbt 
insolence  of  some  from  their  enormous  wealth,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  others  from  a  guilty  poverty,  have  rendered  thera  capa- 
ble of  the  most  atrocious  attempts ;  so  that  theyhave  trampW 
upon  all  subordination,  and  violently  home  down  the  unarmed 
itivi of  a  &ee  government ;  barriers  tooibebleagaiistthefai^ 
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of  a  populace  BO  fierce  andlicentioua  aa  oure.  They  contend, 
that  no  adequate  provocation  baa  been  given  for  bo  Hpreadiug 
K  discontent ;  our  affairs  having  been  conducted  throu(;hout 
with  remarkable  temper  and  consummate  wisdom.  The  wicked 
industry  of  some  liuellera,  joined  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few 
disappointed  politicians,  have,  in  their  opinion,  been  able  to 
produce  this  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than  the  present 
convulsions  of  this  country,  if  the  above  account  be  a  true 
one.  I  confess  I  shall  assent  to  it  with  great  reluctance,  and 
only  on  the  compulsion  of  the  clearest  and  firmest  proota  ; 
because  their  account  reaolres  itself  into  this  short  but  dia~ 
couraging  proposition, "  That  we  have  a  very  good  ministry, 
but  that  we  are  a  very  bad  people  ;"  that  we  set  ourselves  to 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us ;  that  with  a  malignant  insanity 
we  oppose  the  measures,  and  ungratefuUy  vilify  the  peraons, 
of  those  whoae  sole  object  is  our  own  peace  and  prosperifrj'. 
If  a  few  puny  libellers,  acting  under  a  knot  of  factious  poh- 
ticianB,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  charact«r,  (such  they  are 
constantly  represented  by  these  gentlemen,)  are  sufficient  to 
excite  this  disturbance,  very  perverse  must  be  the  disposition 
of  that  people,  amongst  whom  such  a  disturbance  can  be  eZ' 
cited  by  such  means.  It  is  besides  no  small  aggravation  of 
the  public  misfortune,  that  the  disease,  on  this  hypothesia.  ^ 

appears  to  be  without  remedy.  If  the  wealth  of  the  nation)  |  I 
be  the  cause  of  its  turbulence,  I  imagine  it  is  not  proposed  -v 
to  introduce  poverty,  as  a  constable  to  keep  the  peace.  If  ^/i 
our  dominions  abroad  are  the  roots  which  feed  all  this  rank  ^' 
luxuriance  of  sedition,  it  is  not  intended  to  cut  them  off  in 
order  to  famish  the  firuit.      If  our  liberty  has  eufeebled  thi 

executive  power,  there  is  no  design,"!:  hope,  to  call  in  the  ait 

of  despotism,  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  law.  Wbatever 
may  be  intended,  these  things  are  not  yet  professed.  We 
eeem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  absolute  despair ;  for  we  have 
no  other  materials  to.  work  upon,  but  those  out  of  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  form  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  If 
these  be  radically  and  essentially  vicious,  all  that  can  be  said 
ia  that  those  men  are  very  unhappy,  to  whose  fortune  or  duty 
it  foils  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  untoward  people.  I 
bear  it  indeed  sometimes  asserted,  that  a  steady  perseverance 
IB  the  present  meoituret,  and  a  rigorous  punishment  of  thou 
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who  oppose  them,  will  in  course  of  time  infallibly  put  an  enl 
to  these  diaordere.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  ia  said  without 
much  observ.ition  of  our  present  disposition,  and  without 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  general  nature  of  tnaakind.  If 
the  matter  of  which  this  nation  is  composed  be  so  very  fer- 
meutable  as  these  gentlemen  deecribe  it,  lesven  never  will 
be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as  discontent,  revenge,  and 
ambition  have  existence  in  the  world.  Particular  punieb- 
ments  are  the  cure  for  accidental  distempers  in  the  state; 
they  inflame  rather  than  allay  those  heats  which  arise  ^m 
the  settled  mismanagement  of  the  government,  or  from  a 
natural  indisposition  in  the  people.  It  is  of  the  utmost  mo* 
meat  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the  use  of  strong  measures  i 
and  firmness  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  accompanies  the 
most  perfect  wisdom.  In  truth,  inconstancy  ia  a  sort  of 
natural  corrective  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  people  are  never 
in  the  wrong.  They  have  been  so,  frequently  and  outrage- 
ously, both  in  other  countries  and  in  this.  But  I  do  say, 
that  in  all  disputes  between  them  and  their  mlera,  the  pre- 
Hvimption  is  at  least  upon  a  par  in  favour  of  the  people.  Ex- 
perience may  perhapa  justiiy  me  in  going  further.  When 
popular  discontents  have  been  very  prevalent,  it  may  well  be 
amrmed  and  supported,  that  tliere  has  been  generally  some- 
thing found  amiss  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  conduct  of 
government.  The  people  have  no  interest  in  disorder.  "When 
thev  do  wrong,  it  is  their  error,  and  not  their  crime.  But 
with  the  governing  part  of  the  state,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
They  certainly  may  act  ill  by  design,  aa  well  as  by  mistake. 
"  £e«  revolutions  ^ui  arritent  dans  let  grands  elnti  ne  itml 
point  U»  i^ect  du  hazard,  ni  du  ei^rice  det  peaplet.  Sim 
110  revolte  les  grands  d'un  rogawme  comme  un  gouvemement 
foible  et  derange.  Pour  la  populace,  cen'est  jamais  par  enmti 
d'attaguer  gu'elle  ee  souleve,  mats  par  impatience  de  souffHr." ' 
These  are  the  words  of  a  great  man;  ot  a  minister  of  state; 
and  a  lealoua  aasertor  of  monarchy.  They  are  applied  to  the 
ai/stem  affavouritism  which  was  adopted  by  Henry  the  Third 
of  France,  and  to  the  dreadful  cooaeijuenceB  it  produced. 
What  he  says  of  revolutions,  ia  equally  true  of  all  great  dia- 
turboocea.  If  this  presumption  in  tavour  of  the  subject* 
>  Uem.  da  Sully,  torn,  i.  p.  13i 
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tgainat  the  trustees  of  power  be  not  the  more  probable,  I 
■iin  sure  it  is  the  more  comfortable  speculation ;  because  iE~~] 
ia  iDOre  eoBj  to  change  an  adminiBtration  than  to  reform  a  J 
people. 

Upon  a  Bupposition,  therefore,  that,  in  the  opening  of  the 
cause,  the  presuinptioria  stand  equally  balanced  between  the 
parties,  there  eeema  sufficient  ground  to  entitle  any  peraoa 
t5  a  fair  hearing,  who  attempta  aome  other  scheme  beside 
tlutt  easy  one  which  ie  fashionable  in  some  fashionable  com- 
panies, to  account  for  the  present  dJBContents,  It  ia  not 
to  be  argued  that  we  endure  no  grievance,  becauau  our 
grievances  are  not  of  the  same  sort  with  those  under  wtiich 
we  laboured  formerly ;  not  precisely  those  which  we  bore 
from  the  Tudors,  or  vindicated  on  the  Stuarts,  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  aflMTs  of  this  country.  For 
in  the  silent  lapse  of  events  as  material  alterations  have  been 
insensibly  brought   about   in  the  policy  and  character  of 

fovemments  and  nations,  as  those  which  have  been  marked 
y  the  tumult  of  public  revolutions. 
It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in  their  feel- 
jiiga  concerning  public  misconduct;  as  rare  to  be  right  in 
their  speculation  upon  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  constantly 
observed,  that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at 
leaat,  behind-hand  in  their  politics.  There  are  but  very  few, 
who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting  what  passes 
before  their  eyes  at  dilferent  times  and  occasions,  so  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  distinct  system.  But  in  books  every- 
thing is  settled  for  them,  without  the  exertion  of  any  con- 
Biderable  diligence  or  sagacity.  For  which  reason  men  are 
wise  with  but  little  reflection,  and  good  with  httle  self- 
denial,  in  the  business  of  all  times  except  their  own.  We 
are  very  uncorrupt  and  tolerably  enhghtened  judges  of  the 
transactions  of  past  ages ;  where  no  passions  deceive,  and 
where  the  whole  train  of  circumstances,  from  the  trifling 
cause  to  the  tragical  event,  is  set  in  an  orderly  series  before 
us.  Few  are  the  partisans  of  departed  tyranny  ;  and  to  be 
a,  Whig  on  the  business  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  is  very 
consistent  with  every  advantage  of  present  servility.  This 
retrospective  wisdom,  and  historical  patriotism,  are  things  of 
wondmul  convenience ;  and  serve  admirably  to  reconcile 
tiieold  quarrel  between  speculatioa  and  practice.     Many  a 
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Btern  rspublicwi.  after  gorging  hiniielf  with  a  full  feast  of 
admiraitiDD  of  the  Grecian  common  wealths  and  of  our  trm 
Baton  conBlitution,  and  diachai^ing  all  the  spletidid  bile  d 
his  virtuoiia  indignation  on  King  John  and  King  James,  nti 
do*n  perfectly  satisfied  to  the  coarsest  work  and  homehesl 
job  of  the  day  he  lives  in,  I  believe  there  was  no  profegsed 
admirer  of  Henry  the  Eighth  among  the  instruments  of  the 
last  King  James ;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
wad  there,  I  dare  say,  to  be  found  a  single  advocate  for  the 
favourites  of  Bichard  the  Second. 

No  complaisance  to  our  court,  or  to  our  age,  can  make  me 
believe  nature  to  he  so  changed,  but  that  public  liberty  will 
be  among  us,  as  among  our  ancestors,  obnoxious  to  somo 
person  or  other ;  and  that  opportunities  will  be  furnished 
for  attempting,  at  least,  some  alteration  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  constitution.  These  attempts  will  naturwly  vary  in 
their  mode,  according  to  times  and  circumstaneea.  Pol 
ambition,  though  it  has  ever  the  same  general  views,  has  tot 
at  all  times  the  same  means,  nor  the  same  particular  objects. 
A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to 
rags ;  the  rest  is  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Besides,  there  are 
few  statesmen  so  very  clumsy  and  awkward  in  their  business, 
ae  to  fall  into  the  identical  snare  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
their  predecessors.  When  an  arbitrary  imposition  is 
attempted  upon  the  subject,  undoubtedly  it  will  not  bear  on 
its  forehead  the  name  of  Ship-money.  There  is  no  dagger 
that  an  ezteasion  of  the  Forest  laws  should  be  the  chosen 
mode  of  oppression  in  this  age.  And  when  we  hear  any  in- 
stance of  ministerial  rapacity,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  private  life,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  eiaetion  of  two 
hundred  pullets,  from  a  woman  of  fashion,  for  leave  to  lie 
with  her  own  husband.^ 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  polities  dependent 
upon  them ;  and  the  same  attempts  will  not  he  made  against 
a  constitution  fully  formed  and  matured,  that  were  used  to 
destroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  resist  its  growth  during  its 
infancy. 

Against  the  being  of  parliament,  I  am  satisfied,  no  designs 

<  "  Uxor  Hugonis  de  Nevlll  dat  Domi 
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have  erer  been  eotertained  since  the  revoIutioB.  Every  ons 
must  perceive,  that  it  ie  stroDgly  the  intercBt  of  the  court, 
to  have  some  second  cause  uiterposed  hetneen  the  minieteii 
and  the  people.  The  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  ComtnoM 
have  n.n  interest  equ&lly  strong,  in  siiatnining  the  part  of 
that  intermediate  cause.  However  they  may  hire  out  the 
u»ufruet  of  their  voices,  ther  never  will  part  with  the  fee 
and  inheritance.  Accordingly  those,  who  nave  been  of  the 
most  known  devotion  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  court, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  most  forward  in  asserting  a 
high  authority  in  the  House  of  Commous.  When  they 
knew  who  were  to  use  that  authority,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
employed,  they  thought  it  never  could  be  carried  too  far. 
It  must  be  always  the  wish  of  an  unconstitutional  states- 
Biaii,  that  a  House  of  Commons,  who  are  entirely  dependent 
Upon  him,  should  have  e»ery  right  of  the  people  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  pleasure.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  forma  of  a  free,  and  the  ends  of  an  arbitrary,  govern- 
ment, were  things  not  altogether  incom]iatible. 

The  power  of  the  crown,  almost  dead  and  rotten  as  Pre- 
rogative, has  grown  up  anew,  with  muoh  more  strength,  and 
far  less  odium,  under  the  name  of  Iiifliienee.  An  influence, 
which  operated  without  noise  and  without  violence;  an  in- 
fluence, which  converted  the  very  antagonist  into  the  instru- 
ment of  power;  which  contained  in  ilselfa  perpetual  principle 
of  growth  and  renovation ;  and  which  the  distresses  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  equally  tended  to  augment,  was  an 
admirable  substitute  for  a  prerogative,  that,  being  only  the 
offspring  of  antiquated  prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its 
original  stamina  irresistible  principles  of  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion. The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a  bottom  but  for  a 
temporary  system  ;  the  interest  of  active  men  in  the  state  is 
a  foundation  perpetual  and  infallible.  However,  some  cir- 
cumstances, arising,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  great  degree 
from  accident,  prevented  the  effects  of  this  influence  for  a 
long  time  from  breaking  out  in  a  manner  capable  of  exciting 
any  serious  apprehensions.  Although  government  was  strong 
and  flourished  eieeedingly,  the  cotirt  had  drawn  far  less  ad- 
vantage than  one  would  imagine  from  this  great  Eouree  o( 

At  the  Bevolution,  the  crown,  deprived,  for  the  rada  ^ 
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the  H^Tolution  itself,  of  many  prerogatives,  was  found 
weuk  to  struggle  agBinst  all  the  difficulties  which  pressed 
new  and  unsettled  a,  government.     The  court  "' 

therefore  to  delegate  a  part  of  ita  powers  to 
interest  aa  could  support,  and  of  such  fidelitv  as  woulO  ail 
here  to,  its  establish nient.  Such  men  were  able  to  draw  i«| 
a  KTeater  number  to  a  concurrence  in  the  common  defemtl 
This  connexion,  necessary  at  first,  continued  long  after  wd-It! 
venieat ;  and  properly  conducted  might  indeed,  in  all  8iti»| 
tiona,  be  an  useful  instrument  of  government.  At  the  ssU  I  j 
time,  through  the  intervention  of  men  of  popular  weight  end  1^ 
character,  the  people  possessed  a  security  for  their  juat  pio  IJ 
portion  of  importance  in  the  state.  But  as  the  title  to  the  I  ' 
crown  grew  stronger  by  long  possession,  and  by  the  constsnt  ' 
increase  of  its  influence,  these  helps  have  of  late  seemed  tn 
certain  persons  no  better  than  encumbrances.  The  powerfid 
manawra  for  government  were  not  sufficiently  submiaaive  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  possessors  of  immediate  and  personal 
favour,  sometimes  from  a  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
natural  and  acquired ;  sometimes  from  a  fear  of  oSendine 
their  friends,  and  weakening  that  lead  in  the  country,  whid 
gave  them  a  consideration  independent  of  the  court,  Mea 
acted  as  if  the  court  could  receive,  as  well  as  confer,  n 
obligation.  The  influence  of  government,  thus  divided  ill 
appearance  between  the  court  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  be- 
came in  many  cases  an  accession  rather  to  the  popular  than 
to  the  royal  scale ;  and  some  part  of  that  inSuence,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  possessed  as  in  a  sort  of  mort- 
main and  unalienable  domain,  returned  again  to  the  greit 
ocean  from  whence  it  arose,  and  circulated  among  the  peopla 
This  method,  therefore,  of  governing  by  men  of  great  natural 
interest  or  great  acquired  consideration,  was  viewed  in  a 
very  invidious  light  by  the  true  lovers  of  absolute  monarchy. 
It  IS  the  nature  of  despotism  to  abhor  power  held  by  aay 
means  but  its  own  momentary  pleasure ;  and  to  annihilate 
all  intermediate  situations  between  boundless  strength  ad 
its  own  part,  and  total  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people.         i 

To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  independent  import- 
ance, and  to  teewre  to  the  court  the  mdimited  and  uncon- 
troUed  u»e  ofiisovm  vatt  infiuence,  imd-er  the  sole  direetiim  of 
its  own  private  Javour,  has  for  some  years  past  been  the  greftt 
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»%iect  of  policy.  If  this  were  compaaBed,  tbe  influence  of 
%ke  crown  must  of  course  produce  all  the  eifectB  whicii  tbe 
most  aanguine  partieana  of  the  court  could  posnibly  desire. 
Stivemment  might  then  be  carried  on  without  any  concur- 
?-ence  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  without  any  attention  to 
die  dignity  of  the  greater,  or  to  tbe  afFectiooB  of  the  lower 
aorte.  A  new  project  was  therefore  devised  by  a  certain  aet 
of  intriguing  men,  totally  different  from  the  ayatem  of  ad- 
■ninistratiou  which  had  prevailed  aince  the  accesaion  of  tbe 
3Iouae  of  Brunswick.  This  project,  I  have  beanl.  was  first 
^imceived  by  aome  peraons  iu  the  court  of  Frederic  Prince 
\  "Walea. 

f  The  earliest  attempt  in  the  esecution  of  this  deaign  was  to 
t  up  for  minister,  a  person,  in  rank  indeed  respectable,  and 
'^y  ample  in  fortune";  but  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vast 
1  sudden  elevation,  waa  little  known  or  considered  in  the 
tgdom.  To  him  the  whole  nation  was  to  yield  an  im- 
idiate  and  implicit  eubmisaioo.  But  whether  it  was  from 
wnnt  of  firmness  to  bear  up  against  the  first  opposition  ;  or 
that  things  were  not  yet  tully  ripened,  or  that  this  method 
waa  not  found  the  moat  eligible ;  that  idea  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  instrumental  part  of  the  project  was  a  little 
Altered,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  time,  and  to  bring  thinga 
more  gradually  and  more  surely  to  tbe  one  great  end  proposed. 
The  first  part  of  the  reformed  plan  waa  to  draw  a  line 
which  thould  »eparale  thp  court  from  the  miniitry.  Hitherto 
these  names  had  been  looked  upon  as  synonymous ;  but  for 
the  future,  court  and  administration  were  to  be  considered 
as  thinga  totally  distinct.  By  this  operation,  two  systems 
of  administration  were  to  be  formed ;  one  which  abould  be  in 
the  real  secret  and  confidence ;  the  other  merely  ostensible 
to  perform  the  ofGcia!  and  eieoutory  duties  of  goTemmeut. 
The  latter  were  alone  to  be  reBponsible ;  whilBt  the  real  ad- 
visers, who  enjoyed  all  the  power,  were  effectually  removed 
from  all  the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  party  under  these  leaders  wot  to  be  formed  in 
favour  of  the  court  against  the  ministry .-  this  party  was  to 
have  a  Wge  share  in  the  emolumenta  of  government,  and  to 
hold  it  totally  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  ostensible 
administration. 

Q'he  third  point,  and  that  on  which  tbe  iiiccen  of  t 
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whole  BcHeme  ultimately  depended,  was  to  bring  parti 
to  an  aequuiseence  in  tkia  prefect.  Parliament  was  t' 
to  bo  taught  by  degreeB  a  total  indifference  to  the  ^ 
nmk,  influence,  abilities,  coonesionB,  and  character  of 
ministers  of  the  crown.  By  means  of  a  discipUi 
I  Bhall  aay  more  hereafter,  that  body  was  to  be  habil 
to  the  most  opposite  interests,  and  the  most  discoi 
politics.  All  connexions  and  dependenuies  among  eul 
were  to  be  entirely  dissolved.  As,  hitherto,  business 
gone  through  the  hands  of  leadere  of  Whigs  or  Tories, 
of  talents  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  engage  their 
deuce  ;  now  the  method  was  to  be  altered ;  and  the  lea 
to  be  given  to  men  of  no  sort  of  consideration  or  credit  is 
the  country.  This  want  of  natural  importance  waa  to  Iwl 
their  very  title  to  delegated  power.  Members  ofpariiameitll 
were  to  be  hardened  into  an  insensibility  to  pride  as  well  Viy9 
to  duty.  Those  high  and  haughty  sentiments,  which  ore  tbt  llo 
great  support  of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down  gradually.  lnJ 
Points  of  honour  sad  precedence  were  no  more  to  be  re-]w 
garded  in  parliamentary  decorum,  than  in  a  Turkish  army,  w 
It  was  to  be  avowed,  as  a  constitutional  masim,  that  twl** 
king  might  appoint  one  of  hia  footmen,  or  one  of  your  foot-  yk. 
men,  for  minister;  and  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  hs  lib 
would  be,  well  followed  as  the  first  name  for  rank  or  wisdoin 
in  the  nation.  Thus  parliament  was  to  look  on,  as  if  pe^ 
fectly  unconcerned,  while  a  cabal  of  the  closet  and  bacfc-atairs  Is 
was  substituted  in  the  place  of  a  national  adminiBtration. 

With  such  a  degree  of  acquiescence,  any  measure  of  any 
court  might  well  be  deemed  thoroughly  secure.  The  capital 
objects,  and  by  much  the  most  flattering  characteristica,  of  1 1 
arbitrary  power,  would  be  obtained.  Everything  would  be 
drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the  country  to  the  personal 
favour  and  inclination  of  the  prince.  This  favour  would  be 
the  sole  introduction  to  power,  and  the  only  tenure  by  which 
it  was  to  be  held :  so  that  no  person  looking  towards  another, 
and  all  looking  towards  the  court,  it  was  impossible  but  that 
the  motive  which  solely  influenced  every  man's  hopes  must 
oome  in  time  to  govern  every  man's  conduct ;  till  at  last  the 
servility  became  universal,  in  spite  of  the  dead  letter  of  any 

wa  or  institutions  whatsoever. 

How  it  should  happen  t^t  any  man  could  be  tempted  to 
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^Jhture  uponBuch  a  project  of  government,  may  nt  firel  ripw 
^^-^^pear  surprising.  But  the  fact  is,  that  opportunitiea  \erf 
"-<*viting  to  auch  an  attempt  bave  offered;  and  the  sclieiiiB 
r  ■••JaeU'  waa  not  destitute  ot  Bome  argumentB,  not  whollv  un- 
=~  *>lausible,  to  recommend  it.  These  opportunitiea  and  tbeae 
~  %*:giunentB,  the  uao  that  has  been  maae  of  both,  tbe  plan  for 
■  ^^fcirying  this  new  acheine  of  govemroeDt  into  eiecutton,  and 
--^ifce  effects  which  it  has  produced,  are  in  my  opinion  worthy 
n^^rf  our  aerious  consideration. 

^         His  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  with 

=  ^Bore  advantagea  than  any  of  his  predeceBsorB   since  the 

'   -^teerolution.     Fourth  in  descent,  ana  third  in  succession  of 

-  4»iB  royal  family,  even  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right,  in  him, 

■^  ^aw  something  to  flatter  their  favourite  prejudices;  and  to 

justify  a  transfer  of  tbeir  attachmentH,  without  a  change  in 

^^fcheir  principlea.     The  person  and  cause  of  tbe  Pretender 

rere  become  contemptible ;  hia  title  disowned  throughout 

Europe ;  hia  party  disbanded  in  England.    His  Majeety  came 

indeed  to  the  inheritance  of  a  mighty  war;  but,  victonoua  in 

TOry  part  of  the  globe,  peace  waa  always  in  bis  power,  not 

t  negotiate,  but  to  dictate.     No  foreign  habitudes  or  at* 

iohments  withdrew  him  from  the  cultivation  of  his  power 

i  home.     "Hia  revenue  for  the  civil  estahliahnient,  fixed  (ae 

;  was  then  thought)  at  a  large,  but  definite  sum,  was  ample 

without  being  invidious.     His  influence,  by  additions  from 

conquest,  hy  an  augmentation  of  debt,  by  an  increase  of 

military  and  naval  establiehment,  much  strengthened  and 

extended.     And  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  and  full 

vigour  of  youth,  as  from  affection  there  was  a  strong  dislike, 

so  &om  dread  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  averaeneas,  from 

giTing  anything  Lke  offence  to  a  monarch,  against  wboae 

resentment  opposition  could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  sort 

of  reverBJonary  hope. 

These  singular  advantagea  inspired  hia  Majesty  only  with 
B  more  ardent  desire  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  spirit  of  that 
national  Ireedom  to  wnich  he  owed  a  situation  so  full  of 
glory.  But  to  others  it  Huggested  sentiments  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  Tbey  thought  they  now  beheld  an  oppor- 
tunity (by  a  certain  sort  of  statesmen  never  long  undia- 
eoverad  or  employed)  of  drawing  to  themselves,  by  the  ag- 
gmodizement  of  a  court  faction,  »  degree  of  power  which 
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they  could  never  hope  to  derive  from  natural  InBueiK 
from  honourable  service ;  and  which  it  was  impossible 
could  hold  with  the  least  security,  whilst  the  eystem  i 
miiiistration  rested  upon  its  fanner  bottom.  In  ord 
facilitate  the  execution  of  their  desigu,  it  was  necessi 
make  many  tdt^rations  in  political  arraogement,  and  s  ■ 

•  change  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and  connexions  of  the  i 
eat  part  of  those  who  at  that  time  acted  in  public 

In  the  first  place,  they  proceeded  gradually,  but  not  al 
to  destroy  everything  of  atreagth  which  did  not  derii 
principal  nourishment  from  the  immediate  pleasure  o 
court.  The  greatest  weight  of  popular  opinion  and 
connexion  were  then  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ami 
Pitt.  Neither  of  these  held  their  importance  by  thi 
tenure  of  the  court ;  they  were  not  therefore  thought 
ao  proper  as  others  for  the  servieea  which  were  requii 
that  tenure.  It  happened  very  favourably  for  the  nei 
tem,  that  under  a  forced  coaliLn on  there  rankled  an  inci 
alienation  and  disgust  bet«'een  the  parties  which  com 
the  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  waa  firat  attacked.  Not 
fied  with  removing  him  from  power,  they  endeavour 
various  artifices  to  ruin  his  character.  The  other 
seemed  rather  pleased  to  get  rid  of  so  expressive  a  au[ 
not  perceiving  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared  by  hii 
involved  in  it.  Many  other  reasons  prevented  them 
daring  to  look  their  true  situation  in  the  face.  To  the 
Whig  families  it  waa  estremely  disagreeable,  and  seeini 
moat  unnatural,  to  oppoae  the  administration  of  a  prlr 
the  House  of  Brunswick.  Day  after  day  they  heaitatei 
doubted,  and  lingered,  eipecting  that  other  counsels  i 
take  place ;  and  were  slow  to  be  persuaded,  that  all  i 
had  been  done  by  the  cabal  was  the  eifect  not  of  humou 
of  system.  It  was  more  strongly  and  evidently  the  ini 
of  the  new  court  faction,  to  get  rid  of  the  great  "Whig 
nesions,  than  to  destroy  Mr.  Pitt.     The  power  of  that  gi 

'  man  was  vast  indeed  and  merited ;  but  it  was  in  a  grea 
gree  personal,  and  therefore  transient.  Theirs  waa  rooi 
the  country.  For,  with  a  good  deal  less  of  popularity, 
possessed  a  far  more  natural  and  fixed  influence.  Long 
Bession  of  government ;  vast  p-operty;  obligations  of  & 
givea  and  received;   connexion  of  office;  ties  of  blw 
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. B.  of  friendship  ]  (things  at  that  time  supposed  of  some 

»;)  the  name  of  Whig,  aear  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
i  Mie  zeal  enrly  begun  and  steadily  continued  to  the  royal 
■;  all  theee  together  formed  a  body  of  power  in  the 
I,  which  was  criminal  and  devoted.      The  great  ruling 
Erinciple  of  the  cabal,  and  that  which  animated  and  hanno- 
-  -«iized  all  their  proceedings,  how  various  soever  they  may  have- 
^een,  was  to  signiiy  to  the  world,  that  the  court  would  pro- 
«eed  upon  its  own  proper  forces  only ;  and  that  the  pretence 
of  bringing  any  other  into  its  service  was  an  afiront  to  it, 
and  not  a  support.     Therefore  when  the  chiefs  were  removed, 
in  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  was  put  under  a 
■proscription,  so  general  and  severe  as  to  take  their  hard- 
earned  bread  from  the  lowest  officers,  in  a  manner  which  had 
never  been  known  before,  even  in  general  revolutions.      But 
it  was  thought  necessary  effectually  to  deatToy  all  depend- 
"  oicieB  but  one ;  and  to  show  an  csample  of  the  flrmnesa 
Bid  rigour  with  which  the  new  aystem  was  to  be  supported. 
Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the  persona  of  the 
JThig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  (in  s^tite  of  the  aenicea  of  the 
me  at  the  accession  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  recent  services 
't  the  other  in  the  war,)  the  two  only  seatrities  for  the  im- 
'  '  mee  of  the  people ;  power  ariting  from  popalarify ;  and 
T  aritingfrom  connexion.     Here  and  there  indeed  a  few 
iDtfividuala  were  left  standing,  who  gave  security  for  their 
V>tal  estrangement  from  the  odious  principles  of  party  eon- 
'  pjion  and  persoual  attachment ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
lat  most  oi  them  have  religiously  kept  their  faith.     Such  a 
lange  could  not  however  be  made  without  a  mighty  shock  to 
pjTernment. 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all  these  move- 
ments, principles  correspondent  to  them  Lad  been  preached 
up  with  great  zeal.  Every  one  must  remember  that  the 
cabal  set  out  with  the  most  astonishing  prudery,  both  moral 
atid  political.  Those,  who  in  a  few  months  after  soused  over\ 
head  and  ears  into  the  deepest  and  dirtiest  pits  of  corruption,  ; 
cried  out  violently  against  the  indirect  prafiticea  in  the  elect- 
ing and  managing  of  parliaments,  which  had  formerly  pre- 
Viuled.  This  marvellous  abhorrence  which  the  court  had 
suddenly  taken  to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated  in 
wnTerBation  through  the  kingdom,  but  pompously  aunouucei 
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to  the  public,  witli  many  other  eitraordinarj  thii^i,  in 
pamphlet'  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  manifesto  pi» 
paretory  to  aome  considerable  enterprise.      Throughout  it 

was  a  satire,  though  in  terms  majiaged  and  decent  eiioug}i,ot 
the  politics  of  the  former  reiga.  It  was  indeed  written  witl 
no  small  art  and  address. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  first  dawning  of  the  new  gygtemi 
there  first  appeared  the  idea  (then  only  in  speculation)  a 
leparaling  tKe  court  from  the  administration;    of  canyini 
rds;  ana 


everything  from  national  connexion  to  personal  regards ; 
of  forming  a  regular  party  for  that  purpose,  under  the  nama 
of  king's  men. 

To  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a  perepec&i 
view  of  the  court,  gorgeously  painted,  and  finely  Ulunmutej 
^om  within,  was  exhibited  to  the  gaping  multitude.  Par^ 
was  to  be  totally  done  away,  with  all  its  evil  works.  Cm' 
ruption  was  to  be  cast  down  from  court,  as  Ate  was  taa 
heaven.  Power  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  chosen  resideml 
of  public  spirit ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  supposed  under  anf 
sinister  influence,  except  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  III 
in  disgrace  at  court,  which  was  to  stand  in  lieu  of  all  vicei 
I  and  all  corruptions.  A  scheme  of  perfection  to  be  realized 
in  a  monarchy  far  beyond  the  visionaiy  republic  of  Flab), 
The  whole  scenery  was  exactly  disposed  to  captivate  thoH 
good  souls,  whose  credulous  morality  is  so  invaluable  a  tre* 
sure  to  crafty  politicians.  Indeed  there  was  wherevrithal  ta 
charm  everybody,  except  those  few  who  are  not  much  pleased 
with  professions  of  supernatural  virtue,  who  know  of  what 
stuff  such  professions  are  made,  for  what  purposes  tbey  a» 
designed,  and  in  what  they  are  sure  constantly  to  end.  Mam' 
innocent  gentlemen,  who  had  been  talking  prose  all  thfflr 
lives  without  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  began  at  last 
to  open  their  eyes  upon  their  own  merits,  and  to  attributa 
their  not  having  been  lords  of  the  treasury  and  lords  of  trade 
many  years  before,  merely  to  the  prevalence  of  party,  and  to 
the  ministerial  power,  which  had  frustrated  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  court  in  favour  of  their  abOitiea.  Now  was  the 
time  to  unlock  the  sealed  fountain  of  royal  bounty,  which 
had  been  infamously  monopolized  and  huckstered,  and  to  let 
it  flow  at  large  upon  the  whole  people.  The  time  waa  eaa^ 
■  SenlimeaU  ol  «it  HtmeBl  Man. 
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to  restore  royalty  to  its  original  Bplendour.  Xettre  le  Saf 
hore  de  page,  became  s  sort  of  watchword.  And  it  was  ccin- 
Btantly  ia  the  mouths  of  alt  the  niniiers  of  the  court,  that 
nothing  could  preserve  the  balance  of  the  coDHtitution  from 
being  overturned  by  the  rabble,  or  bv  a  faction  of  the  nobility, 
but  to  free  the  sovereign  effectually  from  that  ministerial 
tyranny  under  which  the  royal  dignity  had  been  oppressed 
in  the  person  of  hia  Majesty  s  grandfather. 

These  were  aome  of  the  many  artifices  used  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  great  change  which  was  made  in  the  per- 
sona who  composed  the  miniatry,  and  the  stiU  greater  which 
WBS  made  and  avowed  in  its  constitution.  As  to  indi- 
viduals, other  methods  were  employed  with  them ;  in  order  so 
thoroughly  to  disunite  every  pwty,  and  even  every  family, 
that  fw  concert,  order,  or  effvet,  might  ofpear  tn  oimf  Jvtwe 
oppo»ition.  And  in  this  manner  an  administration  without 
connexion  with  the  people,  or  with  one  another,  was  first  put 
in  possession  of  government.  What  good  consequences 
followed  from  it,  we  have  aU  seen ;  whether  with  regard  to 
virtue,  public  or  private ;  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  the 
Bovereign ;  or  to  the  real  strength  of  government.  But  as 
BO  much  stress  was  then  laid  on  the  necessity  of  this  new 
project,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the  effects  of 
this  royal  servitude  and  vile  durance,  which  was  ao  deplored 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  was  so  carefully  to  be 
avoided  in  the  reign  of  bis  successor.  The  effects  were  these. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  person  and 
family,  Geoi^  II.  nmintained  the  dignity  of  his  crown  con- 
nected with  the  liberty  of  bis  people,  not  only  unimpaired, 
but  improved,  for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years.  He  over- 
came a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted  by  foreign  force,  and 
raging  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdoms  ;  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  aeeds  of  all  future  rebellion  that  could  arise  upon  the 
same  principle.  He  carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  com- 
merce of  England,  to  a  height  unknown  even  to  this  re- 
nowned nation  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  prosperity :  and 
he  left  his  succession  resting  on  the  true  and  only  true 
foundations  of  all  national  and  alt  regal  greatness ;  affection 
at  honje,  reputation  abroad,  trust  in  allies,  terror  in  rival 
nations.  The  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot  wish 
lor  Great  Britain  a  happier  late  than  to  continue  as  sheens 


r 
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then  left.     A  people,  emulous  m  we  &re  in  ^Section  to 

Jirwent  sovereign,  know  not  how  to  form  a  prayer  to  hesvM 
or  a  greater  blesaing  upon  hie  virtues,  or  a  higher  state  ol 
felicity  and  glor^,  than  that  he  should  liye,  and  should  rei| 
and,  when  Providence  ordains  it,  should  die,  exactly  like 
illustrioUB  predeuessor. 

A  great  prince  may  be  obliged  (though  bucL  a  thing 
cannot  happen  very  often)  to  sacrifice  his  private  inclinatioi! 
to  his  public  interest.  A  wise  prince  will  not  think  tlial 
such  a  restraint  implies  a  condition  of  servility ;  and  truly, 
if  such  was  the  conditio:)  of  the  last  reigu,  aud  the  effects 
were  also  such  as  we  have  described,  we  ought,  no  less  for 
the  sake  of  the  sovereign  whom  we  love,  than  for  our  own, 
to  hear  arguments  convincing  indeed,  before  we  depart  frotii 
the  maxims  of  that  reign,  or  fly  in  the  face  of  this  greit 
body  of  strong  and  recent  experience. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  which  was  then,  and  has  been 
since,  mucli  employed  by  that  political '  school,  is  an  effectual 
terror  if  the  growth  of  an  aristocratic  power,  prejudicial  10 
the  riglits  of  the  crown,  and  the  balance  of  the  constitntion. 
Any  new  powers  exercised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  by  the  crown,  ought  certainly  to  ei- 
cite  the  vigilant  and  anxious  jealousy  of  a  free  people,  Evffli 
a  new  and  unprecedented  course  of  action  in  the  whole  legii- 
lature,  without  great  and  evident  reason,  may  be  a  subject  of 
just  uneaainess.  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  may  not  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  disposition  to  sone 
attempts  derogatory  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  subject.  It 
any  such  have  really  appeared,  they  have  arisen,  not  from* 
power  properly  aristocratic,  but  from  the  same  influenM 
which  is  charged  with  having  excited  attempts  of  a  Bimilir 
nature  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  which  House,  if  it  shouM 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  its  con- 
stituents, and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the  very  some  nature, 
could  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  repel  such  at- 
tempts in  others.  Those  attempts  in  the  House  of  Lorda 
can  no  more  be  called  aristocratic  proceedings,  than  the  prfr 
oeedings  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  HouM 
of  Commons  can  with  any  sense  be  called  democratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  peers  have  a  great  influence  in  tba 

I  Bm  Ou  potiUoa^  wiitiugi  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  and  nusy  cthcia. 
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^doia,  azid  in  every  part  of  the  public  concerns  While 
r  are  men  of  property,  it  is  impossible  to  preveut  it,  ei- 
.  by  auch  means  ae  must  prevent  all  property  from  its 
ral  operation :  an  event  not  easily  to  be  compaBsed, 
!  property  ia  power ;   nor  hy  any  means  to  be  wished, 

^e  the  least  notion  eiists  of  the  method  by  which  the 

irit  of  liberty  acts,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  ia  pre- 
""eerved.  If  any  particular  peers,  by  tbeir  uniform,  upright, 
constitutional  conduct,  by  their  public  and  their  private  vir- 
tues, have  acquired  an  Loflueuee  in  the  country  ;  the  people 
on.  whose  &vour  that  inltuence  depends,  and  from  whom  it 
arose,  will  never  be  duped  into  au  opinion,  tiiat  auch  great- 
nesB  in  a  peer  is  the  despotism  of  an  aristocracy,  when  they 
know  and  feel  it  to  be  the  effect  and  pledge  of  their  own 
importance. 

I  am  no  friend  to  aristocracy,  in  the  sense  at  least  iu 
which  that  word  is  usually  understood.  If  It  were  not  a 
bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed  ruin  of  the  con- 
BtitutioQ,  I  should  be  free  to  declare,  that  if  it  must  perish, 
I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  resolved  into  any  other  form, 
than  lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  domination.  But, 
whatever  my  dislikes  may  be,  my  fears  are  not  upon  that 
quarter.  The  question,  on  the  influence  of  a  court,  and  of 
a  peerage,  is  not,  which  of  the  ttvo  dangers  is  the  more 
eligible,  but  which  is  the  more  imminent.  He  is  but  a  poor 
observer,  who  has  not  seen,  that  the  generality  of  peers,  far 
from  supporting  themselves  in  a  state  of  independent  great- 
ness, are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into  an  oblivion  of  their  proper 
dignity,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  abject  servitude. 
Would  to  G-od  it  were  true,  that  the  fault  of  our  peers  were 
too  much  spirit  !  It  ia  worthy  of  some  observation  that  these 
gentlemen,  so  jealous  of  aristocracy,  make  no  complaints  of 
the  power  of  those  peers  (neither  few  nor  inconsiderable) 
who  are  always  in  the  train  of  a  court,  and  whose  whole 
w.eight  must  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  settled  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  This  ia  iill  safe  and  right ;  but  if 
BOme  peers  (I  am  very  sorry  they  are  not  as  many  as  they 
ought  to  be)  set  themselves,  in  the  great  concern  of  peers 
and  commons,  against  a  back-stairs  influence  and  clandestine 
government,  then  the  alarm  begins ;  then  the  couatitution 
u  in  danger  of  beiug  forced  into  au  aristocracy. 

■  a 
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I  rest  a  little  the  longer  on  this  court  topic,  because  it 
was  much  insisted  upon  at  the  time  of  the  great  change, 
and  has  been  sinoe  frequently  revived  by  many  of  the  agenti 
of  that  party :  for,  whilst  they  are  temfying  the  great  and 
opulent  vith  the  horrors  of  mob-government,  they  are  by 
other  managers  attempting  (though  hitherto  with  little 
eucceaa)  to  alarm  the  people  with  a  phantom  of  tyranny  in 
the  nobles.  All  this  is  done  upon  their  favourite  principle 
of  disunion,  of  sowing  jealousies  amongst  the  different  orders 
of  the  state,  aad  of  diajoiutiDg  the  natural  strength  of  ths 
kingdom  ;  that  it  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  resisting  the 
sinister  designs  of  wicked  men,  who  have  engrossed  the 
royal  power. 

Thus  much  of  the  topics  ehoaen  by  the  courtiers  to  recom- 
mend their  system ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  a  little  more 
at  large  the  nature  of  that  party  which  was  formed  for  its 
support.  Without  this,  the  whole  would  have  been  no  bet- 
ter than  a  viaionary  amusement,  like  the  scheme  of  Harring- 
ton's political  club,  and  not  a  buBiness  in  which  the  nation 
had  a  real  concern.  As  a  powerful  party,  and  a  party  con- 
structed on  8  new  principle,  it  is  a  very  inviting  object  of 
curiosity. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  since  the  Eevolution,  until 
the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  been  always  employed  in  supporting  the  ministers  of 
state,  and  in  carrying  on  the  pubOc  business  according  to 
their  opinions.  But  the  party  now  in  question  is  formed 
upon  a.  very  different  idea.  It  is  to  intercept  the  favour, 
protection,  and  confidence  of  the  crown  in  the  passage  to  its 
ministers ;  it  is  to  come  between  them  and  tbeir  importance 
in  parliament ;  it  is  to  separate  them  from  all  their  natural 
and  acquired  dependencies ;  it  is  intended  as  the  control,  not 
the  support,  of  administration.  The  machinery  of  this  sys- 
tem is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  false  in  its  principle. 
It  is  formed  on  a  supposition  that  the  king  is  somethiiw  ex- 
ternal to  his  government ;  and  that  he  may  be  honoured  and 
aggrandized,  even  by  its  debility  and  disgrace.  The  plan 
proceeds  espreaaly  on  the  idea  of  enfeebling  the  regular 
executory  power.  It  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  weakening  the 
state  in  order  to  strengthen  the  court.  The  scheme  depend 
ing  entirely  on  distrust,  on  disconnexion.  |n  mutabilitj  bf 
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principle,  on  Bystematic  weakneaa  in  every  particular  mem- 
ber ;  it  is  impoaeible  that  the  total  reeult  should  be  sub- 
stantial Btresgth  of  any  kind. 

Aa  a  fbundatioa  of  their  scheme,  the  cabal  have  estabtiBhed 
K  sort  of  rota  in  the  court.  All  sorts  of  parties,  by  this 
mewis,  have  been  brought  into  adminiatration ;  from  whence 
few  bave  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  without  disgrace ; 
none  at  all  without  coneiderable  losses.  In  the  begmning 
of  ea«h  arrangement  no  professions  of  confidence  and  support 
are  wanting,  to  ijiduce  the  leading  men  to  engage,  fiut 
white  the  miniatora  of  the  day  appear  in  all  the  pomp  nnd 
pride  of  ptfirer,  while  they  have  all  their  canvass  spread  out 
to  the  wind,  and  every  sail  filled  with  the  fair  and  prosperous 
gttlfl  of  royal  favour,  in  a  short  time  they  find,  they  know 
Bot  how,  a  current,  which  seta  directly  agamst  them ;  which 
prevents  all  progress ;  and  even  drives  them  backwards. 
-  They  grow  ashamed  and  mortified  in  a  situation,  which,  by  \ 
its  vicinity  to  power,  only  serves  to  remind  them  the  more  ' 
atrongly  of  their  insienificanee.  They  are  obliged  either  to 
execute  the  orders  of  their  inferiors,  or  to  see  tfaemaelves 
opposed  by  the  natural  instruments  of  their  office.  With 
the  loss  of  their  dignity  they  lose  their  temper.  In  their 
turn  they  grow  tronfalosome  to  that  cabal  which,  whether  it 
eupports  or  opposes,  equally  disgraces  and  equally  betrays 
them.  It  is  soon  found  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  heads  of 
administration;  butitisof  their  heads  only.  As  there  always 
are  many  rotten  members  belonging  to  the  best  connexions,  \ 
it  is  not  hard  to  persuade  several  to  continue  in  oifice  withr  | 
out  their  leaden.  By  this  means  the  party  goes  out  much 
thinner  than  it  came  in ;  and  is  only  reduced  m  strength  by 
its  temporary  possession  of  power.  Besides,  if  by  accident, 
or  in  course  of  changes,  that  power  should  be  recovered,  the 
junto  have  thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  these  carcases, 
which  may  serve  to  cover  themselves  in  a  day  of  danger. 
They  conclude,  not  unwisely,  that  such  rotten  members  will 
become  the  first  objects  of  disgust  and  resentment  to  their 
ancient  connexiotu. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  administration  two 
parties  at  the  least ;  which,  whilst  they  are  tearing  one  an- 
other to  pieces,  are  both  competitors  for  the  iavour  and  pro- 
tectiim  tA  the  cabal ;  and,  by  their  emulation,  contribute  t« 
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thniw  eTerfthlng  more  uid  more  ioto  the  bande 
rior  managers. 

A  miniBter  of  state  will  Boraetimes  keep  himself  t 
cstraDged  from  oil  hia  colleagues ;  will  differ  from  them  in 
their  councils,  will  priyately  traveree,  and  pubHcly  oppou, 
their  meaaurea.  He  will,  however,  continue  in  bis  emploj- 
iiient.  Instead  of  suffering  any  niark  of  displeasure,  he  will 
be  distinguished  b_v  an  unboiinded  profusion  of  court  rewards 
and  caresses ;  because  he  does  what  is  expected,  and  all  that 
is  expected,  from  men  in  office.  He  helps  to  keep  some  form 
of  administration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the  same  time  u 
weak  and  divided  as  possible. 

However,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  mistaken,  or  to 
imagine  that  such  persona  have  any  weight  in  their  opposi- 
tion. When,  by  them,  administration  is  convinced  of  its  in- 
significancy, they  are  soon  to  be  convinced  of  their  own. 
They  never  are  suffered  to  succeed  in  their  opposition.  They 
and  the  world  are  to  be  satisfied,  that  neither  office,  noT  au- 
thority, nor  property,  nor  ability,  eloquence,  counsel,  skill,  or 
union,  are  of  the  least  importance  ;  but  that  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  the  court,  naked  of  all  support,  and  destitute  of  all 
management,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  its  own  purposes. 

When  any  adverse  connexion  is  to  be  destroyed,  the  cabal 
seldom  appear  in  the  work  themselves.  They  find  out  some 
person  of  whom  the  party  entertains  a  high  opinion.  Such  a 
porson  they  endeavour  to  delude  with  various  pretences. 
They  teach  him  first  to  distrust,  and  then  to  quarrel  with, 
his  friends;  among  whom,  by  the  same  arts,  they  excite  a 
similar  diffidence  of  him  ;  so  that  in  this  mutual  fear  and  dis- 
trust, he  may  sufieF  himself  to  he  employed  as  the  instrument 
in  the  change  which  is  brought  about.  Afterwards  they  are 
s\ire  to  destroy  him  in  his  turn,  by  setting  up  in  his  plac« 
some  person  in  whom  he  had  himself  reposed  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  who  serves  to  carry  off  a  considerable  part  of 
bis  adherents. 

When  such  a  person  has  broke  in  this  manner  with  his 
connexions,  he  is  soon  compelled  to  commit  some  flagrant  act 
of  iniquitous,  personal  hostility  against  some  of  them,  (such 
as  an  attempt  to  strip  a  particular  friend  of  his  family  estate,) 
by  which  the  cabal  hope  to  render  the  parties  utterly  irrecon- 
'^ble.     In  truth,  they  have  so  contrived  matters,  that  ue^ 
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pie  have  a  greater  hatred  to  tb«  Bubordioate  inatruments  than 
to  the  principal  movers. 

Ab  in  destroying  their  enemiea  they  make  uae  of  inBtm- 
menta  not  immediately  belonging  totheir  corps,  ao  in  advancing 
tlieir  own  friends  they  pursue  exactly  the  same  method.  To 
promote  any  of  them  to  considerable  rank  or  emolument, 
they  commonly  take  care  that  the  recommendation  shall  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  ostensible  ministrj*:  auch  a  reeom- 
niendation  might  however  appear  to  the  world,  as  some  proof 
of  the  credit  of  ministers,  and  some  means  of  increaaiag 
their  strength.  To  prevent  this,  the  personB  so  advanced  are 
[lirected  in  all  compHniea,  industriouslj  to  declare  that  they 
are  under  no  obligations  whatsoever  to  administration ;  that 
tiiey  have  received  their  office  from  another  quarter;  that 
they  are  totally  free  and  independent. 

Wlien  the  faction  has  any  job  of  lucre  to  obtain,  or  of  I 
vengeance  to  perpetrate,  their  way  is,  to  select,  for  the  eiecu- 
t  ion,  those  very  persona  to  whoae  habits,  friendships,  princi- 
ples, and  declarations,  such  proceedings  are  publicly  known  to 
be  the  most  adverse  ;  at  once  to  render  the  instnimenta  the 
more  odious,  and  therefore  the  more  dependent,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  ever  reposing  a  confidence  in  any  ap- 
pearance of  private  friendship  or  pubhc  principle. 

If  the  administration  seem  now  and  then,  from  remiaBness, 
or  from  fear  of  making  themselves  disagreeable,  to  suffer  any 
popular  eicesaes  to  go  unpunished,  the  cabal  immediately  sets 
up  Bome  creature  of  theu^  to  raise  a  clamour  against  the 
ministers,  as  having  ahamefiilly  betrayed  the  dignity  of  go- 
vernment. Then  they  compel  the  ministry  to  become  active 
in  conferring  rewards  and  honours  on  the  persona  who  have 
been  the  inBtruroents  of  their  disgrace ;  and,  after  having 
first  vilified  them  with  the  higher  ordera  for  suffering  the 
Jawa  to  sleep  over  the  licentiouaneas  of  the  populace,  they 
drive  them  (in  order  to  make  amends  for  their  former  inac- 
tivity) to  some  act  of  atrooioua  violence,  which  rendera  them 
completely  abhorred  by  the  people.  They  who  remember 
the  riots  which  attended  the  Middlesex  election,  the  opening  of 
the  present  parliament,  and  the  transactions  relative  to  Saint 
Gieorge's  Fields,  will  not  be  at  a  loas  for  an  application  of 
these  remarks. 

That  thii  body  may  be  enabled  to  couipaw  all  the  endit  ot 
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iti  iHitilution,  ite  members  are  Bcarcel;  ever  to  aim  at  tlic 
high  and  reaponaible  olHces  of  the  state.  They  are  distributed 
with  art  and  judgmout  through  all  the  secondarj',  but  efficient, 
departmente  of  office,  and  through  the  householde  of  all  the 
braDcbee  of  the  royal  family :  bo  as  on  one  baud  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  to  tne  throae;  aud  on  theother  to  forwarder 
fiTiHtrate  the  eiecution  of  any  measure,  according  to  their 
own  interests.  For  with  the  credit  and  support  which  they 
are  known  to  have,  though  for  the  greater  part  in  placea 
which  Me  only  a  genteel  excuse  for  salary,  they  possess  all 
the  influence  of  the  highest  posts ;  and  they  dictate  publicly 
in  almost  everything,  even  with  a  parade  of  auperiority- 
Whenever  they  dissent  (as  it  often  happens)  &om  their 
nominal  leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the  senate,  instinctively 
in  the  secret,  is  sore  to  follow  them  ;  provided  the  leaders, 
sensible  of  their  situation,  do  not  of  themselves  recede  in 
time  from  their  most  declared  opinions.  This  latter  is 
generally  the  case.  It  will  not  be  conceivable  to  any  one 
who  hae  not  seen  it,  what  pleasure  is  taken  by  the  cabal  in 
rendering  these  heads  of  oflice  thoroughly  contemptible  and 
ridiculous.  And  when  they  are  become  so,  they  have  then 
the  best  chance  for  being  well  supported. 

The  members  of  the  court  faction  are  fully  indemnified  for 
not  holding  places  on  the  slippery  heights  of  the  kingdom, 
not  only  by  tbe  lead  in  all  affairs,  but  also  by  the  perfect 
security  in  which  they  eiyoy  less  conspicuous,  but  very 
advantageous,  situations.  Their  places  are  in  express  legal 
tenure,  or,  in  effect,  all  of  them  ibr  life.  Whilst  the  first 
and  most  respectable  persons  in  the  kingdom  are  tossed 
about  like  tennis  balls,  the  sport  of  a  blind  and  insolent 
caprice,  no  minister  dares  even  to  cast  an  oblique  glance  at 
the  lowest  of  their  body.  If  an  attempt  be  made  upon  one 
of  this  corps,  immediately  he  flies  to  sanctuary,  and  pretends 
to  the  most  inviolable  of  all  promises.     No  conveniency  of 

Sublic  arrangement  is  available  to  remove  any  one  of  them 
"om  tbe  specific  situation  he  holds ;  and  the  slightest  at- 
tempt upon  one  of  them,  by  the  most  powerful  minister,  is  a 
certain  preliminary  to  his  own  destruction. 

Conscious  of  their  independence,  they  bear  themielves 
with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exterior  ministers.  Like  JaniBsarieB, 
tbej  derive  a  kind  of  freedom  from  the  very  condition  af 
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their  lervitude.  Thej  may  act  just  as  they  please,  provided 
they  are  true  to  the  great  ruling  priuciple  of  tneir  inatitution. 
It  18,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  people  should  be 
BO  desirous  of  adding  themeelvea  to  that  body,  m  which  they 
may  poesesB  and  reconcile  aatiBfactiona  the  mont  allurine,  and 
Beemmgly  the  most  contradictory ;  enjoyiug  at  once  all  the 
spirited  pleasure  of  independence,  and  all  the  gross  lucre  and 
fiat  emoluments  of  servitude. 

Here  is  a  sketch,  though  a  slight  one,  of  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  policy  of  thfe  new  court  corporation.  The  name 
by  which  they  choose  to  distinguish  themselves,  is  that  of 
titiff'i  men,  or  the  king's  friendt,  by  an  invidious  eiclusiou 
of  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  moat  loyal  and  affectionate  sub- 
jects. The  whole  system,  comprehending  the  exterior  and 
interior  administrationB,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  technical 
luiguage  of  the  court,  double  cabinet ;  in  French  or  Englisli, 
as  you  choose  to  pronounce  it. 

Whether  alt  this  be  a  vision  of  a  distracted  brain,  or  the 
invention  of  a  malieioua  heart,  or  a  real  faction  in  the  country, 
must  be  judged  by  the  appearances  which  things  have  worn 
fOT  eight  yeare  past.  Thus  far  I  am  certain,  that  there  ia 
not  a  single  public  man,  in  or  out  of  office,  who  has  not,  at 
■ome  time  or  other,  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  now  related.  In  particular,  no  persons  have  been  more 
strong  in  their  assertions,  and  louder  and  more  indecent  in 
their  complaints,  than  those  who  compose  all  the  exterior 
part  of  the  present  administration  ;  in  whose  time  that  fac- 
tion has  arrived  at  such  an  height  of  power,  and  of  boldness 
in  the  use  of  it,  as  may,  in  the  end,  perhaps  bring  about  ita 
total  destruction. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
oany  on  government  without  their  concurrence.  However, 
this  was  only  a  transient  cloud ;  they  were  hid  but  for  a 
moment ;  and  their  constellation  blazed  out  with  greater 
brightness,  and  a  far  more  vigorous  influence,  some  time 
after  it  was  blown  over.  An  attempt  was  at  that  time 
made  (but  without  any  idea  of  proscription)  to  break  their 
corps,  to  discountenance  their  doctrines,  to  revive  connexions 
of  a  different  kind,  to  restore  the  principles  and  policy  of 
tbe  Whigs,  to  reanimate  tha  cause  of  liberty  by  ministerial 
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couutenance  -,  and  then  for  the  fimt  time  were  mi^D 
tached  in  office  to  every  principle  they  had  maintained  in  I 
opposition.  No  one  wiU  aoubt,  that  auch  men  were  abbo^  1 
red  and  violently  opposed  by  the  court  factiouj  and  that  sucb  | 
a  8¥st«m  could  have  but  a  ahort  duration.  I 

It  may  appear  somewhat  affected,  that  in  so  much  dii-  I 
course  upon  this  eitraordinary  party,  I  should  say  ao  little  I 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  is  the  supposed  head  ot  it.  Bi'''  ' 
this  was  neither  owing  to  afFectatiou  nor  inadvertence, 
have  carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of  personal  reflec- 
tions of  any  kind.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  topia 
which  have  been  uaed  to  blacken  this  nobleman  are  either 
unjust  or  frivolous.  At  best,  they  have  a  tendency  to  givt 
tiie  resentment  of  this  bitter  calamity  a  wrong  direction,  and 
to  turn  a  public  grievance  into  a  mean,  personal,  or  a  dan- 
gerous national  quarrel.  Where  there  is  a  regular  scbems 
of  operations  carried  on,  it  is  the  system,  and  not  any  indi- 
vidi^  person  who  acta  in  it,  that  ia  truly  dangerous.  This 
Bvatem  has  not  arisen  solely  from  the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute, 
but  from  the  eircumstancea  vrhich  favoured  it,  and  from  a 
■indifference  to  the  constitution  which  bad  been  for  som 
time  growing  among  our  gentry.  "We  should  have  been  tried 
with  it,  if  the  Earl  of  Bute  had  never  existed ;  and  it  will 
want  neither  a  contriving  head  nor  active  members,  when 
tlie  Earl  of  Bute  exists  no  longer.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  to 
rail  at  Lord  Bute,  but  firmly  to  embody  against  this  court 
party  and  its  practices,  which  can  afford  us  any  prospect  ot 
relief  in  our  present  condition. 

Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  personal  consider- 
ation of  Lord  Bute  wholly  out  of  the  question.  He  com- 
munieatea  very  little  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  greater 

fart  of  our  men  of  business.  This  has  never  been  his  custom, 
t  is  enough  for  him  tliat  he  surrounds  them  with  his  crea- 
tures. Several  imagine,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  very  good 
excuse  for  doing  all  the  work  of  this  faction,  when  they 
have  no  personal  connexion  with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever 
becomes  a  party  to  an  administration,  composed  of  insulated 
individuals,  witnout  faith  plighted,  tie,  or  common  principle; 
■c  administration  constitutionally  impotent,  because  sup. 

Sorted  by  no  party  in  the  nation ;  he  who  contributes  to 
eiitroy  the  conuexiona  of  meu  and  their  trust  m  one  another, 
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or  in  mj  Bort  to  tbrow  the  dependeoc^  of  public  counsela 
upon  private  will  and  favour,  possibly  may  huve  ootliiag  to 
do  vrith  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It  matters  little  whether  he  b« 
the  friend  or  tbc  enemy  of  that  particular  person.  But  let 
him  be  who  or  what  he  will,  he  abets  a  faction  that  is  driving 
hard  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  is  sapping  the  found- 
RtioQ  of  its  liberty,  disturbing  the  sources  of  its  domestic 
tranquillity,  weakeniug  its  govemmeut  over  its  dependencies, 
degrading  it  from  all  )tH  importance  in  the  system  of  Europe.^ 

Jt  is  tLia  unnatural  infusion  of  a  system  of  favouritism 
into  a  government  which  in  a  great  part  of  its  constitution 
ia  popmar,  that  has  raised  the  present  ferment  in  the  nation. 
Hie  people,  without  entering  deeply  into  its  principles, 
could  plainly  perceive  its  effecti,  in  much  violence,  in  a  great 
Bpirit  of  innovation,  and  a  general  disorder  in  all  the  func- 
tioDS  of  government.  I  keep  my  eye  solely  on  this  system ; 
if  I  speak  of  those  measures  which  have  arisen  from  it,  it  will 
be  so  far  only  as  they  illustrate  the  general  scheme.  This  is 
the  fountain  of  all  those  hitter  waters,  of  which,  through  an 
hundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk  iintil  we  are  ready 
to  burst.  The  discretionary  power  of  the  crown  in  the  form- 
ation of  ministry,  abused  by  bad  or  weak  men,  has  given  rise 
to  a  system,  which  without  directly  violating  tie  letter  of  any 
law,  operates  againat  the  spirit  of  the  whole  constitution. 

A  plan  of  favouritism  for  our  eiecutory  government  it 
essentially  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  our  legislature.  One 
great  end  undoubtedly  of  a  miied  goTemment  like  ours, 
composed  of  monarchy,  and  of  controls,  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  people  and  the  lower,  ia  that  the  prince  shall  not  be 
able  to  violate  the  laws.  This  is  useful  indeed  and  funda- 
mental. But  this,  even  at  first  view,  is  no  more  than  a 
negative  advantage ;  an  armour  merely  defensive.  It  ia 
therefore  next  in  order,  and  equal  in  importance,  that  the 
diseretionary  powm-i  -which  are  necessarily  vested  in  the 
monarch,  'whether  for  the  exermtion  of  the  laws,  or  for  the 
nomination  to  magUtracy  and  office,  or  for  eonducUng  the 
affairs  of  peace  and  war,  or  for  orderiny  the  revenue,  should 
all  he  exercised  upon  public  principles  and  national  yrowtds, 
end  not  on  the  likings  or  prejudices,  the  intrigues  or  policies, 
of  a  court.  This,  I  said,  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  m- 
curing  a  govemtnent  according  to  kw.    The  laws  reach  but 


ft  very  little  way.  Conatitule  goTemment  how  you  pleut 
iu&utel-r  the  greater  jiart  of  it  muat  depend  upon  the  cxct- 
cise  of  the  powera  which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence 
ftnd  uprightness  of  miniaters  of  state.  sVeii  all  the  use  and 
potency  of  the  laws  depeads  upon  tbeni.  Without  tbem, 
your  commonwealth  is  no  bett«r  than  a  scheme  upon  paper; 
and  not  a  living,  active,  effective  constitution.  It  is  possilile 
that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  design  artfully  con' 
ducted,  ministers  may  suffer  one  part  of  government  to  Ian- 
guiah,  another  to  be  perrerted  from  its  purpoBea,  and  everj 
valuable  interest  of  the  country  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decaj, 
without  possibility  of  fining  any  single  act  on  which  a  crimi- 
ual  prosecution  can  be  justly  grounded.  The  due  arrange- 
ment of  men  in  the  active  part  of  the  state,  far  fi-om  being 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a  wise  government,  ought  to  be 
among  its  very  first  and  dearest  objects.  When,  therefore, 
the  abettors  of  the  new  system  tell  us,  that  between  them 
and  their  opposera  there  ia  nothing  but  a  struggle  for  power, 
and  that  therefore  we  ore  no  ways  concerned  m  it ;  we  must 
tell  those  who  have  the  impudence  to  insult  ua  in  this  mss- 
ner,  that,  of  all  things,  we  ought  to  be  the  most  concerned 
who  and  what  sort  of  men  they  are  that  hold  the  trust  of 
everything  that  is  dear  to  us.  ffothing  can  render  this  a 
point  of  indifference  to  the  nation,  but  what  must  either 
render  us  totally  desperate,  or  soothe  us  into  the  security  o( 
idiots.  We  must  soften  into  a  credulity  below  the  milhineas 
of  infancy,  to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  must  be  tainted 
with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical,  to  believe  all  the  world  to 
be  equally  wicked  and  corrupt.  Men  are  in  public  life  as  in 
private,  some  good,  some  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one,  and 
the  depression  of  the  other,  are  the  first  objects  of  all  true 
policy.  But  that  form  of  government,  which,  neither  in  its 
direct  institutions,  nor  in  their  immediate  tendency,  haa  con- 
trived to  throw  its  affairs  into  the  most  trust-worthy  hands, 
but  has  left  its  whole  executory  system  to  be  disposed  of 
agreeably  to  the  uncontrolled  pleasure  of  any  one  man,  how- 
ever excellent  or  virtuous,  is  a  plan  of  polity  defective  not 
only  in  that  member,  but  consequentially  erroneous  in  every 
part  of  it. 

In  arbitrary  governments,  the  constitution  of  the  ministry 
toUowB  the  conatitutioa  of  the  legislature.     Both  tb«  loff 
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ttd  ihe  magiBtmtc  are  tbe  creatures  of  will.  It  muBt  be  so. 
Bothmg,  indeod,  will  appear  more  certain,  on  any  tolerable 
HDaideration  of  this  matter,  tban  tbat  ra«ry  »ort  of  govern' 
mf  ought  to  have  its  aJmnUtration  eorregpondejit  to  its  legis- 
' —  If  it  Bbould  be  otherwise,  things  must  fall  into  an 
B  disorder.  The  people  of  a  free  commonwealth,  who 
iare  taken  Bucb  care  that  their  laws  Bhould  be  the  result  of 
general  consent,  cannot  be  so  Benseless  as  to  suffer  their  ei- 
ecutory  system  to  be  compoBcd  of  persons  on  whom  they 
have  no  dependence,  and  whom  no  proofs  of  the  public  love 
and  confidence  have  recommended  to  those  powers,  upon  the 
nae  of  which  the  very  being  of  the  state  depends. 

The  popular  election  of  magistrates,  and  popular  diapoaition 
of  rewards  and  honours,  is  one  of  the  first  advantages  of  a 
free  stale.  "Without  it,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  per- 
haps the  people  cannot  long  enjoy  the  suhatance  of  freedom  ; 
certainly  none  of  the  vivifying  energy  of  good  government. 
The  frame  of  our  commonwealth  did  not  admit  of  such  an 
actual  election :  but  it  provided  as  well,  and  (while  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  is  preserved)  better,  for  all  the  effects  of 
it,  than  by  the  method  of  suflrage  in  any  democratic  state 
whatsoever.  It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been  held  the  first 
duty  of  parliament  to  refuge  to  support  government,  until 
power  teas  in  the  handt  of  pertont  toho  tcere  aoceptable  to  the 
people.orichilefactioi^  predominated  in  the  court  in  which  the 
nation  had  no  confidence.  Thus  all  the  good  effects  of  popular 
election  were  supposed  to  be  secured  to  us,  without  the 
mischiefs  attending  on  perpetual  intrigue,  and  a  distinct 
canvas  for  every  particular  office  throughout  the  body  of  the 
people.  This  was  the  most  noble  and  refined  part  of  our 
constitution.        The   people,  by  their  representatives  and 

Cndeea,  were  intrusted  with  a  deliberative  power  in  making 
B ;  the  king  with  the  control  of  his  negative.  The  king 
was  intrusted  with  the  deliberative  choice  and  the  election 
to  ofiicB ;  the  people  had  the  negotive  in  a  parliamentary  re- 
fiisal  to  support.  Formerly  this  power  of  control  was  what 
kept  ministers  in  awe  of  parliaments,  and  parliaments  in  re- 
verence with  the  people.  If  the  use  of  this  power  of  control 
on  the  system  and  persons  of  administration  is  gone,  every- 
thing is  lost,  parliament  and  all.  "We  may  assure  ourselves, 
that  if  parliament  will  tamely  see  evil  men  take  pcaeeamon  of 
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all  the  Btrong-holda  of  tli"ir  country,  and  allow  tliem  tiiM 
and  Deans  to  tortily  themselves,  under  a  pretenci;  ot'  gtrfiig 
them  a  fair  trial,  and  upon  a  hope  oi'  discovering'  whether 
they  will  not  be  refonnea  by  power,  and  whether  tlieir  met* 
Bures  wOl  not  be  better  than  their  morals ;  such  a  parliament 
will  give  countenance  to  their  measurea  alao,  whatever  that 
parliament  may  pretend,  and  whatever  those  meaaurea  maybe, 

Every  good  political  institution  must  have  a  preventive 
operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It  ought  to  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  eiclude  bad  men  from  government,  and  not  to 
trust  for  the  safety  of  the  state  to  subsequent  punishment 
alone ;  puniahraent,  which  has  ever  been  tardy  and  uncertain ; 
and  which,  when  power  is  suffered  in  bad  hands,  may  chance 
to  fell  rather  on  the  injured  than  the  criminal. 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great  trusts  of  the 
Htat«,  they  ought  by  their  conduct  to  have  obtained  such  a 
degree  of  estimation  in  their  country,  as  may  be  some  sort  of 
pledge  and  security  to  the  public,  that  they  wiU.  not  abuse 
those  truBts.  It  is  no  mean  aecuritj  for  a  proper  use  of 
power,  that  a  man  baa  shown  by  the  genera!  tenor  of  his 
actions,  that  the  affection,  the  good  opinion,  the  conBdeuce 
of  his  fellow-citizens  have  been  among  the  principal  objects 
of  his  life  ;  and  that  he  has  owed  none  of  tne  gradations  of 
hia  power  or  fortune  to  a  settled  contempt,  or  occasional  for- 
feiture of  their  esteem. 

That  man  who  before  he  comes  into  power  has  no  friends, 
or  who  coming  into  power  ia  obliged  to  desert  hia  friends,  or 
who  losing  it  has  no  friends  to  sympathize  with  him;  he  who 
haa  no  away  among  any  part  of  the  landed  or  commercial  in- 
terest, but  whoae  whole  importance  haa  begim  vrith  hia  office, 
and  is  sure  to  end  with  it ;  is  a  person  who  ought  never  to  bo 
■nSered  by  a  controlling  parliament  to  continue  in  any  oi 
those  situations  which  confer  the  lead  and  direction  of  all  oui 
pubhc  affairs ;  because  such  a  man  has  no  connexion  with  tka 
interest  of  the  people. 

Thoae  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got  together  avow- 
edly without  any  public  principle,  in  order  to  sell  their  con- 
junct iniquity  at  the  higher  rate,  and  are  therefore  universally 
odious,  ought  never  to  be  suffered  to  domineer  in  the  state; 
hecAMue  they  Ymve  no  oonneMonicUk  the eenliiiwntgiMndopiniofU 
^  thepeeple. 
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These  are  coneiderations  which  in  my  opinion  enforce  the 
neceasity  of  haritig  aome  better  reason,  in  &  free  count  I'y,  ami 
a  free  parliament,  for  supporting  the  niiniaterH  of  the  iTown, 
than  that  abort  one,  TluU  the  Mng  hot  thought  proper  to  ap' 
foinl  them.  There  is  something  very  courtly  in  this.  But  it 
IB  a  principle  pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  mischief,  in  a  consti- 
tution like  oura,to  turn  the  views  of  active  men  from  the  conn- 
try  to  the  court.  Whatever  be  the  road  to  power,  that  is  the 
ToeA  which  will  be  trod.  If  the  opinion  of  the  country  be 
of  no  use  as  a  means  of  power  or  consideration,  the  qualities 
which  usually  procure  that  opinion  will  be  no  longer  cultivat- 
ed. And  whether  it  w-ill  he  right,  in  a  state  so  popular  in  its 
constitution  as  ours,  to  leave  ambition  without  popular  motives, 
and  to  trust  all  to  the  operation  of  pure  virtue  in  the  minds  of 
kings  and  ministers,  and  public  men,  must  be  submitted  to 
thejudgment  and  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 

dunning  men  are  here  apt  to  Dreak  in,  and,  without 
directlv  controverting  the  principle,  to  raise  objections  from 
the  difeculty  under  which  the  sovereign  labours,  to  distin- 
guish the  genuine  voice  and  sentiments  of  his  people,  from 
the  clamour  of  a  faction,  by  which  it  is  bo  easily  counter- 
feited. The  nation,  they  say,  is  generally  divided  into  parties 
with  views  and  passions  utterly  irreconcilable.  If  the  king 
should  put  his  affairs  into  the  Lands  of  any  one  of  them,  he 
is  sure  to  disgust  the  rest ;  if  he  select  particular  men  from 
among  tbem  all,  it  is  a  hazard  that  be  disgusts  them  all. 
Those  who  are  left  out,  however  divided  before,  will  soon  run 
into  a  body  of  opposition;  which,  being  a  collection  of  many 
discontents  into  one  focus,  will  without  doubt  he  hot  and  vin-  -. 
lent  enough.  Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound  through  | 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar,  when  by  far 
the  majority,  and  mnch  the  better  part,  will  seem  for  awhile 
as  it  were  annihilated  by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and 
moderation  incline  thera  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  government. 
Besides  that  the  opinion  of  the  mere  vulgar  is  a  miserable 
rule  even  with  regard  to  themselves,  on  account  of  their  vio- 
lence and  instability.  So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify  them  in 
their  humour  to-day,  that  very  gratification  would  be  a  ground  ' 
of  tbetr  dissatisfaction  on  the  next.  Now  as  all  these  rules' 
of  public  opinion  are  to  be  collected  with  great  diiEculty,  and 
to  be  applied  with  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect,  wltot 
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better  can  a  king  of  Englwad  do  than  to  employ  such  men 
aa  Ite  finds  to  hnvn  views  and  incliiiationa  moat  i;onformabla 
to  Ilia  own;  who  are  teaat  infect«d  with  pride  and  aelf-will; 
and  who  are  least  moved  by  auch  popular  humours  as  are 
perpetually  trayereing  hia  designs,  and  disturbing  his  service ; 
trusting  that  wlien  he  means  no  ill  to  his  people,  he  will  be 
supported  in  his  appointments,  whether  he  chooses  to  keep 
or  to  change,  as  his  private  judgment  or  hie  pleasure  leads 
him  P  He  will  find  a  sure  resource  in  the  real  weight  and  in> 
fluence  of  the  crown,  when  it  is  not  suffered  to  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  faction. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  ia  nothing  at  all  in 
this  mode  of  reaBouing ;  because  I  will  not  assert  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  art  of  government.  Undoubtedly  the 
very  best  administration  must  encounter  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position ;  and  the  very  worst  will  find  more  support  than  it 
deserves.  Sufficient  appearances  will  never  be  wanting  to 
those  who  have  a  mind  to  deceive  themselves.  Tt  is  a  fa^icy 
in  constant  use  with  those  who  would  level  all  things,  and 
confound  right  with  wrong,  to  insist  upon  the  inconveniences 
which  are  attached  to  every  choice,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  different  weight  and  consequence  of  those  in- 
conveniences. The  question  is  not  concerning  abiolvte  dis- 
content or  perfect  satisfaction  in  government ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  pure  and  unmixed  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
system.  The  controversy  is  about  that  degree  of  good- 
humour  in  the  people,  which  may  possibly  be  attained,  and 
ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for.  While  some  politunaDi 
may  be  waiting  to  know  whether  the  sense  of  every  indi- 
vidual be  against  them,  accurately  distinguishing  the  vulgar 
from  the  better  sort,  drawing  lines  between  the  enterprises 
of  a  faction  and  the  elTects  of  a  people,  they  may  chance  to 
see  the  government,  which  they  are  so  nicely  weighing,  aud 
dividing,  and  distinguishing,  tumble  to  the  ground  in  the 
midat  of  their  wise  deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when  bo 
great  an  object  as  the  security  of  government,  or  even  its 
peace,  is  at  stake,  will  not  run  the  risk  of  a  decision  which 
may  be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  can  read  the  pohtical  sky 
will  see  a  hurricane  in  u  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  hand  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  will  run  into  the  first  harbour. 
No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom. 
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They  are  a  matter  incapable  of  exact  definition.  But,  tliough 
no  man  can  draw  a  stroke  between  tbe  confinea  of  day  and 
niglit,  yet  light  and  darkueaa  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably 
distinguiehable.  Nor  will  it  be  impo^ible  for  a  prince  to  iiiid 
out  such  a  mode  of  government,  and  such  persons  to  admin- 
iater  it,  as  will  give  a  great  degree  of  content  to  his  people  ; 
n'ithout  any  curious  and  anxious  research  for  that  abstract, 
universal,  perfect  harmony,  which  while  he  ia  seeking,  he 
abandons  those  means  of  ordinary  tranquillity  which  are  iu 
his  power  without  any  research  at  all. 

It  ia  not  more  the  duty  than  it  ia  the  interest  of  a  prince, 
to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  hia  government.  But  those  \ 
■who  advise  him  may  cave  an  iutereat  in  disorder  and  confu-  ' 
eion.  If  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  against  them,  they  will 
naturally  wish  that  it  should  have  no  prevalence,  liere  it  is 
tbat  the  people  must  on  their  port  show  themselves  sensible 
of  their  own  value.  Their  whole  importance,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  their  whole  freedom,  ia  at  stake. 
Their  freedom  cannot  long  survive  their  importance.  Here 
it  ia  that  the  natural  strength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great 
peers,  the  leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opulent  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  the  substantial  yeomanry,  must  interpose, 
to  rescue  their  prince,  themselves,  and  their  posterity. 

We  are  at  present  at  issue  upon  this  point.  We  are  in 
the  great  crisis  of  this  contention ;  and  the  part  which  men 
take,  one  way  or  other,  will  serve  to  diacriramate  their  cha- 
racters and  their  principles.  Until  the  matter  is  decided, 
the  country  will  remain  in  its  present  confusion.  For  while 
a  system  of  administration  is  attempted,  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  not  conformable  to  the  plan 
of  their  government,  everything  must  necessar'ly  be  disor- 
dered for  a  time,  until  this  system  destroys  the  constitution, 
or  the  constitution  gets  the  better  of  this  system. 

There  ia,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom  and  malignity 
in  this  political  distemper  beyond  any  that  I  have  heard  or 
read  of.  In  former  times  the  projectors  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment attacked  only  the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  a  design 
surely  mischievous  enough  to  have  satisfied  a  mind  of  the 
most  unruly  ambition.  But  a  system  unfavourable  to  free- 
dom may  be  so  formed,  as  considerably  to  exalt  the  grandeur 
at  the  state ;  and  men  may  find,  in  the  pride  and  spienaour 
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«f  that  prosperity,  eome  Bnrt  of  consolation  for  the  Iom  iA 
their  Boltd  privileges.  Indeed  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  state  hia  often  been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  s  pretext 
for  Boine  abridgment  of  the  public  liberty.  But  the  scheme 
of  the  junto  under  consideration,  not  only  strikes  a  palsy 
into  every  nerve  of  our  free  constitution,  but  in  the  sanie 
degree  beuuniha  and  stupifiea  the  whole  executive  power: 
reudering  government  in  all  its  grand  operations  languid, 
uucertaiu,  ineffective ;  making  miniatera  fearful  of  attempt- 
ing, and  incapable  of  executing,  any  useful  plan  of  domestic 
arrangement,  or  of  foreign  politics.  It  tends  to  produce 
neither  the  security  of  a  free  government,  nor  the  energy  of 
a  monarchy  that  is  absolute.     Accordingly,  the  crown  has 

L dwindled  a,wfly,  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  and  turgid 
growth  of  this  eici^acence  on  the  court. 
The  interior  ministry  are  sensible,  that  war  ia  a  situation 
which  seta  in  its  full  light  the  value  of  the  hearts  of  a  people ; 
and  they  well  know  that  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of 
the  people  must  be  the  end  of  theira.  For  this  reason  they 
discover  upon  all  occasions  the  utmost  fear  of  everything, 
which  by  possibility  may  lead  to  such  an  event.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  manifest  any  of  that  pious  fear  which  is 
backward  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  country  to  the  dubious 
experiment  of  war.  Such  a  fear,  being  the  tender  sensation 
of  virtue,  escited,  as  it  is  regulated,  by  reason,  frequently 
shows  itself  in  il  seasonable  boldness,  which  keeps  danger  at 
a  distance,  by  Beeining  to  despise  it.  Their  fear  betrays  to 
the  first  glance  of  the  eye,  its  true  cause,  and  its  real  object. 
Foreign  powers,  confident  in  the  knowledge  of  their  character, 
have  not  scrupled  to  violate  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  them,  to  make  conquests  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  peace,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Such  was  the 
coniiuest  of  Corsica,  by  the  professed  enemies  of  the  ireedom 
of  mankind,  in  deSance  of  those  who  were  formerly  its  pro- 
fessed defenders.  We  have  had  just  claims  upon  the  same 
powers ;  rights  which  ought  to  have  been  sacred  to  them  as 
well  as  to  us,  as  they  had  their  origin  in  our  lenity  and  ge- 
nerosity towards  France  and  Spain  in  the  day  of  their  great 
'  niliation.  Such  I  call  the  ransom  of  Manilla,  and  the  de- 
nd  on  France  for  the  East  India  prisoners.  But  these 
powers  put  a  just  confidence  in  their  resource  ol  the  dotiibU 
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ealinet.  These  demands  (one  of  them  at  least)  are  hastening 
fast  towards  an  acquittal  by  prescription.  Oblivion  begios 
to  spread  her  cobwebs  over  all  our  spirited  remonatrancei. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  branches  ot  our  trade  are  aleo  on 
the  point  of  perishing  from  the  same  cause.  I  do  not  mean 
tliose  branches  which  bear  without  the  hand  of  the  vino- 
rlresaer ;  I  mean  those  which  the  policy  of  treaties  had  for- 
cnerly  secured  to  us ;  I  mean  to  mark  and  distiuguish  the 
trade  of  Portugal,  tlie  loss  of  which,  and  the  power  of  the 
cabal,  have  one  and  the  ^ame  era. 

If,  by  any  chance,  the  ministers  who  stand  before  the  cur- 
tain possess  or  affect  any  spirit,  it  makes  little  or  no  impres- 
eion.  Foreign  courts  and  miniBtera,  who  were  among  the 
6rst  to  discover  and  to  profit  hy  this  invention  of  the  double 
cabinet,  attend  very  little  to  their  remonstrances.  They 
know  that  those  shadows  of  ministers  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  things.  Jealousies  and  animosities 
are  sedulooaly  nourished  in  the  outward  administration,  and 
have  been  even  considered  as  a  caiua  tine  qua  non  in  its 
constitution ;  thence  foreign  courts  have  a  certainty,  that 
nothing  can  bo  done  by  common  counsel  in  this  nation.  If 
one  of  those  ministers  ofBeially  takes  up  a  business  with  spirit, 
it  serves  only  the  better  to  signalize  the  meanness  of  the  rest, 
and  the  discord  of  them  all.  His  colleagues  in  office  are  in 
haste  to  shake  him  off,  and  to  disclaim  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Of  this  nature  was  that  astonishing  transaction, 
in  which  Lord  Eochford,  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  remon- 
strated against  the  attempt  upon  Corsica,  in  consequence  of 
a  direct  authority  from  Lord  SLelburne.  This  remonstrance 
the  French  minister  treated  with  the  contempt  that  was 
natural :  as  he  was  assured,  from  the  ambassador  of  his  court 
to  ours,  that  these  orders  of  Lord  Shelbume  were  not  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  (I  had  like  to  have  said  British) 
administration.  Lord  Eochford,  a  man  of  spirit,  could  not 
endure  this  situation.  The  consequences  were,  however, 
curious.  He  returns  from  Paris,  and  comes  home  full  of 
anger.  Jjord  Shelbume,  who  gave  the  orders,  is  obliged  to 
give  up  the  seals.  Lord  Bochford,  who  obeyed  these  orders, 
receives  them.  He  goes,  however,  into  another  department 
of  the  same  office,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  oniciBlly  to 
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AcquieBi'o,  in  one  situation,  under  what  he  had  officially  i»- 
monatrated  against,  in  another.  At  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
eeul  couaidered  this  office  arrangement  as  a  compliment  to 
him :  here  it  wa^  epoken  of  as  an  attention  to  the  delicacy  of 
Lord  Eochford.  But  whether  the  compliment  was  to  one  or 
both,  to  this  nation  it  was  the  same.  Bj  this  transaction 
if  our  court  lay  exposed  in  all  its  nakedness, 
apondence  has  lost  all  pretence  to  authenticity; 
British  policy  is  brought  into  derision  in  those  nations,  that 
a  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our  arms,  whilst  they 
looked  up  with  confidence  to  the  equity,  firmneaa,  and  can- 
dour, which  shone  in  all  our  negotiations.  I  represent  this 
matter  exactly  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  universally 
received. 

Such  has  been  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  politics,  under  the 
ufluence  of  a  double  cabinet.  With  such  an  arrangement  at 
conrt,  it  is  impossible  it  should  have  been  otherwise.  Nor  is 
it  possible  that  this  scheme  should  have  a  better  effect  upon 
the  government  of  our  dependencies,  the  first,  the  dearest,  and 
most  delicate  objects,  of  the  interior  policy  of  this  empire. 
The  colonies  know,  that  administration  is  separated  from  the 
court,  divided  within  itself,  and  detested  by  the  nation.  The 
double  cabinet  baa,  in  both  the  parts  of  it,  shown  the  most 
malignant  dispositions  towards  them,  without  being  able  to  do 
them  the  smallest  mischief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  sidficient  eiperience,  that  no  plan, 
either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be  pursued  with  uniformity 
and  perseverance.  Therefore  they  turn  their  ejea  entirely 
from  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  neither  dependence  on 
friendship,  nor  apprehension  from  enmity.  They  look  to 
themselves,  and  their  own  arrangements.  They  grow  every 
day  into  alienation  from  this  country;  and  whilst  they  are 
becoming  disconnected  with  our  government,  we  have  not  the 
consolation  to  find,  that  they  are  even  friendly  in  their  new 
independence.  Nothing  can  equal  the  futility,  the  weakness, 
the  rashness,  the  timidity,  the  perpetual  contradiction  in  the 
management  of  our  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A 
volume  might  be  written  on  this  melancholy  subject ;  but  it 
were  better  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader 
himself,  than  not  to  treat  it  tn  the  extent  it  deserves. 

In  what  manner  our  domestic  economy  is  oflected  hj  this 
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■yBtem,  it  ra  needless  to  explain.     It  is  tte  perpetuel  subject 
of  their  own  complnints. 

The  court  party  resolve  the  whole  into  faction.  Having 
■aid  Bomethiog  before  upon  this  subject,  I  shail  only  obeerTB 
here,  that,  when  they  give  this  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
faction,  tbey  present  no  very  favourable  aspect  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  own  government.  They  may  be  as- 
Biired,  that  however  they  amoBe  themselveB  with  a  variety  of 
projects  for  Bubetituting  something  else  in  the  place  of  that 
great  and  only  foundation  of  government,  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  every  attempt  willbutmaketheircondition  worsa 
When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only  a  cover  for  poison,  ** 
and  when  they  neither  love  nor  trust  the  hand  that  serves  it, 
it  is  not  the  name  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  that 
will  persuade  them  lo  sit  down  to  the  table  that  is  spread  for 
them.  When  the  people  conceive  that  laws,  and  tribunals, 
ftud  even  popular  asBemhltes,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of 
their  institution,  tliey  find  in  those  names  of  degenerated 
establish menta  only  new  motives  to  diBcontent.  Those  bodies, 
which,  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their  arms  and 
were  their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid,  become  but 
the  more  loathsome  from  remembrance  of  former  endear- 
ments. A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevail  by  fits : 
the  nation  loses  its  relish  for  peace  and  prosperity;  as  it  did 
in  that  season  of  fulness  which  opened  our  troubiea  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First.  A  species  of  men  to  whom  a  state 
of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are  nourished 
into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturb- 
ances ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety, 
they  cherish,  in  their  turn,  the  disorders  which  are  the  pa- 
rents of  all  their  consequence.  Superficial  observers  consider 
such  persons  as  the  cause  of  the  public  uneasiness,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  it.  Good 
men  look,  upon  this  distracted  scene  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation. Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  They  are  de- 
Bpoiled  of  all  the  power  which  might  enable  them  to  reconcile 
the  strength  of  government  with  the  rights  of  the  people. 
They  stand  in  a  most  distressing  alternative.  But  in  the 
H  election  among  evils  they  hope  better  things  irom  temporary 
H  «oi)tusion,  than  from  established  servitude.  In  the  mean  time, 
HjjBk  Toice  of  law  is  not  to  be  heard.     Fierce  licentiousness  be- 
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gets  violent  testraints,  The  militsry  arm  isthesole  reli 
And  then,  cull  rour  constitution  wbat  you  please,  it  is  the  aword 
that  governs.  The  civil  power,  like  every  other  that  calls  Is 
the  aid  of  an  ally  stronger  than  itself,  perishes  by  the  assist' 
a.nce  it  receives.  But  the  coDtrivera  of  this  echeme  of  go- 
vernment irill  not  trust  solely  to  the  military  power  ;  becauH 
they  are  eunning  men.  Their  restless  and  crooked  spirit 
drives  them  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every  kind  of  expedient. 
Unable  to  rule  the  multitude,  they  eudeavour  to  raise  divisioni 
amongst  them.  One  mob  is  hired  to  destroy  another  ;  a  pro- 
cedure which  at  once  encourages  the  boldness  of  the  popiiWe, 
and  justly  increases  their  discontent.  Men  become  pensionen 
of  state  on  account  of  their  abilities  in  the  array  of  riot,  and 
the  discipline  of  confuaion.  Government  is  put  under  the 
disgraceful  necessity  of  protecting  from  the  severity  of  the 
laws  that  very  licentiousness,  which  the  laws  had  beeo  before 
violated  to  repress.  Everything  partakes  of  the  original  dis- 
order. Anarcny  predominates  without  freedom,  and  servitude 
without  submissiou  or  subordination.  Tiiese  are  the  conse- 
quences inevitable  to  our  public  peace,  from  the  scheme  of 
rendering  the  executory  government  at  once  odious  and  feeble; 
of  freeing  administration  from  the  constitutional  and  salutary 
control  of  parliament,  and  inventing  for  it  a  new  control,  on- 
known  to  the  constitution,  an  interior  cabinet;  which  brings 
the  whole  body  of  government  into  confusion  and  contempt. 

After  hoving  stated,  as  shortly  as  1  am  able,  the  effects  of 
this  system  on  our  foreign  affairs,  on  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  our  dependencies,  and  on  the  interior 
economy  of  the  commonwealth  ;  there  remains  only,  in  this 
]mrt  of  my  design,  to  say  sometbing  of  the  grand  principle 
which  first  recommended  this  system  at  court.  The  pretence 
was,  to  prevent  the  king  from  being  enslaved  by  a  faction, 
nndmade  a  prisoner  inhis  closet.  This  scheme  might  have  been 
expected  to  answer  at  least  its  own  end,  and  to  indemnify  the 
king,  in  his  personal  capacity,  for  all  the  confusion  into  which 
it  boa  thrown  his  government.  But  has  it  in  reality  answered 
this  purpose  ?  I  am  sure,  if  it  had,  every  affectionate  sub- 
ject would  have  one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  aU  the 
evils  which  attend  it. 

la  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  it  may  not 
bs  amisa  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail.     I  speak  here  ol 
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B  ting,  and  not  of  the  crown ;  the  iDtereets  of  which  W9 
Jftve  aJreadf  touched.  Independent  of  that  greatneae  vhich 
Vkino;  poaseHses  merely  by  being  a  representative  of  the  nn- 

»iai  Jignity,  the  things  m  which  he  may  have  an  individual 

tereet  seem  to  be  these  ; — wealth  accumulated;  wealth  spent 
i  magnificence,  pleasure,  or  beneficence ;  personal  respect 
hd  attention  -,  and  above  all,  private  eaae  and  repose  of 
^id.     These  compose  the  inventory  of  prosperous  circum- 

mces,  whether  they  regard  a  prince  or  a  subject ;  their  en- 
feymenta  differing  only  in  the  scale  upon  which  they  are 
Tormed. 

Suppose  then  we  were  to  ask,  whether  the  king  has  been 
richer  than  his  predecessors  in  accumulated  wealth,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  plan  of  favouritism  ?  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  picture  of  roya!  indigence,  which  our  court 
baa  presented  until  this  year,  has  been  truly  humiliating. 
Nor  has  it  been  relieved  from  this  unseemly  distress,  but  by 
means  which  have  hazarded  the  afl'ection  of  the  people,  and 
shaken  their  confidence  in  parliament.  If  the  public  treasures 
had  been  eibauBted  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  this  dis- 
tress would  have  been  accounted  for,  and  in  some  measure 
justified.  Nothing  would  be  more  unworthy  of  this  nation, 
than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical  rule  to  mete  out  the 
splendoui-  of  the  crown.  Indeed  I  have  found  very  few  per- 
sons disposed  to  so  ungenerous  a  procedure.  But  the  ge- 
nerality of  people,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  feel  a  good  deal 
mortified,  when  they  compare  the  wants  of  the  court  with 
its  expenses.  They  do  not  behold  the  cause  of  this  distress 
in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  of  royal  magnificence.  In  all 
this,  they  see  nothing  out  the  operations  of  parsimony,  at- 
tended with  all  the  consequences  of  profusion.  Nothing  e 
"      Their  wonder  is  ii 


pended,  nothing  saved.  Their  wonder  is  increased  by  thol;- 
knowledge,  that  besides  the  revenue  settled  on  his  Majesty's 
civil  list  to  the  amount  of  £800,000  a  year,  he  has  a  further 
aid  from  a  large  pension  list,  near  £90,000  a  year,  in  Ireland ; 
from  the  produce  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (which  we  are 
told  has  been  greatly  improved)  ;  from  the  revenue  of  the 
duehy  of  Cornwall ;  from  the  American  quit-rents ;  from  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  in  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  this 
last  worth  to  be  sure  considerably  more  than  £40,000  a  year. 
The  whole  is  certainly  not  much  short  of  a  million  anuuslly. 
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Tbeae  are  revenues  within  the  tnowledge  and  cdgnizancfl 
of  our  national  councils.  We  have  no  direct  right  to  examine 
into  the  reu-eipts  trom  his  Majesty's  German  dominionH,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Osnahurg.  This  is  unquestionably  true. 
But  that  which  is  not  within  the  province  of  parliament,  ii 
yet  within  the  sjihere  of  every  man's  own  reflection.  If  a 
foreign  prince  resided  amoDgst  ua,  the  state  of  his  revennM 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  subject  of  our  speculation. 
Filled  with  an  aniioua  concern  for  whatever  regards  the 
welfare  of  our  sovereign,  it  is  impossible,  in  coueidering  the 
miserable  circumstances  into  which  he  has  been  brought,  that 
this  obvious  topic  should  be  entirely  passed  over.  There  is 
an  opinion  universal,  that  these  revenues  product]  something 
not  inconsiderable,  clear  of  all  charges  and  establiahmentH. 
This  produce  the  people  do  not  believe  to  be  hoarded,  nor 
perceive  to  be  spent.  It  ia  accounted  for  in  the  only  manner 
it  can,  by  supposing  that  it  is  drawn  away,  for  the  support 
of  that  court  faction,  which,  whilst  it  distresses  the  nation, 
impoverishes  the  prince  in  every  one  of  his  resources.  I 
once  more  caution  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  con- 
sideration concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if  I  supposed 
we  had  a  direct  right  to  examine  into  the  eicpenditure  of  any 
part  of  it ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little 
this  system  of  favouritism  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
monarch  himself;  which,  without  magnificence,  has  sunk  him 
into  a  state  of  unuatural  poverty ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
possessed  every  means  of  affluence,  Ironi  ample  revenues,  both 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  hia  dominions. 

Has  this  system  provided  better  for  the  treatment  becom- 
,Tig  his  high  and  sacred  character,  and  secured  the  king  from 
those  disgusts  attached  to  the  necessity  of  employing  meu 
who  are  not  personally  agreeable  P  This  is  a  topic  upon 
which  for  many  reasons  I  could  wish  to  be  silent ;  but  the 
pretence  of  securing  against  such  causes  of  uiieasinesa,  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  court  party.  It  has  however  so  happen- 
ed, that  if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  one  point,  in  which  this 
Bvstem  has  been  more  particularly  and  shamefully  blameablc^ 
*he  effects  which  it  has  produced  would  justify  me  in  choos- 
ing for  that  point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  personal  dignity 
of  the  sot  ereign,  and  to  expose  him  to  a  thousand  contradio 
tiooB  and  mortifications.     It  is  but  too  evident  in  what  mas- 
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ner  theae  projectorB  of  royal  greatness  have  fulfilled  all  their 
maguifieent  pramisea.  Without  recapitulating  all  thu  cir- 
ciinistancea  of  the  reign,  every  one  of  whiyh  is,  more  or  less, 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let 
us  coueider  the  language  of  the  court  but  a  few  years  ago, 
concerning  moat  of  the  persons  now  in  the  eaternal  uduiiais- 
trntions ;  let  me  aak,  whether  any  enemy  to  the  persoual 
feelinga  of  the  sovereign  could  poasihly  contrive  a  keener  in- 
strument of  mortiScation,  and  degradation  of  all  dignity, 
than  almost  every  part  and  member  of  tho  present  arrange- 
ment P  Nor,  in  tue  whole  course  of  our  history,  has  any 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  people  ever  been  known  to 
extort  from  any  prince  a  greater  contradiction  to  all  his  own 
declared  affections  and  dislikes, than  that  which  is  now  adopted 
in  direct  opposition  to  everything  the  people  approve  and 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  greatness  haa  been  more  than 
once  advised  to  submit  to  certain  condescensions  towards  in- 
dividuals, which  have  been  denied  to  the  entreaties  of  a 
nation.  For  the  meanest  and  most  dependent  inatrumeut  of 
this  avBtem  knows,  that  tliere  are  hours  when  its  eKiBtence 
may  depend  upon  his  adherence  to  it ;  and  he  takee  his  ad- 
yantage  accordingly.  Indeed  it  ia  a  law  of  nature,  that  who- 
ever is  necessary  to  what  we  have  made  our  object,  iB  sure,  in 
Bome  way,  or  in  some  time  or  other,  to  become  our  master. 
All  thia  however  is  submitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  mon- 
strous evil  of  governing  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  For  it  seems  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  king 
has  Bome  sort  of  interest  in  giving  uneasiness  to  his  subjects; 
that  all  who  are  pleasing  to  them,  are  to  be  of  course  disagree- 
able  to  biro  :  that  as  soon  as  the  persons  who  are  odious  at 
court  are  known  to  be  odious  to  the  people,  it  is  snatched  at  as 
a  lucky  occasion  of  showering  down  upon  them  all  kinds  of 
emoluments  andhonours.  None  are  coDBideredaswell-wishera 
to  the  crown,  but  those  who  advised  to  some  unpopular 
course  of  action ;  none  capable  of  serviug  it,  but  those  who 
are  obliged  to  call  at  every  instant  upon  all  its  power  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives.  None  are  supposed  to  be  fit  priests  in  the 
lempleof  government,  but  the  persons  who  arecompelled  to  fly 
mtoit  i«r  sanctuary.     Such  is  the  effect  of  thia  refined  pre 
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}Kt ;  aucL  is  ever  tbe  result  of  all  the  contr.raacea,  whicii 
are  uaed  to  tree  men  from  tbe  servitude  of  their  reason,  and 
from  the  nece*»ity  of  ordering  their  o&irs  according  to  their 
erident  interests.  These  contrit^anees  oblige  them  to  nm 
into  a  real  and  ruinous  aerritade,  in  order  to  aroid  a  anppaaed 
restraint,  tliat  nigbt  be  attended  with  advantage. 

If  therefore  this  8yEt«in  has  bo  ill  anarered  ita  own  gruid 
pretence  of  saving  the  king  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
persona  disagreeable  to  him,  has  it  given  more  peace  and  tran- 

?uillity  to  hifl  Majesty's  private  boure  ?  Ko,  most  certainly. 
Tie  father  of  hia  people  cannot  possibly  enjoy  repose,  wbila 
his  family  is  in  such  a  state  of  distraction.  Then  what  baa 
the  crown  or  the  king  profited  by  all  this  fine-wrought 
scheme  P  Is  he  more  rich,  or  more  splendid,  or  more  power- 
ful, or  more  at  his  ease,  by  so  many  labours  and  contrivances  ? 
Have  they  not  beggared  bis  exchequer,  tarnished  the  splen- 
dour of  bis  court,  sunk  his  dignity,  galled  his  feelings,  dia- 
composed  the  whole  order  and  happiness  of  bis  private  life  ? 

It  will  be  verv  hard,  I  believe,  to  state  in  what  respect  the 
king  has  profited  by  that  faction  which  presumptuously  choose 
to  call  themselves  hisfritndt. 

K  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attachment,  by  the 
distinguished  honour  of  tbe  society  of  their  sovereign ;  tmd, 
by  being  the  partakers  of  his  amuaements,  came  sometimes  to 
prefer  the  gratification  of  bis  personal  inclinations  to  the 
support  of  his  high  character,  the  thing  would  be  very  natural, 
and  it  would  be  excusable  enough.  But  the  pleasant  part  of 
the  story  ia,  that  these  kity'tjriendt  hnre  no  more  ground 
for  usurping  such  a  title,  than  a  resident  freeholder  in 
Cumberland  or  in  Cornwall.  They  are  only  known  to  their 
Bovereign  by  kissing  bis  hand,  for  tbe  offices,  pensions,  and 
grants,  into  which  they  have  deceived  his  benignity.  May 
no  stormever  come,  which  will  put  tbe  firmness  of  their  attach- 
ment to  tbe  proof;  and  whicn,  in  the  midst  of  confusions, 
and  terrors,  and  sufieringa,  may  demonstrate  the  eternal  dif- 
ference between  a  true  and  severe  friend  to  tbe  monarchy, 
and  a  slippery  sycophant  of  tbe  court !  Quantvm  iiifido  seur- 
rte  dulaiit  amicus. 

So  far  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  the  court  system, 
ebiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive  governmeat,  oo  t)i9 
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temper  of  the  people,  and  on  the  happiDCBi  of  the  Bovpreign. 
It  reroains  that  we  ahould  coQBider,  with  a  little  attention,  iti 
operation  upon  parliajneat. 

Farlianient  was  indeed  the  great  object  of  all  theae  politici, 
the  end  at  which  they  aimed,  as  well  as  the  instrument  by 
which  they  were  to  operate.  But,  before  parliament  could 
be  made  suhservient  to  a  Byatem,  hy  which  it  was  to  be  de- 
graded from  the  dignity  of  a  national  couneil  into  a  mere 
member  of  the  court,  it  must  be  greatly  changed  from  iti 
original  character. 

In  speaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye  cliiefly  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged  in  a  few 
obeervationa  on  the  nature  and  character  of  tliat  assembly  ; 
not  with  regard  to  its  legal  form  arid  power,  but  to  its  tpirit, 
and  to  the  purpoaes  it  ia  meant  to  answer  in  the  constitution. 

The  Houae  of  Commons  was  supposed  originally  to  be  no 
paTt  of  the  standing  government  cf  ihU  countrg.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  a  control,  issuing  immsdiafelg  from  the  people,  and 
speedily  to  be  resolved  into  the  mass  from  whence  it  arose. 
In  thia  rCBpect  it  was  in  the  higher  part  of  government  what 
juries  are  in  the  lower.  The  capacity  of  a  magistrate  being 
transitory,  and  that  of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  capacity 
it  wBB  hoped  would  of  course  preponderate  in  all  diacuaaions, 
not  only  between  the  people  and  the  standing  authority  of 
the  crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleeting  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  It  was  hoped  that,  being 
of  a  middle  nature  between  subject  and  government,  they 
would  feel  with  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer  intereat  eveiy- 
thing  that  concerned  the  people,  than  the  other  remoter  and 
more  permanent  parta  of  legiHlature. 

Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary  accommoda> 
tion  of  businCBS  may  have  introduced,  this  character  can  never 
be  sustained,  uulcaa  the  House  of  Commons  shall  bo  made  to 
bear  some  stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at 
large.  It  would  (among  public  misfortunes)  be  an  evil  more 
natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
infected  with  every  epidemical  phrensy  of  the  people,  as  thia 
would  indicate  some  oonsanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  nature 
with  their  constituenta,  tlian  that  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
whoDy  imtouched  by  the  opinions  and  feelinga  of  the  pe(>pl« 
out  (U  dooTB.     By  this  want  of  sympathy  they  would  ceaaa 
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to  be  a  House  of  Commons.  Var  it  is  not  the  derivation  of 
thu  power  of  that  House  from  the  people,  which  makes  it  in 
a  distinct  sense  their  represeotativo.  The  king  is  the  repre- 
seatative  of  the  people ;  bo  are  the  lords ;  so  are  the  judges. 
They  all  are  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Commons ; 
because  no  power  is  given  for  the  sole  soke  of  the  holder; 
and  although  government  certainly  is  an  institution  of  Divine 
authority,  yet  its  forms,  and  the  persons  who  administer  it, 
all  originate  from  the  people, 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  chararteriatieal 
distinction  of  a  popular  representative.  This  belongs  equally 
to  all  parts  of  government,  and  in  all  forms.  The  virtue, 
spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House  of  Commons  coneiata  in  its 
being  the  express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It 
was  not  instituted  to  be  a  control  i^ton  the  people,  aa  of  late 
it  has  been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  of  the  most  pernicious  tend- 
ency. It  vras  designed  as  a  control^  the  people.  Other 
institutions  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
popular  eieesses ;  and  they  are,  I  apprehend,  fully  adequate 
to  their  object.  If  not,  they  ought  to  be  made  so.  The 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the  support 
of  peace  and  subordination,  is  miserably  appointed  for  that 
service ;  having  no  stronger  weapon  than  its  mace,  and  no 
better  officer  than  its  sergeant  at  arma,  which  it  can  command 
of  its  own  proper  authority.  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over 
executory  and  judicial  magistracy  ;  an  ansious  care  ol'^pubUo 
money ;  an  openness,  approaching  towards  facility,  to  public 
complaint :  these  seem  to  be  the  true  cbaracteriatica  of  a 
House  of  Commons.  But  an  addressing  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  petitioning  nation ;  a  House  of  Commons  full  of  con- 
fidence, when  the  nation  is  plunged  in  despair ;  in  the  utmost 
harmony  with  miniatera,  whom  the  people  regard  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence ;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the  public  opinion 
calls  upon  them  for  impeachmenta  ;  who  are  eager  to  grant, 
when  tlie  general  voice  demands  account ;  who,  in  all  disputes 
between  the  people  and  administration,  presume  againert  the 
people ;  who  punish  their  disorders,  but  refuae  even  to  in- 
quire into  the  provocations  to  them  ;  this  is  an  unnatural,  > 
monstroua  stnte  of  things  in  this  constitution.  Such  an  ae- 
lembly  may  be  a  great,  wise,  awful  aenate ;  but  it  is  not,  to 
any  popular  purpose,  a  House  of  Commons.     This  chan^ 
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from  an  imiTiedtRte  stnte  of  procuration  Bed  delegatioD  to  a 
course  of  acting  as  from  original  poner,  ia  the  way  in  which 
all  the  popular  magiBtracieu  in  the  world  have  been  peirerted 
from  their  purpOHee.  It  is  indeed  their  greatest,  and  eome- 
times  their  incurahle,  corruption.  For  there  is  a  material 
distinction  between  that  corruption  by  which  particular 
points  are  carried  against  reason,  (this  is  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  prevented  by  human  wisdom,  and  ia  of  leas  conae- 
quence.)  and  the  corruption  of  the  principle  itself.  For  then 
the  evil  ia  not  accidental,  but  settled.  The  distemper  be- 
comes the  natural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  conclude  the  principle 
of  parliament  to  be  totaUy  corrupted,  and  therefore  its  ends 
entirely  defeated,  when  I  see  two  Bymptoraa :  first,  a  rule  of 
indiscriminate  support  to  all  minielera ;  because  this  destroys 
the  very  end  of  parliament  ae  a  control,  and  ia  a  general, 
previous  sanction  to  misgovemment ;  and  secondly,  the 
setting  up  any  claims  adverse  to  the  right  of  free  election  ; 
for  this  tends  to  subvert  the  legal  authority  by  which  the 
Houae  of  Commons  eita. 

I  know  that,  since  the  Eevolution,  along  with  many  dan* 
gerous,  many  useful  powers  of  govemment  have  been  weak- 
ened. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  frequent  recourse 
to  the  legislature.  Parliaments  must  therefore  ait  every 
year,  and  for  great  part  of  the  year.  The  dreadful  disorders 
of  frequent  elections  have  also  necessitated  a  septennial  in- 
stead of  a  triennial  duration.  These  circumstances,  I  mean 
the  constant  habit  of  authority,  and  the  unfrequeacy  of  elec- 
tiona,  have  tended  very  much  to  draw  the  Houae  of  Commons 
towards  the  character  of  a  standing  senate.  It  is  a  disorder 
which  has  arisen  from  the  cure  of  greater  disorders ;  ii,  has 
arisen  from  the  extreme  difGculty  of  reconciling  liberty 
under  a  monarchical  government,  with  eitemal  strength  and 
with  internal  tranquillity. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  free  ourselves  entirely  from 
this  great  inconvenience;  but  I  would  not  increase  an  evil,  he- 
cause  I  was  not  able  to  remove  it ;  and  because  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  keep  the  House  of  Commons  religiously  true 
to  its  first  principles,  I  would  not  argue  for  carrying  it  to  a 
total  oblivion  of  them.  This  baa  been  the  great  scheme  of 
power  m  our  time.   They  who  will  not  conform  their  conduut 
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to  the  public  good,  and  cannot  support  it  by  the  pf*™S''*'*'*'''|Jl- 
the  cro»n,  have  (idi>ptcd  a  new  plan.  They  have  totally  abu  I,  j 
donud  the  Blinttered  and  old-fasnioned  fortresa  of  prerogatin,  P 
and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  «trong-hold  of  parliament  itm. 
If  they  have  any  evil  design  to  which  there  ia  no  ordinvj 
legal  power  commenBurate,  they  bring  it  into  parliament, 
In  parliament  the  whole  is  executed  from  the  beginning  10 
the  end.  In  parliament  the  power  of  obtaining  their  object 
ta  absolute;  and  the  safety  in  the  proceeding  peiiect:  no 
rules  to  confine,  no  after-reckoninga  to  terrify.  Paj-lianwat 
cannot,  with  any  great  propriety,  punish  othera  for  things  in 
which  they  themselves  have  been  accomplices.  Thus  the 
control  of  parlianient  upon  the  eaecutory  power  is  lost; 
because  parliament  is  made  to  partake  in  every  conaiderahle 
act  of  government,  Impearhment,  that  great  guardian  oftU 
purity  of  the  constitution,  it  in  danger  of  being  lost,  even  to  lU 
idea  of  it. 

By  this  plan  several  important  ends  are  answered  to  the 
cabal.  If  the  authority  of  parliament  supports  itself,  the 
credit  of  every  act  of  government,  which  tney  contrive.. il 
saved:  but  if  the  act  be  ho  very  odious  that  the  whol« 
strength  of  parliament  is  insufGcient  to  recommend  it,  then 
parliament  is  itself  discredited ;  and  this  discredit  iacreasei 
more  and  more  that  indifference  to  the  constitution,  which 
it  is  the  constant  aim  of  its  enemies,  by  their  abuse  of  pa- 
Ijamentary  powers,  to  render  general  among  the  people. 
Whenever  parliament  is  persuaded  to  assume  the  oSc«b  of 
executive  government,  it  will  lose  all  the  confidence,  love, 
and  veneration,  which  it  has  ever  enjoyed  whilst  it  was  sup- 
posed the  corrective  and  control  of  the  acting  powers  of  the 
state.  This  would  be  the  event,  though  its  conduct  in  such 
a  perrersion  of  its  functions  should  he  tolerably  just  and 
moderate ;  but  if  it  should  be  iniquitous,  violent,  Aill  of 
passion,  and  full  of  faction,  it  would  be  considered 
most  Intolerable  of  all  the  modes  of  tyranny. 

For  a  considerable  time  this  separation  of  the  representa- 
tives from  their  constituents  went  on  with  a  silent  progress ; 
and  had  those,  who  conducted  the  plan  for  their  total  separ- 
ation, been  persons  of  temper  and  abilities  any  wav  equal 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  design,  the  success  would  have 
been  infallible :  but  by  their  precipitancy  they  have  laid  it 
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ELD  in  all  its  sakediiess ;  the  nation  is  alarmed  at  tt:  and 
^  event  may  not  he  pleaHOUt  to  the  contrivt^re  of  the  schemfi. 
%i  tlie  last  seseion,  the  corps  called  the  king' t  Jriend*  made 
>  hardy  attempt,  all  at  onee,  to  alter  the  right  of  election 
Ki^elf;  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commona 
^3  disable  any  person  disagreeable  to  tbem  JVom  aittiug  in 
Parliament,  without  any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleasure ; 
^O  make  jncapacitiea,  either  general  for  descriptions  of  men, 
^1  particular  for  individuals ;  and  to  lake  into  their  body, 
Persona  who  avowedly  had  never  been  chosen  by  the  majori^ 
fcf  legal  electors,  nor  agreeably  to  any  known  rule  of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was  founded  and 
Combated,  are  not  my  businesa  here.  Never  has  a  subject 
:>eeii  more  amply  and  more  learnedly  handled,  nor  upon  one 
■ide,  in  my  opinion,  more  satiafactorOy ;  they  who  are  not 
aonvineed  by  what  is  already  written  would  not  receive  con- 
viction thovgh  one  arotejrom  the  dead. 

I  too  have  thought  on  thia  subject :  but  my  purpose  here, 
1.8  only  to  consider  it  aa  b  part  of  the  favourite  project  of 
government ;  tn  observe  on  the  motives  which  led  to  it;  and 
to  trace  its  political  consequences. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  punishment  of  Mr.  "Wilkes  waa  the 
pretence  of  the  whole.  This  gentleman,  by  setting  himaelf 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  court  cabal,  had  become  at  once 
xa  object  of  their  persecution,  and  of  the  popular  favour. 
The  hatred  of  the  court  party  pursuing,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  people  protecting  him,  it  very  soon  became  not  at  all 
a  question  on  the  man,  but  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  parties.  The  advantage  of  the  victory  in  this  particular 
contest  was  the  present,  but  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means 
the  principal,  object.  Its  operation  upon  the  character  ai 
the  llouse  of  Commons  waa  the  great  point  in  view.  The 
point  to  he  gained  by  the  cabal  was  thia ;  that  the  precedent 
should  be  established,  tending  to  ahow,  That  the  favour  of  the 
people  wiM  not  lo  ture  a  road  as  the  favour  of  the  court  even  la 
popular  hmwurs  and  popular  tnuta.  A  atrenuous  reaistance 
to  every  appearance  of  lawless  power;  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence carried  to  some  degree  of  entliusiaam ;  an  inquisitive 
character  to  discover,  and  a  bold  one  to  display,  every  cor- 
ruption and  every  error  of  government ;  these  are  the  quali- 
tiei  which  recommend  a  mau  to  a  seat  in  the  Houae  of  Com- 
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mona,  in  open  and  merely  popular  elections.  An  indolentii 
■ubtniHHive  dispoaitiou ;  a  dispoaition  to   think  charitabira 
all  the  actions  of  men  in  power,  and  to  Hvb  in  a  mutuai'MM^ 
tercourae  of  favours  with  thein;    an  inclination  rather  ti|  MM 
countenance  a  strong  use  of  authority,  than  to  bear  any 
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of  licentiouauese  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  these  Me  m  DIM 
favourable  qualities  in  an  open  election  for  membera  of )»  >>  S 
liament.  %■ 

The  instinct  which  carries  the  people  towards  the  ofcok  h  • 
of  the  former,  is  justified  by  reason ;  oecause  a  man  ^nA  ■!■ 
a  character,  even  in  its  exorbitances,  does  not  directly  tm  Uf 
tradict  the  purposes  of  a  trust,  the  end  of  which  is  a  oaM  1^ 
on  power.  The  latter  character,  even  when  it  is  not  inJ  llij 
extreme,  wilt  execute  this  trust  but  very  imperfectly;<M  If! 
if  deviating  to  the  least  excess,  will  certainly  frustrated  M 
stead  of  forwarding  the  purposes  of  a  control  on  gonn  <l« 
ment.  But  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  H  M 
modelled,  this  principle  was  not  only  to  be  changed,  batH  In 
versed.  "Whilst  any  errors  committed  in  support  of  pirti  tp 
were  left  to  the  law,  witli  every  advantage  of  favourabn  oM  Mill 
atruction,  of  mitigation,  and  hnally  of  pardon ;  all  exoeMl■t^ 
on  the  side  of  liberty,  or  in  pursuit  of  popular  favour,  otilllat 
defence  of  popular  rights  and  privUeges,  were  not  only  to  W|Ht 
punished  by  the  rigour  of  the  known  law,  but  hy  a  dutf*  IW 
tioftaty  proceeding,  which  brought  on  tlte  loaf  of  the  pojmU  ^ 
object  itgelf.  Popularity  was  to  be  rendered,  if  not  3ire<tl[  J| 
penal,  at  least  highly  dangerous.  The  favour  of  the  peepi  ■ 
might  lead  even  to  s  disqualification  of  representing  thn  1^ 
Their  odium  might  become  stained  tlirough  the  medium  d  <n 
two  or  three  conslTuctions,  the  means  of  sitting  ea  Al  '4 
trustee  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  This  is  punishing  tkl  M 
olfence  in  the  offending  part.  Until  this  time,  the  opmioo  J> 
of  the  people,  through  the  power  of  an  assembly,  stiU  ji  * 
some  sort  popular,  led  to  the  greatest  honours  and  em^  4 
ments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Now  the  principle  is  «•  *i 
served ;  and  the  favour  of  the  court  is  the  only  sure  way  d 
obtaining  and  holding  those  honours  which  ought  to  b«  is 
the  disposal  of  the  people. 

It  signifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be  quibbkdl 
avroy.  Example,  the  only  argument  of  effect  in  ciTJl  1^1 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  my  proposition.      Nothing  a 
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dter  luj  opinion  conceruing  tbe  pemidouH  leiideui-y  uf  Uiis 
Usmple.  until  I  Bee  some  man  I'or  his  indirwretion  in  the 
kupport  of  power,  for  his  violent  and  intemperate  Ber\'ilit7, 
rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament.  For  da  it  duw 
ibHids,  the  fault  of  oreratrainiug  popular  <{utklitieB,  and, 
;preeularly  if  jou  please,  aaserting  popular  privileges,  haa  led 
JO  cuaqualificatlon ;  the  opposite  fault  sever  has  produced 
;he  slightest  puniahment.  Beaiatance  to  power  baa  shut  the 
loo*  M  the  House  of  Conimons  to  one  mm;  obsequious  neai 
ind  aervility,  to  none, 

,  ffot  that  I  would  encourage  popular  disorder,  or  any  Ai»- 
inrder.  But  I  would  leave  auch  oflences  to  the  law,  to  be 
■uniahed  in  measure  and  proportion.  The  laws  of  this  eouu- 
Ery  are  for  the  most  part  I'onatituted,  and  wisely  so,  for  the 
general  enda  of  government,  rather  than  for  the  preservation 
of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever  therefore  la  done  in 
support  of  liberty,  by  peraona  not  in  public  trust,  or  not  act- 
ing merely  inthat  trust,  is  liable  to  he  more  or  less  out  of  the 
prdinary  course  of  the  law;  and  the  law  itself  is  sufficient  to 
animadvert  upon  it  with  great  seventy.  Nothing  indeed  caa 
hinder  that  severe  letter  from  crushing  ua,  eicept  the  tempera- 
ments it  may  receive  from  a  trial  by  jury.  But  if  the  habit 
prevails  of  goiriff  beyond  the  law,  and  superseding  this  judica- 
ture, of  carding  offences,  real  or  supposed,  into  the  legialative 
bodies,  who  shall  establish  themselves  into  eoiirts  of  criminal 
equity,  (ao  the  star  ehamher  has  been  called  by  Lord  Bacon,) 
flttl  the  evils  of  the  »tar  ekamier  are  revived.  A  large  and 
liberal  construction  in  ascertaining  ofTencea.  and  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  punishing  tbem,  is  the  idea  of  criminai  e^ily  ; 
which  is  in  truth  a  monster  in  jurisprudence.  It  signiliea 
nothing  whether  a  court  for  this  purpose  be  a  committee  oF 
council,  or  a  House  of  Commons,  or  a  House  of  Lords ;  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  will  be  equally  subverted  by  it.  ITie 
true  end  and  purpose  of  that  House  of  Parliament,  which  en- 
tertiiins  auch  a  iuriadiction,  will  be  destroved  by  it. 

1  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  uiuu  living  believes,  that 
Mr.  Wilkeswaspuuished  for  the  indecency  of  his  publications, 
or  the  impiety  of  hia  ransacked  cloaet.  If  he  had  fallen  iu 
a  common  slaughter  of  libeUeni  and  blasphemera,  I  could 
well  believe  that  nothing  more  waa  meant  thiin  «U8  pre. 
leaded.     But  when  1  see,  that,  for  yeam  together,  full  as  iiu- 
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piouB,  and  perhaps  more  dangerous,  writings  to  religion,  and 
virtue,  and  order,  liave  not  been  punished,  nor  their  authori 
discountenanced ;  that  the  most  audacious  lihels  on  royal 
majesty  have  passed  without  notice  ;  that  the  most  treason- 
able invectWeB  against  the  laws,  liberties,  and  constitution 
of  the  country  have  not  met  with  the  slightest  animadversion ; 
I  must  consider  this  as  a  shocking  and  shameless  pretence. 
Kever  did  an  envenomed  scurrility  against  everything  sacred 
and  civil,  public  and  private,  rage  through  the  kingdom  with 
such  a  furious  and  unbridled  licence.  All  this  wbile  the 
peace  of  the  nation  must  he  shaken,  to  ruin  one  libeller,  and 
to  tear  from  the  populace  a  single  favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  merely  skulks  in  an  obscure  and  con- 
temptible impunity.  Does  not  the  public  behold  with  indig- 
nation, persons  not  only  generally  scandalous  in  their  lives, 
but  the  identical  persons  who,  by  their  society,  their  instruc- 
tion, their  example,  their  encouragement,  have  drawn  this 
n  into  the  very  faults  which  have  fumished  the  cabal  with 
a  pretence  for  hia  persecution,  loaded  with  every  kind  of 
favom-,  honour,  and  distinction,  which  a  court  can  bestow  ? 
Add  but  the  crime  of  servility  (the/teiitim  m-imen  gervttutu) 
to  every  other  crime,  and  the  whole  mass  is  immediately 
transmuted  into  virtue,  and  becomes  the  just  subject  of 
reword  and  honour.  "When  therefore  I  reflect  upon  this  me- 
thod pursued  by  the  cabal  in  distributingrewardsandpimiah- 
ments,  I  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  object  of  per- 
secution, not  on  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  common  with 
others  who  are  the  objects  of  reward,  but  for  that  in  which 
he  differs  from  many  of  them ;  that  be  is  pursued  for  tlie 
spirited  dispositions  which  are  blended  witb  his  vices ;  for 
bis  unconquerable  firmness,  for  his  resolute,  indefatigable, 
strenuous  resiBtance  against  oppression. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man  that  was  to  be 
punished,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  be  discountenanced. 
Opposition  to  acts  of  power  was  to  be  marked  by  a  kind  of 
civil  proscription.  The  popularity  which  should  arise  from 
such  an  opposition  was  to  be  shown  unable  to  protect  it. 
The  qualities  by  which  court  is  made  to  the  people,  were 
to  render  eve^  fault  inexpiable,  and  every  error  irretrievable. 
The  qualities  by  which  court  is  mode  to  power,  were  to  cover 
and  tc  foncti^  everything.      He  that  will  have  a.  sure  and 
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honoTirable  seat  in  the  House  of  CommonB,  must  take  uaro 
how  lie  adveutures  to  cultivate  popuiar  qualitiea  ;  otherwise 
lis  may  remember  the  old  maxim.  Breves  el  injanslog  popuh 
Romania/mores.  If,  therefore,  a  pursuit  of  popularity  expose  ~1 
a  man  to  greater  dangers  tban  a  disposition  to  servility,  the 
principle  which  ia  the  life  and  soul  of  popular  eleotione  will  ( 
perieli  out  of  the  constitution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  England  to  consider  how  the  House 
of  Commona,  under  the  operation  of  these  examples,  must  ot 
necessity  be  constituted.  On  the  side  of  the  court  will  be, 
all  honours,  offices,  emoluments;  every  sort  of  personal  gratiti- 
cation  to  avarice  or  vanity ;  and,  what  is  of  more  moment  to 
most  gentlemen,  the  means  of  growing,  by  innumerable  petty 
services  to  individuals,  into  a  spreading  interest  in  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  a  person  uncon- 
nected with  the  court,  and  iu  opposition  to  its  system.  For 
hia  own  person,  no  ofSce,  or  emolument,  or  title ;  no  pro- 
motion ecclesiastical,  or  civil,  or  militarj',  or  naval,  for  chil- 
dren, or  brothers,  or  hindred.  In  vain  an  eipiring  interest  in 
a  borough  calls  for  offices,  or  small  livings,  iur  the  children  of 
mayors,  and  aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses.  Hia  court 
rival  has  them  all.  Me  can  do  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of 
generosity  and  kindness,  and  even  of  public  spirit.  He  can 
procure  indemnity  from  quarters.  He  can  procure  advant- 
ages in  trade.  He  can  get  pardons  for  offences.  He  can 
obtain  a  thousand  favours,  and  avert  a  tiiousand  evils.  He 
may,  while  he  betrays  every  valuable  interest  of  the  kingdom, 
be  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a  father,  a  guardian  angel,  to  bis 
borough.  The  unfortunate  independent  member  has  nothing 
to  ofl'er,  but  harsh  refusal,  or  pitiful  excuse,  or  despondent 
representation  of  a  hopeless  interest.  Except  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  which  he  may  be  equalled,  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded, by  his  court  competitor,  he  has  no  way  of  showing 
any  one  good  quality,  or  of  making  a  single  friend.  In  the 
House,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  dispirited  minority.  If  he 
speaks,  the  doors  are  locked.  A  body  of  loquacious  place- 
men go  out  to  tell  the  world  that  all  he  aims  at  is  to  gpt 
into  office.  If  he  has  not  the  talent  of  elocution,  which  is 
the  case  of  many  as  wise  and  knowing  men  as  any.  in  the 
H.:iuBe,  he  is  liable  to  all  these  inconveniencies,  without  tjio 
£elAt  which  attends  upon  any  tolerably  successful  exertiuD 
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of  eloque^ice.  Can  we  conceive  a  more  diflcouragiug  post  o( 
duty  toaii  this  t  Strip  it  of  the  poor  reward  of  popularity ; 
■uffer  even  the  eiceeses  cotnmittea  in  defence  of  the  popular 
interest  to  become  a  groimd  for  the  majority  of  that  Houm 
to  form  a  disqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law,  and  at 
th(;ir  pleasure,  attended  not  onlj  with  the  loss  of  the  franchise, 
but  with  every  kind  of  peraouu  diagrace. — If  this  shall  hap- 
pen, the  people  of  this  kingdom  may  be  assured  that  they 
ftumot  be  firmly  or  faithfully  served  by  any  man.  It  is  out 
of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that  they  should ;  and  their 
prCBumptioa  will  be  equal  to  their  folly  if  they  expect  it. 
The  power  of  the  people,  within  the  laws,  must  show  itself 
sufficient  to  protect  every  representative  in  the  animated 
p«rformance  of  his  duty,  or  that  duty  cannot  be  performed. 
The  House  of  Commons  can  never  be  a  control  on  other  parts 
of  government,  unleas  they  are  controlled  themaelvea  by  their 
constituents ;  and  unless  these  constitueuts  pomess  aome 
right  in  the  choice  of  that  House,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  that  House  to  take  away.  If  they  suffer  this 
power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to  stand,  they  bsve  ut- 
terly perverted  every  other  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  late  proceeding,  I  will  not  say,  w  contrary  to  law ; 
it  m-utf  be  so ;  for  the  power  which  is  claimed  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  be  a  legal  power  in  any  limited  member  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring  incapacities, 
would  not  be  above  the  just  claims  of  a  tiual  judicature,  if 
they  had  not  laid  it  down  as  a  leading  principle,  that  they 
had  no  rule  in  the  exercise  of  this  claim,  but  their  own  du- 
eretioii.  Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever  undertaken  to 
assign  the  principle  of  unfitness,  the  species  or  degree  of  de- 
linquency, on  which  the  House  of  Commons  will  expel,  nor 
the  mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which 
it  is  established.  The  direct  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  first  franchise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  which  all 
the  rest  vitally  depend,  is  to  be  forfeited  for  some  offence 
which  no  man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be  proved  by  no  known 
rule  whatsoever  of  legal  evidence.  This  is  so  anomalous  to 
our  whole  constitution,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  moat 
trivial  right,  which  the  subject  claims,  never  wa»,  nor  eaa  be, 
forfeited  in  such  a  manner. 
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The  whole  of  their  usurpation  ia  established  upon  thii 
method  of  ttrguing.  We  do  not  make  laws.  No  ■  we  do  not 
contend  for  this  power.  We  only  declare  law ;  and,  as  we 
are  a  tribunal  both  competent  and  eupreme,  what  we  declare 
to  be  law  beeomes  law,  although  it  should  not  have  been  ao 
before.  Thus  the  eircumBtance  of  having  no  appeal  from  their 
jurisdiction  ia  made  to  imply  that  they  have  no  rule  in  the 
ejercise  of  it :  the  judgment  does  not  derive  its  validity  from 
its  conformity  to  the  law ;  but  preposterously  the  law  ia  made 
to  attend  on  the  judgment ;  and  the  rule  of  the  judgment  ia 
no  other  than  the  occasional  will  of  the  House.  An  arbi- 
trary discretion  leads,  legality  follows ;  which  is  just  the  very 
nature  and  description  of  a  legiHlative  act. 

This  claim  in  tneir  hands  was  no  barren  theory.  It  was 
pursued  into  its  utmost  consequences ;  and  a  dangerous 
principle  has  begot  a  correspondent  practice.  A  systematic 
spirit  has  been  shown  upon  both  sides.  The  electors  of 
Middlesex  chose  a  person  whom  the  House  of  Commons  had 
Tot«d  incapable ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  taken  in  a 
member  whom  the  electors  of  Middlesex  had  not  chosen. 
By  a  construction  on  that  legislative  power  which  had  been 
assumed,  they  declared  that  the  true  legal  sense  of  the  coun- 
try was  contained  in  the  minority,  on  that  occasion ;  and 
n\ight,  on  a  resistance  to  a  vote  of  incapacity,  be  contained 
in  any  minority. 

When  any  construction  of  law  goes  against  the  spirit  of 
the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  support,  it  is  a  vicious  con- 
etruction.  It  is  material  to  us  to  be  represented  really  and 
bond  fide,  and  not  in  forms,  in  types,  and  shadows,  and  fic- 
tions of  law.  The  right  of  election  was  not  established 
merely  as  a  tnatler  q/'Jitrm,  to  satisfy  some  method  and  rule 
of  technical  reasoning ;  it  was  not  a  principle  which  might 
substitute  a  Titius  or  a  Maviit^,  a  John  Doe  or  Jtiehard  Roe, 
in  the  place  of  a  man  specially  chosen ;  not  a  principle  which 
was  just  as  well  satished  witli  one  man  ae  with  another.  It 
is  a  right,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  people  that 
man,  and  that  man  only,  whom,  by  their  voices  actually,  not 
constructively  given,  they  declare  that  they  know,  esteem, 
love,  and  trust.  This  right  is  a  matter  within  their  own 
power  of  judging  and  feeling ;  not  an  en*  rationti  and  creature 
of  Ihw  :  nor  con  those  devices,  by  which  anything  else  is  Rub- 
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Btituted  in  the  place  of  Biieli  an  actual  choice,  answer  in  ths 
li-ast  degree  the  end  of  representation. 

I  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as  strained  con- 
alruetiona  in  other  cases.  Such  is  the  construction  in  com- 
mon recoTeries.  The  method  of  conBtruetion  which  in  that 
case  gives  to  the  persons  in  remainder,  for  their  security  and 
representative,  the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or  sweeper  of  the 
court,  or  aome  other  shadowy  being  without  Bubetance  or 
effect,  is  a  fiction  of  a  very  coarse  teiture.  This  waa  how- 
ever suffered,  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for 
ages ;  because  the  evasion  of  the  old  statute  of  Westminster, 
which  authorized  perpetuities,  had  more  sense  Mid  utility 
than  the  law  which  waa  evaded.  But  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  right  of  election  into  such  a  farce  and  mockery  as  a 
fictitious  fine  and  recovery,  will,  I  hope,  have  another  fate; 
because  the  laws  which  give  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  ub,  and 
the  evasion  is  infinitely  contemptible. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this  power  of  dis- 
cretionary disqualification  is  vested  in  hands  that  they  may 
trust,  and  who  will  be  sure  not  to  abuse  it  to  their  prejudice. 
Until  I  find  something  in  thia  argument  diftering  Ironi  that 
on  which  every  mode  of  defpotism  has  been  defended,  I  shall 
not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great  compliment.  The  people 
are  satisfied  to  trust  themselves  witli  the  exerciae  oi  their  ' 
own  privileges,  and  do  not  desire  this  kind  intervention  of 

i  House  of  Commona  to  free  them  from  the  buri^hen.  They 

)  certainly  in  the  right.  They  ought  not  to  trust  the 
House  of  Commons  mth  a  power  over  their  franchiaes  ;  be- 
cause the  conatitution,  which  placed  two  other  co-ordinate 
powers  to  control  it,  reposed  no  such  confidence  in  that  body. 
It  were  a  folly  well  deserving  servitude  for  ita  punishment, 
to  be  fidl  of  confidence  where  the  laws  are  full  of  distrust; 
and  to  give  to  a  House  of  Commona,  arrogating  to  ita  sole 
resolution  the  most  harsh  and  odious  part  of  legislative  au- 
thority, that  degree  of  aubraiasion  which  is  due  only  to  the 
legislature  itself. 

When  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
new  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  other  orders  of  tlie 
elate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commona  at  large,  have  pu.-sued 
strong  meaaurea ;  if  it  were  not  just,  it  was  at  least  natural, 
tiiat  the  constituents  should  ooiuu>«  at  all  their  p 
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because  we  were  ourselves  ultimately  to  profit.  But  when 
this  Bubmisaion  is  urged  to  us,  in  a  contest  between  the  re- 
presentatives and  oureelvea,  and  where  nothing  can  be  put 
into  tiieir  scale  which  is  not  taken  irma  ours,  they  fancy  us 
to  be  children  when  tbey  tell  us  they  are  our  representatives, 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all  the  stripes  they  give  us 
are  for  our  good.  The  very  desire  of  that  body  to  have  such 
ft  trust  contrary  to  law  reposed  in  them,  shows  that  they  are 
not  worthy  of  it.  They  certainly  will  abuse  it ;  because  ail 
men  possessed  of  an  uncontrolled  discretionary  power  leading 
to  the  aggrandiEement  and  proHt  of  their  own  body,  have 
always  abused  it;  and  I  see  no  particular  sanctity  in  our 
times,  that  is  at  all  likely,  by  a  miraculous  operation,  to  over- 
rule the  course  of  nature. 

But  we  must  purposely  shut  our  eyes,  if  we  consider  this 
matter  merely  as  a  contest  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  electors.  The  true  contest  is  between  the  electors 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  crown  ;  the  crown  acting  by  an  in- 
strumentjL]  House  of  Commons.  It  is  precisely  the  same, 
whether  the  ministers  of  the  crown  can  disqualify  by  a  de- 
pendent House  of  Conniioiis,  or  by  a  dependent  court  of  star 
ekaviber,  or  by  a  dependent  court  of  king's  bench.  If  once 
members  of  parliament  can  be  practically  convinced  that  they 
do  not  depend  on  the  affection  or  opinion  of  the  people  for 
their  political  being,  they  will  give  themselves  over,  without 
even  an  appearance  of  reserve,  to  the  influence  of  the  court. 

Indeed,  a  parliament  inicounected  with  the  people  is  es- 
eential  to  a  ministry  unconnected  with  the  people ;  and 
therelbre  those  who  saw  through  what  mighty  difficultiee 
the  interior  ministry  waded,  and  the  exterior  were  dragged, 
in  this  business,  will  conceive  of  what  prodigious  importance 
the  new  corps  of  Nina's  men  held  this  principle  of  occasional 
and  per8onalincapacitation,tothewliole  body  of  their  design. 

When  the  Uouae  of  Commons  was  thus  made  to  consider 
itself  as  the  master  of  its  constituents,  there  wanted  but  oni' 
thing  to  secure  that  House  against  all  possible  future  devia- 
tion towards  papularity ;  tm.  unlimited  fund  of  mtney  to  be 
laid  out  accoroing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 

To  complete  the  scheme  of  bringing  our  court  to  a  resem- 
blance to  the  neighbouring  monarchies,  it  was  necessary,  in 
effect,  to  deetioj  those  appropriations  of  revenue,  which  seem 
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to  limit  the  property,  as  the  other  laws  had  done  the  pon  ere, 
of  the  crown.  An  opportunity  for  this  purpoae  waa  taken, 
apm  an  application  to  parliament  for  payment  of  the  dehta 
of  the  civii  list ;  which  in  1769  had  amounted  to  £513,000. 
Such  application,  had  been  made  upon  former  occasions ;  but 
to  do  it  in  the  former  manner  would  by  no  means  ansver 
the  present  purpose. 

Whenever  the  crown  had  come  to  the  Commons  to  desire 
a  supply  for  the  discharging  of  debts  due  on  the  civil  list,  it 
watt  always  asked  and  g;ranted  with  one  of  the  three  following 
quHlilications ;  sometimes  with  all  of  them.  Either  it  wu 
ijtated,  that  the  revenue  had  been  diverted  from  its  purposes 
by  parliament ;  or  that  those  duties  had  fallen  short  of  the 
»uin  for  which  they  were  given  by  parliament ;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  or  that 
the  money  required  to  discharge  the  civil  list  debt  was  to  be 
raised  chargeable  on  the  civil  list  duties.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  the  crown  was  found  in  debt.  The  lessening 
and  granting  away  some  part  of  her  revenue  by  parliament 
was  alleged  as  the  cause  of  that  debt,  and  pleaded  as  an 
equitable  ground,  such  it  certainly  was,  for  discharging  it. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  the  duties  which  were  then  applied 
to  the  ordinary  government  produced  clear  above  £580,000 
a  year ;  because,  when  they  were  nlterwards  granted  to 
GeoT^  the  Fimt,  £120,000  was  added,  to  complete  the  whole 
to  £700,000  a  year.  Indeed  it  was  then  asserted,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  truly,  that  for  many  years  the  net  produce  did  not 
amount  to  above  £550,000.  The  queen's  extraordinary 
charges  were  besides  very  considerable ;  equal,  at  least,  to 
any  we  have  known  in  our  time.  The  application  to  parlia- 
ment was  not  for  an  absolute  grant  of  money ;  but  to  em- 
power the  queen  to  raise  it  by  borrowing  upon  the  civil  list 

The  civil  list  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  First.  The  money  was  granted  upon  the  same  plan 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
civil  list  revenues  were  then  mortgaged  for  the  sum  to  bo 
raised,  and  stood  charged  with  the  ransom  of  their  own  de- 
liverance. 

Goorge  the  Second  received  an  addition  to  his  civil  Ii»t. 
Duties  were  granted  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  £800,000  • 
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year.  It  was  not  until  he  hud  reigned  ninetetn  veara,  and 
afler  the  IriHt  rebellion,  that  he  called  upon  parlimneut  for  a 
disi-harge  of  the  civil  list  debt.  The  eitraordinary  charge* 
brotight  on  by  the  rebellion,  account  fully  for  the  necesaitiea 
of  the  crown.  However,  the  extraordinary  charges  of  govern- 
ment were  not  thought  a  ground  fit  to  be  relied  on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  civil  list  duties  for  aeceral  years  be- 
fore was  stated  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  ground  on 
which  an  application  to  parliament  could  be  justified.  About 
thiB  time  the  produce  of  these  duties  had  fallen  pretty 
low  ;  and  even  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  reign  they  never 
produced  £800,000  a.  year  clear  to  the  treasury. 

That  prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards :  not  only 
no  new  demands  were  made ;  but  with  so  much  good  order 
were  his  revenues  and  eipensea  r^ulated,  that,  although 
many  parta  of  the  establishment  of  the  court  were  upon  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  scale  than  they  have  been  since,  there 
was  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  ou  his  decease,  amounting  to 
about  £170,000,  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  civU  list  of 
his  present  Majesty.  So  that,  if  this  reign  commenced  with 
a  greater  charge  than  usual,  there  was  enough,  and  more 
thaa  enough,  abundantly  to  supply  all  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense. That  the  civil  list  should  have  been  exceeded  in  the 
two  former  reigns,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Gteorge  the  First, 
was  not  at  all  surprising.  His  revenue  was  but  £700,000  an- 
nxialiy  ;  if  it  ever  produced  so  much  clear.  The  prodigious 
and  dangerous  disaffection  to  the  very  being  of  the  establisli- 
ment,  and  the  cause  of  a  Pretender  then  powerfuJly  abetted 
from  abroad,  produced  many  demands  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Much  management  and 
great  expenses  were  necessary.  But  the  throne  of  no  princu 
has  stood  upon  more  unshaken  foundations  than  that  of  hia 
present  Majesty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  sum  given  for  the  civil  list,  and  to 
have  incurred  a  debt  without  special  authority  of  parliament, 
was,  primd  Jade,  a  criminal  act :  as  such,  ministers  ought 
naturally  rather  to  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  inspection, 
than  to  have  exposed  it  to  the  scrutiny,  of  parliament.  Cer- 
tainly they  ought,  of  themselves,  officially  to  have  come 
armed  with  every  sort  of  ai^ument,  which,  by  explaining, 
could  excuse  a  matter  in  itself  of  presumptive  guilt.  But  th* 
terrors  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  no  longer  for  nuiifltert. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the 
jommotis,  as  trustee  of  I 
them  to  call  with  a,  punctilious  solicitude  for  every  public 
account,  and  to  have  examined  into  them  with  the  most  rigor 
OU8  accuracy. 

Tlie  capital  use  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality  of  ths 
charge,  the  reaaon  of  incurring  it,  and  the  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  discharging  it,  should  all  appear  antecedent  to  tlie 
payment.  No  man  ever  pays  fii'st,  and  calls  for  his  account 
afterwards ;  hecause  he  would  thereby  let  out  of  his  hands  tbi 
principal,  and  indeed  only  effectual,  means  of  compeUing 
full  and  fair  one.  But,  in  national  business,  there  is  an  lU 
ditional  reason  for  a  previous  production  of  every  account 
It  is  a  check,  perhaps  the  omy  one,  upon  a  comipt  and 
prodigal  use  of  public  money.  An  account  after  payment 
IS  to  no  rational  purpose  an  account.  However,  the  Housed 
Commons  thought  all  these  to  be  antiquated  principles;  the; 
wereof  opinion,  that  the  most  parliamentary  way  of  proceeding 
was,  to  pay  first  what  the  court  thought  proper  to  demand^ 
and  to  take  its  chance  for  an  examination  into  accounts  at 
eome  time  of  greater  leisure. 

The  nation  had  settled  £800,000  a  year  on  the  crown  a> 
Bufficient  for  the  support  of  its  dignity,  upon  the  estimateof 
its  own  ministers.  When  ministers  came  to  parliament,  and 
said  that  this  allowance  had  not  been  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  £500,000, 
would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  parliament  first  to  have 
asked  how,  and  by  wiiat  means,  their  appropriated  allowance 
came  to  he  insufficieut  ?  "Would  it  not  have  savoured  of 
some  attention  to  justice,  to  have  seen  in  what  periods  of 
administration  this  debt  had  been  originally  incurred;  that 
they  might  discover,  and  if  need  were  animadvert  on,  the 

[   persons  who  were  found  the  most  culpable  P     To  put  their 
hands  upon  such  articles  of  expenditure  as  they  thought  im- 

'    proper  or  erceseive,  and  to  secure,  in  future,  against  such 
misapplication  or  exceeding  ?     Accounts  for  any  other  pur- 

f loses  are  hut  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  no  genuine  par- 
iamentary  object.  All  the  accounts  which  could  ansvrer 
any  parliamentary  end  were  refused,  or  postponed  by  pre- 
vioua  questions.  Every  idea  of  prevention  was  rejectea,  at 
conveying  an  improper  suspicion  of  the  ministers  of  tlw 
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k  "Wlien  every  leading  account  had  been  refused,  n  any  othen 
kere  granted  with  sufficient  facility. 

■  'But  with  ^at  candour  alao,  the  House  was  informed,  that 
Bffdly  any  of  them  could  be  ready  until  the  next  KCBfiion  ; 
iome  of  them  perhaps  not  so  soon.  But,  in  order  firmly  to 
sntablish  the  precedent  of  paifment  previous  to  account,  and 
to  form  it  into  a  aetlled  rub  ot"  the  House,  the  god  in  the 
machine  was  brought  down,  nothing  Icbb  than  the  wonder- 
working law  of  parliament.  It  was  alleged,  that  it  is  the  law 
of  parliament,  when  any  demand  comes  from  the  crown,  that 
the  House  must  go  immediately  into  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply ;  in  which  committee  it  was  allowed,  that  the  production 
and  examination  of  accounts  would  be  quite  proper  and 
regular.  It  was  tlierefore  carried,  that  they  should  go  into 
the  committee  without  delay,  and  without  a^'counts,  in  order 
to  examine  with  great  order  and  regularity  things  that  could 
not  possibly  come  before  them.  Alter  ihis  stroke  of  orderly 
and  parliamentary  wit  and  humour,  they  went  into  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  yery  generously  voted  the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumstance  in  that  debate  too  remarkable  to 
be  overlooked.  This  debt  of  the  civil  list  was  all  along  argued 
upon  tlie  same  footin"  as  a  debt  of  the  state,  contracted  upon 
national  authority.  Its  payment  was  urged  as  equally  press- 
ing upon  the  public  faith  and  honour ;  and  when  the  whole 
year's  account  was  stated,  in  what  is  called  the  budget,  the 
ministry  valued  themselves  on  the  payment  of  bo  much  public 
debt,  just  oa  if  they  had  discharged  £500,000  of  navy  or  exche- 
quer bills.  Though,  in  truth,  their  payment,  from  the  sinking 
fund,  of  debt  which  was  never  contracted  by  parliamentary 
authority,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  much  debt  in- 
curred. But  such  is  the  present  notion  of  public  credit,  and 
payment  of  debt.     No  wonder  that  it  produces  such  eifects. 

Nor  was  the  House  at  all  more  attentive  to  a  provident 
aecurity  against  future,  than  it  had  been  to  a  vindictive 
retrospect  to  past,  mismanagements.  I  should  have  thought 
indeed  that  a  ministerial  promise,  during  their  own  continu- 
ance in  ofSce,  might  have  been  given,  though  this  would  havs 
been  but  a  poor  security  for  the  public.  Mr.  Pelham  gave 
euch  an  assurance,  and  he  kept  hia  word.  But  nothing  was 
capable  of  extorting  from  our  ministers  anything  which  had 
"     '      it  resemblance  to  a  promise  of  confining  the  expense* 
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<rf  the  civil  list  mthiu  the  limits  which  had  becii  settled  bj 

{mrliauient.  This  reserre  of  theirs  1  look  upon  to  be  equiya- 
ent  to  the  dearest  declaration,  that  thej  were  resolved  upon 
1  contrary  course. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  after  thanking  parliament  for  the  rehef  so 
liberally  granted,  the  ministers  inform  the  two  Houses,  thit 
they  will  mtdeavonr  to  conhne  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
government — within  what  limits,  think  you  P  those  which 
the  law  had  preacrihed  ?  Not  in  the  least — "  such  limits  m 
the  honour  of  the  erowit  can  possibly  admit." 

Thus  they  established  an  arbitrary  standard  for  th&t  dignity 
nhich  parliament  had  defined  and  limited  to  a  leyal  standara. 
Thev  gave  themselves,  under  the  lax  and  indeterminate  ide» 
of  the  honour  of  the  eroufn,  a  full  loose  for  all  manner  of  dis- 
sipation, and  all  manner  of  corruption.  This  arbitrary 
standard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hold  out  to  both  Housee ; 
while  an  idle  and  unoperative  act  of  parliament,  estimating 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  at  £800,000,  and  confining  it  to 
that  sum,  adds  to  the  number  of  obsolete  statutes  which 
load  the  shelves  of  libraries,  without  any  sort  of  advantage 
to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  sappose  that  no  nsan  can  be  so 
weak  as  to  think  that  the  crown  is  limited  to  any  settled  al- 
lowance whatsoever.  For  if  the  ministry  has  £800,000  a 
year  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  if  by  the  law  of  parliament 
all  the  debts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be  paid  previous  to  ths 
production  of  any  account ;  I  presume  that  this  is  equivalent 
to  an  income  with  no  other  limits  than  the  abilities  of  the 
subject  and  the  moderation  of  the  court ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
such  an  income  as  is  possessed  by  every  absolute  monarch 
in  Europe.  It  amounts,  as  a  person  of  great  ability  said  in 
the  debate,  to  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing  upon  the  sink- 
ing fund.  Its  effect  on  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom 
must  be  obvious ;  for  in  vain  is  the  sinking  fund  the  great 
buttress  of  all  the  rest,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  ministry 
to  resort  to  it  tor  the  payment  of  any  debts  which  they  may 
choose  to  incur,  under  the  name  of  the  civil  list,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  committee,  which  thinks  itself  obliged  by 
law  to  vote  supplies  without  any  other  account  than  that  cf 
existence  of  the  debt. 
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Fire  IiundrtMl  tlioufiand  pounds  is  a  serious  sum.  But  it 
IP  nothing  to  the  prolific  jirinciple  upon  which  the  sum  woa 
voted :  a  principle  that  may  be  well  colled,  the  fntitfiii 
mother  of  an  hundred  more.  Neither  is  the  damage  to  public 
credit  of  very  great  contiequeDce,  when  compared  with  that 
which  results  to  public  morals  and  to  the  safety  of  the  coa- 
stitutioa,  from  the  exhaustlesa  mine  of  corruption  opened  by 
the  precedent,  and  to  be  wrought  by  the  principle,  of  the 
late  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list.  The  power  of 
discretionary  di equal iGcation  by  one  law  of  parliament,  and 
the  necessity  of  paying  every  debt  of  the  civil  list  by  another 
law  of  parliament,  if  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  must  estab- 
lish sucn  a  fund  of  rewards  and  terrors  as  will  make  parlia- 
ment the  best  appendage  and  support  of  arbitrary  power  that 
ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  ot  man.  This  is  felt.  The 
quarrel  is  b^un  between  the  representatives  and  the  people. 
The  court  &ction  have  at  length  committed  them. 

In  such  a  strait  the  wisest  may  well  be  perplexed,  and 
the  boldest  staggered.  The  circumstances  are  in  a  great 
measure  new.  We  have  hardly  any  land-marka  from  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  guide  us.  At  best  we  can  only 
follow  the  Bpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other  caaea.  I  know 
the  diligence  with  which  my  observations  on  our  fublic  dis- 
orders have  been  made ;  1  am  very  sure  of  the  integrity  of 
the  motives  on  which  they  are  published ;  I  cannot  be  equally 
confident  in  any  plan  for  the  aDBolut«  cure  of  those  disorders, 
or  for  their  certain  future  prevention.  My  aim  is  to  bring 
this  matter  into  more  public  diacuasion.  Let  the  sagacity  of 
others  work  upon  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  mefhciil 
writers  to  describe  histories  of  diseases  very  accurately,  on 
whose  cure  they  can  say  but  very  little. 

The  first  ideas  which  generally  suggest  themselves,  for  the 
cure  of  purliamentary  disorders,  are,  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  parliaments;  and  to  disqualify  all,  or  a  great  number,  of 
placemen  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whatever 
efficacy  there  may  be  in  those  remedies,  I  am  sure  in  the 
present  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them.  A 
restoration  of  the  right  of  free  election  is  a  preliminary  hi- 
dispensable  to  every  other  reformation.  What  alterations 
ought  afterwards  to  be  mode  in  the  constitution,  is  a  luatiw 
of  deep  and  difficult  resewdh. 


If  I  wrote  mi'rely  to  pleiine  the  popular  palate,  it  wuuld 
iildeed  be  Hh  little  troublesome  to  nie  as  to  another,  to  extol 
theee  remedies,  so  famous  iti  speculatioD,  but  lo  which  their 
greatest  admirera  hftve  never  attempted  seriously  to  resort 
in  practice.  1  confesa,  then,  that  I  have  no  sort  of  reliance 
upon  either  a  triennial  parliament,  or  a  place-hill.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  perhaps,  it  might  rather  serve  to  counter- 
act, than  to  promote,  the  ends  that  are  proposed  by  it.  To 
aay  nothing  of  the  horrible  disorders  among  the  people  at- 
tending frequent  elections,  I  should  be  fearful  of  committing, 
every  three  years,  the  independent  gentlemen  of  the  country 
into  a  contest  with  the  treasury.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  of 
the  contending  parties  would  be  ruined  first.  Whoever  boa 
taken  a  careful  view  of  public  proceedings,  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  ground  his  siieculatious  on  iiia  experience,  must  have  ob- 
served  how  prodigiously  greater  the  power  of  ministry  is  in 
the  first  and  last  session  of  a  parliament,  than  it  is  in  the 
iiitprraediate  periods,  when  members  sit  a  little  firm  on  their 
seats.  The  persons  of  the  greatest  parliamentary  experience, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  did  constantly,  in  canvassing 
the  fate  of  queetiona,  allow  something  to  the  court  aide,  upon 
account  of  the  elections  depending  or  imminent.  The  evil 
complained  of,  if  it  exists  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
would  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial  parliament;  for, 
unless  the  influence  of  government  in  elections  can  be  entire- 
ly taken  away,  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  more 
they  will  harass  private  independence ;  the  more  generally 
men  will  he  compelled  to  fly  to  the  settled  systematic  in- 
terest of  government,  and  to  the  resources  of  a  boundless 
civil  list.  Certainly  something  may  be  done,  and  ought  tu 
bo  done,  towards  lessening  that  infiuence  in  elections ;  and 
this  will  be  necessary  upon  a  plan  either  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration  of  parliaineut.  But  nothing  can  so  perfectly  remoTO 
the  evil,  as  not  to  render  such  contentions,  too  frequently  re- 
peated, utteriy  ruinous,  first  to  indepejidence  of  fortune,  and 
then  to  independence  of  spirit.  As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  • 
on  this  point,  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  au  adverse  line,  I 
hope  I  may  be  excused  in  another  observation.  With  great 
truth  I  may  aver,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  talked  on 
this  Bubjei:t  with  any  man  much  conversant  with  public 
business,  who  considered  short  parliaments  as  a  real  improvo- 
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ment  of  the  corstitution.  Gertleinen.  wnrm  in  a  populi 
cause,  are  ready  enough  to  attribute  aD  tlie  deolnratiiJUH  n] 
su<:h  persDDB  to  corrupt,  motives.  But  the  hsbit  of  affain, 
if,  on  one  hand,  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  mind,  furnishes  it,  on 
the  other,  with  the  means  of  better  information.  The  author- 
ity of  such  persons  will  always  have  some  weight.  It  may 
Htand  upon  a  par  with  the  speculations  of  those  who  are  less 
practised  in  busineBs ;  and  who,  with  perhaps  purer  inten- 
tions, have  not  so  effectual  means  of  judging.  It  is  besidei 
an  effect  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  imagine,  that 
every  statesman  is  of  course  corrupt ;  and  that  his  opinion, 
upon  every  constitutional  point,  is  solely  formed  upon  some 
Binieter  interest. 

The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  place-bill.  The  same  prin- 
ciple guides  in  both  ;  I  mean,  the  opinion  which  ia  enter 
tained  by  many,  of  the  infallibility  ot  laws  and  regulationt, 
in  the  cure  of  public  distempers.  Without  being  as  unrea- 
sonably doubtful  as  many  are  unwisely  confident,  1  will 
only  say,  that  this  also  is  a  matter  very  well  worthy  of  se- 
rious and  mature  reflection.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee,  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  disconnecting  with  parliament  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  bold  eivi!  employments,  and  of 
such  mighty  and  important  bodies  as  the  military  and  naval 
establishments.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  they  should 
have  a  corrupt  interest  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  than 
that  they  should  have  none  at  all.  This  is  a  question  alto- 
gether different  from  the  disqualification  of  a  particular  de- 
scription of  revenue  officers  from  seats  in  parliament ;  or, 
perlmpa,  of  all  the  lower  sorts  of  them  from  votes  in  elec- 
tions. In  the  former  case,  only  the  few  are  affected ;  in  the 
latter,  only  the  inconsiderable.  But  a  great  oificial,  a  great 
professional,  a  great  military  and  naval  interest,  all  neces- 
Bftrily  comprehending  many  people  of  the  first  weight,  ability, 
wealth,  and  spirit,  has  been  graduaUy  formed  in  the  king- 
dom. These  new  interests  must  be  let  into  a  share  of  repre- 
sentation, else  possibly  they  may  be  inclined  to  destroy  those 
institutions  of^  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  partake. 
This  is  not  a  thing  to  he  trifled  with  ;  nor  ia  it  every  well- 
meaning  man  that  is  fit  to  piLt  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other 
serious  considerations  occur.  1  do  not  open  them  here,  be- 
Cftuse  they  are  not  directly  to  my  purpose ;  proposing  oiJy 
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to  give  the  reader  some  taate  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  ffH 
capital  changes  in  the  constitution  ■  just  to  bint  the  unrer- 
tamty,  to  say  ao  worse,  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  ixnxrt, 
H  long  as  it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  parliament;  and  ppr- 
naps,  if  the  public  method  were  precluded,  of  doing  it  in 
•ome  worse  and  more  dangerous  method.  Underhand  and 
oblique  ways  would  be  studied.  The  science  of  evaainii, 
already  tolerably  understood,  would  then  be  brought  totha 
greatest  perfection.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  wiadom, 
to  know  bow  much  of  an  evil  ought  to  be  tolerated :  leat,  by 
attempting  a  degree  of  purity  impracticable  in  degeneniti 
times  and  manners,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  subaiHting  31 
practices,  new  corruptions  might  be  produced  for  the  con- 
cealment and  security  of  the  old.  Tt  were  better,  undoubt- 
edly, that  no  influence  at  all  conld  affect  the  mind  of  ■ 
member  of  parliament.  But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in 
my  opinion,  a  place  under  the  government  is  the  least  dis- 
graceful to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  by  far  the  most  safe 
to  the  country.  I  would  not  shut  out  that  sort  of  influence 
which  is  open  and  visible,  which  is  connected  with  the  digJ 
nity  and  the  service  of  the  state,  when  it  is  not  in  my  powei 
to  prevent  the  influence  of  contracts,  of  subscriptions,  M 
direct  bribery,  and  those  innumerable  methods  of  clandestine 
corruption,  wbich  are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  court, 
and  which  will  be  applied  as  long  as  these  means  of  corrup* 
tioo,  and  the  disposition  to  be  corrupted,  have  existence 
amongst  us.  Our  constitution  stands  on  a  nice  equipoise, 
with  steep  precipices  and  deep  waters  upon  all  sidei  of  it. 
In  reroovmg  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one  side, 
there  may  be  a  risk  of  oversetting  it  on  the  other.  Every 
project  of  a  material  change  in  a  government  so  complicated 
as  onrs,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  external  circom* 
stances  still  more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties ; 
in  which  a  considerate  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide  j 
s  prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake ;  or  an  honest  man 
too  ready  to  promise.  They  do  not  respect  the  public  nor 
themselves,  who  engage  for  more  than  they  are  sure  that 
they  ouglit  to  attempt,  or  that  they  are  able  to  perfbrni; 
Thftae  are  my  sentiments,  weak  perhaps,  but  honeBt  anil 
uabiassed  j  and  submitted  entirely  to  the  i^inion  of  gran 
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T&en,  well  affected  to  the  constitution  of  tbeir  country,  i 
of  experience  in  what  may  best  promote  or  hurt  it. 

Indeed,  in  the  situation  in  which  we  etand,  with  an  im-  ' 
menae  reyenue,  an  enormouB  debt,  mighty  establishments, 
goyemment  itself  a  great  banker  and  a  great  merchant,  I 
see  no  other  way  for  the  preBervation  of  a  decent  attention 
to  public  interest  in  the  representatives,  but  the  interpotMon 
qf  the  body  of  the  people  itself,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  by 
some  flagrant  and  notorious  act,  by  some  capital  innovation, 
that  theac  representativea  are  going  to  over-leap  the  fences 
of  the  law,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power.  Tills  in- 
teqMsition  is  a  most  unpleasant  remedy.  But,  if  it  be  a 
legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  some  occasion  to  be  used;  to  be 
uaed  then  only,  when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  can  hold 
the  constitution  to  its  true  principles. 

The  diatempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  subjects  of 
apprehension  and  redress,  in  the  last  century ;  in  this,  the 
distempers  of  parliament.  It  ia  not  in  parliament  alone  that 
the  remedy  for  parliamentary  disorders  can  be  completed ; 
hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in 
government  is  re-establiahed,  the  people  ought  to  be  eacited 
to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
their  represeutatives.  Standards  forjudging  more  ayatem- 
atically  upon  their  conduct  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meet- 
ings of  coontiea  and  corporations.  Frequent  and  correct 
lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  pro- 

By  such  means  something  may  be  done.  By  such  meani 
it  may  appear  who  those  are,  that,  by  an  indiscriminate  sup- 
port of  ail  administrations,  have  totally  banished  all  integrity 
and  confidence  out  of  public  proceedings  ;  have  confounded  ; 
the  best  men  with  the  worst ;  and  weakened  and  dissolved,  | 
instead  of  strengthening  and  compacting,  the  general  franie 
of  government.  If  any  person  is  more  concerned  for  go- 
vernment and  order,  than  for  the  libertiea  of  his  country, 
even  he  ia  equally  concerned  to  put  an  end  to  this  course  ot 
indiscriminate  support.  It  is  this  blind  and  un distinguish- 
ing support,  that  feeds  the  spring  of  those  very  disorders,  by 
which  Be  is  frightened  into  the  arms  of  the  faction  which  con- 
tains in  itself  the  source  of  all  disorders,  by  enfeebling  all  the 
Ttaible  and  regular  authority  of  the  state.     The  distemper  ii 
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lis  iiijudieioufl  and  prepoateroua  endeavourB,  or 
the  cure  of  it. 
1  exterior  administration,  choaea  for  ite  impotency,  oi 
after  it  la  chosen  purposely  rendered  impotent,  in  order  to  be 
rendered  subservieot,  will  not  be  obeyed.  The  lawa  tbem- 
eelves  will  not  be  respected,  wheo  those  who  execute  them 
are  deapiaed;  and  they  will  be  despised,  when  their  power  is 
uot  immediate  from  the  crown,  or  OBturol  in  the  kingdom. 
Never  were  ministers  better  supported  in  parliament.  Pap- 
liameutary  support  comes  and  goes  with  office,  totally  regard- 
leaa  of  the  man,  or  the  merit.  In  government  strengthened  ? 
It  grows  weaker  and  weaker.  The  popular  torrent  gaini 
upon  it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our  experience.  It 
is  uot  support  that  is  wanting  to  government,  but  reform- 
ation. Wlien  ministry  rests  upon  public  opinion,  it  Ib  not 
indeed  built  upon  a  rock  of  adamant ;  it  has,  however,  some 
stability.  But  when  it  stands  upon  private  humour,  ib 
structiu*  is  of  Btubble,  and  its  foundation  is  on  quicksanl 
I  repeat  it  again — He  tbat  supports  every  administration 
subverts  all  government.  The  reason  is  this :  The  whole 
busineea  in  which  a  court  "usually  takes  an  interest  goes  on  at 
present  equally  well,  in  whatever  bauds,  whether  high  or  low, 
wise  or  foolish,  scandalous  or  reputable ;  there  is  nothing 
therefore  to  hold  it  firm  to  anj'  one  body  of  men,  or  to  any 
one  consistent  scheme  of  politics.  Nothing  interposes,  to 
prevent  the  full  operation  of  all  the  caprices  and  all  the  pu- 
sions  of  a  court  ujion  the  servants  of  the  public.  The  sys- 
tem of  administration  is  open  tocoutinualshocks and  changei, 
upon  the  principles  of  tha  meanest  cabal,  and  the  most  con* 
ttniptible  intrigue.  Nothing  con  be  solid  and  permaoeat. 
AH  good  men  at  length  fiy  with  horror  from  such  a  setvice. 
Men  of  rank  and  ability,  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to  ani- 
mate  such  men  in  a  free  state,  while  they  decline  the  jurisdie- 
tion  of  dark  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their  fortunes,  will, 
forboth,  cheerfully  put  themselves  upon  their  country.  They 
will  trust  an  inquisitive  and  distinguishing  parliaments  ^ 
cause  it  does  inquire,  and  does  distinguish.  If  they  act  well, 
they  know  that,  in  such  a  parliament,  they  will  be  supported 
against  any  intrigue ;  if  tliev  act  ill,  they  know  that  no  in- 
trigue can  protect  them.  This  situation,  however  awful,  il 
Jiooourible     Butiuonehi  ''    " 
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3  Witliout  any  assigned  or  aBsignable  cause,  to  be  precipitated 
from  the  nighest  aiiihority  to  the  moat  marked  oeglect, 
■  possibly  into  the  greatest  peril  of  life  and  reputation,  is  a  situ- 
s  ation  full  of  danger,  and  destitute  of  honour.  It  will  be 
'  shunned  equally  by  every  man  of  prudence,  and  every  man  of 
f  apirit. 

Such  are  the  consequenceB  of  the  diviaion  of  court  from  the 

0  administration ;  and  of  the  division  of  public  men  among 
themeelves.     By  the  former  of  these,  lawful  government  ii 

'  Undone ;  by  the  latter,  all  oppoaition  to  lawless  power  is  ren- 

1  iered  impotent.  Government  may  in  a  great  meaaure  be 
restored,  if  any  conaiderable  bodies  of  men  have  honesty  and 
resolution  enough  never  to  accept  admintBtration,  unleaa  this 
garrison  of  kin^'g  men,  whieh  is  stationed,  as  in  a  citadel,  to 
control  and  enslave  it,  be  entirely  broken  and  disbanded,  and 
every  work  they  have  thrown  up  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  disposition  of  public  men  to  keep  tbia  corps  together, 
and  to  act  under  it,  or  to  co-operate  with  it,  is  a  touch-atone 
by  which  every  administration  ought  in  future  to  be  tried. 
"rtiere  has  not  been  one  which  has  not  sufficiently  experienced 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  that  faction  with  the  public 
peace,  and  with  all  the  ends  of  good  government :  since,  if 
they  opposed  it,  they  soon  lost  every  power  of  serring  the 
orown ;  if  they  submitted  to  it,  they  lost  all  the  esteem  of 
their  country.  Until  ministers  give  to  the  public  a  full 
proof  of  their  entire  alienation  from  that  system,  however 
plausible  their  pretences,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  more  in- 
tent on  the  emoluments  than  the  duties  of  office.  If  they 
refuse  to  give  tbia  proof,  we  know  of  what  stuff  they  are 
niade.  In  thia  particular,  it  ought  to  be  the  electors'  husinesB 
to  look  to  their  representatives.  The  electors  ought  to 
esteem  it  no  less  culpable  in  their  member  to  give  a  single 
vote  in  parliament  to  such  an  administration,  tnan  to  take 
an  offioe  under  it ;  to  endure  it,  than  to  act  in  it.  The  no- 
torious infidelity  and  versatility  of  members  of  parliament, 
in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things,  ought  in  a  particular 
manner  to  be  considered  Iw  the  electors  in  the  inquiry  which 
is  recommended  to  them.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  holdings 
of  that  destructive  syatem,  which  has  endeavoured  to  unhinge 
ar.  the  virtuous,  honourable,  and  useful  coniiexione  in  tbe 
kingdom. 
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This  cabal  haa,  with  great  suceeBs,  propagated  a  doctrina 
whicb  Bervea  for  a  colour  to  those  acts  of  treachery ;  and 
whilst  it  receives  any  aegree  of  countenance,  it  will  be 
utterly  senseleBS  to  look  for  a  vigorous  oppoBition  to  the 
court  party.  The  doctrine  ia  thia ;  That  an  political  con- 
nesionB  are  in  their  nature  factious,  and  aa  such  ought  to  be 
diaaipated  and  destroyed ;  and  that  the  rule  for  forming  ad- 
ministrations  is  mere  personal  ability,  rated  by  the  jud^ 
meut  of  this  cabal  upon  it,  and  taken  by  draughts  from  every 
division  and  denomination  of  public  men.  This  decree  wu 
Bolemnly  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the  court  corps,  the 
Eari  of  Bute  himself,  in  a  speech  which  be  made,  in  the  year 
1766,  against  the  then  administration,  the  only  administn^ 
tion  which  he  bos  ever  been  known  directly  and  publicly  to 


oppost 
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t  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  such  persona  should 
make  such  declarations.  That  connexion  and  faction  an 
equiTolent  terms,  is  an  opinion  which  has  been  carefully 
culcated  at  all  times  by  unconstitutional  statesmen.  The 
reason  is  evident.  Whilst  men  are  linked  together,  they 
easily  and  speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  design. 
They  are  enabled  to  fethom  it  with  common  counsel,  and  to 
,  oppose  it  with  united  strength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie 
!  dispersed,  without  concert,  order,  or  diaoipline,  communica- 
tion IB  uncertain,  counsel  dilBcult,  and  resistance  impracti- 
cable. Where  men  are  not  acquainted  with  each  other'i 
^t  principles,  nor  experienced  in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all 

^B  practised  in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  diBpositions  by  joint 

^^  efforts  in  business ;  no  personal  confidence,  no  friendflhip, 

^M  .  common  interest,  subsisting  among  them ;  it  is  evidently : 

^M  possible  that  they  can  act  a  public  part  with  uniformity, 

^M  perseverance,  or  efficacy.     In  a  connexion,  the  most  incon- 

^M  'siderable  man,  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  has  his 

^M  value,  and  his  use  ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wholly 

^M  unserviceable  to  the  public   No  man,  who  is  not  inBamed  by 

^M  vain-glory  into  enthusiasm,  can  flatter  himself  that  hia  singls, 

H  unsupported,   desultory,   unsystematic   endeavours,    are    oi 

H  power  to  defeat  the  subtle  designs  and  united  cabala  of  am- 

H  nitious  citizens.     When  bad  men  combine,  tho  good  must 

H  associate ;    else   they  will    fail,   one   by  one,   on   unpitied 

^K  laorifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 
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It  ia  not  enotigli  in  a  situation  of  trust  in  the  common- 
KeaJth,  that  n  mnn  means  well  to  Ijjs  country;  it  is  not 
enough  that  in  hi?  single  person  he  never  did  an  evil  act 
but  always  voted  according  to  his  conscience,  and  eve.. 
harangued  against  every  deaigii  which  he  apprehended  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  intereBte  of  his  country.  This  innosioua 
and  ineffectual  character,  that  seems  formed  upon  a  plan  of 
apologv  and  disculpation,  falls  miserablv  short  of  the  mark 
01  public  duty.  That  duty  demands  and  requires,  that  what 
ia  right  should  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made  prevalent ;  ^ 
that  what  ia  evil  should  not  only  be  detected,  but  defeated. 
When  the  public  man  omita  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  of 
doing  his  duty  with  effect,  it  ia  an  omission  that  fnistrntea 
the  purpoaes  of  his  trust  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  formally 
betrayed  it.  It  is  surely  no  very  rational  account  of  a  mau'a 
life,  that  he  has  always  acted  right;  but  has  taken  special 
eare  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  hia  endeavours  could  not 
possibly  be  productive  of  any  conaeqnencei 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many  parties  should 
have  made  persons  of  tender  and  scrupulous  virtue  somewhat 
out  of  humour  with  all  sorts  of  connexion  in  politics.  I  ad- 
mit that  people  frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies  a 
narrow,  bigoted,  and  proseriptive  spirit ;  that  they  are  apt 
to  sink  the  idea  of  the  general  good  in  this  circumscribed  and 
partial  interest.  But,  where  duty  renders  a  critical  siiiua- 
tion  a  necessary  one,  it  is  our  buaincss  to  keep  free  from  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it;  imd  not  to  Hy  from  the  situation  it- 
self. If  a  fortress  is  seated  in  an  unwholesome  air,  an  officer 
of  the  garrison  is  obliged  to  be  attentive  to  hia  health,  but 
he  must  not  desert  his  station.  Every  profession,  not  ex- 
cepting the  glorious  one  of  a  soldier,  or  the  sacred  one  of  a 
priest,  is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which,  however, 
t'orm  no  argument  against  those  ways  of  life ;  nor  are  the 
vices  themselves  inevitable  to  every  individual  in  those  pro- 
fessions. Of  Bueh  a  nature  are  conneiiona  in  politics ;  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  public  duty, 
accidentally  liable  to  degenerate  into  faction.  Commonwealtha 
are  made  of  families,  free  commonwealths  of  parties  also ; 
ami  we  may  as  well  af&rm,  that  our  natural  regards  and  tiea 
of  blood  tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as  tbst 


the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  those  by  which  we  are  held 

to  our  country. 

Some  legialatora  went  so  far  as  to  make  neutrality  in  par^ 
a  crime  againet  the  state.  I  do  not  know  whether  thii 
might  not  have  been  rather  to  overstrain  the  principle. 
Certain  it  is,  the  beet  patriots  in  the  greatest  common- 
wealths have  always  commended  and  promoted  such  con- 
nexions. Idem  tentire  de  repvhlicd,  was  witb  them  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  friendship  and  attachment ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleasing,  , 
more  honourable,  and  more  virtuous  habitudes.  The  Eo- 
mans  carried  this  principle  a  great  way.  Even  the  holding 
of  offices  together,  the  disposition  of  which  arose  from 
chance,  not  selection,  gave  rise  to  a  relation  which  con- 
tinued for  life.  It  was  called  necessiludo  sortia ,-  and  it  was 
looked  upon  with  a  sacred  reverence.  Breaches  of  any  of  ' 
these  kinds  of  civil  relation  were  considered  as  acta  of  the 
most  distinguished  turpitude.  The  whole  people  was  dis- 
tributed into  political  societies,  in  which  they  acted  in  sup- 
port of  such  interests  in  the  state  as  they  severally  afiecteo. 
For  it  was  then  thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour  by  every 
honest  means  to  advance  to  superiority  and  power  those  m 

?'our  own  sentiments  and  opinions.     This  wise  people  was 
ar  from  imagining  that  those  connexionB  had  no  tne,  and    ' 
obliged  to  no  duty ;  but  that  men  might  quit  them  with-    i 
out  shame,  upon  every  call  of  interest.     They  believed  pri-    i 
_^vate  honour  to  be  the  great  foundation  of  public  trust ;  tliat    ' 
I    friendship  was  no  mean  step  towards  patriotism ;  that  he 
who,  in  tne  common  intercourse  of  life,  showed  he  regarded    ' 
somebody  besides  himself,  when  he  came  to  act  in  a  public 
situation,  might  probably  consult  some  other  interests  than 
his  own.    Never  may  we  become ^ft«  gageg  que  leg  sagea,  as  the 
French  comedian  has  happily  expressed  it,  wiser  than  all  the 
wise  and  good  men  who  have  lived  before  us.     It  was  tlieir 
wish,  to  see  public  and  private  virtues,  not  dissonant  and 
jarring,  and  mutually  destructive,  but  harmoniously  com- 
bined, growing  out  of  one  another  in  a  noble  and  orderly 
J    gradation,  reciprocaDy  supporting  and  supported.     In  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  periods  of  our  history  this  country 
was  governed  by  a  connexion ;  I  mean  the  great  connexion  at 
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WWgs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Thpy  were  compli- 
mented upon  the  principle  of  tliie  connexion  by  a  poet  who 
was  in  high  esteem  with  them.  AddiEon,  who  knew  their 
sentimente,  could  sot  pruise  them  for  what  they  considered 
as  110  proper  subject  ofcommendittion.  As  a  poet  who  knew 
his  businesB,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for  a  thing  which  in 

Enerol  estimation  was  not  highly  reputable.     Addressing 
uself  to  Britain, 

"  Thy  r»Touritcs  fnow  not  up  by  forlune's  sport, 
Or  from  the  rrimes  or  folUee  of  a  coiirl. 
On  the  finu  basis  of  doBert.  ihey  rise, 
From  Jong'Iritrd  failli,  and  friendship's  holy  ties." 

The  Whigs  of  those  days  believed  that  the  only  proper 
method  of  rising  into  power  was  through   hard  essays  of 

ntised  friendship  and  experimented  fidelity.  At  that  time 
IS  not  imagined,  that  patriotism  was  a  bloody  idol,  which 
required  the  sacrifice  of  children  and  parents,  or  dearest  con- 
nexions in  private  life,  and  of  al]  the  virtues  that  rise  from 
those  relations.  They  were  not  of  that  ingenious  paradox- 
ical morality,  to  imagine  that  a  spirit  of  moderation  was  pro- 
perly shown  in  patiently  beanng  the  sufferings  of  ynur 
mends ;  or  that  disinterestedness  was  clearly  manifested  at 
the  expense  of  other  people's  fortune.  ',They  believed  that  no 
men  could  act  with  effect,  who  did  not  act  in  concert;  that 
no  men  could  act  in  concert,  who  did  not  act  with  confidence ; 
that  no  men  could  act  with  confidence,  who  were  not  bound 
together  by  common  opinions,  comuion  affections,  and  com- 
mon interests: 

Tlieae  wise  men,  for  auch  I  must  call  Lord  Sunderland, 
Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Somers,  and  Lord  Marlborough,  were 
too  well  principled  in  these  maxima  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  public  strength  ia  built,  to  be  blown  off  their  ground 
by  the  breath  of  every  childish  talker.  They  were  not  afraid 
that  they  should  be  called  an  ambitious  Junto  ;  or  that  their 
resolution  to  stand  or  full  together  should,  by  placemen,  he 
interpreted  into  a  scuffle  for  places.  ' 

Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promotingby  their  joint 
endeavours  the  national  interest,  upon  some  particular  prin- 
ciple in  which  they  are  all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  conceive,  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  po- 
iitics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who  refuses  to 
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ftdopt  the  meana  of  baying  tbero  reduced  into  practire.  B| 
la  the  bueitiess  of  the  speculative  pliilosopher  to  marktk 
proper  cdiIb  of  government.  It  is  the  busineas  of  the  yi&l  pa 
tician,  who  is  the  philoBopher  in  action,  to  find  out  propttl  tu 
means  towards  those  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  eSedl  Ua 
Therefore  every  honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  iatbail  ■■ 
first  purpose,  to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  the  mar 
who  hold  their  opinions  into  auch  a  condition  as  may  enaUt 
them  to  carry  their  coirmion  pkus  into  execution,  with  bUI  *1 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  state.  As  tliia  power  is  it 
tached  to  certain  Bituatione,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  Eot 
these  aituationa.  "Without  a  proscription  of  others,  they  in 
bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  nreference  in  all  thinga; 
aud  by  no  means,  for  private  considerations,  to  accept  mj 
offers  of  power  in  whicD  the  whole  body  ia  not  included ;  noi 
to  Buffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controlled,  or  to  be 
overbalanced,  in  olTice  or  in  council,  by  those  who  contradict 
the  very  fundamental  principles  oa  which  their  party  ii 
formed,  and  even  those  upon  which  every  fair  conuesioa 
must  Btaud.  Such  a  generous  contention  for  power,  on  Bnoh 
manly  and  honourable  maxims,  uill  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  mean  and  interested  struggle  for  place  aud  emolu- 
ment. The  very  style  of  such  persons  will  serve  to  discrimin- 
ate them  from  those  numberless  impostors,  who  have  de- 
luded the  ignorant  with  professiona  incompatible  with  human 
fmctice,  and  have  afterwards  incensed  them  by  practioei 
elgw  the  level  of  vulgar  rectitudei 
It  is  an  advantoge  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow  morals, 
that  their  maxima  have  a  plausible  air;  and,  on  a  cursory 
view,  appear  equal  to  first  principles.  They  are  light  and 
portable.  They  are  as  current  as  copper  coin ;  and  about 
as  valuable.  !fhey  serve  equally  the  tirst  capacities  and  the 
lowest ;  aud  they  are,  at  least,  as  nsefid  to  the  worst  men  as 
the  best.  Of  tola  stamp  is  the  cant  of  Xol  men  Imt  mea- 
tares ;  a  sort  of  charm  by  which  many  people  get  looae  from 
;very  honourable  engagement.  When  I  see  a  man  acting 
this  desidtory  and  disconnected  part,  with  as  much  detriment 
to  his  own  fortaine  as  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  any  party,  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  ne  is  right ;  but  I  am  ready  to  beheye 
he  is  in  earnest.  I  respect  virtue  in  all  its  situations ;  eveo 
vlien  it  is  ibund  in  the  unsuitable  company  of  weaknen. 
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mt  to  see  qudities,  rare  and  vnluable,  Bquandered  away 
lout  any  public  utility-  Bu.t  when  a  gentleman  with 
areat  visible  emoluments  abandona  the  party  in  which  he 
naa  long  acted,  and  telle  yon,  it  is  becauae  he  proceeda  upon 
hie  own  judgment ;  that  be  acta  on  the  merita  of  the  Beveral 
measures  as  they  arise ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  bia 
own  conecience,  and  not  that  of  others ;  he  gives  reasons 
which  it  is  impoaaible  to  controvert,  and  discovera  a  character 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  What  shall  we  think  of 
him  who  never  differed  from  a  certain  set  of  men  iintil  the 
moment  tbey  lost  their  power,  and  who  never  agreed  with 
them  in  a  aingle  inatanee  afterwards  ?  "Would  not  such  a 
coincidence  of  interest  and  opinion  be  rather  fortunate  ? 
Would  it  not  be  an  estraordinary  cast  upon  the  dice,  that  a 
man'a  connexions  should  degenerate  into  faction,  precisely  at 
the  critical  moment  when  they  lose  their  power,  or  he  ao- 
cepta  a  place  ?  When  people  desert  their  connexions,  the 
desertion  is  a  manifeat,/aci,  upon  which  a  direct  simple  issue 
lies,  triable  by  plain  men.  Whether  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment be  right  or  wrong,  is  no  matter  of/act,  but  a  mere  affair 
of  opinion,  on  which  men  may,  as  they  do,  dispute  and 
wrangle  without  end.  But  whether  the  individual  thinks 
the  measure  right  or  wrong,  is  a  point  at  still  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  reach  of  all  human  decision,  It  is  tlierefore 
very  convenient  to  politicians,  not  to  put  the  judgment 
of  their  conduct  on  overt-acts,  cognizable  in  any  ordinary 
court,  but  upon  such  matter  as  can  be  triable  only  in  that 
secret  tribunal,  where  they  are  sure  of  being  heard  with 
favour,  or  where  at  worst  the  sentence  will  be  only  private 
whipping. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  wish  to  find  no  aubatanee  in  a 
doctrine  which  haa  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  test  of  character 
ae  deduced  from  conduct.  He  will  therefore  excuse  my  add- 
ing something  more,  towards  the  further  clearing  up  a  point, 
which  the  great  convenience  of  obscurity  to  dishonesty  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  some  degree  of  darkness  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  connexion,  these 
politicians  suppose  it  a  necesaarj  incident  to  it,  that  you  are 
blindly  to  follow  the  opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direct 
opposition  to  your  own  clear  ideaa;  a  degree  of  servitude 
that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought  of  submittia^ 
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to  i  and  Buch  as,  I  believe,  no  connexions  {eic«pt  some  court 
factions)  ever  could  be  eo  sunBcleeely  tyraunicul  ob  to  impose, 
Men  thinking  freely,  will,  lu  purticular  inBtancea,  think  d(& 
ferently.  But  atili  as  the  greater  part  of  the  meHsurea  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  public  butnness  are  related  to,  or  de- 
pendent on,  BOOie  great  leaJinq  general  principles  in  ffosem- 
ptaat,  a  man  must  be  peculiarly  unfortunute  in  the  choice  of 
hia  political  company  if  he  doee  not  agree  with  them  at  least 
nine  times  in  ten.  If  he  does  not  concur  in  tlieee  general 
principles  upon  which  the  pnrt^  is  founded,  and  which  ne- 
ceBsarily  draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their  application,  he  on^t 
fi^in  the  beginning  to  have  chosen  some  other,  more  con- 
fonnablo  to  his  opinions.  Wlieu  the  question  is  in  its  na- 
ture doubtful,  or  not  very  material,  the  modesty  which 
becomes  an  individual,  and  (in  spite  of  our  court  moralista) 
that  partiality  which  becomes  a  well-chofm  friendship,  vriU 
frequently  bring  on  an  acquiescence  in  the  general  sentiment. 
Thus  the  disagreement  will  naturally  be  rare  ;  it  will  be  only 
enough  to  indulge  freedom,  without  violating  concord,  or 
disturbing  arrangement.  And  this  is  all  that  ever  was  re- 
quired for  a  character  of  the  greatest  uniformity  and  steadi* 
nesB  in  connesion.  How  men  caa  proceed  without  any  con- 
nexion at  all,  is  to  me  utterly  incomprehensible.  Of  vhat 
sort  of  materials  must  that  man  be  made,  how  must  he  be 
tempered  and  put  together,  who  can  sit  whole  years  in  par- 
liament, with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow-citizens^ 
amidst  the  storm  of  such  tempestuous  passions,  iu  the  sharp 
couflict  of  so  many  wits,  and  tempers,  and  characters,  in  the 
agitation  of  such  mighty  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  such 
vast  and  ponderous  interests,  without  seeing  any  one  sort  of 
men,  whose  character,  conduct,  or  disposition,  would  lead 
him  to  associate  himself  with  them,  to  aid  and  be  aided,  in 
any  one  system  of  public  utility  ? 

I  remember  an  old  scholastic  aphorism,  which  says,  "  that 
the  mall  who  lives  wholly  detaclied  from  others,  must  be 
either  an  angel  or  a  devil."  When  I  see  in  any  of  these 
detached  gentlemen  of  our  times  the  angelic  purity,  power, 
and  beneficence,  I  shall  admit  them  to  be  angels.  In  the 
mean  time  we  are  born  only  to  be  men.  We  shall  do  enough 
if  we  form  ourselves  to  be  good  ones.  It  is  tlierefore  our 
buBineas  carefully  to  cultivnte  in  our  miudo,  to  rear  to  tb« 
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most  perfect  vigour  and  maturitj-,  every  sort  of  eenorauB  and 
honeat  feeling  that  Iwloiigs  to  our  nature.  To  brin^  the 
diapoHitiona  that  are  lovelj  in  private  life  into  the  service 
and  conduct  of  tlie  commonwealth  ;  so  to  be  patriots,  as  not 
to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate  friendaliips,  and 
to  incur  enmities.  To  have  both  strong,  but  both  selected  : 
in  the  one,  to  be  placable ;  in  the  other,  immoveable.  To 
model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and  our  situation.  To 
be  fully  persuaded,  that  all  virtue  which  is  impracticable  is 
spurious ;  and  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  iaults 
in  a  course  which  leads  us  to  act  with  effect  ami  energy,  than 
to  loiter  out  our  davs  witliout  blame  and  without  use.  Public 
life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  energy  ;  he  trespasses  against 
Lie  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  goes 
over  to  the  eaeaiy. 

There  ia,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.  It  ia  not  every 
conjuncture  which  calls  with  equal  force  upon  the  activity 
of  Donest  men ;  but  critical  exigencies  now  and  then  arise ; 
and  I  am  njistaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them.  '  Men  will 
see  the  necessity  of  honest  combination ;  but  they  may  see 
it  when  it  is  too  late.  They  may  embody,  when  it  wfll  be 
ruinous  to  themselves,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country  ; 
when,  for  want  of  such  a  timely  union  aa  may  enable  them 
to  oppose  in  favour  of  the  laws,  with  the  laws  on  their  side, 
they  may  at  length  findthemselvesunderthenecessity  of  con- 
spiring, instead  of  consulting.  Tlie  law,  for  which  they  stand, 
maT  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  bitterest  enemies ; 
and  they  will  be  cast,  at  length,  iuto  that  miserable  alterna- 
tive, between  slavery  and  civil  confusion,  which  no  good  man 
can  look  upon  without  horror ;  an  alternative  in  which  it  is 
impossible  he  should  take  either  part,  with  a  conscience  per- 
fectly at  repose.  To  keep  that  situation  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse at  the  utmost  distance  is,  therefore,  our  first  obligation. 
Early  activity  may  prevent  late  aud  fruitless  violence.  As 
yet  we  work  in  the  light.  The  scheme  of  the  enemies  of 
public  tranquillity  has  disarranged,  it  has  not  destroyed  us. 

If  the  reader  believes  that  there  really  exists  such  a 
faction  as  I  have  described ;  a  faction  ruling  by  the  private 
inclinations  of  a  court,  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  this  faction,  whilst  it  pursues  a  scheme  for 
undermining  all  the  foundatioua  of  our  freedom,  weaken!. 
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(for  the  present  at  least)  all  the  powers  of  eiecutoi 
ment,  rendering  us  abroad  contemptible,  and  at  home  dis- 
tracted ;  he  will  believe  also,  tbat  nothing  but  a  firm  com- 
bination of  public  men  againat  tbis  body,  and  that,  too, 
supported  by  the  bearty  concurrence  of  the  people  at  large, 
can  possibly  get  the  better  of  it.  The  people  will  see  the 
necessity  of  restoring  public  men  to  an  attention  to  tbe 
public  opinion,  and  of  restoring  the  constitution  to  its  ori- 
ginal principles.  Above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  keep  the 
I  House  of  Commons  from  assuming  a  character  which  does 
not  belong  to  it.  The^  will  endeavour  to  keep  that  House, 
for  its  existence,  for  its  powers,  and  its  privileges,  as  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  and  as  dependent  upon  themselves, 
aa  possible.  This  servitude  is  to  a  House  of  Commons  (like 
obedience  to  tbe  Divine  law)  "  perfect  freedom."  For  il 
they  once  quit  tbis  natural,  rational,  and  liberal  obedience, 
having  deserted  the  only  proper  foundation  of  their  power, 
they  must  seek  a  support  in  an  abject  and  unnatural  depend- 
ence somewhere  else.  When,  through  the  medium  of  this 
just  connexion  with  their  constituents,  the  genuine  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  restored,  it  will  begin  to  think 
of  easting  from  it,  with  scorn,  as  badges  of  servility,  aU.  tbe 
false  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  with  which  it  has  oeen,  for 
some  time,  disgraced.  It  will  begin  to  think  of  its  old  office 
of  CoBTKOL.  It  will  not  suffer  that  last  of  erils  to  predo- 
minate in  the  eountty ;  men  without  popular  confidence, 
public  opinion,  natural  connexion,  or  mutual  trust,  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  government. 

"When  they  have  learned  this  lesson  themselves,  they  will 
be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  court,  tbat  it  is  tbe  true  in- 
terest of  tbe  prince  to  have  but  one  administration ;  and 
that  one  composed  of  those  who  recommend  themselves  to 
their  sovereign  through  the  opinion  of  their  country,  and 
:iot  by  their  obaeijuiousnesa  to  a  favourite.  Such  men  will 
ierve  their  sovereign  with  affection  and  fidelity ;  because  his 
choice  of  them,  upon  such  principles,  ia  a  compliment  to 
their  virtue.  They  will  be  able  to  serve  him  effectually ; 
because  they  will  add  the  weight  of  tbe  country  to  tbe  force 
of  the  executory  power.  They  will  be  able  to  serve  their 
king  with  dignity ;  because  they  will  never  abuse  his  name  to 
the  gratification  of  their  private  spleen  or  avarice.     HhiE, 
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with  allowances  for  human  frailtjr,  ma^  prohabhr  be  the 
general  character  of  a  ministry,  which  thinks  itself  account* 
able  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons thinks  itself  accountable  to  its  constituents.  If  other 
ideas  should  prevail,  things  must  remain  in  their  present 
confusion ;  until  they  are  hurried  into  all  the  rage  of  civil 
violence ;  or  until  they  sink  into  the  dead  repose  of  de»- 
potiam* 
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Tewatton ;  and  tte  desire  of  hai'ing  it  printed  was  last  summCT 
very  general.  The  means  oi'  gratiijing  the  piiblic  curiosity 
were  obligingly  furnished  from  the  notes  of  some  gentletuen, 
members  of  the  last  pfirliametit. 

Thifl  piece  has  been  for  some  months  ready  for  the  prees. 
But  a  delicacy,  possibly  over-scrupulous,  baa  delayed  the 
publication  to  this  time.  The  frieuits  of  administration  have 
been  used  to  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  tb^r 
measures  in  America  to  the  writings  published  in  England. 
The  editor  of  this  speech  kept  it  back,  until  all  the  itieasurea 
of  government  have  had  their  full  operation,  and  can  be  no 
longer  affected,  if  ever  they  could  have  been  affected,  by  any 
puMi  cation. 

Most  readers  will  recollect  tho  uncommon  pains  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Hesaion  of  the  last  parliament,  and 
indeed  during  the  whole  course  of  it,  to  asperse  the  charao 
tera,  and  decry  the  measures,  of  fliose  who  were  supposed  to 
be  friends  to  America ;  in  order  to  weaken  the  effect  of  their 
opposition  to  the  acts  of  rigour  then  preparing  against  the 
coioniefl.  The  speech  contains  a  full  refutation  of  the  chargea 
ftgainst  that  party  with  which  Mr.  Burke  has  all  along  acted. 
In  doing  this,  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the  effects  of  all  the 
■chemes  which  have  been  successively  adopted  in  the  govetn- 
meut  of  the  plantations.  The  subject  is  interesting;  the 
matters  of  in  formation  various,  and  important ;  and  the  pub- 
lication at  this  time,  the  editor  hopes,  will  uot  be  thought 
luueoaoDable. 
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DuEiNG  the  laat  Beaaion  of  t>ie  laet  parliameDt,  on  the  19tli 
of  April,  1774,  Mr.  Eose  Fuller,  member  for  Eye,  made  the 
foLowing  motion ;  That  an  act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reigii  of  his  preseiit  Miyeaty,  intituled,  "  An  net  for 
granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonieB  and  plantations 
m  America ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of  customa 
upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom  of  coffee  imd  cocoa 
nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations ;  for 
discontinuing  tbe  drawbacks  payable  on  china  earthen  ware 
exported  to  America ;  and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations;"  might  be  read. 

And  the  same  oeing  read  accordingly ;  he  moved, "  That 
this  House  will,  upon  this  day  sevennight,  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  weight  upon  tea,  payable  in  all 
his  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  imposed  by  the  said  act ; 
aoi  also  the  appropriation  of  the  said  duty." 

On  this  latter  motion  a  warm  and  interesting  debate  arose, 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke  as  follows : 

Sib, 

I  agree  with  the  hononrohle  gentleman'  who  spoke  last, 
that  this  subject  is  not  new  in  this  House.  Very  disagreeably 
to  this  House,  very  unfortunately  to  this  nation,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  whole  empire,  no  topic  has  been 
more  familiar  to  us.  Nomine  long  years,  session  after  session, 
we  have  been  lashed  round  and  round  this  miserable  circle  of 
occasional  ai^uments  and  temporary  expedients.  I  am  sure 
our  heads  must  turn,  and  our  stomachs  nauseate  with  tliem. 
"We  have  had  them  in  every  shape ;  we  have  looked  at  them 
in  every  point  of  view.     Invention  is  exhausted ;  reasou  is 

'  Chailea  Wolfrau  Comwkll,  Esq.,  latel]'  BLppointed  one  of  the  Iirdi  if 
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fatigued;  eiperience  lias  given  judgment;  but  obstinacy U 
not  yet  conquered. 

The  honourable  gentlemim  has  made  one  endeavour  mors 
to  divereify  the  form  of  thia  diagustiog  argiiroent.  He  has 
thrown  out  a  speech  composed  almost  entirely  of  challenges. 
Challenges  are  serious  thmgs ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  pr* 
dence  as  well  aa  resolution,  1  dare  say  he  has  very  well 
weighed  those  challenges  before  he  delivered  them.  I  had 
long  the  happiness  to  sit  at  the  same  side  of  the  House,  and 
to  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  on  all  the  Americui 

guestions.  My  sentiments,  1  am  sure,  are  well  known  to 
ira ;  and  I  thought  I  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  witii 
his.  Though  I  find  myself  mistaken,  he  will  still  permit  me 
to  use  the  privilege  of  an  old  friendship  ;  he  will  permit 
to  apply  myself  to  the  House  under  the  sanction  of  hia 
thonty;  and,  on  the  various  grounds  he  has  measured  out,  to 
submit  to  you  the  poor  opinions  which  I  have  formed  upon  a 
matter  of  importance  enough  to  demand  the  fullest  consider* 
ation  I  could  bestow  upon  it. 

He  has  stated  to  the  House  two  grounds  of  deliberation '., 
one  narrow  and  simple,  and  merely  confined  to  the  questioii 
on  your  paper:  the  other  more  large  and  more  complicatedj 
compreheniiing  the  whole  series  of  the  pnrliamentair  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  America,  their  causes,  and  their  con- 
Bequenees.     With  regard  to  the  latter  ground,  he  states  it  a> 
UBclcBB,  and  thinks  it  may  he  even  dangerous,  to  enter  into 
BO  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry.     Tet,  to  my  surprise,  he  had 
hardly  laid  down  this  restrictive  proposition,  to  which  hia  au- 
thority would  have  given  so  much  weight,  when  directly,  and 
with  the  same  authority,  he  condemns  it;  and  declarea  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  most  ample  histori- 
ml  detail.     His  zeal  has  thrown  him  a  little  out  of  his  uaual 
accuracy.     In  this  perplexity  what  shall  we  do.  Sir,  who  are 
willing  to  submit  to  the  law  he  gives  us  ?     He  hna  reprobated    ■ 
in  one  part  of  hia  speech  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  debata  ■ 
in  the  other ;  and,  after  narrowing  the  ground  for  all  those  I 
who  are  to  speak  after  him,  he  t^es  an  escuraion  himself  I 
aa  unbounded  aa  the  subject  and  the  extent  of  his  great  | 
abilities.  I 

Sir,  when  I  cannot  obey  all  liis  laws,  I  will  do  the  beat  I  |l 
MB,     I  will  endeavour  to  obey  such  of  them  as  have  th«   | 
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Bonction  of  his  example ;  and  to  stick  to  that  rule,  which, 
though  not  consistent  with  the  other,  ia  the  moat  rationaL 
He  was  certainly  in  the  right  when  he  took  the  matter 
largely,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  agree  with  him  in  hia 
censure  of  hia  own  cooduct.  It  ia  not,  he  will  give  me  leave 
to  say,  either  UBelesa  or  dangerous.  He  asaerta,  that  retro- 
spect is  not  wise ;  and  the  proper,  the  only  proper,  subject  of 
inquiry,  is  "not  how  we  got  ioto  this  difficulty,  but  how  we 
are  to  get  out  of  it."  In  other  words,  we  are,  according  t* 
him,  to  eonsult  our  invention,  and  to  reject  our  experience. 
The  mode  of  deliberation  he  recommends  ia  diainctricaliy 
opposite  to  every  rule  of  reason  and  every  principle  of  good  | 
seuse  establiahed  amongst  mankind.  For  that  aenae  and  - 
that  reason  I  have  always  underatood  absolutely  to  prescribe, 
whenever  we  are  involved  in  difficuUies  from  the  measures  wa 
have  pursued,  that  we  ahould  take  a  atrict  review  of  thoae 
meaeurea,  in  order  to  correct  our  errors,  if  they  should  he 
corrigible  ;  or  at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniformity  in  miachief, 
and  the  unpitied  calamity  of  being  repeatedly  caught  in  the 

Sir,  1  will  freely  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  in  hia 
historical  diacusaion,  without  the  leaat  management  for  men 
ormeaaureSjfurt'nerthanaatheyshall  seem  to  me  to  deserve  it. 
But  before  I  go  into  that  large  consideration,  because  I  would 
omit  nothing  that  can  give  the  House  satjal'action,  I  wish  to 
tread  the  narrow  ground  to  which  alone  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  one  part  of  his  speech,  has  so  strictly  confined  us.  . 
He  desires  to  know,  wliether,  if  we  were  to  repeal  this  tax,  1 
agreeably  to  the  propoaition  of  the  honourable  gentleman  *' 
I  who  made  the  motion,  the  Americana  would  not  take  post 
'  on  thia  concession,  in  order  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the 
I  nest  body  of  taxes ;  and  whether  they  would  not  call  for  a; 
wfepeal  of  the  duty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  they  do  now  for  the! 
Enpeal  of  the  duty  rm  tea?  Sir,  I  can  give  no  security  on  thiar 
■meet.  But  I  will  do  all  that  I  can,  and  all  that  con  ho' 
^^Bv  demanded.  To  the  experieN-ce  which  the  honourable 
HHftlemnn  reprobates  in  one  instant,  and  reverts  to  in  the 
■Bext  J  to  that  experience,  without  the  leaat  wavering  or 
hesitation  on  my  part,  I  steadily  appeal ;  and  would  to  God 
there  was  no  other  arbiter  to  decide  on  the  vote  with  which 
'  tjie  HousQ  ia  to  conclude  this  day. 
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When  parliftment  repealed  the  Btaiup  act  in  the  year  176(i 
1  affirm,  first,  that  the  Americans  .cli(i_^gLJD-t«»nBequence  at 

J  this  measure  call  upon  you  to  give  up  the  former  parlil> 
^  mentary  revenue  which  subaisted  in  that  country ;  or  evn 

<  any  one  of  the  articles  which  compose  it.     I  affirm  also,  thtf 
_  when,  departing  from  the  maxima  of  that  repeal,  y^iLieiisBJ 

.'V'the  scheme  of  taxation,  and  thereby  filled  the  minde  of  tbi 
'colouiats  with  new  jealousy,  and  all  sorts  of  apprebenaiooi^ 
then  it  was  that  they  quarrelled  with  the  old  taiea,  as  wA 
as  the  new ;  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they  quostiofr 
ed  alt  the  parts  of  your  legislative  power ;  and  by  Ibe  batttdf 
of  such  qucstiouB  have  shaken  the  solid  structure  of  tiiis  en* 
pi  re  to  its  deepest  foundations. 

Of  those  two  propositions  I  shall,  before  I  have  done,  giw 
such  convincing,  such  damning  proof,  that  however  the  con* 
trary  may  be  whispered  in  circles,  or  bawled  in  newspaper^ 
they  never  more  will  dare  to  raise  their  voices  in  this  Hoqw. 
I  speak  with  great  confidence.  I  have  reason  for  it.  Hit 
ministers  are  with  me.  They  at  least  are  convinced  that  tht 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  not,  and  tl>at  no  repeal  emx  haf^ 
the  consequences  which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  d» 
fends  their  measures  is  so  much  alarmed  at.  To  their  cona 
duet  I  refer  him  for  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  objection,  t 
carry  my  proof  irresistibly  into  the  very  body  of  both  ministtV 
and  parliament ;  not  on  any  general  reasoning  growing  oilt 
of  collateral  matter,  but  on  the  conduct  of  the  honourablt 
gentleman's  ministerial  friends  on  the  new  revenue  itself. 

The  act  of  1767,  which  grants  this  tea  duty,  sets  forth  ia 
its  preamble,  that  it  was  expedient  to  raise  a  revenue 
America,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  there, 
well  aa  for  purposes  still  more  eitensive.  To  this  support 
the  act  assigns  six  branches  of  duties.  About  two  y^&rs 
after  this  act  passed,  the  ministry,  I  mean  the  present 
ministry,  thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  five  of  the  duties, 
and  to  leave  (for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves)  only  the 

'  sixth  standing.  Suppose  any  person,  at  the  time  of  that  re- 
peal, had  thus  addressed  the  minister:'  "Condemning,  aayoa 
no,  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  why  do  you  venture  to  repeal 
the  duties  upou  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours  ?  Let  yoaC 
pretence  for  the  repeal  be  what  it  will,  are  you  not  tharoug}iAr 
'  t^ord  Morlh,  Iben  chaaceUor  ol  Uu  exchefi 
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aoovinced,  that  your  conoeBsiona  will  produce,  not  aatiafaction, 
but  inaolenee,  in  the  Americans  ;  and  that  the  giving  up  these 
taxes  will  neeesBitate  the  giving  up  of  all  the  rest?"  Thia 
objection  was  as  palpable  then  as  it  ia  now;  and  it  was  aa 

f>od  for  preserving  the  five  duties  as  for  retaining  the  sixth. 
esides,  the  miniater  will  recollect,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  had  but  just  preceded  his  repeal ;  and  the  ill  policy 
of  that  meaaure,  (had  it  been  so  impolitic  aa  it  has  been  re- 
presented,) and  the  mischiefs  it  produced,  were  quite  recent. 
Upon  the  principles  therefore  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  minister  himself,  the  minister  haa 
nothing  at  all  to  answer.  He  stands  condemned  by  himself, 
and  by  all  his  associates  old  and  new,  as  a  destroyer,  in  the 
first  trust  of  finance,  of  the  revenues ;  and  in  the  firat  rank 
of  honour,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  dignity  of  his  country, 

Most  men,  especially  great  men,  do  not  always  know  their 
well-wishers.  I  come  to  rescue  that  noble  lord  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  he  calls  his  friends  ;  and  even  out  of  his  own. 
J  will  do  him  the  justice  he  ia  denied  at  home.  He  has  not 
been  this  wicked  or  imprudent  man.  He  knew  that  a  re- 
peal bad  no  tendency  to  produce  the  mischiefs  which  give 
80  much  alarm  to  his  honourable  friend.  His  work  was  not 
bad  in  its  principle,  but  imperfect  in  its  execution ;  and  the 
motion  on  your  paper  presses  him  only  to  complete  a  proper 
plan,  which,  by  some  unfortunate  and  unaccountable  error, 
he  had  left  unfinished. 

I  hope.  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  apoke  laat,  is 
thoroughly  satisfied,  and  satisfied  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
miniatry  on  their  own  favourite  act,  that  liis  fears  from  a 
Tepei^  are  groundless.  If  be  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the 
noble  lord  who  sits  by  him,  to  settle  the  matter,  os  welt  aa 
they  can,  together ;  for  if  the  repeal  of  American  taxes  de- 
stroya  all  our  government  in  America — He  is  the  man  !^ 
and  he  is  the  worst  of  aU  the  repealers,  because  he  ia  the  last. 

But  I  hear  it  rung  continually  in  my  ears,  now  and  form- 
erly,— "  the  preamble  !  what  will  become  of  the  preamble, 
if  you  repeal  thia  tax  P  " — I  am  sorry  fco  be  compelled  so 
enea  to  expose  the  calamities  and  disgraces  of  parliament. 
The  preamble  of  this  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands,  has  the 
Ko  direct  given  to  it  by  the  provisionary  part  of  the  act;  if 
fliat  oaQ  he  called  provisionary  which  makes  no  proviaiiHL  j 
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I  sboDld  be  afraid  to  express  myself  in  this  manner,  cspecisllf 
in  '.'20  face  of  auch  a  lormidable  array  of  abUity  as  is  no* 
drawn  up  before  me,  coniposed  of  the  ancient  honsehohi 
troops  of  that  aide  of  the  HouBe,  and  the  new  recruits  &oa 
this,  if  the  matter  were  not  clear  and  indisputable.  K^othintt' 
liut  truth  could  give  me  this  firmness ;  but  plain  truth  um 
clear  evidence  can  be  beat  down  by  no  ability.  The  cleik: 
will  be  so  good  as  to  turn  to  the  act,  and  to  read  this  faTOio^ 
ite  preamble : 

Whereat  it  i»  expedient  that  a  revenue  shovlii  be  raited  tl 
yoar  Majetty'i  dommioaa  in  America,  far  maJcinff  a  more  c^ 
tuin  and  adequate  provision  for  de/raying  the  charge  af  ^ 
administration  of  justice,  and  support  of  civil  govemmraiti 
III  *ueh  prooineet  tehcre  it  shall  be  found  necegsartf  ;  and  to- 
wards  fiither  defraying  the  expemet  of  defending,  protecting 
and  securing  the  said  dominions. 

Tou  have  heard  this  pouipous  performance.  Now  when 
is  the  revenue  which  is  to  do  aU  these  mighty  things  ?  Fivfr 
siitha  repealed — abandoned — sunk — gone — lost  for  ever. 
Does  the  poor  solitary  tea  duty  support  the  purposes  of  thii 
preamble  P  Is  not  the  supply  there  stated  as  efiectuallj 
abandoned  as  if  the  tea  duty  bad  perished  in  the  general 
wreck  ?  Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  precious  mockery — a  pre- 
amble without  an  act — taxes  granted  in  order  to  be  repealed 
— and  the  reasons  of  the  grant  still  carefidly  kept  up !  This 
is  raising  a  revenue  in  America!  This  is  preserving  digmty 
iu  England!  If  you  repeal  this  tax  in  compliance  witn  tha 
motion,  1  readily  admit  that  you  lose  this  fair  preamblo. 
Estimat«  your  loss  in  it.  The  object  of  the  act  is  gone  al- 
ready ;  and  all  you  suffer  is  the  purging  the  statute-book  a( 
the  opprobrium  of  an  empty,  absurd,  and  ialse  recital. 

It  nas  been  said  again  and  again,  that  the  five  taxea 
repealed  on  commercial  principles.  It  is  so  said  in.  the  pnpw 
in  my  hand ; '  a  paper  which  I  constantly  carry  aboutf 
which  I  have  often  used,  and  shall  olVen  use  again,  yfiat 
is  got  by  this  paltry  pretence  of  commercial  principles  fi 

know  not :  for  if  your  government  in  America  "  ■" — ' ' 

by  the  repeal  of  ta^es,  it  is  of  no  consequence  upon 
ideas  the  repeal  is  grounded.    liepeal  this  tax  too  upon 

'  Lord  HLllsborougli'ii  circular  letter  lo  (he  goTemors  of  Ihe  co 
ig  Uie  repeal  of  maae  ui  lbs  duiics  laid  in  the  Mt  of  1767, 
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Inercial  principles  if  you  please.  These  principles  will  sen-e 
ae  well  now  aa  they  did  formerly.  But  you  know  that,  either 
jour  objection  to  a  repeal  from  these  supposed  consequence* 
haa  no  validity,  or  that  thie  pretence  never  could  remove  it. 
This  commercial  motive  never  waa  believed  by  any  man, 
either  in  America,  which  this  letter  is  meant  to  soothe,  or  in 
England,  which  it  is  meant  to  deceive.  It  was  impossible  it 
should.  Because  every  man,  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  detail  of  commerce,  must  know,  that  several  of  the 
articles  on  which  the  tax  was  repealed,  were  fitter  objects  of 
duties  than  almost  any  other  articles  that  could  possibly  bo/ 
chosen  ;  without  comparison  more  so  than  the  tea  that  wai^ 
left  taxed ;  aa  infinitely  less  liable  to  be  eluded  bv  contra- 
band. The  tai  upon  red  and  white  lead  was  of  this  nature] 
Tou  have,  in  this  kingdoni,  an  advantage  in  lead,  that  amonntaj 
to  a  monopoly.  When  you  find  yourself  in  this  aituation  o^ 
advantage,  you  sometimes  venture  t-o  tax  even  your  own 
export.  Tou  did  so  soon  after  the  last  war ;  when,  upon 
this  principle,  you  ventured  to  impose  a  duty  on  coals.  In 
all  the  articles  of  American  contraband  trade,  who  ever  heard 
of  the  smuggling  of  red  lead  and  white  lead  ?  Tou  might, 
therefore,  well  enough,  without  danger  of  contraband,  and 
without  injury  to  commerce,  (if  this  were  the  whole  con- 
sideration,) have  tajed  these  commodities.  The  same  may 
be  Bdid  of  glass.  Besides,  some  of  the  things  tased  were  so 
trivial,  that  the  loss  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  their  utter 
annihilation  out  of  American  commerce,  would  hai'e  been 
comparatively  as  nothing.  But  is  the  article  of  tea  such  an 
object  in  the  trade  of  England,  as  not  to  be  felt,  or  felt  but 
ilightly,  like  white  lead  and  red  lead,  and  painters'  colours  ? 
Tea  is  an  object  of  far  other  importance.  Tea  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  object,  taking  it  with  its  necessary  con- 
nexions, of  any  in  the  mighty  circle  of  our  commere-e.  If 
commercial  principles  had  been  the  true  motives  to  the  re- 
peal, or  had  they  been  at  all  attended  to,  tea  would  have  been 
the  last  article  we  should  have  left  taxed  for  a  subject  of  | 
controversy. 

Sir,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  consideration  ;  but  nothing  in  the 
world  can  read  so  awful  and  so  instructive  a  lesson,  as  the 
conduct  of  ministry  in  this  business,  upon  the  mischief  of 
not  having  large  and  liberal  ideaain  tho  management  of  gn«^ 
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lilHirB.  Never  have  tte  aervanta  of  the  state  looked  at  thl 
whole  of  your  complicated  interests  in  one  connected  view. 
They  have  taken  things  bv  bita  and  scraps,  some  at  out 
time  and  one  pretence,  ana  some  at  another,  juet  as  thef 
pressed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  their  relations  or  dfr 
pendencies.  They  never  had  any  kind  of  syBtem,  right  at 
wrong;  but  only  invented  occasionally  some  miserable  tale 
for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties,  into 
which  they  had  proudly  strutted.  And  they  were  put  to  all 
these  shifts  and  devices,  full  of  meanness  and  fullof  mischieli 
in  order  to  pilfer  piece-meal  a  repeal  of  an  act,  which  thej 
had  not  the  generous  courage,  when  they  found  and  felt  their 
error,  honourably  and  fairly  to  disclaim.  By  such  manage' 
ment,  by  the  irresistible  operation  of  feeble  councils,  so  palti^ 
a  sum  ae  throe-pence  in  the  eyes  of  a  financier,  so  insignificant 
an  article  as  tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  have  ahaken 
the  piUara  of  a  commercial  empire  that  circled  the  whole 

Do  you  forget  thnt,  in  the  very  last  year,  you  stood  on  the 
precipice  of  general  bankruptcy  P  Your  danger  was  indeed 
great.  You  were  distressed  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  ;  and  you  well  know  what  sort  of  things  are  in- 
volved in  the  comprehensive  energy  of  that  significant  appel- 
lation. I  am  not  called  upon  to  enlarge  to  you  oo  that 
danger,  which  you  thought  proper  yourselves  to  aggravate, 
and  to  display  to  the  world  with  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet 
declamation.     The  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades, 

I  and  the  possession  of  imperial  revenues,  had  brought  you  I 
to  the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  Such  was  your  repr©-  ' 
sentation — such,  in  some  measure,  was  your  case.  The  vent 
of  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  tliis  commodity,  now  locked  up 
by  the  operation  of  an  injudicious  tai,  and  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  company,  would  have  prevented  all  this 
distress,  and  all  that  scries  of  desperate  measures  which  yoa 
thought  yourselves  obliged  to  take  in  consequence  of  it. 
America  would  have  furnished  that  veut,  which  no  other  part 
'  of  the  world  can  furnish  but  America ;  where  tea  is  next 
to  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  where  tlie  demand  grows  upon 
the  supply.  I  hope  oiu-  dear-bought  East  India  comiaitteea 
have  done  us  at  least  so  much  good,  as  to  let  us  know,  that, 
without  a  more  extensii  e  sale  of  that  article,  our  "Saat  India 
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levenueaandat'quisitioiiBcaii  Lave  no  certain  conneiion  witt 
this  countiy.  It  ib  through  the  American  trade  of  tea  that 
your  East  India  conquesta  are  to  be  prevented  from  cruahing 
you  with  their  burthen.  They  are  ponderous  indeed;  ana 
:'xhey  must  have  that  great  country  to  lean  upon,  or  they 
tumble  upon  your  head.  It  is  the  same  follv  tbat  bos  lost 
you  at  onc'e  the  benefit  of  the  west  and  of  the  eaat.  This 
folly  has  thrown  open  folding-doors  to  contraband  ;  and  will 
be  the  means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  your  coloniea 
to  every  nation  but  jouraelveB.  Never  did  a  people  suffer  so 
much  for  the  empty  words  of  a  preamble.  It  must  be  given 
op.  For  on  what  principle  does  it  stand  ?  This  famous  re- 
venue stands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the  debate,  as  a  description 
of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the  compreheDsive  (but 
too  comprehensive)  vocabulary  of  financ& — apreamhulary  tax. 
31  is  indeed  a  tax  of  sophistry,  a  tax  of  pedantry,  a,  tai  of 
^putation,  a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  for  anything 
imt  benefit  to  the  impoaers,  or  eatisfaction  to  the  subject. 

Well !  but  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  will  force  the  colonists 
to  take  the  teas.  Tou  will  force  them  P  Has  seven  years' 
struggle  been  yet  able  to  force  them  ?  0  but  it  seems  "  we 
are  in  the  right.  The  tax  is  trifling — in  effect  it  is  rather  an 
exoneration  than  an  imposition  ;  three-fourths  of  the  duty 
•formerly  payable  on  teas  exported  to  America  is  taken  oft ; 
the  place  of  collection  is  only  shifted ;  instead  of  the  reten- 
tion of  a  shilling  frora  the  drawback  here,  it  ia  three-pence 
custom  paid  in  America."  All  this.  Sir,  ia  very  true.  But 
this  is  the  very  folly  and  mischief  of  the  act.  Incredible  aa 
it  may  seem,  you  know  that  you  have  deliberately  thrown 
away  a  large  duty  which  you  held  secure  and  quiet  in  your 
hands,  for  the  Tain  hope  of  getting  one  three-fourths  Jess, 
through  every  hazard,  turough  certain  litigation,  and  possibly 
through  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  paper  and  glass, 
imposed  by  the  same  act,  was  exactly  in  the  same  spirit. 
There  are  heavy  excises  on  those  articles  when  used  in  Eng- 
land. On  export,  these  excises  are  drawn  back.  But  instead 
of  withholding  the  drawback,  which  might  have  been  done, 
with  ease,  without  charge,  without  possibility  of  smuggling ; 
and  instead  of  applying  the  money  (money  already  m  youp 
Iwade)  according  to  your  pleasure,  you  began  your  operatiooa 
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in  finance  by  flinging  nway  your  revenue ;  you  allowed  the 
whole  drawDack  on  eiport,  aud  then  you  L-harged  the  duty, 
(which  you  had  before  discharged,)  payable  in  the  coloniei; 
where  it  was  eertain  the  coUectionwoulddevouritto  the  bone, 
if  any  revenue  were  ever  Buffered  to  be  collected  at  all.  One 
apirit  nervadee  and  animates  the  whole  mass. 

Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more  iuet  alarm  to  Ainerici> 
than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain  high-road  of  finance,  and 

I  give  up  your  moat  certain  revenues  and  your  clearest  interestei 
merely  for  the  sake  of  insultiug  your  colonies  P  NomanevM 
doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition 
of  three-pence.  But  no  commodity  wiU  bear  three-pence,  M 
will  bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feelings  of  men  are  irri- 
tated, and  two  millions  of  people  are  resolved  not  to  pay< 
The  feelings  of  the  colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings  d 
Great  Britain.  Theirs  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Hampden  when  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty  ehih 
lings.  Would  twentv  ehillings  have  ruined  Mr.  liampdea'i 
fortune  ?  No !  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on 
the  principle  it  was  demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave. 
It  ia  the  weight  of  that  preamble,  of  which  you  ore  so  fond, 
and  not  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the  Americana  are  ua> 
able  and  unwilling  to  bear. 

It  is  then,  Sir,  upon  the  principle  of  this  measure,  and  no- 

\  thing  else,  that  we  are  at  iesue.  It  is  a  principle  of  political 
expediency.  Your  act  of  1767  asserts,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  raise  a  revenue  in  America ;  your  act  of  1769,  which  taka 
away  that  revenue,  contradicts  the  act  of  1767 ;  and,  by  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  words,  asaerta,  that  it  ia  not  esp^ 
dient.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  your  wisdom  to  persist  in  a 
solemn  parliamentary  decUiration  of  the  expediency  of  any 
object,  tor  which,  at  the  same  time,  you  make  no  sort  of  pro* 
lision.  And  pray,  Sir,  let  not  this  oircum stance  escape  vouf 
it  is  very  material ;  that  the  preamble  of  this  act,  which  we 
wish  to  repeal,  is  not  declaratory  of  a  right,  as  some  gentlemot 
aeem  to  argue  it ;  it  is  only  a  recital  of  the  expedieney  of  i 
certain  exercise  of  a  right  supposed  already  to  have  been  aa- 
aerted ;  an  exercise  you  are  now  contending  for  by  ways  and 
means,  which  you  confess,  though  they  were  obeyed,  to  bt 
utterly  insufficient  for  their  purpose.  You  are  therefore  at 
moment  iu  the  awkward  situation  of  fighting  for  n  phaa> 
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torn ;  a,  quiddity ;  a  thing  that  wants,  not  only  a  substance, 
but  even  a  name ;  for  a  thiug,  which  is  neither  abstract  right, 
nor  profitable  enjoyment. 

They  tell  you,  Sir,  that  your  dignity  is  tied  to  it.  I  know 
not  how  it  happeoB,  but  this  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible 
encumbrance  to  you ;  for  it  baa  of  late  been  ever  at  war  with 
your  interest,  your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  your  policy. 
Show  the  thiug  you  contend  for  to  be  reason ;  show  it  to  be 
conmioa  sense ;  show  it  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  some 
useful  end ;  and  then  I  am  content  to  allow  it  what  dignity 
you  please.  But  what  dignity  ia  derived  from  the  persever- 
ance in  absurdity,  is  more  than  ever  I  could  discern.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  said  well — indeed,  in  most  of  his 
general  observations  I  agree  with  him — he  says,  that  this 
Bubject  does  not  stand  as  it  did  formerly.  Oh,  certainly 
not !  Every  hour  you  continue  on  this  ill-chosen  ground, 
your  difficulties  thicken  on  you ;  and  therefore  my  conclu- 
Bion  is,  remove  from  a  bad  position  as  quickly  as  you  con. 
The  disgrace,  fljid  the  necessity  of  yielding,  both  of  them,  grow 
upon  you  every  hour  of  your  delay. 

But  will  you  repeal  the  act,  says  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, at  thia  instant  when  Americji  ia  in  open  resistance  to 
your  authority,  and  that  you  have  just  revived  your  system  of 
taxation  p  He  thinks  he  baa  driven  us  into  a  comer.  But 
thus  pent  up,  I  am  content  to  meet  him  ;  because  I  enter  the 
lists  supported  by  my  old  authority,  his  new  friends,  the 
miniatera  themselves.  The  honourable  gentleman  remem- 
bers, that  about  five  years  ago  as  great  disturbances  as  the 
present  prevailed  in  America  on  account  of  the  new  taies. 
The  ministers  represented  these  disturbancea  as  treasonable ; 
and  this  House  thought  proper,  on  that  representation,  to 
make  a  famous  address  for  a  revival,  and  for  a  new  applica- 
tion of  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  We  besought  the  king,  in 
•that  well-consideted  address,  to  inquire  into  treBsons,  and  to 
■  bring  the  suppoaed  traitors  from  America  to  Great  Britain 
for  trial.  Hia  Majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to  promise  a 
.compliance  with  our  request.  AD  the  attempts  from  thia 
side  of  the  House  to  resist  these  violences,  and  to  bring  about 
R  repeal,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  acorn.  An  appre- 
hension of  the  very  consequences  now  stated  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  was  then  given  as  a  reason  for  shutting  thi 
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K  t^  cxerotian  <tf  tfas 

MVV  IB  t!Wt^  p^ft  ^  Wtjf 

AftcrttwDOH^  AoBitthHtaicpeal  vndertliis  minigtiy 
«0BUMMiUj  take  phw.  The hunuiwHe  smtlemui  kaan 
Mvdf  ■■  I,  tlitf  tfae  idn  «M  vttc^  exploded  br  thoae  wlio 
■WW  llw  Honn.  TUa  ifecA  «m  made  on  tbe  ninth  i»j 
at  Uaif,  1760.  Kve  dija  alter  tlua  apeecfa,  that  is,  on  tbe 
IMi  «  die  vae  mcMith,  die  poUie  areolar  letter,  a  part  of 
wlacii  lam  going  to  read  to  7011,  waa  written  W  Lord  Hillt- 
borough,  aecretary  <rf'  atate  fat  the  colonies.  After  recitiiig 
tbe  MdMrtance  of  the  king's  speech,  he  goes  on  tbns: 

"  /  can  take  ttpon  me  to  ocntre  yoa.  notvitkstandatg  m> 
tmvatkmt  to  th«  eontrary,  from  men  with  fcctious  and  sed> 
tioua  riewB,  ihat  hit  Maje^t  present  administration  have  at 
no  time  entertained  a  design  to  propose  to  parliament  to  la^ 
aov  further  taies  iipon  America  for  the  purpose  of  SA1& 
lyfj  A  EEVEJNL'E;  and  ihalU  is  at  present  their  intaitim 
to  propose,  the  next  tession  of  parliament^  to  take  off  the  datiM 
upon  ^lati,  paper,  and  colourt,  upon  consideration  of  such 
dutiet  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of 
c«nim«ce. 

"  These  hare  always  been,  and  still  nre,  the  sentimentt  of 
Ait  Majnsty'e  present  aervantB ;  and  by  tchich  their  conduct  i» 
respect  to  America  has  been  governed.  And  his  Majesty  r*- 
Hrl  upon  youT  prudence  and  fidelity  for  tuck  an  explanatio* 
cfh\»  measures,  as  may  lend  to  remove  the  pr^udiees  vihieh 
have  been  excited  by  the  misrepresentations  of  those  who  are 
tnemiet  to  the  pence  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and 
Air  colonies ;  and  to  re-eslahiigh  that  mutoa/ confidence  and 
affection  upor.  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British 
pin  depmd." 
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Here,  Sir,  is  a  canonicn!  book  of  miniBterial  scripture ;  the 
general  epiaile  to  the  AmericariB.  What  doea  the  eentle- 
niHfl  say  to  it  P  Here  a  repeal  is  promised ;  promised  with-  n  , 
out  condition ;  and  while  your  authority  uraa  actually  reaut- '' 
ed.  I  pass  by  the  pubhc  promise  of  a  peer  relative  to  tho 
repeal  of  taxes  by  this  Houae.  I  pass  bj  the  uee  of  the 
king's  name  in  a  ni»tter  of  supply,  that  sacred  and  reserved 
right  of  the  commons.  I  conceal  the  ridieuJouB  figure  of 
parliament,  hurling  its  thunders  at  the  gigantic  rebellion  of 
America ;  and  then  five  days  after  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
those  assemblies  we  afiected  to  despise ;  begging  them,  by 
the  intervention  of  our  ministerial  sureties,  to  receive  our 
Bubmission,  and  beartily  promising  amendment.  These  might 
have  been  seriouB  matters  formerly ;  but  we  are  grown  wiser 
than  our  fathers.  Passing,  therefore,  from  the  constitutional 
consideration  to  the  mere  policy,  does  not  this  letter  imply, 
that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for  the  purpose  of  revenue 
is  an  abominable  project ;  when  the  ministry  Buppose  that 
none  but  Jactious  men,  and  with  seditious  views,  coiud  charge 
them  with  it  ?  does  not  this  letter  adopt  and  sanctify  the 
American  distinction  of  taxing  Jhr  a  revenue?  doea  it  not 
formally  reject  all  future  taxation  on  that  principle  ?  does  it 
not  state  the  ministerial  rejection  of  such  principle  of  taxa- 
tion, not  as  the  occasional,  but  the  constant,  opinion  of  the 
king's  servants  ?  doea  it  not  say,  (I  care  not  how  consist- 
ently,) but  does  it  not  say,  that  their  conduct  with  regard  to 
America  has  been  always  governed  by  this  policy  ?  It  goes  a 
great  deal  further.  These  excellent  and  trusty  aervante  of 
the  king,  justly  fearful  lest  they  themselves  should  have  lost 
all  credit  with  the  world,  bring  out  the  image  of  their  graeioua 
Bovereign  from  the  inmost  and  most  sacred  shrine,  and  they 
pawn  him  as  a  security  for  their  promises. — "  His  Majesty 
relies  on  your  prudence  and  fidelity  for  auch  an  explanation 
of  hi*  measures.  These  sentiments  of  the  minister,  and  these 
measures  of  his  Majesty,  can  only  relate  to  the  principle  and 
practice  of  taxing  for  a  revenue ;  and  accordingly  Lora  Bote- 
tom^,  stating  it  aa  auch,  did,  with  great  propriety,  and  in  the 
e^act  spirit  of  his  inatructions,  endeavour  to  remove  the  fears 
of  the  Virginian  assembly,  lest  the  sentiroents,  vthich  it  seema 
(unknown  to  the  world)  had  ahimys  been  those  of  the  miois- 
ten,  and  by  which  their  conduct  in  reject  to  Asiericn  I 
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£m»  ffowmed,  should  bv  eome  possible  reroluticm,  iaToimUi 
to  wicked  American  taxes,  be  hereailer  counteracted.  Hs 
addresses  them  in  this  m&nner: 

/(  nta^  pottibly  be  ohjecttd,  that,  as  hit  Majati/t  ptttat 
adminittratioii  are  not  immortal,  their  mecetaort  mny  be  ith 
dined  to  attempt  to  undo  tekat  the  present  ministert  skaB  have 
attempted  to  perform  ;  and  lo  that  objection  1  can  give  but 
ihii  antiper ;  that  it  u  my  Jirm  opinion,  that  the  plan  I  hoM 
ttated  lo  you  iciU  certainly  take  place ;  and  thai  it  wilt  never 
be  departed  from  ;  and  so  determined  am  I  for  erer  lo  aUde 
by  it,  that  I  teill  be  content  lo  be  deelared  infamous,  if  1  d» 
not,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at  all  lime*,  in  all  places,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  exert  every  power  irilA  ahich  I  either  am 
or  ever  shall  be  legally  invet^d,  in  order  to  obtain  and  main> 
tain  for  the  continent  of  America  that  satisfaction  tchich  1 
have  been  authorized  to  promise  this  day,  by  the  confidential 
lenxmts  of  our  gracious  sorereign,  who  to  my  certain  knoieledgt 
rates  his  honour  so  high,  that  he  would  rather  part  with  Us 
crown,  than  preserve  it  by  deceit.' 

A  glorious  and  true  character !  which  (eince  we  aufier  hia 
ministere  with  impunity  to  answer  for  his  ideas  of  taxation) 
we  ought  to  make  it  our  business  to  enable  his  Majesty  to 
preserre  in  all  its  luatre.  Let  him  have  character,  since  oun 
IB  no  more !  Let  some  part  of  government  be  kept  in  respect ! 

This  epiatle  was  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsborough  solely; 
though  he  held  the  official  pen.  It  was  the  letter  of  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  Soor,'  and  of  all  the  king's  then  tninistera,  who 
(with  I  think  the  exception  of  two  only)  are  his  ministers  at 
this  hour.     The  very  first  news  that  a  British  parliament 

'  A  mUerial  point  U  omitted  bj  Mr.  Burke  in  this  tpeech,  vii.  (M 
manner  in  inhuth  lAe  eonhnanl  n^tned  Hit  royoi  asiunawe.  The  as- 
sembl;  of  Vugjnui,  in  their  wUresa  ia  answer  to  Lord  Bolelourt'i  speech, 
esprem  Ihemselies  thus ;  "  We  will  nnt  BoHer  dot  present  hopes,  aiisicg 
Irom  tlie  pleasing  prospect  jonr  Lurdship  hath  so  kindl;  opened  and  dtS' 
playeil  toua.  <o  bedashed  by  the  bluet  reltect ion  thai  aQy^Wurfadnunis- 
Inilion  will  entertain  a  wish  lo  depurt  from  that  plan  which  aflbrda  iho 
Cureat  and  most  permanent  foundation  of  public  Iranqniilily  and  happi* 
Bsn.  No.  my  Lord,  we  are  liure  our  huhI  gradout  sovenign,  uDder 
whatever  cbuigc«  may  happen  in  his  cosQdenlia!  uivanla,  will  remua 
immutable  in  the  waya  of  truth  Hnd  juBtice,  and  thai  he  ii  iatopaili  if 
ieaiving  hit  faithftil  pJ^ecis  ;  and  we  esteem  your  Lordship's  infomaalMB 
not  only  as  warranted,  bnt  even  sancli&ed  by  IMt  nfal  itoii.' 

*  Lotd  North. 
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heard  tif  what  it  was  to  do  with  the  duties  which  it  had 
givet  flnd  granted  to  the  king,  was  by  the  publication  of  the 
TOtea  of  American  asseuibliea.  It  was  in  America  that  your 
reacditiona  were  pre-declared.  It  was  from  thence  that  we 
knew  to  a  certainly,  how  much  esactly,  and  not  a,  BCruple 
more  or  leas,  we  were  to  repeal.  "We  were  unworthy  to  be 
let  into  the  secret  of  our  own  conduct.  The  aaaemblies  had 
oojtfidential  communications  irom  his  MajeBty'e  confidential 
BervontB.  "We  were  nothing  but  inatruments.  Do  you,  after 
this,  wonder  that  you  have  no  weight  Mid  no  respect  in  the 
colonies  ?  After  this,  are  you  surpriaed,  that  parliament  is 
every  day  and  everywhere  losing  (I  feel  it  with  aorrow,  I 
utter  it  with  reluctance)  that  reverential  afi'ection,  which  so 
endearing  a  name  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it ; 
that  you  are  obeyed  solely  from  respect  to  the  bayonet ;  and 
that  this  House,  the  ground  and  pillar  of  freedom,  is  itself 
held  up  only  by  the  treacherous  under-pinning  and  clumey 
buttresses  of  arbitrary  power? 

If  thia  dignity,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  juat  policy 
and  common  sense,  had  been  consulted,  there  was  a  time  for 
preserving  it,  and  for  reconciling  it  with  any  concession.  If 
m  the  seasiou  of  1768,  that  seaaion  of  idle  terror  and  empty 
menaces,  you  had,  aa  you  were  often  pressed  to  do,  repealed 
theae  taxes ;  then  jour  strong  operations  would  have  come 
justified  and  enforced,  in  caae  your  concessions  had  been  re- 
turned by  outrages.  But,  preposterously,  you  began  with 
violence ;  and  before  terrors  could  have  any  effect,  either 
good  or  bad,  your  ministers  immediately  begged  pardon,  and 
promised  that  repeal  to  the  obstinate  Americans,  which  they 
had  refused  in  an  eaay,  good-natured,  complying  British  par- 
liament. The  assemblies,  which  had  been  publicly  and 
avowedly  dissolved  for  their  contumacy,  are  called  together 
to  receive  ^ovr  submiasiou.  Your  ministerial  directors  blua- 
tered  like  tragic  tyrants  here ;  and  then  went  mumping  with 
a  sore  leg  in  America,  canting  and  whining,  and  complaining 
of  faction,  which  represented  them  as  friends  to  a  revenue 
from  the  colonies.  I  hope  nobody  in  this  House  will  here- 
after have  the  impudence  to  defend  American  taiea  in  the 
name  of  miiiistrj'.  The  moment  they  do,  with  this  letter  of 
attorney  in  my  hand,  I  will  tell  them,  in  the  authoriKed 
terms,  they  are  wretches,  "  with  factious  and  seditious  vi 
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eaemtea  tc  tbe  peace  and  prDspcritT  of  Ute  mother  touutiy 
and  the  coloniea,"  sad  aubfcrten  "  of  the  mutoal  a&ctioD 
tad  coD&ience  oo  wfajcfa  the  gloi;  and  eafetj  of  tbe  Biitisli 
empire  depend." 

After  thU  letter,  tbe  question  is  no  more  on  propriety  or 
dignitT.  Thej  are  gone  alresdj.  The  fiutL  ofjour  sove- 
reign is  pledged  for  the  political  principle.  The  genual 
declaration  in  the  letter  goea  to  the  whole  of  it.  Ton  must 
therefore  either  abandon  the  scheme  of  taxing ;  or  jou  must 
•end  the  ministers  tarred  and  feathered  to  America,  wbo 
dared  to  hold  out  the  royal  &ith  for  a  reuunciatv>c  of  all 
taie«  for  revenue.  Them  you  must  punish,  or  this  Ctitc  you 
must  preserre.  The  preserration  of  this  faith  ia  of  more 
consequence  than  the  autiea  on  red  lead,  or  irhite  lead,  or  on 
broken  glatM.  or  aiUa-ordinary,  or  d^mg^ne,  or  hlue  tiMfal,  oi 
batlard,  or  JboPt-eap,  which  you  have  given  up ;  or  the  three- 
pence on  tea  which  you  retained.  The  letter  went  rtamped 
with  the  public  authority  of  this  kingdom.  The  instructions 
for  the  colony  government  go  under  no  other  sanction;  and 
America  cannot  believe,  and  will  not  obey  you,  if  von  do  not 
preserve  this  channel  of  communication  sacred.  You  are  now 
punishing  the  colonies  for  acting  on  distinctions,  held  out  by 
that  very  ministry  which  ia  here  shining  in  riches,  in  favour, 
and  in  power ;  and  urging  the  punishment  of  the  veiy 
offence  to  which  they  had  themselves  been  the  tempters. 

Sir,  if  reasons  respecting  simply  your  own  commerce, 
which  15  your  own  convenience,  were  the  sole  ground  of  the 
repeal  of  the  five  duties ;  why  does  Lord  Hillsborough,  in 
disclaiming  in  the  name  of  tlie  king  and  ministry  their  ever 
having  had  on  intent  to  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  as  tbe 
means  "  of  re-establishing  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  colonies  ?  "  Is  it  a  way  of  soothing  olherg,  to  assure  them 
that  you  will  take  good  care  of  yQwr»elf?  The  medium,  the 
only  n-.edium,  for  regaining  their  affection  and  confidence, 
is,  that  you  will  take  off  something  oppressive  to  their  minds. 
Sir,  thj  letter  strongly  enforces  that  idea:  for  though  tbs 
■  repeal  of  the  taxes  is  promised  on  commercial  principles,  yet 
the  means  of  counteracting  *'  the  insinuations  of  men  with 
&ctiojs  and  seditious  views,"  is,  by  a  disclaimer  of  the  in* 
I  tentif  n  of  taxiug  for  revenue,  as  a  constant,  invariable  senti- 
\  meat  and  rule  of  conduct  in  the  government  of  America. 
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I  remember  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  floor,  not  in  a  form- 
er debate  to  be  aure,  (it  would  ha  disorderly  to  refer  to  it, 
1  suppose  I  read  it  somewhere,)  but  the  noble  lord  wa» 
pleased  to  say,  that  he  did  not  conceive  how  it  could  enter 
into  the  head  of  man  to  impose  eueh  taxes  as  those  of  1767  j 
I  mean  those  taxes  which  be  voted  for  imposing,  and  voted 
for  repealing ;  as  being  taxes  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  laid  on  Sritiih  tnantffactares. 

I  dare  say  the  noble  lord  is  perfectly  well  read,  b  ca  se 
the  duty  of  his  particular  office  requires  he  should  b  ii 

all  our  revenue  liwa ;  and  in  the  policy  which  t  b  1 
lected  out  of  them,  Kow,  Sir,  when  he  had  read  tb  a  t  f 
American  revenue,  and  a  little  recovered  from  h  t  n  h 
ment,  I  suppose  he  made  oue  step  retrograde  (it  b  t  n  ) 
and  loolced  at  the  act  which  stands  just  before  in  th  tatute 
book.  The  American  revenue  act  is  the  forty-flfth  chapter ; 
the  other  to  which  I  refer  is  the  forty-fourth  of  the  same 
eesaion.  These  two  acts  are  both  to  the  same  purpose ;  both 
revenue  acts ;  both  taxing  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  both 
taxing  British  manufactures  exported.  As  the  45th  is  an  act 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  the  44th  is  an  act  for  rais- 
ing a  revenue  in  the  Isle  of  Man..  The  two  acts  perfectly 
agree  in  all  respects,  except  one.  In  the  act  for  taxing  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  noble  lord  will  find  (not,  as  in  the  American 
act,  four  or  five  articles)  but  almost  the  wkole  body  of 
British  manufactures,  taxed  from  two  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  some  articles,  such  as  that  of  spirits,  a  great 
deal  higher,  Tou  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to  tax  the 
whole  mass  of  your  manufactures,  and,  let  me  add,  your 

r "culture  too ;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  com  is  tnere 
taxed  up  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  this  too  in  the  very  head 
quarters,  the  very  citadel  of  smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man.    , 
Now  will  the  noble  lord  condescend  to  tell  me  why  he  re-    i 
pealed  the  taxes  on  your  manufactures  sent  out  to  America,    f 
and  not  the  taxes  on  the  manufactures  exported  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  ?     The  principle  was  exactly  the  same,  the  objects  ij 
charged  infinitely  more  extensive,  the  duties,  without  com-    : 
pariaon,  higher.     Why?  "Why,  notwithstanding  all  his  child-  ( 
ish  pretexts,  because  the  taxes  were  quietly  submitted  to  in 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  because  they  raised  a  flame  in  America 
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(  Tour  reasons  were  politiraU,  not  commercial.  The  repeal  wm 
made,  aa  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  well  eipressea  it,  to  re- 
gain "  the  confidence  and  afiection  of  the  colonies,  on  vhlch 
the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  empire  depend."  A 
wise  and  just  motive  surely,  if  ever  there  was  sitch.  But 
the  mischief  and  dishoDour  is,  that  you  hare  not  dono  what 
you  had  given  the  colonies  just  cause  to  eipect,  when  your 
tninistera  disclaimed  the  idea  of  taiea  for  a  revenue.  Tliereis 
nothing  simple,  nothing  manly,  nothing  ingenuous,  cpcoi,  de- 
cisive, or  steady,  in  the  proceeding,  with  regard  either  to  the 
continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the  taxes.  The  whole  has  an 
air  of  littleness  and  fraud.  The  article  of  tea  is  slurred  over 
in  the  circuLir  letter,  as  it  were  by  accident — nothing  ia  said 
of  a  resolution  either  to  keep  that  tax,  or  to  give  it  up. 
There  is  no  fair  dealing  in  any  part  of  the  transactiou. 

If  you  mean  to  follow  your  true  motive  and  your  pubHc 
fiuth,  give  up  your  tai  on  tea  for  raising  a  revenue,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  baa,  in  effect,  been  disclaimed  in  your  namei 
and  which  produces  you  no  advantage ;  no,  not  a  penny.  Or, 
if  you  choose  to  go  on  with  a  poor  pretence  instead  of  a 
solid  reason,  and  will  still  adhere  to  your  cant  of  commerce, 
you  have  ten  thousand  times  more  strong  commercial  reasons 
lor  giving  up  this  duty  on  tea,  than  for  abandoning  the  five 
others  that  you  have  already  renounced. 

The  American  consumption  of  tens  ia  annually,  I  believe, 
worth  £300,000  at  the  least  farthing.  If  you  urge  the 
American  violence  as  a  justification  of  your  perseverance  in 
enforcing  this  tax,  you  Enow  that  you  can  never  answer  this 
plain  question— Why  did  you  repeal  the  others  given  in  the 

'  same  act,  whilst  the  very  same  violence  subsisfed? — But  joa 
did  not  tind  the  violence  cease  upon  that  concession. — Hoi 
because  the  concession  was  t'se  short  of  satisfying  the  prio^ 
ciple  which  Lord  Hillsborough  had  abjured ;  or  even  the 
pretence  on  which  the  reped  of  the  other  taxes  was  an- 
nounced; and  because,  by  enabling  the  East  India  Companr 
to  open  a  shop  for  defeating  the  American  resolution  not  to 
pay  that  specific  tax,  you  manifeBtly  showed  a  hankering  after 
the  principle  of  the  act  which  you  formerly  hnd  renounced. 
Whatever  road  you  take  leads  to  a  compliance  with'thia 
nation.    It  opens  to  you  at  the  end  of  evecf  vista.     Yes^ 
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tammeive,  your  policy,  your  promiaea,  your  reaaona,  youi 
pretenops,  your  consistency,  your  inconBiitency — all  jointly 
oblige  you  to  tliia  repeal. 

But  still  it  sticks  in  our  throats,  if  we  go  ao  far,  tb« 
Americana  will  go  farther.  We  do  not  know  that.  "We 
ought,  from  experience,  rather  to  presume  the  contrary.  Do 
we  not  know  for  certain  that  the  Ametdcana  are  going  on  aa 
'  Gist  aa  posaible,  whilat  we  refuse  to  gratify  them  P  Can  they 
do  more,  or  can  they  do  worse,  if  we  yield  thia  point  P  1 
think  thia  conceasion  will  rather  fii  a  turnpike  to  prevent  their 
further  progreaa.  It  is  impossiljle  to  answer  for  bodies  of 
men.  But  I  am  sure  the  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency, 
kindness  in  goTernora,  Is  peace,  good-will,  order,  and  esteem 
on  the  part  of  the  governed.  I  would  certainly,  at  least,  gire 
these  fair  principles  &  fair  trial ;  which,  since  the  making  ol 
thia  act  to  this  hour,  they  never  have  had. 

Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  having  spoken  what  he 
thought  necessary  upon  the  narrow  part  of  the  subject,  1 
have  given  him,  I  hope,  a  satisfactory  answer.     He  next 

freaaea  me  by  a  variety  of  direct  challengea  and  oblique  re- 
actions to  say  something  on  the  historical  part.  I  shall, 
therefore,  Sir,  open  myself  l\illy  on  that  important  and  deli- 
cate subject ;  not  for  the  aake  of  telling  you  a  long  story, 
(which  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  particularly  food 
of,)  hut  for  the  aake  of  the  weighty  instruction  that,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  necessarily  result  from  it.  I  shall  not  be  longer, 
if  I  can  help  it,  than  ao  aerioua  a  matter  requires. 

Permit  me  then,  Sir,  to  lead  your  attention  very  far  back ; 
baek  to  the  act  of  navigation ;  the  corner-stone  of  the  policy 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  ita  colonies.  Sir,  that  policy 
was,  from  the  beginning,  purely  commercial ;  and  the  eom- 
mercial  system  waa  wholly  restrictive.  It  was  the  system  of 
a  monopoly.  No  trade  waa  let  loose  from  that  conatraint, 
but  merely  to  enable  the  colonists  to  dispose  of  what,  in  the 
t  course  of  your  trade,  you  could  not  take ;  or  to  enable  them 
to  dispose  of  such  articles  as  we  forced  upon  them,  and  for 
which,  without  some  degree  of  liberty,  they  could  not  pay. 
Hence  all  your  specific  and  detailed  enumerations :  hence  the 
innumerable  checks  and  counterchecks :  hence  that  infinite 
variety  of  paper  ciiaina  by  which  you  bind  together  thi« 
eompllcated  syatem  of  the  colonies.     This  principle  of  com- 
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mercial  monopoly  runs  througli  no  less  than  tweaty-jime  acti 
of  parliament,  fram  the  year  1660  to  the  unfortunate  period 
of  1764. 

Id  all  those  act-s  the  syotem  of  commerce  is  establiBhed,  as 
that,  from  whence  aione  you  proposed  to  make  the  colonieB 
contribute  (I  mean  directly  and  by  the  operation  of  your 
superintending  legislative  power)  to  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire. I  venture  to  say,  that  during  that  whole  period,  a 
parliamentary  revenue  from  thence  was  never  once  in  cou- 
templatioa.  Accordingly,  in  ail  the  number  of  laws  passed 
with  regard  to  the  plantations,  the  words  which  distinguish 
revenue  laws,  specifically  as  such,  were,  I  think,  premeditatel; 
avoided.  I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  a  form  of  words  alters  the 
nature  of  the  law,  or  afcridges  the  power  of  the  lawgiver.  It 
certainly  does  not.  However,  titles  and  formal  preambles 
are  not  always  idle  words ;  and  the  lawyers  frequently  argua 
from  them.  I  state  these  faots  to  show,  not  what  was  your 
right,  but  what  has  been  your  settled  policy.  Our  revenuB 
laws  have  usually  a  title,  purporting  their  being  grimt»  ;  and 
the  words  yii^  kdA  grant  usually  precede  the  enacting  partSi 
Although  duties  were  imposed  on  America  in  acts  of  King 
Charles  II.  and  iu  acts  of  King  William,  no  one  title  of  giviny 
"  an  aid  to  his  Majesty,"  or  any  other  of  the  usual  tiUes  ta 
revenue  acts,  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  them  till  1761  j  noi 
were  the  words  "  give  and  grant "  in  any  preamble  until  the 
6th  of  Geoi^  II.  However,  the  title  of  this  act  of  GeorgB 
II.,  notwithstanding  the  words  of  donation,  considers  it 
merely  as  a  regulation  of  trade,  "  an  act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing ot  the  trade  of  his  Majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America." 
This  act  was  made  on  a  compromise  of  all,  and  at  the  expreai 
desire  of  a  part,  of  the  colonies  themselves.  It  was  therefore 
in  some  measure  with  their  consent ;  and  having  a  title  di- 
rectly  purporting  only  a  oommercial  rtgulatian,  and  beine  in 
truth  nothing  more,  the  words  were  passed  by,  at  a  tiiu 
when  no  jealousy  was  entertained,  and  things  wei«  lit& 
scrutinized.  Even  Governor  Bernard,  in  his  second  printed 
letter,  dated  in  1763,  gives  it  as  hia  opinion,  that  "  it  was  an 
act  of  proMhition,  not  of  revenue."  This  is  certainly  triM^ 
that  no  act  avowedly  toi"  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  witl|i 
the  ordinary  title  and  recital  taken  together,  is  founi  in  thftl 
btatute  book  until  the  vear  1764.     AU  before,  tUa  perioii 
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Stood  oa  commercial  regiilatioa  and  reatraiot.  Tlie  scheme 
of  a  colony  revenue  by  BritiaL  authority  appeared  therefore 
to  tha  Americana  in  the  light  of  a  great  innovation  ;  the  word« 
of  GoTcrnor  Bernard's  ninth  letter,  written  in  Nov.  1765, 
■tate  this  idea  very  strongly;  "it  muat,"  aays  he,  "have  bees 
■uppofled,  tvch  an  innovation  a»  a  parliamentary  taxation 
woiud  cause  a  great  alamt,  and  meet  with  much  oppotiiion  id 
most  parte  of  America ;  it  was  quite  new  to  the  people,  and 
had  no  citible  boundg  set  to  it."  After  stating  tneweakneaa 
of  goverameat  there,  he  aaya,  "  was  this  a  time  to  introduce 
ao  great  a  nrwelti/  as  a  parliamentary  inland  taxation  in 
America  ?  "  Whatever  the  right  might  have  been,  this  mode  / 
of  using  it  was  absolutely  new  in  policy  and  practice.  * 

Sir,  they  who  are  friends  to  the  achemea  of  American  re- 
renue  say,  that  the  commercial  restraint  is  full  as  hard  a  law 
for  America  to  live  under.  I  think  so  too.  I  think  it,  if 
uncompensated,  to  be  a  condition  of  as  rigorous  servitude  as 
men  can  be  subject  to.  But  America  bore  it  from  the  luada- 
mental  act  of  navigation  until  1764.  Why  ?  because  men 
do  bear  the  inevitable  constitution  of  their  original  nature 
with  all  its  infirmities.  The  act  of  navigation  attended  the 
colonies  firom  their  in&ncy,  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  atrength.  They  were  confirmed  in 
obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  usage  than  by  law.  They 
scarcely  had  remembered  a  time  when  they  were  not  subject 
to  auch  restraint.  Besides,  they  were  indemnified  for  it  by  a 
pecuniary  compensation.  Their  inonopoliat  happened  to  "bo 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world.  By  his  immense  capi- 
tal (primarily  employed,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  hia  own) 
they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  fisheries,  their  agri- 
culture, their  ship -building,  (and  their  trade  too  within  the 
limits,)  in  such  a  manner  aa  got  far  the  start  of  the  alow, 
languid  operations  of  unassisted  nature.  This  capital  was  a 
bot-bed  to  them.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  like 
their  progress.  For  my  part,  I  never  cast  an  eye  on  their 
flourianing  commerce,  and  their  cultivated  and  commodious 
life,  but  they  aeem  to  me  rather  ancient  nations  grown  to  per- 
fection through  a  long  series  of  fortunate  events,  and  strain 
of  successful  industry,  accumulating  wealth  in  many  centuries, 
than  the  colonies  of  yesterday ;  than  a  set  of  raisemble  out- 
casts, a  few  years  ago,  not  ao  much  sent  aa  thrown  out,  un 
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e  people  in  all  ber  intenul  eoncenv. 
Vie  had  the  image  of  tte  British  constitutiocL  She  hadtlie 
mbetaace.  She  nss  tsxed  bj  her  own  representatires.  3b» 
Ao*e  moat  of  her  own  magistrate*.  She  paid  them  alL  She 
I  had  in  effect  the  sole  dispoeal  of  ber  own  internal  gorem- 
ment.  This  whole  state  of  commercial  serritude  and  civil 
liberty,  taken  t*^ther,  is  certainij  not  perfect  freedom ;  but 
comparing  it  with  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  human  na- 
ture, it  was  a  happy  and  a  liberal  conditioo. 

I  know.  Sir,  that  great  and  not  onauccesgful  pains  have 
been  taken  to  inflame  our  minda  by  an  outcry,  in  this  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  in  America  the  act  of  navi^tion  nei- 
ther  is,  nor  ever  was,  obeyed.  But  if  you  take  the  colonies 
through,  I  affirm,  that  its  authority  never  was  disputed ; 
that  it  waa  nowhere  disputed  for  any  length  of  time ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  that  it  waa  well  observed.  Wherever  the  act 
pressed  hard,  many  individuals  indeed  evaded  it.  This  is  no- 
thing. These  scattered  individuals  never  denied  the  law, 
and  never  obeyed  it.  Just  as  it  happens  whenever  the  lawi 
of  trade,  whenever  the  laws  of  revenue,  press  hard  upon 
the  people  in  England ;  in  that  case  all  your  shores  are 
Sill  of  contraband.  Tour  right  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
East  India  Company,  your  right  to  lay  immense  duties  on 
French  brandy,  are  not  disputed  in  England.  You  do  not 
make  this  charge  on  any  man.  But  you  know  that  there  ia 
not  a  creek  from  Pentland  Frith  to  the  lale  of  Wight,  in 
which  they  do  not  smuggle  immense  quantities  of  teas,  East 
India  goods,  and  brandies.  I  take  it  tor  granted,  that  the  au- 
thority of  Govornor  Bernard  in  this  point  is  indisputable. 
Speaking  of  these  laws  aa  they  regarded  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica now  ia  so  unhappy  a  condition,  he  s^ys,  "  I  believe  tiug 
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)  nowhere  better  supported  than  in  this  province ;  1 
»  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  free  trom  a  breach  of 
eee  laws ;  but  that  such  a  breai^h,  If  discovered,  ia  justly 
tnished."  What  more  can  you  say  of  the  obedience  to  anj 
■a  in  any  country  P  An  obedience  to  these  taws  formed 
I  acknowledgment,  instituted  by  yourselves,  for  your 
Bperiority ;  and  was  the  payment  you  originally  imposed 
&  your  protection. 

f  Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  establiahing  the 
'  )me8  on  the  principles  of  commercial  monopoly,  rather 
Q  on  that  of  revenue,  is  at  this  day  a  problem  of  mere 
culation.  Ton  cannot  have  both  by  the  same  authority. 
0  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal  internal  and 
Eternal  monopoly,  with  an  universal  int«nial  and  eiterual 
ixation,  is  an  unnatural  union ;  perfect,  uncompensated 
lavery.  Tou  have  long  since  decided  for  yourself  and 
.  hem ;  and  you  and  they  have  prospered  eaoeedingly  under 
''Ihat  decision. 

TiOM  nation,  Sir,  never  thought  of  departing  from  that 
choice  until  the  period  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  last 
war.  Then  a  scheme  of  government  new  in  many  things 
aeeraed  to  have  been  adopted.  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw, 
several  symptoms  of  a  great  change,  whilst  I  sat  in  your 
gallery,  a  good  while  before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House.  At  that  period  the  necessity  was  established  of 
keeping  up  no  less  than  twenty  new  regiments,  with  twenty 
eolonels  capable  of  seats  in  this  House.  This  scheme  was 
adopted  with  very  general  applause  from  all  sides,  at  the 
very  time  tbat,  by  your  conquests  in  America,  your  danger 
from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  much 
lessened,  or  indeed  rather  quite  over.  When  this  huge  in- 
crease of  military  establishment  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue 
was  to  be  found  to  support  so  great  a  burthen.  Country 
gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  economy,  and  the  great  re- 
siaters  of  a  standing  armed  force,  would  not  have  entered 
with  much  alacrity  into  the  vote  for  so  large  and  so  expensive 
an  army,  if  they  had  been  very  sure  that  they  were  to  con- 
tinue tjo  pay  for  it.  But  hopes  of  another  kind  wore  held 
out  to  them ;  and  in  particular,  I  well  remember,  that  Mr, 
Towiishend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  on  this  subject,  did  dazsle 
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ttiem,  by  playing  before  thmr  eyes  the  image  erf  a  remme  is  I 
be  raised  id  America. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  first  gUmmerinfj^  of  this 
colony  Bystem.  It  appeared  more  diatinetly  afterward^ 
when  it  was  devolved  upon  a  person  to  whom,  on  other  ■* 
counts,  thifl  country  owes  very  great  obligationa.  I  do  b^ 
lieTe,  that  he  had  a  very  eerious  desire  to  benefit  tbe  pnblk. 
But  with  no  smell  study  of  the  detail,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  his  view,  at  least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circnit  of 
our  affairs.  He  generoLly  considered  hie  objects  in  H^ito 
that  were  rather  too  detached.  "Whether  the  buaioeas  Man 
American  revenue  waa  imposed  upon  him  altogether;  wbetbw 
it  waa  entirely  the  result  of  hie  own  Bpeculation ;  or,  what  ii 
more  probable,  that  bis  own  ideas  ratner  coincided  with  the 
inatructions  he  had  received ;  certain  it  is,  that,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  be  first  brought  this  fatal  Bcfaema 
into  form,  and  established  it  by  act  of  parliament. 

No  inaa  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to 
lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  man,  whose  loss  we 
deplore  in  common.  Our  little  party  differences  have  been 
long  ago  composed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  bim,  tad 
certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  Etcted 
agdinat  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  waa  a  first-rate 
figure  in  this  country.  With  a  masculine  understanding, 
and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  application  undis- 
eipated  and  unwearied.  He  took  public  business,  not  as  a  duty 
which  he  was  to  fuliil,  but  as  a  pleasure  be  was  to  raijoy; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  House,  except 
in  anch  things  as  some  wav  related  to  the  business  tbat  waa 
to  be  done  within  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this 
for  him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain.  It 
was  to  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politics  of  a 
court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power,  through  the  laborious 
gradations  of  public  service ;  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  well- 
earned  rank  in  parliament,  by  a  thoroi^h  knowledge  of  its 
constitution,  and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business. 

Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  be  from  defects 
not  intrinsical ;  they  must  be  rather  sought  in  the  particular 
habits  of  his  Itte ;  which,  though  they  do  not  alter  the  ground- 
wort  of  character,  yet  tinge  it  with  tbeir  own  bue.     S&wai 


bred  in  a  profesaion.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  wbieli  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  ecieiict*; 
a  science  which  doee  more  to  quicken  ajid  invigorate  the 
understanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  to- 
gether ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  encept  in  persona  very  happily  bom, 
to  open  and  to  liberuIiKe  the  mind  eiacfly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Passing  from  that  study  he  did  not  go  very  lai'gely 
into  the  world  ;  but  plunged  into  business ;  I  mean  into  the 
bueinees  of  office ;  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and 
forms  established  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  hud  un- 
doubtedly in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is 
not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too  much 
conversant  in  office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment. Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to 
think  the  substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more  import- 
ant than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forma 
are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions ;  and  therefore  persons 
who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably  well  as  long  as  things 

fo  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high  roads  are 
roken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled 
scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  alfords  no  precedent,  then  it  is 
that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  exten- 
sive comprehension  of  things,  is  reqiiisite,  than  ever  office 
gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.  Mr.  GrenTille  thought 
better  of  the  wisdoin  and  power  of  human  legislation  than 
in  truth  it  desen-es.  He  conceived,  and  many  conceived 
along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  country 
I  was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so 
much  to  liberty  ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  regula- 
tion to  be  commerce,  and  tasea  to  be  revenue.  Among  re- 
gulations, that  which  stood  first  in  reputation  was  bis  idol. 
1  mean  the  act  of  navigation.     He  has  often  professed  it  to 


luffered  to  run  the  full  length  of  its  principle,  and  is  not 
changed  and  modified  according  to  the  change  of  times  and 
the  fluctuation  of  circumstances,  it  must  do  great  mischief, 
and  frequently  even  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

After  the  war,  and  in  the  last  years  of  it,  the  trade  of 
America  had  increased  far  beyond  the  speculations  of  the 
most  sanguine  imagiaations.     it  swelled  out  on  every    "" 
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It  filled  ail  its  proper  channelB  to  the  brim.  It  oTerfloirei 
with  a  rich  reduudiuice,  and  breukiiig  its  bauke  on  the  rigU 
and  on  the  left,  it  spread  out  upon  anme  places  where  it  wm 
indeed  improper,  upon  others  where  it  was  onlj  irregiilM, 
It  is  the  nature  of  all  greatnesa  not  to  be  exact ;  and  great 
trado  will  alwaya  be  attended  with  coDsiderable  abuses.  The 
contraband  will  alwaya  keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  iix 
fair  trade.  It  ahould  stand  aa  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  no 
vulgar  precaution  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  evili, 
which  are  closely  connected  with  the  cause  of  our  prosperity. 
Perhaps  this  great  person  turned  his  eyes  somewhat  leM 
-than  was  just  towards  the  incredible  increaae  of  the  iatr 
trade ;  and  looked  with  something  of  too  eiquisite  a  jeolouaj 
towards  the  contraband.  He  certainly  felt  a  singular  d^ree 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  and  even  began  to  act  from  that 
fiaasion  earlier  than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  whilst  he 
was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  though  not  strictly  called 
upon  in  bis  official  line,  he  presented  a  yery  strong  memorial 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  (my  Lord  Bute  waa  then  nt  the 
head  of  the  board,)  heavily  complaining  of  the  growth  of  the 
illicit  commerce  in  America.  Some  mischief  happened  even 
at  that  time  from,  this  over-earnest  zeal.  Much  greater 
happened  afterwards,  when  it  operated  with  giieater  powei 
in  the  highest  department  of  the  finances.  The  bonds  of  the 
act  of  navigation  were  straitened  so  much,  that  America  wttc 
on  the  point  of  having  no  trade,  either  contraband  or  legiti- 
mate. They  found,  under  the  construction  and  execution 
then  used,  the  act  no  longer  tying,  but  actually  strangling 
them.  All  this  coming  with  new  enumerations  of  commo- 
dities ;  with  regulations  which  in  a  manner  put  a  stop  to  the 
mutual  coasting  intercourse  of  the  colonies :  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  courts  of  admiralty  under  various  improper 
circumstances ;  with  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  paper  cur- 
rencies ;  with  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  quartering  of 
■oldiers  ;  the  people  of  America  thought  themselves  proceeded 
against  aa  delinquents,  or,  at  best,  as  people  under  suspicion 
of  delinquency ;  and  in  such  a  manner  aa,  they  imagined, 
iheir  recent  services  in  the  war  did  not  at  all  merit.  Any 
of  these  innumerable  regulations,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
alarmtid  alone  ;  some  might  be  thought  reasonable ;  the  mul> 
titude  struck  them  with  terror. 
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But  the  grand  manceuvre  in  that  business  of  new  regu- 
lating the  coloitiee,  was  the  15th  act  of  the  fourth  of  George 
III. ;  which,  heBides  containing  seTeral  of  the  matters  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  opened  a  new  principle  ;  and  here 
properly  began  the  second  period  of  the  policy  of  thii  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  colonies ;  by  which  the  scheme  of  n 
regular  plantation  parliamentary  revenue  was  adopted  in 

I  theory,  and  settled  in  practice,  A  revenue  not  substituted 
in  the  place  of,  but  superadded  to,  a  monopoly  ;  which  mono- 
poly was  enforced  at  the  same  time  with  additional  atrictneas, 
and  the  eiecution  put  into  military  hands. 

This  act.  Sir,  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of  "  granting 
dutiea  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  America;"  and  for 
the  fjrat  time  it  was  asserted  in  the  preamble,  "  that  it  was 
JMt  and  neceMary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there." 
Thencame  the  technical  words  of  "giving  and  granting,"  and 
thuB  a  complete  American  revenue  act  was  made  in  all  the 
forms,  and  with  a  full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy,  and 
even  necessity  of  taking  the  colonies,  witiiout  any  formal 

>  consent  of  theirs.  There  are  contained  also  in  the  preamble 
to  that  act  these  very  remarkable  words — the  comnums,  Ao. 
— "  being  desirous  to  make  gome  provision  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament  towards  raising  the  said  revenue."  By 
these  worus  it  appeared  to  the  colonies,  that  this  act  was 
but  a  beginning  of  sorrows ;  that  every  session  was  to  pro- 
duce something  of  the  same  kind ;  that  we  were  to  go  on, 
from  day  to  day,  in  charging  them  with  such  ta^es  as  we 
pleased,  for  such  a  military  force  as  we  should  think  proper. 
Had  this  plan  been  pursued,  it  was  evident  that  the  prorincial 
assemblies,  in  which  the  Americans  felt  all  their  portion  of 
importance,  and  beheld  their  sole  image  of  freedom,  were 
ipso  facto  annihilated.  This  ill  prospect  before  them  seemed 
to  be  boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Sir,  they 
■were  not  mistaken.  The  ministry  valued  themselTea  when 
this  act  passed,  and  when  they  gave  notice  of  the  stamp  act, 
that  both  of  the  duties  came  very  short  of  their  ideas  of 
American  taxation.  Great  was  the  applause  of  this  measure 
here.  In  England  we  cried  out  for  new  taies  on  America, 
whilst  they  cried  out  that  they  were  nearly  crushed  with 
those  which  the  wnr  and  their  own  grants  had  brought  upon 
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Sir,  it  hfts  been  eaid  in  the  debate,  that  when  the  fint  | 
AmericAn  revenue  act  (the  act  in  1764,  imposing  the  port 
duties)  passed,  the  Americans  did  not  object  to  the  principle. 
It  is  tiTie  they  touched  it  but  very  tenderly.  It  waa  not » 
direct  attack.  They  were,  it  is  true,  aa  yet  novices  ;  as  yet 
unaccustomed  to  direct  attacks  upon  any  of  the  rights  of 
parliament.  The  duties  were  port  duties,  like  those  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  bear ;  with  this  difference,  that  Hm 
title  was  not  the  same,  the  preamble  not  the  same,  and  the 
spirit  altogether  unlike.  But  of  what  service  ia  this  oti- 
servation  to  the  cause  of  those  that  moke  it  ?  It  is  a  Hill 
refutation  of  the  pretence  for  their  present  cruelty  to 
America ;  for  it  shows,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  oup 
,  colonies  were  backward  to  enter  into  the  present  vexatioui 
and  ruinous  controversy. 

There  is  also  another  circulation  abroad,  (spread  with  a 
malignant  intention,  which  1  cannot  attribute  to  those  who 
■ay  the  same  thing  in  this  House,)  that  Mr.  Orenville  gave 
the  colony  agents  an  option  for  their  assemblies  to  tax 
themselves,  which  they  had  refused.  I  find  that  much  streM 
is  laid  on  this,  as  a  fact.  However,  it  happens  neither  to  be 
true  nor  possible.  1  will  ohserve  first,  that  Mr.  Glrenville 
never  thought  fit  to  make  this  apology  for  himself  in  the  in* 
numerable  debates  that  were  had  upon  the  subject.  He 
might  have  proposed  to  the  colony  ^ents,  that  they  should 
agree  in  some  mode  of  taxation  aa  the  ground  of  an  act  of 
parliament.  But  he  never  could  have  proposed  that  they 
siiould  tax  themselves  on  requisition,  which  is  the  assertion 
of  the  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grenville  well  knew,  that  the 
colony  agents  could  have  no  general  powers  to  consent  to 
it ;  and  they  had  no  time  to  consult  their  aasembiies  for  par- 
ticular powers,  before  he  passed  his  first  revenue  act.  If  you 
compare  dates,  you  will  find  it  impossible.  Burtbened  as 
the  ^ents  knew  the  colonies  were  at  that  time,  they  could 
not  give  the  least  hope  of  such  grants.  His  own  favourite 
governor  was  of  opinion  that  the  Americans  were  not  then 
taxable  objects : 

"  Nor  was  the  time  leas  favovrabU  to  the  equity  of  mch  a 
taxation.  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  the  reasonableness  of 
America  contributing  to  the  charges  of  Great  Britain  when 
«he  is  able ;  nor,  I  believe,  would  the  Americana  HftenuchM 
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iave  (Stputed  it,  at  a  proper  time  and  Beaaon.  Buf  it  should 
ie  eotifidered  that  the  American  governments  ihejiaelves  have, 
K  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war,  contracted  vert/  large  debts  ; 
Vihich  it  will  take  some  years  to  pay  off,  and  in  the  tneati  time 
occasion  very  burdeDSome  taxes  for  that  purpose  071/^.  For 
instance,  this  government,  which  is  as  much  beforehand  as  any, 
raises  every  year  £37,500  sterling  for  sinking  their  debt,  and 
must  continue  it  for  four  years  longer  at  least  brfore  it  will  be 

These  are  the  words  of  Governor  Bernard's  letter  to  a 
member  of  tbe  old  niiuistry,  and  whicb  he  haa  Bince  printed. 
Mr.  &renville  could  not  haTe  made  tbia  proposition  to  the 
•gents,  for  another  reason.  He  was  of  opinion,  which  he  has 
declared  in  thta  house  an  hundred  times,  that  the  colooies 
could  not  legally  grant  any  revenue  to  the  crown  ;  and  that 
infinite  mischiefa  would  be  the  couseoueoce  of  such  a  power. 
"When  Mr.  Qrenville  had  passed  the  first  revenue  act,  and  in 
the  same  session  had  made  this  Uouse  come  to  a  resolution 
for  laying  a  stamp  duty  oq  America,  between  that  time  and 
the  passing  the  stamp  act  into  a  law,  he  told  a  considerable 
and  most  respectable  merchant,  a  member  of  this  House,  whom 
I  am  truly  sorry  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  when  he  repre- 
sented against  this  proceeding,  that  if  the  ^tnp  duty  was 
disliked,  he  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  equally 
productive  ;  but  that,  if  he  objected  to  the  AJnericans  being 
taxed  by  parliament,  he  might  save  himself  the  trouble  of  the 
discussion,  as  he  was  determined  on  the  measure.  This  is 
the  fact,  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  mention  a  very  unques- 
tionable authority  for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  disposed  of  this  falsehood.  But  false- 
hood has  a  perennial  spring.  It  is  said,  that  do  conjecture 
could  be  made  of  the  dialike  of  the  colonies  to  the  principle. 
This  is  as  untrue  as  the  other.  After  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  stamp  act,  the  colonies 
of  Massaehuaetts  Bay  and  New  Tork  did  send  remonstrances, 
objecting  to  this  mode  of  parliamentary  taxation.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  They  were  suppressed ;  tbey  were 
put  under  the  table,  notwithstanding  an  order  of  council  to 
the  contrary,  by  the  ministry  which  composed  the  »ery  co 
cil  that  had  made  the  order:  and  thus  the  House  proceei 
to  its  bufiineBB  of  ttixing  without  the  least  regular  knowl  ~ 
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of  the  objertions  whicli  were  made  to  it.  But  to  giro  iM 
Hoose  its  due,  it  waa  not  oTer^eairous  to  reeeire  infiira- 
■tion,  or  to  hear  ivmonistraiice.  On  the  IStfa  of  Febranr, 
17GS,  whilst  the  stamp  art  waa  under  deUberation,  they  » 
fuaed  with  scom  even  so  much  aa  to  receive  four  petititni 
pTPsented  from  so  respectable  colonics  aa  Connecticut,  Bhodi 
Island,''      ■  ■  "      -         ■     -.  -  .  . 


rliland.  Yirginia,  and  Carolina ;  besides  one  from  the  traden 
of  Jainaiea.  Aa  t«  the  colonies,  they  had  no  altematire  ]t& 
to  them,  but  to  disobey ;  or  to  pay  the  tasea  impoeed  bj 
that  pariiament  which  was  not  suffered,  or  did  not  auB^ 
I   itself,  even  to  hear  them  remonstrate  upon  the  subject. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  cotooies  before  his  Majettj 
thought  fit  to  change  hia  ministers.  It  stands  upon  no 
authority  of  mine.     It  is  proved  by  uncontrovertible  records. 

IThe  honourable  gentleman  baa  desired  some  of  us  to  lay  our 
hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  answer  to  his  queries  upoii  the 
biBtorical  part  of  this  consideration  ;  and  by  hia  manner  (u 
well  as  my  eyes  could  discern  it)  he  seemed  to  address  hiin- 
self  to  me. 

ftr,  I  will  answer  him  an  clearly  aa  I  am  able,  and  with 
great  openness ;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.     In  the 
siity-five,  being  in  a  very  private  station,  far  enough 

any  line  of  busineas,  and  not  having  the  honour  of  a  se 

this  House,  it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
the  then  ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  common  friend, 
to  become  connected  with  a  very  noble  person,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury  department.  It  was  indeed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  little  rank  and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  the  medi- 
ocrity of  my  talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near 
enough  t«  enable  me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  what  was  going 
on ;  and  I  did  see  in  that  noble  person  such  sound  principles, 
such  an  enlargement  of  mind,  such  clear  and  sa(>;acioua  sense, 
and  such  unshaken  fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as 
others  much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
him  from  that  time  forward.  Sir,  Lord  Bockingham  very 
early  in  that  summer  received  a  strong  representation  from 
many  weighty  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  from 
governors  of  provinces  and  Cflmmandera  of  men  of  wa^ 
against  almost  the  whole  of  the  American  commercial  regi> 
latious  :  and  particularly  with  regard  to  ths  total  ruin  w  hict 

a  tiireatened  to  the  Spanish  trade.     I  believe,  Sir,  tb| 
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Kle  loril  Boon  saw  hia  way  in  this  businesa.     But  he  did 
rashly  determine  against  acta  which  it  might  bo  Buppoeed 
e  the  result  of  much  deliberation.     However,  Sir,   he 
cely  began  to  open  the  ground,  when  the  whole  veteran 

body  of  office  took  the  alarm.  A  violent  outcry  of  all  {ex- 
cept those  who  knew  and  felt  the  miachief )  waa  rained  against 
any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  attempt  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  treaties  and  public  iaw ;  on  the  other,  the  act  of 
navigation  and  all  the  corps  of  trade  laws  were  drawn  up  in 
array  against  it. 

The  first  step  the  noble  lord  took,  was  to  have  the  opinion 
of  his  excellent,  learned,  and  ever-lamented  friend  the  late 
Mr.  Torke,  then  attorney-senei'al,  on  the  point  of  law. 
"Wben  he  knew  that  formally  and  officially,  which  in  sub- 
Btance  he  had  known  before,  he  immediately  despatched  or- 
ders to  redress  the  grievance.  But  I  will  say  it  for  the  then 
minister,  he  is  of  that  constitution  of  mind,  that  I  know  he 
■would  have  issued,  on  the  same  critical  occaaion,  the  verj- 
eanie  orders,  if  the  acta  of  trade  had  been,  as  they  were  not, 
directly  against  him ;  and  would  have  cheerfully  submitted 
to  the  equity  of  parliament  tor  bis  indemnity. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  business  of  the  Spanish  trade, 
the  news  of  the  troubles,  on  account  of  the  stamp  act,  arrived 
in  England.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  October  tliat  these 
accounts  were  received.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  that 
mighty  tempest  reached  us  in  England,  than  the  whole  of 
the  then  oppoBition,  instead  of  feeling  humbled  by  the  un> 
happy  issue  of  their  measures,  seemed  to  be  infinitely  elated, 
and  cried  out,  that  the  ministry,  from  envy  to  the  glory  of 
their  predecessors,  were  prepared  to  repeal  the  stamp  act. 
Near  nine  years  after,  the  honourable  gentleman  takea  quits 
opposite  ground,  and  now  challenges  me  to  put  my  hand  to 
my  heart,  and  say,  whether  the  ministry  had  resolved  on  the 
repeal  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. Though  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  wishes  to  inl'er  Irom  the  admission,  or  from 
the  denial,  of  this  fact,  on  which  he  so  earnestly  adjures  me ; 
I  do  put  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  assure  him,  that  they  did 
not  come  to  a  resolution  directly  to  repeal.  They  weighed 
'  this  matter  as  its  difficulty  and  importance  required.  They 
considered  maturely   among  tbemaelves.      They  conaull 
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with  all  who  rould  cive  advice  or  iaformatioo.  It  wu  not 
detormioed  until  &  little  before  the  meeting  of  parliament', 
but  it  waa  determined,  and  the  raaia  lines  of  their  own  plan 
marked  out,  before  that  meeting.  Two  queetions  aroae^(I 
hope  I  am  uot  going  into  a  narrative  troublesome  to  the 
Houae) — 

[A  cry  of.  Go  on,  go  on.] 

The  first  of  the  two  considerations  was,  whether  the  repeal 
should  be  total,  or  whether  only  partial ;  taking  out  every- 
thing burthensome  and  productive,  and  reserving  only  an 
empty  acknowledgment,  such  as  a  stamp  on  cards  or  dice. 
The  other  question  was,  on  what  principle  the  act  should  be 
repealed?  On  this  head  also  two  principleB  were  started. 
One,  that  the  legislative  rights  of  this  country,  with  regard 
to  America,  were  not  entire,  but  had  certain  restrictions  and 
limitationa.  The  other  principle  was,  that  taxes  of  this  kind 
were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  commerce  on 
which  the  colonies  were  founded;  and  contrary  to  every  idea 
of  political  equity;  by  which  equity  we  are  bound,  as  much 
ae  possible,  to  extend  the  epint  and  benefit  of  the  British 
oonatitution  to  every  part  of  the  British  dominiona.  The 
option,  both  of  the  measure,  and  of  the  principle  of  repeal, 
was  made  before  the  session ;  and  I  wonder  how  on^  one  can 
read  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  that  session,  with- 
out seeing  in  that  speech  both  the  repeal  and  the  declaratory 
act  very  sufficiently  crayoned  out.  Those  who  cannot  sec 
this  can  see  nothing. 

Surely  the  honourable  gentleman  will  not  think  that  a 
great  deal  less  time  than  waa  then  employed  ought  to  have 
been  spent  in  deliberation,  when  he  considers  that  the  news 
of  the  troubles  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  October, 
The  parliament  sat  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  14th  day  of 
December,  and  on  businesa  the  14th  of  the  following  January. 

Sir,  a  partial  repeal,  or,  as  the  hon  ton  of  the  court  then 
was,  a  madi/ication,  would  have  satisfied  a  timid,  unsystem- 
atio,  procrastinating  ministry,  as  such  a  measure  has  since 
done  such  a  ministry.  A  modification  is  the  constant  rei 
r  wurce  of  weak,  undeciding  minds.  To  repeal  by  the  denid 
vS  our  right  to  tax  in  the  preamble,  (and  this  too  did  nol 
want  advisers,)  would  have  cut,  in  the  heroic  style,  the 
Oordian  kiLot  with  a  sword.     Either  measure  would  havo 
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cost  no  more  than,  a  day's  debate.  But  when  the  total 
peal  waa  adopted ;  and  adopted  on  principlee  of  policy,  of 
equity,  and  of  commerce ;  thia  plan  made  it  necessary  to 
eater  into  many  and  difficult  meaaores.  It  became  necessarT' 
to  open  a  very  large  field  of  evidence  commensurate  to  these 
eiteneive  views.  But  then  this  labour  did  knight's  service. 
It  opened  the  eyes  of  several  to  t!ie  true  state  of  the  Ame- 
rican affairs ;  it  enlarged  their  ideas ;  it  removed  prejudices  ; 
and  it  conciliated  the  opinions  and  affections  of  men.  The 
noble  lord,  who  then  tooK  the  lead  in  administration,  my  hon- 
ourable friend '  under  me,  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman,' 
{if  he  will  not  reject  hia  sbare,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  of  thia 
business,)  exerted  the  most  laudable  industry  in  bringing 
before  you  the  fullest,  most  impartial,  and  least  garbled 
body  of  evidence  that  ever  was  produced  to  thia  House.  I 
think  the  inquiry  lasted  in  the  committee  for  six  weets ; 
and,  at  its  conclusion,  this  House,  by  an  independent,  noble, 
spirited,  and  unexpected  majority ;  by  a  majority  that  will 
redeem  ail  the  aete  ever  done  by  majorities  in  parliament ; 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary  Swiss  of  state,  in  de- 
spite of  all  the  speculators  and  angura  of  political  events,  in 
defiance  of  the  whole  embattled  legion  of  veteran  pensioners 

.  and  practised  instruments  of  a  court,  gave  a  total  repeal  to 
the  stamp  act,  and  (if  it  had  been  bo  permitted)  a  lasting 
peace  to  this  whole  empire. 

I  state,  Sir,  these  particulars,  because  this  act  of  apirit  and 
fortitude  has  lately  been,  in  the  circulation  of  the  season, 
and  in  some  hazarded  declamations  in  this  House,  attributed 
to  timiditv.  If,  Sir,  the  conduct  of  ministry,  in  proposing 
the  repeal,  had  arisen  from  timidity  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  condemned.  Inter- 
ested timidity  disgraces  as  much  in  the  cabinet,  as  personal 
timidity  does  in  the  field.     But  timidity,  with  regard  to  the 

»  well-being  of  our  country,  is  heroic  virtue.  The  noble  lord 
who  then  conducted  affairs,  and  his  worthy  colleagues,  whilst 
they  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such  diatresses  as  you  have 
since  brought  upon  yourselves,  were  not  afraid  steadily  to 
look  in  the  face  that  glaring  and  dazKling  influence  at  which 
the  eyes  of  eagles  have  blenched.  He  looked  in  the  face  one 
flf  the  ablest,  and,  let  me  say,  not  the  most  scrupulous,  op- 
'  Mr.  Dowdeawell.  '  General  Conway. 
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pontjons,  that  perhaps  ever  waa  in  thia  House ;  and 

stood  it,  unaidi^a  by  even  one  of  the  uauol  supports  of  ad- 
ministration. He  did  this  whea  he  repealed  the  atamp  act. 
He  looked  in  the  face  of  a,  person  he  had  long  respected  and 
regarded,  and  wlioae  aid  was  then  particularlj-  wanting;  I 
mean  Lord  Cbatbain.  He  did  this  wbea  he  passed  the  de- 
claratory act. 

It  IB  now  given  out  for  the  usual  purposes  by  the  lunal 
emissaries,  that  Lord  Sockingham  did  not  consent  to  ths 
repeal  of  this  act  until  he  was  oullied  into  it  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  and  the  reporters  have  gone  so  far  as  publicly  to  assert, 
in  a  hundred  companies,  that  the  honourable  gentlemao 
under  the  gallery,'  who  proposed  the  repeal  in  the  American 
committee,  had  another  set  of  resolutions  in  his  pocket  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  those  he  moved.  These  artifices  of  a  de». 
perate  cause  are  at  this  time  spread  abroad,  with  incredibU 
care,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
companies  ;  as  if  the  industry  of  the  circulation  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  absurdity  of  the  report. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  lord  is  of  a  complexion  to  be  bullied 
by  Lord  Chatham,  or  hj  any  man,  I  must  submit  to  those 
who  know  him.  I  contess,  when  I  look  back  to  that  time,  I 
consider  him  as  placed  in  one  of  the  most  trying-  situations  in 
which,  perhaps,  any  man  ever  stood.  In  the  House  of  Peers 
there  were  very  few  of  the  ministi^,  out  of  the  noble  lord's 
own  particular  conneiion,  (eicept  Lord  Egraont,  who  acted, 
as  far  as  I  could  discern,  an  honourable  and  manly  part,) 
that  did  not  look  to  some  other  future  arrangement,  which 
warped  his  politics.  Tliere  were  in  both  Houses  new  and 
menacing  appearances,  that  might  very  naturally  drive  any 
other,  than  a  most  resolute  minister,  from  bis  measure  or 
from  his  station.  The  household  troops  openly  revolted. 
The  allies  of  ministry  (those,  I  mean,  who  supported  some  of 
their  measures,  but  refused  responsibility  for  any)  ende^ 
voiu^d  to  undermine  their  credit,  and  to  take  ground  that 
must  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  very  cause  which  they 
would  be  thought  to  countenance.  The  question  of  the  re- 
peal was  brought  on  by  ministry  in  the  committee  of  this 
House,  in  the  very  instant  when  it  was  known  that  more  than 
one  court  negotiation  was  cmrymg  oi:  with  the  heads  of  th« 
'  Genaial  Conway. 
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opposition.  Everything,  upon  every  Bide,  was  full  of  trapi 
and  mines.  Earth  below  shook ;  heaven  above  menaced ;  all 
the  elements  of  minieteria!  safety  were  dissolved.  It  waa  in 
tbe  midst  of  this  chaoB  of  plots  and  eouuter-plots  ;  it  waa  in 
the  midst  of  this  complicated  warfare  against  public  opposi* 
tionand  private  treaeherv,  that  the  flrmnessofl  bat  noble  per- 
son was  put  to  the  proo!.  He  never  stirred  from  his  ground; 
no,  not  an  inch.  He  remained  fixed  and  determined,  in  prin- 
ciple, in  measure,  and  in  conduct.  He  practised  no  manage- 
ments.    He  secured  no  retreat.     He  sought  no  apology. 

I  will  likewise  do  juBtieo,  I  ought  to  do  it,  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  led  ua  in  this  House.'  Far  from  the 
duplicity  wickedly  charged  on  him,  he  acted  his  part  with 
alacrity  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  inspired  by  the  example 
he  gave  ua,  down  even  to  myself,  the  weakest  in  that  phalani. 
I  declare  for  one,  I  knew  well  enough  (it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  anybody)  the  true  state  of  things ;  but,  in  mr 
life,  I  never  came  with  so  much  spirits  into  this  House.  It 
was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act  in.  We  had  powerful  enemies  ; 
but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  frieoaa ;  and  a  glorious 
cause.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fight ;  but  we  had  the  means 
of  fighting  ;  not  as  now,  when  our  arms  are  tied  behind  us. 
We  did  fight  that  day,  and  conquer. 

1  remember.  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  the  situation 
of  the  booourabte  gentleman '  who  made  the  motion  for  the 
repeal ;  in  that  crisis,  when  the  whole  trading  interest  of 
this  empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling  and 
anxious  expectation,  waited,  almost  to  a  winter's  return  of 
light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions.  When,  at  length, 
you  bad  determined  in  their  favour,  and  your  doors,  thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well 
earned  triumph  of  his  important  victory,  from  the  whole  of 
that  grove  multitude  there  arose  aa  involuntary  burst  of 
gratitude  and  transport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  chil- 
dren on  a  long  absent  father.  They  clung  about  him  ae  cap- 
tives about  their  redeemer.  All  England,  all  America,  joined 
to  his  applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  beat  of 
all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citisens.s  Mope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  kie  orest.  1  stood 
'  GenerBl  Conway. 
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Dc«r  liim  ;  Mid  his  face,  to  use  the  espreasion  of  th(i  Scripti 
af  Cho  lirat  martyr,  "  his  face  waa  aa  if  it   bad  been  ll 
face  of  an  angel."     I  do  not  know  how  others  i'eel ;  batif] 
had  stood  io  that  situation,  I  never  would  have  excba 
it  for  all  that  kings  in  their  profusion  could  bestow.    ] 
hope  that  that  day'a  danger  and  honour  would  have  bi 
bond  to  hold  us  aU  together  for  ever.     But,  alaa  !  that,  w 
other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  eince  vanished. 

Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  has  been  rep 
BB  if  it  had  been  a  measure  of  an  administration,  that  hafil 
no  scheme  of  their  own,  took  a  middle  line,  pilfered  a ' 
from  one  side  and  a  bit  from  the  other.      Sir,  they  tookH 
middle  lines.     They  differed  fundamentally  from  the  flcb( 
of  both  parties ;   but  they  preserved  the  objects  of  \ 
They  preserved  the  authority  of  Great  Britain.      They  ni 
BerveJ  the  equity  of  Great  Britain.     They  made  the  dec!* 
tory  act ;  they  repealed  the  stamp  act.     lliey  did  both  JiiitjM 
because  the  declaratory  act  was  mthout  quali^calion 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  toCal.     This  they  did  in  the 
ation  I  have  described. 

Xow,  Sir,  what  will  the  adversary  say  to  both  these  actil 
If  the  principle  of  the  declaratory  act  was  not  good,  tlitj 
principle  we  are  contending  for  this  day  is  monstrous, 
the  principle  of  the  repeal  was  not  good,  why  aro  we  no 
war  for  a  real,  substantial,  effective  revenue  P     If  both  wi 
bad,  why  has  this  ministry  incurred  all  the  inconvenJencie*  ■ 
both  and  of  all  schemes  P     Why  have  they  enacted, 
enforced,  yielded,  and  now  attempt  to  enforce  again 

Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  at  any  other  time,  b 
to  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  thee 
tioa  imder  your  consideration.      "We,  who  would  perau 
you  to  revert  to  the  ancient  policy  of  this  kingdom,  lal 
under  the  effect  of  this  short  current  phrase,  which  the  co 
leaders  have  eiven  out  to  alt  their  corps,  iu  order  to  t 
away  the  credit  of  those  who  would  prevent  you  from  thl 
feuntic  war  you  are  going  to  wage  upon  your  colonies.     Thfi 
cant  is  this ;  "  All  the  disturbances  in  America  have  fc 
created  by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,"     I  suppress  for 
luoment  ray  indignation  at  the  falsehood,  baseness,*  a'nd  a" 
■uirdity  of  this  most  audacious  asaertioa.      Instead  -^  j 
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Pfcarking  on  the  motives  and  charactev  of  those  who  have 
»«ued  it  for  circulation,  I  will  clearly  lay  before  you  the  state 
rtP  America,  antecedently  to  that  repeal ;  after  the  repeal ;  atid 
*aice  the  renewal  of  the  schemes  of  American  taxation. 

It  is  said,  that  the  disturbances,  if  there  were  any,  before 
^ae  repeal,  were  alight ;  and  without  difficulty  or  inconv^ 
kSence  might  have  been  suppressed.  For  an  answer  to  this 
•"ftsertion  I  wiU  send  you  to  the  great  author  and  patron  of 
Isfce  stamp  act,  who  certainly  meaning  well  to  the  authority 
•f  this  country,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  state  of  that,  made, 
before  a  repeal  was  so  much  as  agitated  in  thie  House,  the 
ISiotion  which  is  on  your  journals ;  and  which,  to  save  the 
Clerk  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it,  I  will  now  read  to  you. 
Kt  was  for  an  amendment  to  the  addresa  of  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1765 ; 

"  To  express  our  jmsl  reaenfmenl  and  indignation  at  the 
outrages,  tumults,  and  iaaiurectiona  vrhich  have  been  excited 
and  carried  on  in  North  America  ;  and  at  the  resistance  given, 
by  open  and  rebellious  force,  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  iit 
that  pari  of  his  Majestif's  dominion*.  And  to  asKure  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  his  failhfid  commons,  animated  with  the  warmext 
Huty  and  attachment  to  his  rm/al  person  and  government,  tvill 
JiTmly  and  effectually  sapport  his  Majesty  in  all  such  measures 
as  shall  be  necessary  f(»  preserving  and  supporting  the  legal 
'iependefice  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country,"  &e,  &c. 

Here  was  certainly  a  diaturhance  preceding  the  repeal ; 
auch  a  disturbance  as  Mr.  Grenviile  thought  neeesaary  to 
qualify  by  the  name  of  an  insurrection,  and  the  epithet  of  a 
rebellious  force :  terms  much  stronger  than  any  by  which 
those,  who  then  supported  his  motion,  have  ever  sinee  thouglit 
proper  to  distinguish  the  subsequent  disturbancea  in  Ame- 
rica. They  were  diaturhaneeB  which  seemed  to  him  and  his 
friends  to  justify  as  strong  a  promise  of  support,  as  liath  been 
usual  to  give  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  the  most  power 
ful  and  declared  enemies.  When  the  accounts  of  the  Anic- 
rican  governors  came  before  the  House,  they  appeared 
stronger  even  than  the  warmth  of  public  imagination  hail 
painted  them ;  so  much  stronger,  that  the  papers  on  your 
table  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  all  the  late  disturbauce», 
■which  have  been  at  one  time  the  minister's  motives  for  tha 
esl  of  five  out  of  six  of  the  new  cc'jrt  taxes,  and  Ut_ 
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now  luB  pretences  for  refusing  to  re[>eal  that  sixth,  ixiti 
amount — why  do  I  coiiipurc  them  ? — uo,  not  to  a  tenth  {Ml 
of  the  tumultB  and  violence  which  prevailed  long  before  til 
reppal  of  that  act. 

Ministry  caunot  refuse  the  authority  of  the  commaDdorii 
chief,  Gi^neral  Gage,  who,  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  NoTew 
ber,  from  New  York,  thus  represents  the  state  of  things: 

"  It  it  difficult  to  »ay,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ii 
htu  not  been  accessory  to  IhU  insurrection,  either  by  v>ni 
or  mutual  agreemeuts,  to  oppose  the  act,  by  tehat  Ihej/m 
plfoted  to  term  all  legal  opposition  to  it.  ]^olhing  effeeiti 
has  been  proposed,  either  to  prevent  or  quell  the  tumult.  Tk 
rest  of  the  provinces  are  in  the  same  situation  as  to  a  poiitkl 
refusal  to  take  the  stamp$;  and  threatening  those  who  «lbl 
tahe  them,  to  plunder  and  murder  them  ;  and  thi*  agm 
stands  in  all  the  provinces,  that  unless  the  act,  from  its  em 
nature,  enforce  itself,  nothing  but  a  very  considerable  tniUUfl 
force  can  do  it." 

It  is  remarkable.   Sir,  that   the  persons  who    formeilf 
trumpeted  forth  the  most  loudly,  the  violent  rosolutionsffl 
aaaerablies ;   the  universal   insurrections  j    the    aeiging  tat    IP 
burning  the  stamped  papers ;  the  forcing  stamp  officers  ta     " 
resign  their  commissions  under  the  gaOows;  the  rifling  Bfil 

Eulhng  down  of  the  houses  of  magistrates  ;  and  the  expulsiw 
■om  their  country  of  all  who  dared  to  write  or  speak  a  siagh 
word  in  defence  of  the  powers  of  parliament ;  these  va] 
trumpeters  are  now  the  men  that  represent  the  whole  H 
a  mere  trifle ;  and  choose  to  date  all  the  disturbanees  froB 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  which  put  an  end  to  them.  Hmi 
your  officers  abroad,  and  let  them  refute  this  shaineleaa  &Iee- 
hood,  who,  in  all  their  correspondence,  state  the  disturbaiica 
as  owing  to  their  true  causes,  the  discontent  of  the  peo|JB, 
from  the  taxes.  Ton  have  this  evidence  in  your  own  archim 
—and  it  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction ;  if  you  are  not  n 
far  lost  to  all  parliamentary  ideas  of  information,  as  rather  to 
credit  the  lie  of  the  day,  than  the  records  of  your  own  HoBW> 
Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced 
into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  iu  another;  but 
they  shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all 
their  holes.  Conscious  that  they  must  he  baffled,  when  they 
attribute  a  precedent  dieturVonco  to  a  subsequent 
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tbey  ttike  other  (ground,  almost  us  absurd,  but  very  common  I 
in  modern  practice,  aud  very  wicked  ;  which  1b,  to  attribute 
the  ill  effeut  of  ill-judged  conduct  to  the  argumenta  wliicli 
had  been  used  to  dissuade  us  tram  it.  They  ss}',  that  the 
opposition  made  in  parliament  to  the  stamp  act  at  the  time 
or  its  passing,  encouraged  the  Americans  to  their  resiBtance. 
This  has  even  formally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular  volume, 
from  on  advocate  of  that  taction,  a  Dr.  Tucker.  This  Dr. 
Tucker  is  already  a  dean,  and  his  earnest  labours  in  thia 
vineyard  will,  I  suppose,  raise  him  t«  a  bishopric.  But  this 
aaaertion  loo,  just  l^e  the  rest,  is  false.  In  all  the  papers 
which  have  loaded  your  table ;  in  nil  the  vast  crowd  of  verbal 
witnesses  that  appeared  at  your  bar,  witnesses  which  were 
indiacrimiuutely  produced  from  both  sides  of  the  House ;  not 
the  least  hint  of  such  a  cause  of  disturbance  has  ever  appear- 
ed. As  to  the  fact  of  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  stamp 
act,  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gallery  when  the  act  was 
under  consideration.  Far  from  anything  inflammatory,  I 
never  heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  House.  No  more 
than  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke  against 
ythe  act,  and  that  with  great  reserve,  and  remarkable  temper. 
YThere  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  bill ; 
and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  than  39  or  40.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any 
debate  or  division  at  all.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest. 
In  fact,  the  aft'air  passed  with  so  very,  very  little  noise,  that 
in  town  they  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  what  you  were 
doing.  The  opposition  to  the  bill  in  England  never  could 
have  done  this  mischief,  because  there  scarcely  ever  was  lees 
of  opposition  to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

-:,  Sir,  the  agents  and  distributors  of  falsehoods  have,  with 
their  usual  industry,  circulated  another  lie  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  farmer.  It  is  this,  that  the  disturbances 
arose  &om  the  account  which  had  been  received  in  America 
of  the  change  in  the  ministry.  No  longer  awed,  it  seema, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  themselves 
a  match  for  what  our  calumniators  chose  to  mialify  by  the 
name  of  so  feeble  a  ministry  as  succeeded.  Feeble  in  one 
■einae  these  men  certainly  may  be  called ;  for,  with  all  their 
efibrts,  and  they  have  made  many,  they  have  not  been  able 
^  resist  the  distempered  vigour,  and  msane  alacrity,  with  ^^J 
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which  jou  are  ruihiug  to  your  ruin.  But  it  does  bo  }ii|ip4 
that  the  iklaitT  of  this  circulation  is  (like  the  rest)  dxmn 
strat«d  by  indisputable  dates  and  records. 

So  little  was  the  change  known  in  America,  that  the  Id 
tors  of  your  governors,  giving  an  account  of  these  6 
vices  long  after  they  had  arrived  at  their  highest  pitcb.vo 
«11  directed  to  the  old  ministry^  and  parti i;ul"arly  to  the  £■ 
of  Halifax,  the  secretary  of  state  correspondliig  with  ll 
colonies,  without  mce  id  the  emalleat  degree  intimating  M 
•lightest  suspicion  of  any  ministerial  revolution  whataoewti 
The  ministry  was  not  changed  in  England  until  tbe  10th  il^ 
ot  July,  1765.  On  the  11th  of  the  preceding  June,  OovenK 
Fauquier  from  Virginia  writes  thus ;  and  writes  thus  to  t) 
Earl  of  Halifai :  "  Government  is  set  at  defiance,  not  k. 
Urength  enottgh  in  her  hamh  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  b 
i^Che  community.  The  private  distress  which  every  mon/tt^ 
increases  the  general  dissatiafactioa  at  the  duties  laid  iy  d 
stamp  act,  which  breaks  out  and  shows  itself  laton  rm 
trifiixg  oeeasion"  The  general  dissatisfaction  had  prodoCB 
some  time  before,  that  ia,  on  the  29tb  of  May,  eeveral  str 
public  resolves  against  the  stamp  act ;  and  those  reaolTes 
assigned  by  Governor  Bernard  as  the  cauae  of  the  tiMun  __ . 
Hota  in  Mnasacbuaetts  Bay,  in  his  letter  of  the  l£th  dE' 
August,  still  addressed  to  toe  Earl  of  Halifax ;  and  he  con' 
tinned  to  address  such  accounts  to  that  minister  quite  toth*' 
7th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Similar  accounts,  and  at 
as  late  a  date,  were  sent  from  other  governors,  and  all  diiecb' 
ed  to  Lord  Halifax.  Hot  one  of  these  letters  indicates  tlw 
slightest  idea  of  a  change,  either  known,  or  even  apprebendedi^ 

Thus  are  blown  awav  the  insect  race  of  courtly  faleehoodalf 
thus  perish  the  niiseraole  inventions  of  the  wretched  ruimeil 
for  a  wretclied  cause,  which  they  have  fly-blown  into  everj 
weak  and  rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain  hopes  that  wheal 
their  maggots  bad  taken  wing,  their  importunate  buazin^ 
might  sound  something  like  the  public  voice! 

Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  the  state  o£ 
America  before  the  repeal.  Now  I  turn  to  the  bonoursblqi 
gentleman  who  so  stoutly  cballeuges  ua  to  tell,  wheth^ 
after  the  repeal,  the  provinces  were  quiet  ?  This  is  coming 
home  to  the  point.  Here  I  meet  him  directly  -,  and  answee 
XBOst  readily,  Tkey  were  quiet.     And  I,  in  luy  turn,  chalWgli 
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)iiin  to  prove  when,  and  where,  and  by  whom,  nncl  in  what 
numbers,  and  with  what  violence,  the  other  laws  of  trade,  aa 
gentlemen  aaaert,  were  violated  in  consequence  of  jour  con- 
ceaeion  p  or  that  even  your  other  revenue  lawa  were  attacked  F 
But  I  quit  the  vantage-ground  on  which  I  atnod,  and  whera 
1  might  leave  the  burthen  of  the  proof  upon  him  ;  I  walk 
down  upon  the  open  plain,  and  und!ertal(e  to  show,  that  they 
■were  not  only  quiet,  out  showed  many  unequivocal  marks  of 
acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  And  to  give  him  every  ad- 
Tttntage,  I  select  the  obnoxious  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  at  this  time  (but  without  hearing  her)  ia  80  heavily  a 
culprit  before  parliament —  I  v»ill  aelect  their  proceedings 
even  under  circumstances  of  no  small  irritation.  For,  a  little 
imprudently,  I  must  say,  Governor  Bernard  mixed  in  the 
administration  of  the  lenitive  of  the  repeal  do  small  acrimony 
ariaing  from  matters  of  a  separate  nature.  Tet  see,  Sir,  the 
effect  of  that  lenitive,  though  mised  with  these  bitter  ineje- 
dienta ;  and  how  thia  rugged  people  can  eipreas  themselvea 

"  ^  it  is  not  in  out  pmeer,"  (aay  they  in  their  address 
to  Governor  Bernard,)  "  in  so  full  a  manner  as  will  be 
expected,  to  show  our  respectful  ffratitude  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  to  make  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  return  to  the  in- 
dnlgence  of  the  king  and  parliament,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of 
ours;  for  this  we  intend,  and  hope  we  shall  be  able  fully  to 
tff'ect." 

"Would  to  G-od  that  this  temper  had  been  cultivated, 
■tanaged,  and  set  in  action !  other  effects  than  those  wbich 
ire  have  since  felt  would  have  resulted  from  it.  On  the  re- 
lisition  for  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  from 
le  violence  of  the  populace,  in  the  same  address  they  say. 
The  recommendation  enjoined  by  Mr.  Secretary  Conwa'^s 
titer,  and  in  consequence  thereof  made  to  us,  ice  will  embrace 
%e  first  convenient  opportunity  to  consider  and  act  upon." 
riiey  did  consider  ;  they  did  act  upon  it.  They  obeyed  the 
«quiaition.  I  know  the  mode  has  been  chicaned  upon  ;  but 
twas  substantially  obeyed  ;  and  much  better  obeyed  than  1 
the  parliamentary  requisition  of  this  session  will  be, 
gh  enforced  by  all  your  rigour,  and  backed  with  all  your 
■er.  In  a  word,  the  damages  of  popular  fury  were  com- 
iiated  by  legislative  gravity.     Almost  every  other  part  of 
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Amenca  in  various  «&yfl  demoDBtTated  their  gratitude.  I' 
&in  bold  to  Bay,  that  so  sudden  a  calm  recoi'ered  after  so  ii> 
lent  a  storm  ia  without  pamlkl  ia  history.  To  say  that  H 
other  disturbance  should  happen  from  any  other  cause,' 
folly.  But  as  far  as  appearances  went,  by  the  judiciouB  r 
crifice  of  one  law,  you  procured  an  acquiescence  ia  all  th* 
remained.  After  this  experience,  nobody  shall  persuade  mc, 
when  a  whole  people  are  concerned,  tliat  acta  of  lenity 
not  measB  of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  has  received  a  &tr  ist 
full  answer  to  his  question. 

I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  your  policy;  that  ci 
your  repeal;  and  the  return  of  your  ancient  system,  andyoui 
ancient  tranquillity  and  concord-  Sir,  this  pLTiod  was  iKttu 
long  OB  it  wad  happy.  Another  scene  was  opened,  and  other 
actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  state,  in  the  condition  I 
have  described  it,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  I,ord  Cbafr 
bam — a  great  and  celebrated  niune ;  a  name  that  keeps  the 
name  of  tliis  country  respectable  in  every  other  on  the  globe. 
It  may  be  truly  called. 


Sir,  the  venerable  ago  of  this  great  man.  his  merited  niA, 
his  superior  eloquence,  his  splendid  qualities,  his  eminent 
services,  the  vast  spoce  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind ;  and, 
more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power,  wiiich,  like  death, 
canoaizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will  not  auifer  ms 
to  censure  any  part  of  his  conduct.  I  am  afraid  to  fiatter 
him;  lam  sure  1  am  not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those, 
who  have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with 
their  malevolence.  But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure, 
I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  be  seemed  to 
me  at  that  time  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims. 
I  speak  with  the  freedom  of  history,  and  I  hope  without 
offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maiims,  flowing  from  an 
opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  species,  and 
surely  a  little  too  genera!,  led  him  into  measures  that  wero 
greatly  mischicvoua  to  himself;  and  for  that  reason,  amou 
others,  fatal  to  his  country  ;  measures,  the  effects  of  which,  I 
«&  afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.     He  made  an  adminiati^ 
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t>ii,  HO  checkered  and  speckled ;  he  put  togi'ther  a  piece  of 
inery,  bo  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a 
biaet  BO  varioQslj  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversilied  M(h 
Bnio ;  BTich  a  teaaelated  pavement  without  eeraent ;  here  s 
bit  of  black  atone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriota  and 
courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans ;  whiga  and  tones  j 
treacherous  friends  aud  open  enemies  ;  that  it  was  indeed  a 
very  curious  show ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure 
to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the 
same  boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  ohliged  to  ask, 
"  8ir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me — Mr. 
Such-a-one — I  beg  athousand  pardona — "  I  venture  to  aay, 
it  did  80  happen,  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  be- 
tween them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives, 
until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging 
together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed.' 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  having  put  so 
much  the  larger  part  of  bis  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such,  that  hia  ovm  prmciplea  could  not 
possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  iu  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause 
withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the 
contrary  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  ho  had  eiecuted 
his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 
When  he  had  accompUshed  hia  scheme  of  administration,  he 
was  no  longer  a  minister. 

"When  his  face  was  hid  hut  for  a  moment,  his  whole  sys- 
tem was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass.  The  gen- 
tlemen, hia  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various 
departments  of  ministry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they 
acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  all 
luen.  and  with  a  confidence  in  him.  which  was  justified  even 
in  its  eitravagance  by  hia  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in 
any  instance,  presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own. 
Deprived  of  hia  guiding  influence,  they  were  whirled  about, 
the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any  port ;  and 
as  those  who  joined  with  tbem  m  mauuing  the  vessel  were 
Ae  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opinions,  measures,  and 

Supposed  lo  allude  lo  the  Ri?ht  Honourable  Lord  North  aud  Oeorga 

ks,  Esq.,  who  were  madejoint  pHymastera  in  Ihe  Hummar  of  l7fM,  M 

fl  lelBOTal  of  Ihe  Rockingham  ad[iiliiiit»(iiiD. 
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ctianwter,  and  far  the  moet  artful  and  moat  powerful 
•et,  they  easily  prevailed,  bo  as  to  seize  upon  tlie  vacant,  uj 
occupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  hia  friends ;  and  iustandj 
they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  hia  poher. 
Aa  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even  loi^ 
before  the  close  of  the  first  seBsion  of  his  administration, 
wheo  everything  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  sred 
parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  on  act,  declariag  it  hj^j 
just  and  eipedieut  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,.  For  evOl 
then,  Sir,  even  before  this  spteodid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and 
while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  hia  deaceadinj 
glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  anotbei 
lummary,  and,  for  his  hour,  became  lord  of  the  ascendant 

This  light  too  is  paflsed  aad  set  for  ever.  Tou  undw 
Btand,  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles  Townshend,  offi- 
cially the  re-produeer  of  this  fatal  scheme ;  whom  I  cannot 
even  now  reniember  without  some  degree  of  sensibility.  In 
truth,  Sir,  he  waa  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  HouBe, 
and  the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honoured 
with  his  presence,  Pernaps  there  never  arose  in  thia  country, 
nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished 
wit ;  and  (where  his  passions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  mow 
refined,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not 
ao  great  a  stock,  as  some  have  had  who  flourished  formerly, 
of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  be  knew  better  by  far,  than 
any  man  1  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together, 
within  a  short  time,  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  ta 
illuatrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  question  he  aup- 
ported.  He  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and  powerfully.  He 
particulariy  excelled  in  a  moat  lummoua  explanation  and 
display  of  hia  aubject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither 
trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abatruae.  He  bit  the  House 
juat  between  wind  and  water. — And  not  being  troubled  with 
too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any  matter  in  question,  he  waa  nevtr 
■  more  tedious,  or  more  earnest,  than  the  pre-conceived  opi- 
nions and  present  temper  of  bis  hearers  required ;  to  whom 
he  waa  alwaya  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  exactly  to 
the  temper  of  the  House  ;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  because 
he  waa  also  aure  to  follow  it. 

I  beg  pardon,  Sir.  if,  when  I  apeak  of  this  and  of  other  great 
ven,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying  something  of  theii  cl» 
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I.  In.  this  eventful  history  of  the  rerthitions  of 
ca,  the  characters  of  such  men  are  of  much  importance, 
men  aj«  the  guide-postfl  and  land-marks  in  the  state, 
e  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the  iiation,  is  the  sole 
e  of  aD  the  public  measures.  It  would  be  an  invidious 
king  (moBt  foreign,  I  truat,  to  what  you  think  my  disposition) 
premark  the  errors  into  which  the  authority  of  great  names 
J  brought  the  nation,  without  doing  justice,  at  the  same 
me,  to  the  great  qualities  whence  that  authority  arose.  The 
mbject  is  instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  form  themselvea 
'a  whatever  of  eicellence  haa  ^one  before  them.  There  are 
my  young  members  in  the  House  (such  of  late  has  been 
raid  succession  of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that  pro- 
Charlea  Townabend ;  nor  of  course  know  what  a  fer- 
be  was  able  to  excite  in  everything  by  the  violent 
pbullition  of  hia  miied  virtues  and  failings.  I'or  faihngs  he 
i  undoubtedly— many  of  us  remember  them ;  we  are  this 
Kday  considering  the  effect  of  them.  But  he  had  no  failings 
which  were  not  owing  to  a  noble  cauae ;  to  an  ardent,  gener- 
ous, perhaps  an  immoderate,  passion  for  fame ;  a  paaaion 
-which  is  the  instinct  of  all  great  souls.     He  worahipped  that 

Eoddess  wheresoever  she  appeared ;  hut  he  paid  his  particu- 
(T  devotions  to  her  in  her  favourite  habitation,  in  her  chosen 
temple,  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides  the  characters  of 
the  individuals  that  compose  our  body,  it  is  impossible,  Mr, 
Speaker,  not  to  observe  tuat  this  House  has  a  collective  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  That  character  too,  however  imperfect,  is 
not  ujiamiable.  Like  all  great  public  collections  oilmen,  you 
posaess  a  marked  love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrraice  of  \ice. 
But  among  vices,  there  ia  none  which  the  House  abhors  in 
the  same  degree  with  ohetinacy.  Obstinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly 
B  great  vice ;  and  in  the  changeful  state  of  political  aSaira 
it  ia  frequently  the  cause  of  great  miachief.  It  happens, 
however,  very  unfortunately,  that  almost  the  whole  fine  of 
the  great  and  masculine  virtues,  constancy,  gravity,  mag- 
nanimity, fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  are  dosely  allied 
to  this  disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just  an  nb- 
horrence ;  and,  in  their  eicess,  all  these  virtues  very  easily  fall 
into  it.  He,  who  paid  such  a  punctilious  attention  to  all  your 
feeiinga,  certainly  took  care  not  to  shock  them  by  that  tm* 
Khich  is  the  moat  disgustful  to  you. 
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That  fear  of  displeasing  thoae  who  oue;ht  most  to  be  pie* 
betrayed  liiin  sometimeH  into  the  other  extreme.     lie 
Toted,  and,  lu  the  year  1765,  had  been  an  advocate,  for  tht  I 
stamp  act.     Things  and  the  disposition  of  men's  minda  wen  1 
ehanged.     In  ehurt.  the  stamp  act  began  to  be  do  fsTonrite 
in  this  House.    He  then?fore  attended  at  the  private  meetiiig 
in  (chieh  tlie  reeolutiona  moved  by  a  right  honourable  gea- 
tleman  were  eettied ;  regolutiona  leading  to  the  repeal.    Tbt 

I  next  day  he  voted  fur  that  repeal ;  and  he  would  have  epoken 

for  it  t(>o,  if  an  iUness,  (not,  as  waa  then  given  out,  a  political,) 

but  to  my  knowledge,  a  very  real  illness,  had  not  prevented  iti 

The  very  neit  Bession,  as  the  fashion  of  this  world  paasetk 

I  awav,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in  as  bad  an  odour  in  this  HouM 
as  the  Btamp  act  had  been  in  the  seesion  before.  To  conform 
to  the  temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  prevail  mostij 
amongst  those  most  in  power,  be  declared,  very  early  in  tM 
winter,  that  a  revenue  roust  be  had  out  of  America.  In- 
stantly he  was  tied  down  to  his  engagements  by  aome,  who  Y 
had  no  objection  to  such  eEperimenta.  when  mad?  at  the  coat 
of  peraons  for  whom  they  had  no  particular  regard.  The 
whole  body  of  courtiers  drove  him  onward.  They  alwava 
talked  as  if  the  king  stood  in  a  sort  of  humiliated  atate,  until 
floinething  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 

Here  this  extraordinary  man,  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, found  himself  in  great  straits.  To  please  universally 
was  the  object  of  his  life ;  but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no  more 
than  to  love  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given  to  men.  However, 
he  attempted  it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable  to  the  parti- 
Sana  of  American  revenue,  be  had  a  preamble  stating  the 
necessity  of  such  a  revenue.  To  close  with  the  American 
diMtinetion,  this  revenue  was  external  or  port  duty ;  but 
again,  to  soften  it  to  the  other  party,  it  was  a  duty  ragupplg. 
To  gratify  the  eolomtU,  it  was  laid  on  British  manufactures; 
to  satisfy  the  mercliants  of  Britain,  the  duty  was  trivial,  and 
(except  that  on  tea,  which  touched  only  the  devoted  East 
India  Company)  on  none  of  the  grand  objects  of  commerce. 
To  counterwork  the  American  contraband,  the  duty  on  tea 
was  reduced  from  a  shilling  to  three-pence.  But  to  secure 
the  favour  of  those  who  would  tax  America,  the  scene  rl 
collection  was  changed,  and,  with  the  rest,  it  was  levied  in 
the  colonies.     What  need  I  say  more  P  This  fiue-spuu  achenM 
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d  the  usual  sate  of  ail  exquisite  policy.  But  the  (if  ig  id  al  plan 
f  the  (lutieB,  ftud  the  mode  of  eiecuting  that  plan,  hoth  arose 
■ingly  and  solely  from  a  love  of  our  applnuae.  He  waa  truly 
ytis  child  of  the  House.  He  never  thought,  did,  or  said  aay- 
Hling,  but  with  a  view  to  you.  He  every  day  adapted  him- 
ielf  to  your  dispositiou  ;  aud  adjusted  himseli  before  it  aa  at 
^  looking-glasB. 

He  had  ohserved  (indeed  it  could  not  escape  him)  that 
jveral  persona,  infinitely  hia  inferiors  in  all  respects,  had 
irmerly  rendered  themselves  considerable  in  this  House  hy 
Mie  method  alooe.  They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in  God 
^e  species  is  eitinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place,  no 
Ban  liviug  could  divine,  from  any  known  adherence  to  parties, 
»  opinions,  or  to  principles,  from  any  order  or  system  in 
leir  politics,  or  &om  any  sequel  or  connexion  in  their  ideas, 
lirhat  part  they  were  going  to  tate  in  any  debate.  It 
1b  astonishing  how  much  this  uncertainty,  especially  at  criti' 
sal  ttmea,  called  the  attention  of  all  parties  on  such  men. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them,  all  ears  open  to  hear  tbem ; 
each  party  gaped,  and  looked  alternately  for  their  vote,  al- 
most to  the  end  of  their  speeches.  While  the  House  hung 
in  this  uncertainty,  now  the  hear  him»  rose  from  his  side — 
now  they  rebellowed  from  the  other ;  and  that  party,  to 
whom  they  fell  at  length  from  their  tremulous  and  dancing 
balance,  always  received  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.  The 
fortune  of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted 
by  one,  to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense  withheld  gave 
much  greater  pain,  thanlie  received  delight  in  the  elouds  of 
it,  which  daily  rose  about  him  from  the  prodigal  superstition 
of  innumerable  admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  contradic- 
tory hor.oura  ;  and  his  great  aim  was  to  make  those  agree  in 
admiration  of  him  who  never  agreed  in  anything  else. 

Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  the  suDJect  of  this  day's 
debate ;  from  a  disposition  which,  afber  making  an  American 
revenue  to  please  one,  repealed  it  to  please  others,  and  again 
pevived  it  in  hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of  catching  some- 
thing in  the  ideas  of  all. 

This  revenue  act  of  1767  formed  the  iiawth  period  of 
American  policy.  How  we  have  fared  since  then — what 
woeful  variety  of  schemes  have  been  adopted ;  what  enforcing, 
and  wliat  repealing ;  what  bullying,  aud  what  submitting ; 
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what  doing, and  undoing;  wliststraimDg.and  what  reUiiw 
what  sssembliea  dissolved  fur  not  obeying,  xnd  tailed  i^aiO 
without  obedience  :  what  troops  sent  out  to  quell  resifitanM, , 
aud  on  meeting  that  resistance,  recalled ;  what  ehiftings,  aol 
chnngea,  sad  jumbllngB  of  aU.  kinds  of  men  at  home,  whid 
left  no  poseibility  of  order,  consiateucj,  vigour,  or  even  M 
much  as  a  decent  unity  of  colour  in  any  one  public  meaaim, 
— It  is  a  tediouB,  irksome  task.  My  duty  may  call  me  to 
open  it  out  some  other  time ;  on  a  former  occasion '  I  tnxi 
your  temper  on  a  part  of  it ;  for  the  present  I  shall  forbear, 
After  aH  these  changes  and  agitations,  your  immediaU 
eituatioo  upon  the  question  oo  your  paper  is  at  length  brou^t 
to  this.     You  have  an  ai!t  of  parliament,  stating,  that  "  it  a 


expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America."  By  a  partial  re- 
peal you  annihilated  the  greatest  part  of  that  revenue,  which 
this  preamble  declares  to  be  so  expedient.  You  have  Bul" 
stituted  no  other  in  the  place  of  it.  A  secretary  of  afale 
has  disclaimed,  in  the  king's  n«ne,  all  thoughts  of  aueh  > 
substitution  in  future.  The  principle  of  this  disclaimer  goes 
to  what  has  been  left,  as  well  as  what  has  been  repealed. 
The  tBE  which  lineera  after  its  companions  (under  a  preamble 
declaring  an  American  revenue  expedient,  and  for  the  solt 
purooae  of  supporting  the  theory  of  that  preamble)  militate 
with  the  aseurauce  authentically  conveywl  to  the  colonies; 
and  is  an  eihaustless  source  of  jealousy  and  animosity.  On 
this  state,  which  I  take  to  be  a  fair  one ;  not  being  able  to 
discern  any  grounds  of  honour,  advantage,  peace,  or  power, 
for  adhering,  either  to  the  act  or  to  the  preamble,  I  aball 

>  vote  for  the  question  which  leads  to  the  repeal  of  both. 

If  you  do  not  fall  in  with  this  motion,  then  secure  some- 
thing to  fight  for,  eons i stent  in  theory  and  valuable  in  practice. 
If  you  must  employ  your  strength,  employ  it  to  uphold  jou  in 

I  some  honourable  right,  or  some  profitable  wrong.  If  you  are 
apprehensive  that  the  concession  recommended  to  you,  though 
proper,  should  be  a  means  of  drawing  on  yon  i'nrther  but 
nnreasonable  claims, — why  then  employ  your  force  in  sup- 
porting that  reasonable  concession  against  those  unreason- 
able demands.  Tou  will  employ  it  with  more  grace ;  with 
better  effect ;  and  with  great  probable  concurrence  of  all  th« 
quiet  and  rational  people  in  the  provinces ;  who  are  nov 
*  B«*aluUc(w  in  May,  1770. 
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■united  with,  and  hurried  awayby,  the  violent ;  having  indeed 
diflbrcTit  dippoaitions,  but  a  common  interiist.  If  you  appre- 
hend that  on  a  foneession  you  shall  be  pushed  h"  tcetnphy- 
■ical  proceaa  to  the  eitreme  lines,  and  argued  out  of  your 
whole  authority,  my  advice  ia  this ;  when  you  have  recovered 
your  oid,  your  strong,  your  tenable  position,  H  sn  face 
about — stop  short — do  nothing  more^reason  not  at  aU — 
oppose  the  ancient  policy  ana  praetice  of  the  empire,  as 
a  rampart  against  the  speculations  of  innovators  on  both 
Hides  of  the  q^uestion ;  and  you  will  stand  on  great,  manly, 
and  sure  ground.  On  this  solid  basis  fix  your  machines,  and 
they  will  draw  worlds  towards  you. 

Your  ministers,  in  their  own  and  his  Majesty's  name,  have 
already  adopted  the  American  distinction  of  internal  and 
external  duties.  It  is  a  distinction,  whatever  merit  it  may 
have,  that  was  originally  moved  by  the  Americana  thera- 
eelves ;  and  I  think  they  will  acquiesce  in  it,  if  they  are  not 
pushed  with  too  much  logic  and  too  little  sense,  in  all  the 
consequences.  That  is,  if  estemal  taxation  be  understood, 
as  they  and  you  understand  it,  when  you  please,  to  be  not  a 
distinction  of  geography,  but  of  policy  ;  that  it  is  a  power  for 
regulating  trade,  and  not  for  supporting  establishments. 
The  distinction,  which  is  as  nothing  with  regard  to  right,  ia 
•of  most  weighty  consideration  iu  practice.  Hecover  your 
old  ground,aud  your  old  tranquillity —try  it — I  am  persiiaded 
the  Americans  will  compromise  with  you.  When  confidence 
is  once  restored,  the  odious  and  suspicious  tummamju*  will 
perish  of  course.  The  spiritof  practicability,  of  moderation, 
and  mutual  convenience,  will  never  call  in  geometrical  ex- 
actness as  the  arbitrator  of  amicable  settlement.  Consult 
and  follow  your  experience.  Let  not  the  long  story,  with 
which  I  have  exercised  your  patience,  prove  fruitless  to  your 
interests. 

For  my  part,  I  should  choose  (if  I  could  have  my  wish) 
that  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  gentleman'  for  the 
repeal  could  go  to  America  without  the  attendance  of  the 
penal  bills.  Alone  I  could  almost  answer  for  its  success.  I 
cannot  he  certain  of  its  reception  in  the  bad  company  it  may 
keep.  In  such  heterogeneous  assortments,  the  most  innocent 
person  will  lose  the  efiect  of  his  innocency.     Though  you 
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lUould  send  out  tbis  angel  of  peace,  yet  you  are  sending  oat 
a  destroying  angel  too  :  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
conflict  of  these  two  adverse  spirits,  or  which  would  pi^do-  J 
minate  in  the  ead,  is  what  I  dare  not  say  :  whether  the  le- 
nient tneasurea  would  cause  American  passion  to  subside,  or 
the  severe  would  increase  its  fury — all  this  is  in  the  hand  of 
Providence.  Tet  now,  even  now,  I  should  confide  in  the 
prevailing  virtue  and  efficacious  operation  of  lenity,  though 
working  in  darkness,  and  in  chaos,  in  the  midat  of  all  this 
unnatural  and  turbid  combination  :  I  should  hope  it  might 
produce  order  and  beauty  iu  the  end. 

Let  us,  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  before  we  end 
this  Hesaion.  Do  you  moan  to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a 
productive  revenue  from  thence P  If  you  do,  speak  out; 
name,  fix,  ascertain  this  revenue ;  settle  its  quantity  ;  define 
its  objects  ;  provide  for  its  collection  ;  and  then  fight  when 
you  have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder,  rob ;  if  you 
kill,  take  possession  :  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of 
madmen,  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical,  without  an  object.  But  may  better  counsels 
guide  you ! 

Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  own  principles — seek 
peace  and  ensue  it— leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  mat-> 
ter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.     I  am  not  here  goin^  into  thoj 
distinctions  of  rights,  not  attempting  to  mark  their  bounda-l 
ries.     I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctiona ;  %\ 
j  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.     Leave  the  Americans  as  they, 
anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our  unhappy 
contest,  will  die  along  with  it.     They  and  we,  and  their  and 
our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that  system.     Ijet  tha 
memory  of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mod^  ^ 
on  both  sides,  he  eitinguished  for  ever.     Be  content  to  bind     ' 
America  by  laws  of  trade  ;  you  have  always  done  it.     Let 
this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.     Donotburtheit    . 
them  by  taxes ;  u       sed  to  do  so  from  the  begin* 

ning.     Let  this  b  reas  n  for  not  taxing.     These  an    i 

the  arguments  nd  t  ugdoms.     Leave  the  rest  to 

the  schools ;   f       h  hey  may  be   discussed  with 

safety.     But  if,  a    mp  unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophisti- 

cate and  poiso  ce  of  government,  by  urging 

subtle  deduction     and       n    quetices  odious  to  those  yon 
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govern,  from  the  unlimited  and  iUimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  tou  will  teach  them  by  these  meana  to  call  that 
eoTereignty  itself  in  question.  When  you  drive  him  hard, 
the  boar  will  surely  turn  upon  the  hunters.  If  that  sove- 
reignty and  their  freedom  ejinnot  be  reconciled,  which  'will 
they  take  ?  They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face. 
Nobody  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  Sir,  let  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  call  forth  bU  their  ability ;  let  the  best  of 
them  get  up,  and  tell  me,  what  one  character  of  liberty  the 
Americans  have,  and  what  one  brand  of  alavery  they  are  free 
from,  if  they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry,  by  all 
the  restraints  vou  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  made  pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose, 
without  the  least  share  in  gratitiue  thorn.  When  they  bear 
the  burtheoa  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  ?  The  English- 
man in  America  wUl  feel  that  this  is  alavery— that  it  is  leaal 
slavery,  will  be  no  compensation,  either  to  his  feelings  or  his 
underetanding. 

A  noble  lord,'  who  apoke  some  time  ago,  ia  full  of  the  fire 
of  ingenuous  youth  ;  and  when  he  baa  modelled  the  ideas  of 
a  lively  imagination  hy  further  experience,  he  will  be  an 
ornament  to  his  country  in  either  House.  He  liaa  anid,  that 
the  Americana  are  our  children,  and  bow  can  they  revolt 
against  their  parent  ?  He  says,  that  if  they  are  not  free  in 
their  present  state,  England  ia  not  free ;  because  Manchester, 
and  other  eonsiderable  places,  are  not  represented.  So  then, 
because  some  towus  ia  England  arenot  represented,  America 
is  to  have  no  representative  at  all.  They  are  "our  children ;" 
but  when  children  ask  for  bread  we  are  not  to  give  a  stone. 
Is  it  because  the  natural  resistance  of  thinga,  and  the  various 
.  mutations  of  time,  hinders  our  government,  or  any  scheme  oi 
government,  from  being  any  more  than  a  sort  of  approxima- 
tion to  the  right,  is  it  therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  recede 
from  it  infinitely  F  When  thia  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimi- 
late to  its  parent,  and  to  reflect  with  a  true  filial  resemblance 
the  beauteous  countenance  of  British  liberty ;  are  we  to  turn 
to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  our  constitution  P  are  we  to 
fpve  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength  ?  our  opprobritan 

'  Lord  CBrmartlien. 
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for  their  glory  P  and  the  slough  of  slaTery,  which  we  ue  Ml 
»ble  to  work  off,  lo  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ? 

1!  this  be  the  cnsc,  ask  youraelTea  this  question,  Will  tiiOf 
be  content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery  ?  If  not,  look  to  tli 
consequences.  Beflect  liow  you  are  to  govern  a  people,  vhft 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they  are  not.  Tow 
scheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields  nothing  but  discontenl^ 
disorder,  disobedience ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  America 
that  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you  could  onlj 
end  just  where  you  begun  ;  that  is,  to  tax  where  no  revenm  i 
is  to  be  found,  to— my  Toice  fails  me ;  my  inolinatioo  indeed 
carries  me  no  farther — all  is  confusion  beyond  it. 

Well,  Sip,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and  before  I  sit  don    < 
I  must  say  something  to  another  point  with  which  gentifr    ' 
men  urge  us.     What  is  to  become  of  the  declaratoiy  act  ak 
acrting  the  entirenesB  of  British  legislative  authority,  if  wi    | 
I  abandon  the  practice  of  taxation  P 

For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  rights  stated  in  that  act, 
exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  I  viewed  them  on  its  veij 
first  proposition,  and  which  I  have  often  taken  the  liberty, 
with  ^at  humilrt?,  to  lay  before  you.  I  look,  I  aay,  on  tw 
imperial  rights  of  Great  Britain,  aud  the  privileges  which  tbt  i 
colonists  ought  to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to  be  just  tbi  , 
\  most  reconcilable  things  in  the  world.  The  parliament  tt 
Great  Britain  sits  at  the  bead  of  her  extensive  em  pire  in  tw* 
capacities ;  one  as  the  local  legislature  of  this  island,  prorid- 
ing  for  all  things  at  home,  immediatelv,  and  by  no  otaer  iii> 
strumcnt  than  the  esecntive  power, — ^TJie  other,  and  I  think 
her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  imperial  character;  il 
which,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  she  au[)enntenda  all  tit 
several  inferior  legislatures,  and  guides  and  controls  thema^ 
without  annihilating  any.  As  aU  these  provincial  legialatuM 
are  only  co-ordinate  to  each  other,  they  ought  all  to  tl 
,  lubOTdinate  to  her ;  else  they  can  neither  preserve  mutuil 
peace,  nor  hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  effectually  aifoii 
mutual  assistance.  It  is  necessary  to  coerce  the  negligenli 
to  restrain  the  violent,  and  to  aid  the  weak  and  deficient,  Iq 
the  overruling  plenitude  of  her  power.  She  is  never  to  in 
trade  into  the  place  of  the  others,  whilst  they  are  equal  tl 
the  common  ends  of  their  institution.     But  in  order  to  enabtt 
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parliament  to  anawer  all  these  euds  of  provident  and  leiieG- 
cent  auperinfendence,  her  powers  must  be  btmndlesa.  The 
gentlemen  who  think  the  powers  of  parliament  limited,  may 
please  themaelvea  to  talk  of  requisitions.  But  Htippose  the 
requisitions  are  not  obeyed  ?  What !  Shall  there  oe  no  re- 
served power  in  the  empire,  to  supply  n  deficiency  which  may 
weaken,  divide,  and  dissipate  the  whole  ?  We  are  engaged 
in  war— the  secretary  of  state  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  con- 
tribute— some  would  do  it,  1  think  moat  would  cheerfully 
furnish  whatever  is  demanded — one  or  two,  suppose,  hang 
bnck,  and,  easing  themaolves,  let  the  stress  of  the  draft  lie  on 
the  others — surely  it  is  proper,  that  some  authority  might 
legally  say — "  Tai  yourselvee  for  the  common  auj^ly,  orpar- 
liament  will  do  it  for  you."  This  backwardness  was,  as  I  am 
told,  actually  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  for  some  abort  time 
towards  tlie  begiuning  of  the  last  war,  owiag  to  some  in- 
ternal dissensions  in  the  colony.  But  whether  the  feet  were 
80,  or  otherwise,  the  caee  ia  equally  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
competent  sovereign  power.  But  then  this  ought  to  be  no 
ordinary  power ;  nor  ever  used  in  the  firet  instance.  This  is 
what  I  meant,  when  I  have  aaid  at  various  times,  that  I  con- 
sider the  power  of  taxing  in  parliament  as  an  instrument  of 
empire,  and  not  as  a  means  of  supply. 

8uoh,  Sir,  is  my  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  em- 
pire, aa  distinguished  from  the  constitution  of  Britain  ;  and 
on  these  grounds  I  think  aubordination  and  liberty  may  be 
BufGciently  reconciled  through  the  whole ;  whether  to  serve 
a  refining  apeculatist,  or  a  factioua  demagogue,  I  know  not ; 
but  enough  surely  for  the  ease  and  happiness  of  man. 

Sir,  whilst  we  held  thia  happy  courae,  we  drew  more  from 
the  coloniea  than  ail  the  impotent  ncilenoe  of  despotism  ever 
could  eitort  from  thorn.  We  did  this  abundantly  in  the  last 
war.  It  has  never  been  once  denied — and  what  reason  have 
■we  to  imagine  that  the  colonies  would  not  have  proceeded  in 
supplying  government  as  liberally,  if  you  bad  not  stepped  in 
and  hindered  them  from  contributing,  by  interrupting  the 
channel  inwhioh  their  liberality  flowed  with  ao  strong  a 
course ;  by  attempting  to  take,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to 
receive  ?  Sir  William  Temple  saye,  that  Holland  has  loaded 
itself  with  ten  times  the  impositions  which  it  revolted  from 
8jwia  rather  than  submit  to.     He  says  true.     Tyranny  is  a 
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[■MT  provider.     It  kuowtt  neither  how  to  accumulate,  nor 
ow  to  estrart. 

I  charge  therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortunate  ayetem  tha 
loes  not  only  of  peace,  of  uuion,  and  of  conimerce,  but  erea 
of  revenue,  whiuh  ita  frienda  are  contending  for. — It  it 
morally  certain,  that  we  have  lost  at  least  a  milL'oii  of  free 
grants  since  the  peace.  I  think  wo  have  lost  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  that  thoae,  who  look  for  a  revenue  from  the  pro- 
vinces, never  could  have  pursued,  even  in  that  light,  a  coane 
more  directly  repugnant  to  their  purposes. 

Now,  Sir,  I  truat  I  have  shown,  first  oa  that  narrow  ground 
which  the  honourahle  gentleman  measured,  that  you  are 
likely  to  lose  nothing  by  complying  with  the  motion,  except 
what  you  have  lost  ^ready.  I  have  sliown  afterwards,  tlmt 
in  time  of  peace  you  flourished  in  commerce,  and,  when  wai 
required  it,  had  nufficient  aid  from  the  colonies,  while  yoo 
pursued  your  ancient  poliOT  j  that  you  threw  everything 
into  confusion  when  you  made  the  stamp  act ;  and  that  yea 
restored  everything  to  peace  and  order  when  you  repeated  it. 
I  have  shown  that  the  reviv^  of  the  system  of  taxation  }m 
produced  the  very  worst  effects ;  and  that  the  partial  repeal 
has  produced,  not  partial  good,  but  universal  evil.  Let  these 
considerationa,  founded  an  facta,  not  one  of  which  can  ba 
denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reason  by  the  road  of  o 
perience. 

I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  answer  for  mixed  measures ;  but 
Burely  this  mixture  of  lenity  would  give  the  whole  a  better 
chance  of  success.  "When  you  once  regain  confidence,  the 
way  will  be  clear  before  you.  Then  you  may  enforce  the  act 
of  navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  You  will  youfr 
■elvea  open  it  where  it  ought  still  further  to  be  opened.  Pro- 
ceed in  what  you  do,  whatever  you  do,  from  policy,  and  Bot  ■ 
from  rancour.  Let  us  act  like  men,  let  ua  act  like  etatesmen. 
let  us  hold  some  sort  of  conaistent  conduct. — It  is  agreed 
that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be  had  in  America.  If  we  lose  tie 
profit,  let  UB  get  rid  of  the  odium. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  s 

to  sadness.     I  have  had  hut  one  opinion  concerning  it  since 

J  sat,  and  before  I  sat,  in  parliameut.     The  noble  lord '  will, 

it«  luual,  probably  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me  aud  mj  I 

^  Laid  a  octk 
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i  friends  in  this  business,  to  a  desire  of  getting  his  places.  Let 
him  enjoy  this  happy  and  original  idea.     If  I  deprived  him  of 

"     it,  I  should  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his  argument. 

\    But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt  of  all  his  wit,  and  indeed 
blows  much  heavier,  than  stand  answerable  to  Qod  for  em 
bracing  a  system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some  ol 
the  veiT  best  and  fairest  of  his  works.     But  I  know  the  map 

t     of  England,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,^  or  as  any  other  person ; 

*  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  prefer. 
n^ent.     My  excellent  and  honourable  friend  under  me  on  the 

I     floor*  has  trod  that  road  with  great  toil  for  upwards  of 

[  .  twenty  years  together.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble 
lord's  destination.  However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend 
are  those  I  have  ever  wished  to  follow ;  because  I  know  they 
lead  to  honour.  Long  may  we  tread  the  same  road  together  ; 
whoever  may  accompany  us,  or  whoever  may  laugh  at  us  on 
our  journey !  I  honestly  and  solemnly  declare,  I  have  in  all 
seasons  adnered  to  the 'system  of  1766,  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  I  think  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest  interest — and 
that,  by  limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes,  on  the  firmest  found- 
ations, a  real,  consistent,  well-grounded  authority  in  parlia- 
ment. Until  you  come  back  to  that  system,  tnere  will  be 
BO  peace  for  England. 

'  Lord  North  '  Mr.  DoirdeBwell. 


SPEECHES 

MR.  BURKE'S  ARRIVAL  AT  BRISTOL, 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  POLL. 
1774. 


EDITOE'S  ADVEKTISEMENT. 

"We  believe  there  ia  no  need  of  an  apology  to  the  paVSl 
for  offering  to  them  any  genuine  Speeches  of  Mr.  Burbi 
the  two  contained  in  this  publication  undoubtedly  are  so, 
The  general  approbation  they  met  with  (aa  we  hear)  from  »D 
parties  at  Bristol,  persuadea  us  that  a  good  edition  of  them 
will  not  be  unacceptable  in  London ;  which  we  own  to  b« 
the  inducement,  and  we  hope  ie  a  justification,  of  our  offe^ 
ineit. 

we  do  not  presume  to  descant  on  the  merit  of  theaa 
Speeches ;  but  aa  it  ia  no  lesa  new,  than  honourable,  to  find 
a  popular  cimdidate,  at  a  popular  election,  daring  to  btow 
his  iCasent  from  certain  pamts  that  have  been,  considered  u 
very  popular  objecta,  and  maintaining  himself  on  the  manly 
confidence  of  hia  own  opinion;  bo,  we  must  say,  that  it  doei 
great  credit  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  proves  to  the 
world,  that,  to  insure  their  confidence,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
flatter  them,  or  to  affect  a  aubaervieucy  to  their  pasaiona  Oi 
their  prejudices. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
poll  the  candidatea  were  Lord  Clare,  Mr.  Brickdale,  the  two 
oat  members,  and  Mr.  Cruger,  a  considerable  merchant  at 
Ihistol.     On  ths  second  day  of  the  poll.  Lord  Clare  declined; 
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mtid  a  flfinsiderable  body  of  gentlemen,  wbo  bad  wished  tbat 
■the  city  of  Bristol  ahould,  at  tliia  critical  season,  be  repre- 
sented by  some  gentleman  of  tried  abilitiea  and  known  com- 
anercial  knowledBe,  immediately  put  Mr.  Burke  in  nomiasi- 
"tion.  Some  of  tnem  set  off  eipreaa  for  Irfindon  to  appriae 
that  gentleman  of  tbia  event ;  but  he  was  gone  to  Maltou  in 
TorkBhire.  Tbe  ipirit  and  active  eeal  of  tbeae  gentlemen  fol- 
lowed bim  to  Malton.  They  arrived  there  just  after  Mr. 
Surke'B  election  for  that  place,  and  invited  bim  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  be  tells  us  in  hia  first  Speech,  acquainted 
biB  constituents  with  the  honourable  offer  that  was  made 
him ;  and,  with  their  consent,  he  immediately  set  off  I'ur 
Bristol  on  the  Tuesday  at  sis  in  the  evening ;  lie  arrived  at 
Bristol  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  Thursday  tbe 
13th  of  Octot)er,  being  the  sixth  day  of  the  poll. 

He  drove  directly  to  the  mayor's  house,  who  not  being  at 
home,  he  proceeded  to  the  Gruildhall,  where  he  ascended  the 
huatingB,  and  having  saluted  the  electors,  the  sheriffs,  and 
tbe  two  candidatea,  he  reposed  himself  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  addressed  the  electors  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  great  and  universal  applause  and  approbation. 
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G-ESTLEMEN', 

I  am  come  bvtber  to  aolieit  in  person,  that  favour  which 
my  friends  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  procure  for  me,  by 
the  most  obliging,  and  to  me  the  most  honourable,  exertiona, 
I  have  BO  high  an  opinion  of  the  great  truat  which  you 
have  to  confer  on  this  occasion;  and,  by  long  experience,  ao 
jiist  a  diffidence  in  my  abilitiea  to  fill  it  in  a  manner  adequate 
ven  to  my  own  ideas,  that  I  should  never  have  ventured  of 
ivaelf  to  mtrude  into  that  awfiil  sitaation.  But  since  I  am 
ailed  upon  by  the  desire  of  several  respectable  fellow-sub- 
jects, IB  I  have  done  at  other  timea,  j.  give  up  my  fears  to 
tb';.  wisliea.  Whatever  my  other  deficiencies  may  be,  I  du 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  wanting  to  my  frienda. 
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I  am  not  food  of  attempting  to  raise  public  expectatiim 
by  great  prumises.  At  tfiia  time,  there  is  much  cause  to 
coueider,  aud  very  little  to  preeume.  We  Beem  to  be  aiH 
proacbiug  to  a  great  crisis  in  our  affuirs,  wbicli  calls  for  tngi 
whole  wiadom  of  the  wiBt-at  among  us,  without  being  able  to 
aasiire  ouraelves,  that  any  wisdom  can  preserve  us  irom  insny 
and  great  iucuuveniences.  You  know  1  speak  of  our  uubappj 
(  contest  with  America.  I  confees,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
look  down  aa  from  a  precipice.  It  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  it 
i«  nsndered  more  intricate  by  a  great  viirietj  of  plana  of  con- 
duct. I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  them.  I  will  not  suspect 
a  want  of  good  intention  in  framing  them.  But  howeviir 
pure  the  intentions  of  their  authors  may  have  been,  wo  alt 
(enow  that  the  event  bad  been  unfortunate.  The  menus  o( 
recovering  our  affairs  are  not  obvious.  So  many  grent  queS' 
tiona  of  commerce,  of  finiince,  of  conatitution,  and  of  policy, 
are  involved  in  tliis  American  deliberation,  that  I  dare  en* 
gage  for  nothing,  bnt  that  I  shall  give  it,  without  any  pre- 
dilection to  former  opiniona,  or  any  sinister  bias  whatFoev^. 
the  most  honest  ana  impartial  cousideration  of  which  I  aa 
capable.  The  public  has  a  full  right  to  it ;  aud  this  great 
city,  a  main  pillar  in  the  eonimercial  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, must  totter  on  its  boHe  by  the  slightest  mistake  witli 
regard  to  our  Amcricnn  meflsurea. 

Thus  much,  however,  1  think  it  not  amiss  to  lay  befoTO 
yon ;  That  1  am  not,  I  hope,  apt  to  take  up  or  lay  down  my 
opinions  liffhtly.  I  have  held,  and  ever  shall  maintain,  to 
the  best  ot  my  power,  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  tha 
just,  wise,  and  necessary  constitutional  superiority  of  Gresi 
Britain.  This  is  necessary  for  America  aa  well  as  for  us.  £ 
never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  Whatever  may  be  lost  by  it 
I  avow  it.  The  forfeiture  even  of  your  favour,  if  by  such  t 
declaration  I  could  forfeit  it,  though  the  first  object  of  my 
ambition,  never  will  make  me  disguise  my  sentiments  on  thu 

But, — ^I  have  ever  had  a  clear  opinion,  and  have  ever  held 
a  constant  corresponJent  conduct,  that  this  superiority  is 
consistent  with  uU  the  liberties  a  sober  and  spirited  Amertcui 
ought  to  deuire.  I  never  uieau  to  put  any  colonist,  or  nc^ 
J  human  creature,  iu  a  sittialion  not  becoming  a  free-man.  "& 
lecoucile  British  superiorily  with  Amencan  liberty  shad!    liii 
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my  great  object,  as  far  as  my  little  facultioo  extend.     I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  both,  even  yet,  may  not  be  preserved. 

"When  I  first  devoted  myself  to  the  public  iserviee,  I  con- 
sidered how  I  should  render  myself  fit  for  it ;  and  this  I  did 
by  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that  gave  this  coim- 
try  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  world.  I  found  that  our  pros- 
perity and  dignity  arose  principally,  if  not  solely,  from  two 
sources ;  our  constitution,  and  commerce.  Both  these  I  have  / 
spared  no  study  to  understand,  and  no  endeavour  to  support. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  our  constitution  is  its  lioerty.  f 
To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate,  seems  the  particular  duty 
and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty  con- 
nected with  order ;  that  not  only  exists  along  with  order  and 
virtue,  but  wliich  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them.  It  in- 
heres in  good  and  steady  government,  as  in  its  substance  and 
<tal  principle. 
The  other  source  of  our  power  is  commerce,  of  which  you 
1^  so  large  a  part,  and  which  cannot  exist,  no  more  than 
your  liberty,  without  a  connexion  with  many  virtues^  It  has 
ever  been  a  very  particular  and  a  very  favourite  ojj^t  of  my 
study,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  details.  I  think  many 
here  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  This  I  know, 
that  I  have  ever  had  my  house  open,  and  my  poor  services 
ready,  for  traders  and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination. 
My  favourite  ambition  is  to  have  those  services  acknowledged. 
I  now  appear  before  you  to  make  trial,  whether  my  earnest 
endeavours  have  been  so  wholly  oppressed  by  the  weakness 
of  my  abilities,  as  to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
a  great  trading  city ;  or  whether  you  choose  to  give  a  weiglit 
to  humble  abilities,  for  the  sake  of  the  honest  exertions  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  This  is  my  trial  to-day.  My 
industry  is  not  on  trial.  Of  my  industry  I  am  sure,  as  far 
as  my  constitution  of  mind  and  body  admitted. 

When  I  was  invited  by  many  respectable  merchants,  free- 
holders, and  freemen  of  this  city,  to  offer  them  my  services, 
1  had  just  received  the  honour  of  an  election  at  another  place, 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  this.  I  immediately  opened 
the  matter  to  those  of  my  worthy  constituents  who  wero 
with  me,  and  they  unanimously  advised  me  not  to  decline  it. 
They  told  me,  that  they  had  elected  me  with  a  view  to  the 
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public  service  :  and  ae  great  questioDB  relative  to  our  com- 
merce  and  eolotiies  were  imminent,  that  in  such  matters  I 
might  derive  authority  and  support  from  the  representation 
of  this  great  commercial  city  ;  they  desired  me  therefore  to 
Bet  off  without  delay,  very  well  persuaded  that  I  never  coaM 
forget  my  obligationfl  to  them,  or  to  my  friends,  for  tha 
choice  they  had  made  of  me.  From  that  time  to  this  instant 
I  hare  not  slept ;  and  if  I  should  have  the  houour  of  being 
freely  chosen  by  you,  I  hope  I  shall  be  as  far  from  fllumber. 
ing  or  sleeping  when  your  service  requires  me  to  be  awake, 
fts  I  have  been  in  coming  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  jotu 
tilvoui. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL, 

OF  HIS  BEINQ   DGCT.ABED   BT   THE   SHERIFFS,  SULT  ELECIIB 
ONE     OF    TUB     BEFRBHEK'TATITBa    IK     FABLIAUENH     FOB 

THAT    CITT, 


Gbntlemex, 

1  cannot  avoid  sympathizing  strongly  with  the  feeling* 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  received  the  same  honour  that  you 
have  conferred  oo  me.  If  he,  who  was  bred  and  passed  hii 
whole  life  amongst  you ;  if  he,  who  tlirough  the  easy  gradft- 
tions  of  acquaiutanee,  friendship,  and  esteem,  has  obtained 
the  honour,  which  seems  of  itself,  naturally  and  almoat  in- 
sensibly, to  meet  with  those,  who,  by  the  even  tenour  of 
pleasing  manners  and  social  virtues,  slide  into  the  love  and 
confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ; — if  he  cannot  speak  but 
with  great  emotion  on  this  subject,  surrounded  as  he  is  on  all 
Bides  with  his  old  friends ;  you  will  have  the  goodneaa  to  et- 
cuse  me,  if  my  real,  unaffected  embarrassment  prevents  me 
from  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought. 

I  was  brought  hither  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  un« 
known,  even  by  sight,  to  any  of  you,     Ho  previous 
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IW'ns  mnde  for  me.  I  was  put  in  nomination  after  the  poll  wm 
opened.  I  did  not  appear  imtil  it  was  far  advanfcd.  K, 
under  all  these  accumulated  disadvantages,  jour  good  opinion 
has  carried  me  to  this  happy  point  of  eucceaa ;  ymi  will  par- 
don me,  if  I  can  only  say  to  you  colkctively,  as  I  aaid  to  you 
indiriduaUy,  aimply,  and  plainly,  I  thank  you — I  am  obliged 
to  you— I  am  not  inBeniiible  of  your  kiutmeBa. 

This  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  for  the  inestimable  favour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me.  But  I  cannot  be  satisfied, 
without  Baying  a  little  more  in  defence  of  tlie  right  yon  have 
to  confer  auch  a  favour.  The  person  that  appeared  here  aa 
counsel  for  the  candidate,  who  ao  long  and  so  earnestly  ao- 
Jicited  your  votea,  thinks  proper  to  deny,  that  a  very  great 
part  of  you  have  any  votes  to  give.  lie  files  a  standard 
period  of  time  in  his  own  imagination,  not  what  the  law  de- 
Bnea,  but  merely  what  the  convenience  of  hia  client  Buggests, 
by  which  he  would  cut  off,  at  one  stroke,  all  tboae  freedoma 
which  are  the  dearest  privilegea  of  your  corporation  ;  which 
the  common  law  autlioriEes ;  wliicii  your  magistrates  are 
compelled  to  grant ;  which  come  duly  authenticated  into  this 
court ;  and  are  saved  in  the  clearest  words,  and  with  the  most 
religious  care  and  tenderoew,  in  that  very  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  made  to  regidate  the  elections  by  freemen,  and  to 
prevent  all  possible  abuses  in  making  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter  here.  My  learned 
jcounael  has  supported  your  cause  with  his  usual  ability ;  the 
Worthy  sheriffs  have  acted  with  their  usual  equity,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  same  equity,  which  dictates  the  return, 
will  guide  tlie  final  determination.  I  had  the  honour,  in 
conjunction  with  many  far  wiser  men,  to  contribute  a  very 
email  assistance,  but,  however,  some  assistance,  to  the  form- 
ing the  judicature  which  is  to  try  such  questions.  It  would 
be  unnatural  in  me  to  doubt  the  justice  of  that  court,  in  the 
trial  of  my  own  cause,  to  which  I  have  been  so  active  to  give 
jurisdiction  over  every  other. 

I  assure  the  worthy  freemen,  and  this  corporation,  that,  if 
the  gentleman  perseveres  in  the  intentions  which  his  present 
warmth  dictates  to  him,  I  wiU  attend  tbeir  cause  with  dili- 
gence, and  1  hope  with  effect.  For,  if  I  know  anything  of 
myself,  it  is  not  my  own  interest  in  it,  but  my  full  conTi<y 
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tion,  that  iuducea  me  to  tell  you — I  tkmk  there  m  not  I 
thadom  ofdouht  in  the  ca»e. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  you  End  me  rash  in  declanDg  my- 
self,  or  very  forward  in  trouhling  you.  Prom  the  begmning 
to  the  end  of  the  election,  I  have  kept  silence  in  all  mstten 
of  diicuBsion.  I  have  never  asked  a,  question  of  a  roter  on 
the  other  side,  or  supported  a  doubtful  vote  on  my  own,  1 
respected  the  abilities  of  my  managers  ;  I  relied  on  the  eaii- 
dour  of  the  court.  I  think  the  worthy  sheriffs  will  bear  me 
witnesa,  that  I  have  never  once  made  an  attempt  to  impoM 
upon  their  reason,  to  surpriae  their  justice,  or  to  ruffle  tneii 
temper.  I  stood  on  the  hustings  (escept  when  I  gave  my 
thanks  to  those  who  favoured  me  with  their  votes)  less  like 
a  candidate,  than  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  a  public  pro- 
ceeding. But  here  the  face  of  tbinga  is  altered.  Here  is  an 
attempt  for  a  generd  masgacre  of  suffrages ;  an  attempt,  by 
a  promiscuoua  carnage  ot  friends  and_^»,  to  exterminate 
above  two  thousand  votes,  including  seven  hundred  polled Jw 
the  ffejitleman  himself,  who  note  eomplains,  and  who  would 
destroy  the  friends  whom  he  has  obtained,  only  because  hfl 
cannot  obtain  as  many  of  them  as  he  wishes. 

How  he  will  be  permitted,  in  another  place,  to  stultify  and 
disable  himself,  and  to  plead  against  his  own  acta,  is  another 
question.  The  law  will'deeide  it.  I  shall  only  speak  of  it 
as  it  concerns  the  propriety  of  public  conduct  in  this  city.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  lay  down  rules  of  decorum  ft>r  otlier  gentle- 
men. They  are  beat  judgea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  that 
will  recommend  them  to  the  tovour  of  their  fellow-eitizena. 
But  I  coufefs  I  should  look  rather  awkward,  if  I  had  been 
the  very  first  to  produce  the  new  popieg  af  freedom,  if  I  had 
peraiated  in  producing  them  to  the  lust ;  if  I  had  ransacked, 
with  the  moat  unremitting  industry  and  the  most  penetrat- 
ing research,  the  remotest  cornera  of  the  kingdom  to  discover 
them  ;  if  I  were  then,  all  at  once,  to  turn  short,  and  declare, 
that  I  had  been  sporting  all  this  while  with  the  right  at 
election;  and  that  I  had  been  drawing  out  a  poll,  npon  no 
lort  of  rational  grounds,  which  disturbed  tlie  peace  of  my 
fellow-citiKena  for  a  month  together — I  really,  for  my  part, 
■hould  appear  awkward  under  such  circumstances. 

It  would  be  stiU  more  awkward  inme,  if  I  were  griively  ta 
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look  the  sheriiFs  in  the  face,  and  to  tell  them,  they  were  not 
to  determine  my  cause  on  my  own  principles ;  not  to  make 
the  return  upon  those  votes  upon  which  I  hud  rested  my 
election.  Such  would  be  my  appearance  to  the  court  and 
magistrates. 

But  how  should  I  appear  to  the  voters  themselves  ?  If  I 
had  gone  round  to  the  citizens  entitled  to  freedom,  and 
squeezed  them  by  the  hand — "  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  vote 
— I  shall  be  eternally  thankful — may  I  hope  for  the  honour 
of  your  support? — Well! — come — we  shall  see  you  at  the 
council -house."  —  If  I  were  then  to  deliver  them  to  my 
managers,  pack  them  into  tallies,  vote  them  off  in  court,  and 
when  I  heard  from  the  bar — "  Such  a  one  only !  and  such  a 
one  for  ever! — he's  my  man!" — "Thank  you,  good  Sir — 
Hah!  my  worthy  friend!  thank  you  kindly  —  that's  an 
honest  fellow — how  is  your  good  family?" — Whilst  these 
words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  if  I  should  have  wheeled 
roimd  at  once,  and  told  them — "  Get  you  gone,  you  pack  of 
worthless  fellows !  you  have  no  votes — you  are  usurpers ! 
you  are  intruders  on  the  rights  of  real  freemen !  I  vdll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you !  you  ought  never  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  this  electioiif  and  the  sheriffs  ought  not  to  have  ad- 
mitted you  to  poll." 

Grentlemen,  I  should  make  a  strange  figure  if  my  conduct 
had  been  of  this  sort.  I  am  not  so  old  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  as  the  worthy  gentleman.  Indeed  I  could  not  haye 
ventiured  on  such  kind  of  freedoms  with  you.  But  I  am 
bound,  and  I  vdll  endeavour,  to  have  justice  done  to  the 
rights  of  freemen ;  even  though  I  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  obliged  to  vindicate  the  former*  part  of  my  antagonist's 
conduct  against  his  ovm  present  inclmations. 

I  owe  myself,  in  all  things,  to  all  the  freemen  of  this  city. 
My  particular  friends  have  a  demand  on  me  that  I  should 
not  deceive  their  expectations.  Never  was  cause  or  man 
supported  with  more  constancy,  more  activity,  more  spirit. 
I  have  been  supported  with  a  zeal  indeed  and  heartiness  in 
my  friends,  which  (if  their  object  had  been  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  their  endeavours)  could  never  be  sufl&ciently  com- 
mended.    They  supported  me  upon  the  most  liberal  princi- 

*  Mr.  Brickdale  opened  his  poll,  it  seems,  -with  a  tally  of  those  veij 
kind  of  freomen,  and  voted  many  hundreds  of  them. 
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pies.  They  wi«hed  that  the  niembera  for  Bristol  should  be 
chosen  for  the  city,  and  for  their  country  at  large,  and  sot 
for  themselves. 

So  far  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  possesB  nothing 
«lae,  I  am  sure  I  possess  the  temper  that  is  fit  for  your 
Berrice.  I  know  nothing  of  Briatol,  but  by  the  favours  I 
have  received,  and  the  virtues  I  have  seen  exerted  in  it. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  what  1  now  feel,  the  most  perfect  and 
grateful  attachment  to  my  friends — and  I  have  no  enmities  [ 
no  resentment.  I  never  can  consider  fidelity  to  engagements, 
and  constancy  in  friejidBhips,  but  with  the  highest  approba- 
tion ;  even  when  those  noble  qualities  are  employed  against 
my  own  pretensions.  The  gentleman,  who  is  not  so  fortunate 
OS  I  have  been  in  this  contest,  ejijojs,  in  this  respect,  a  con- 
solation full  of  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  bis  fnends.  They 
have  certainly  left  nothing  undone  for  his  service. 

As  for  the  trifling  petulance,  which  the  rage  of  party  stirs 
up  in  little  minds,  though  it  should  show  itself  even  in  this 
court,  it  has  not  made  the  slightest  impression  on  me.  The 
highest  flight  of  such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an  infe- 
rior reign  of  the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  look  upon 
them,  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  you  enjoy  the  serene  air 
on  your  lofty  rocks,  look  down  upon  the  gulls  tliat  skim  the 
mud  of  your  river,  whan  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word  on  a 
topic  touched  upon  by  my  worthy  colleague.  I  wish  thai 
topic  had  been  passed  by  at  a  time  when  I  have  bo  little 
leisure  to  discuss  it.  But  since  be  has  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor  sen- 
timents on  that  subject. 

He  tells  you  that  "  the  topic  of  instructions  has  occasioned 
much  altercation  and  uneaamesa  in  this  city ; "  and  he  ei- 
presses  himself  (if  I  understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the 
coercive  authority  of  such  instructions. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the 
closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communi- 
cation with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  hav* 
.'great  weight  with  him  ;  their  opinion,  high  respect ;  their 
\  biuiness,  unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his 
lj>epose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  tii  theirs ;  and  abctn 
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•11,  ever,  and  in  all  caaea,  to  prefer  tlieir  intereat  tu  liia  own,  1 
But  hia  unbiaased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  hia  enJiglit-  V. 
ened  conscience,  lie  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  / 
or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  Theae  he  does  not  derive  from  ( 
our  pleasure ;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  conatitutioii.  j 
'hey  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  ahuse  of  which  he  C 
is  deeply  onawerable.  Tour  representative  owes  you,  not  ( 
hia  industry  only,  but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays,  inatead  ^ 
of  aerving  you,  if  he  sacrihcca  it  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  colleague  aaya.hia  will  ought  to  be  subservient  "N 
to  yours.     If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.     If  govern-    / 
meut  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  aide,  youra,  without    ^ 
question,  ought  to  be  auperior.     But  government  and  legis*      / 
lation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  incTin-      \ 
ation ;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  deter-       I 
mination  precedes  the  diacuaaion ;  in  which  one  set  of  men       \ 
deliberate,  and  another  decide ;  and  where  those  who  form 
the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant  from 
those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

To  deliver  an  opinion,  ia  the  right  of  all  men ;  that  of 
constituents  ia  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a 
representative  ought  alwaya  to  rejoice  to  bear ;  and  which 
he  ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authori- 
tative inatructiona  ;  mandate*  iaaued,  which  the  member 
ia  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to 
argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  hi* 
judgment  and  conscience, — these  are  things  utterly  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a 
fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our 
conatitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  eongreM  of  ambassadors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests ;  which  interests  each  must  maintain,  aa 
an  agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates ; 
but  parliameat  is  a  deliberatiee  assembly  of  one  nation,  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole ;  where,  not  local  purposes, 
not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good, 
resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose 
a  member  indeed ;  out  when  you  have  choaen  him,  he  is  not 
member  of  Bristol,  hut  be  is  a  member  oi parliamtent.  If  thii 
local  conatitueat  should  have  an  interest,  or  should  fo7m  bii 
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hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the  rcit 
of  the  community,  the  memher  for  that  place  ought  to  he  u 
far,  aa  any  other,  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect.  I  b^ 
pardon  for  aaying  so  much  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  un- 
willingly drawn  into  it ;  but  I  shall  ever  iiBe  »  reapectfiil 
fraukneea  of  com mvuii cation  with  you.  Tour  faithful  friend, 
your  devoted  Bprvaut,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  life:  t 
flatterer  you  do  not  wish  for.  On  this  point  of  inetriictionti, 
however,  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  we  ever  caa  have  anv 
sort  of  difference.  Perhaps  I  may  give  you  too  much,  rath''' 
thftu  loo  little,  trouble. 

From  the  first  hour  I  was  encouraged  to  court  your  favour, 
to  this  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  never  promiaed  you 
anything  but  humble  and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  mj 
duty.  The  weight  of  that  duty.  1  confess,  make*  me  tremble ; 
and  whoever  well  cousiders  what  it  is,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  will  fly  from  what  has  the  least  likenesB  to  a  positive 
and  precipitate  engagement.  To  be  a  good  member  of  par- 
liament IB,  let  me  tell  you,  no  easy  task  ;  especially  at  this 
time,  when  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run  into  the 
perilous  ertremea  of  servile  compliance  or  wild  popularity 
To  unite  circumspection  with  vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  it  is  eitremely  difficult.  We  are  now  members  for  a 
rich  conunercial  eiiy;  this  city,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  a 
rich  commercial  nation,  the  interests  of  which  are  various 
multiform,  and  intricate.  We  are  members  for  that  grest 
nation,  which  however  is  itself  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  ex- 
tended by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  All  these  wide-spread  iuteresta 
must  be  considered ;  must  be  compared ;  must  be  reconciled, 
if  possible.  We  are  members  for  a  free  country  ;  and  surely 
we  all  know,  that  the  machine  of  a  free  constitution  is  no 
simple  thing  ;  but  as  intricate  and  aa  delicate  as  it 
able.  We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ancient  monarehg ; 
and  we  must  preservi  religiously  the  true  legal  rights  of 
the  sovereign,  which  form  the  key-stone  that  binds  logother 
the  noble  and  well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our 
constitution.  A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced  powers 
iHust  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  mean  to  touch 
that  pATt  of  it  wliich  comes  within  my  reach.     I  know  my 
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inability,  and  I  wish  for  support  from  eveiy  quarter.  In 
particular  I  shall  aim  at  the  mendship,  and  shall  cultivato 
the  best  correspondence,  of  the  worthy  colleague  you  have 
given  me. 

I  trouble  you  no  further  than  once  more  to  thank  you  all ; 
you,  gentlemen,  for  your  favours ;  the  candidates,  for  their 
temperate  and  polite  behaviotur ;  and  the  sherifis,  for  a  con- 
duct which  may  gire  a  model  fior  all  who  are  in  pubUe 
ttsitioiia. 


?  o 


SPEECH 

MOMNO  HI8  RESOLUnONB 

CONCILIATION  WITH  THE  COLONIES, 

MARCH  22,  1775. 

I  HOPS,  Sir,  that,  notwithHtanding  t!ie  austerity  of  tbs 
Chair,  your  good-nnture  will  incline  you  to  eome  degree  of 
indulgence  towards  human  frailty.  You  will-not  think  it 
unnatural,  that  those  who  have  an  ohject  depending,  which 
■troDglv  engages  their  hopes  and  fears,  ahoyld^e  somewhat 
inclined  t-o  superstition.  As  1  came  into  the  House  full  of 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  my  motion,  I  found,  to  my  in- 
finite surprise,  that  the  graud  penal  bill,  by  which  he  had 
passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and  sustenance  of  America, 
IB  to  be  returned  to  us  from  the  other  House.'  I  do  confess, 
I  could  not  help  looking  on  this  event  as  a  fortunate  amen, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  providential  favour ;  by  which  we 
arc  put  once  more  in  possession  of  our  deliberative  capacity, 
upon  a  huainesa  ho  very  oueBtionabb  in  its  nature,  so  veir 
uncertain  in  its  issue.  Sy  the  return  of  jthis  bill,  which 
aeeraed  to  have  taken  its  flight  for  ever,  wg  are  at  this  very 
instant  nearly  as  free  to  ehooBe  a  plan  for  our  Ainei-ican  gtv 
Temmeut  aa  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the  aesBioa.  If,  Sir, 
we  incline  to  the  side  of  conciliation,  we  &te  not  at  uU.  em- 

'  The  Act  to  TesltuiD  tbe  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provincoa  of  Ha.i- 
■BchuBclta  Bay  and  New  HumpiJiire,  Bod  colonies  oi  Connecticut  snd 
Bhodw  Island,  and  Prosidunce  Plimtatlon,  in  North  Aroenca,  lo  Gti-M 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  lalaods  in  the  W<et  Indies;  and  u> 
prohibit  aiich  prorincea  and  colonies  from  cariyitig  on  an^  fisnerj  on  tto 
iMnka  of  Newfound  land,  and  other  placei  thereio  meDIioaeil,  under  mt 
laia  conditions  and  liaiWiiUis. 
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liarraseed  (unless  we  please  to  make  ourBfilvea  so)  by  any 
incongruous  miiture  of  coen-ion  and  reNtruiiit.  We 
therefore  called  upon,  aa  it  were  by  a  superior  warning  v 
ftgain  to  attend  to  America ;  to  attend  to  tjie  ■whole  of  it  t<i- 
getber  ;  and  to  review  the  subject  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject ;  or  there  is  none  so  on  thiit 
side  of  the  graye.  When  I  first  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House,  the  affairs  of  that  continent  pressed  tliemselves 
upon  ua,  as  tlie  most  important  and  most  delicate  object  of 
parliamentary  attention.  My  little  share  in  this  great  deli- 
beration oppressed  me.  I  found  myself  a  partaker  in  a  very 
high  trust ;  and  having  no  sort  of  reason  to  rely  on  the 
strength  of  my  natural  abilities  for  the  proper  execution  of 
that  trust,  I  was  obliged  to  take  more  than  common  paiiiH  to 
instruct  myself  in  everything  which  relates  to  our  coloniea. 
I  waa  not  less  under  the  necessity  of  forming  some  fixed  ideas 
concerning  the  general  policy  of  the  British  empire.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  aeeraed  to  he  indispensable ;  in  order,  amidst 
BO  vast  a  ttuctuattbn  of  passions  and  opiuious,  to  conceuti'e  my 
thoughts  ;  to  ballast  my  conduct ;  to  preserve  me  from  being 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fashionable  doctrine.  I  really 
did  not  think  it  safe,  or  manly,  to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek 
upon  every  fresh  mail  which  should  arrive  from  America. 

At  that  period  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  myself  in  perfect 
concurrence  with  a  large  majority  in  this  House,  Bowiijg 
under  that  high  authority,  and  penetrated  with  the  aharp- 
uesB  and  strength  of  that  early  impression,  I  have  continued 
ever  since,  without  tlie  least  deviation,  in  my  original  senti- 
ments. Whether  this  be  owing  to  an  obstinate  porsevernnee 
in  error,  or  to  a  religious  adherence  to  what  appears  to  ma 
truth  and  reason,  it  is  in  your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of  objects,  made, 
during  this  interval,  more  frequeat  changes  in  their  souti- 
ments  and  their  conduct,  than  could  be  justified  in  a  particular 
jerson  upon  the  contracted  scale  of  private  information.  But 
Sliough  1  do  not  hazard  anything  approaching  to  censure" on 
the  motives  if  former  parliaments  to  all  tliose  alterations, 
one  fact  ia  undoubted, — that  under  them  the  state  of  America 
has  been  kept  in  continual  agitation.  Evri'^thiog  adminis- 
tered as  remedy  to  the  public  complaint,  if  it  did  not  prodiio 
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WM  it  least  followed  by,  an  heightening  of  the  distemper; 
untiL  by  a  variety  of  eiperiments,  that  importaat  conntrj-  hu 
been  brought  into  her  present  situation  ; — a  aituatioa  wbick 
I  will  not  miacall,  wbicn  I  dare  not  name  ;  which  I  BCarrel; 
know  how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any  description. 

In  this  posture,  Sir,  things  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ression.  About  that  time,  a  worthy  member'  of  great  pat4ii- 
nientary  experience,  who,  in  the  year  1766,  filled  the  chair  rf  ■ 
the  American  committee  with  much  abilitr,  took  me  aside;  and.  1 
lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  our  polities,  told  me,  thing! 
were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  our  former  methods  of  pro- 
reeding  in  the  House  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  That  the 
])iiblic  tribunal  (never  too  indulf^eut  to  a  long  and  unsucceas- 
ml  opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our  conduct  with  un- 
usual  severity.  That  the  very  vicisBitudeB  and  ahiftinga  i^ 
nuuisterial  measures,  instead  of  convicting  their  anthora  of 
ineonstaney  and  want  of  system,  would  be  taken  as  an  occs- 
tiion  of  charging  us  with  a  predeterntiaed  discontent,  which 
nothing  could  satisfy  ;  whilst  we  accused  every  measure  (^  ^ 
vigour  as  cruel,  and  every  proposal  of  lenity  aa  weak  and 
irresolute.  The  public,  lie  said,  would  not  have  patience  to 
see  ua  play  the  game  out  with  our  adversaries :  we  must  pnv 
duce  our  band.  It  would  be  expected,  that  those  who  fof 
many  years  bad  been  active  in  such  affairs  should  show,  that 
tbey  had  formed  some  clear  and  decided  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  colony  goyernment  j  and  were  capable  of  drawing 
out  something  like  a  platform  of  the  ^ound  which  might  be 
laid  for  future  and  permanent  tranquillity. 

I  felt  the  truth  ot  what  my  hon,  friend  represented ;  hut 
I  felt  my  aituatioa  too.  His  application  miglit  have  been 
made  with  far  greater  propriety  to  many  other  gentlemen. 
No  man  was  indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified, 
for  Bueb  an  undertaking,  than  myself.  Though  I  gave  so 
far  in  to  his  opinion,  that  I  immediately  threw  my  thoughts 
into  a  sort  of  parliamentary  form,  I  was  by  no  memis 
equally  ready  to  produce  them.  It  generally  argues  some 
degree  of  natural  impotence  of  mind,  or  some  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  hazard  plans  of  government  8I- 
cent  from  a  seat  of  authority.  Propositions  are  made,  not 
(HUT  ineffectually,  but  somewhat  diareputably,wben  the  mimli 
>  Mr.  S^  FitUer. 
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f  men  are  not  properly  diapoBed  for  their  reception  ;  and  for 
part,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule ;  not  absolutely  a 
didate  for  diflgrace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  tbe  plain  truth,  I  have  in  general  no 
vary  exalted  opiuion  of  the  virtue  of  pi^er  goverumeut ;  nM* 
of  any  politics  in  which  the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated 
from  the  execution.  But  when  I  saw  that  anger  and  violence 
prevailed  every  day  more  and  more ;  and  that  things  were 
I  baatening  towards  an  incurable  alienation  of  our  coloniee  ;  I 
confess  my  caution  gave  way.  I  felt  this,  aa  one  of  those 
few  moments  in  which  decorum  yields  to  a  higher  duty. 
Public  Oilamity  is  a.  mighty  leveller;  and  there  are  occasions 
when  any,  even  the  slightest,  chance  of  doing  good,  must  be 
laid  hold  on,  even  by  the  most  inconsiderable  person. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so  great  and 
■o~diBtracted  aa  ours,  is,  merely  iu  the  attempt,  an  un- 
dertakiug  that  would  enauble  the  flights  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  obtain  pardon  for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  va- 
r,  deretanding.  Struggling  a  good  while  with  tbese  thpiighta, 
^  by  degrees  I  felt  myself  more  firm.  1  derived,  at  length, 
some  confidence  from  what  in  other  circumstances  usually 
produces  timidity.  I  grew  less  aniioua,  even  from  the  idea 
of  my  own  insignificance.  For,  judging  of  what  yoti  are  by 
what  you  ought  to  be,  1  persmided  myaelf  that  you  would 
uot  rejeL-t  a  reasonable  proposition  because  it  had  nothing 
but  its  reason  to  recouiJiieiid  it.  Ou  the  other  hand,  being 
totally  dctititute  of  all  shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adven- 
titious, 1  was  very  sure,  that,  if  my  proposition  were  futile 
or  dangerous ;  it  it  were  weakly  conceived,  or  improperly 
timed,  there  was  nothing  eiterior  to  it,  of  power  to  awe, 
dazzle,  or  delude  you.  Tou  will  see  it  just  as  it  is :  and 
you  will  treat  it  just  as  it  deserves. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  pea^^  through  the  medium 
of  war ;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  labyrinth  of 
intricate  and  endless  negotiations  i  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 
iiniveraal  discord,  fomented  from  principle,  in  all  parts  of  the 
^.  umpire  ;  not  peace  to  depend  ou  the  juridical  deterniioation 
of  porplcsing  questions,  or  the  precise  marking  the  shadowy 
boundaries  of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace; 
■ought  in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  ordinarv  haunts^— 
It  is  peace  souaht  in  the  spirit  of  peace ;  and  laid  in  p^<» 
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plea  pnrely  pacific.  I  propose,  by  remoTing  the  grouDi]  rf 
the  (l[fferenc«,  and  bv  restoring  the J'ormrr  unxiitpectiaff  ten' 
/Ideace  of  At  eoloniet  in  the  mother  eounlry,  to  give  pemw- 
nent  MitiHfactjoD  to  jour  people ;  and  (far  from  a  !«cheine  of 
ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  ths 
eanie  act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the  rery  eame  iutereet  which 
reconciles  them  to  British  government. 

My  idea  ia  nothing  more.  Sefined  policy  ever  has  been  the 
pan-nt  of  eonfuBion ;  and  ever  will  be  so,  as  long  aa  the  worid 
endures.  Plain  good  intention,  whii-h  is  as  easily  disuovered 
at  the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  ia,  let  me 
•ay,  uf  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  maokind.  Ge- 
nuine simplicity  of  heart  ia  an  heahng  and  cementing  prin- 
ciple. My  plan,  therefore,  being  formed  upon  the  mwt 
dimple  grounds  imaginahle,  may  diBappoiiit  some  people, 
when  they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the 
pruriency  of  curious  ears.  There  ia  nothing  at  all  new  and 
captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendour  of  the 
project,  which  has  been  Intely  laid  upon  your  table  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband.'  It  does  not  propose  to  fill 
your  lobby  with  squabbling  colony  agents,  who  will  require 
the  interposition  of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  heep  the 
peace  amongst  them.  It  does  not  institute  a  magnificent 
auction  of  finance,  where  captivated  provinces  come  to  ge- 
neral ransom  by  bidding  against  each  other,  until  you  knock 
down  the  hammer,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments 
Jyyoud  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equalize  and  Bettle. 

'  "  Thul  when  tlie  goverjor,  conncil,  or  aasembly.  or  peneial  court.'of 
«ny  of  hia  M^jealy'e  provuicei  ot  colooiea  in  AmeriiB,  shall  prvjiPH  \o 
muVe  proviaion,  actanimg  to  the  cmdilion.  ciratnufwiCM,  uiil  tituatim, 
of  such  pravince  or  cohiny.  for  conlrihuting  their  prp;>ortun  w  tbe  casMuui 
/it/enee,  (auch  proporHoH  lo  be  raiaed  under  tbe  authority  of  the  geneni 
court,  or  general  assembly,  of  such  provineo  or  colony,  and  dispontbli 
by  pnrliament,)  and  ahall  entnge  lo  make  prorifion  also  for  ihe  SDppart 
of  liie  civil  guvernnicnt.  and  the  administiutioti  of  justice,  in  such  protimK 
or  colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  iikK  propaanl  ihnil  be  approved  by  hit  Jfo- 
/Mty,  and  the  two  Ilaiiui  of  Parliamtnt.  and  for  bo  long  a.i  snch  pronaion 
■hail  be  made  arcordingly,  lo  forbear,  in  respect  of  nu>h  proonw  or  coton/f, 
to  levy  any  duly,  lai,  or  assosament,  or  lo  impose  any  futiher  duty,  tax, 
«r  •ageaament.  except  aucb  dulias  aa  it  ma.y  be  eipedii'iit  to  conliane  tv 
lory  or  impose,  for  ihe  regulation  of  cummerre;  the  nell  proditi-e  of  tlw 
duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the  sicoanl  of  such  province  or 
colony  reapec lively ."—Beaolulioin  moved  by  Lord  North  in  (he  cowaO- 
Im  i  and  agreed  to  by  the  Hotw«,  aTlh  Feb.,  1173. 
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The  plan  which  I  ehall  preaume  to  suggest,  derives,  how« 
ever,  one  great  advantage  from  the  propoaition  and  regtatir 
of  that  uoble  lord's  project.  The  Idea  of  conciliation  is  aa* 
miaaible.  First,  the  House,  in  accepting  the  resolution 
moved  by  the  noble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwithstandiug  the 
meoacing  front  of  our  address,  notwithstanding  our  heavy- 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties — that  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
precluded  from  all  ideas  of  fre«  grace  and  bounty. 

The  House  has  gone  further ;  it  has  declared  conciliation 
ftdmiBHible,f»-«t)io»«  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  America. 
It  baa  even  shot  a  good  deal  beyond  that  mark,  and  has  ad- 
mitted, that  the  complaints  of  our  former  mode  of  eierting 
the  right  of  taxation  were  not  wholly  unfounded.  That  right 
thus  exerted  is  allowed  to  have  had  sometliing  reprehensible 
in  it ;  something  unwise,  or  something  grievous ;  since,  in 
the  niidst  of  our  heat  and  resentment,  we,  of  ourselves,  have 
proposed  a  capital  alteration ;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
what  seemed  so  very  eiceptionable,  have  instituted  a  mode 
that  is  altogether  new ;  one  that  is,  indeed,  wholly  alien 
fimm  all  the  ancient  methods  and  forms  of  parliament. 

Ihe  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large  enough  for  my 
purpose.  The  means  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  for  carry- 
ing his  ideas  into  execution,  I  think,  indeed,  are  very  iii- 
dinerently  suited  to  the  end;  and  this  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  you  before  I  sit  down.  But,  for  the  present,  I  take 
my  ground  on  the  admitted  principle.  I  mean  to  give  peace. 
Peace  impiies  reconciliation;  and,  where  there  has  been  a 
material  dispute,  reconciliation  docs  in  a  manner  always 
imply  concession  on  the  one  part  or  on  the  other.  In  this 
State  of  things  Imake  no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  the  pro- 
posal ought  to  originate  from  ua.  Great  and  acknowledged 
force  is  not  impaired,  either  in  effect  or  in  opinion,  by  an 
unwOtingness  to  exert  itself.  The  superior  power  may  offer 
peace  with  honour  and  with  safety.    Such  an  offer  from  sudi 

ta  power  will  be  attributed  to  magnanimity.  But  the  con- 
cessions of  the  weak  are  the  concessions  of  fear.  When 
•ucb  a  one  is  disarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  hia 
■uperior;  and  he  loses  for  ever  that  time-and  those  chnncee, 
which,  as  they  happen  to  all  men,  are  the  strength  and  ro- 
•ources  of  all  inferior  power. 

The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you  must  thiB  dttj 
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decide,  are  these  two ;  First,  whether  you  ought  to  concedej 
■ud  secondly,  what  your  coucession  ought  to  be.  On  the 
first  of  these  questions  we  have  gained  (aa  I  have  just  taten 
the  liberty  of  obaerving  to  you)  some  ground.  But  I  am 
sensible  that  a  good  deal  more  is  still  to  be  done.  Indeed, 
Sir,  to  enable  us  to  detenniue  both  on  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  great  questions  with  a  firm  and  preciae  judgment,  I 
think  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the  true 
nature  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  object  which 
we  ha?e  before  us.  Because  after  all  our  struggle,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  we  muat  govern  America  according  to  that 
nature,  and  to  those  circumstances ;  and  not  according  to 
our  own  Lmaginatiooa ;  uor  according  to  abstract  ideas  of 
right  i  by  no  means  according  to  men;  general  theories  of 
goternment,  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our 
present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour,  with  your  leave,  to  lay  before  yon  some 
of  the  most  material  of  these  circumafances  in  aa  fuU  and  as 
clear  a  manner  as  I  am  able  to  state  them. 
I  The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  is — the  number  of  people  in  the 
colonies.  I  have  taken  for  some  years  a  good  deal  of  paina 
on  that  point.  I  can  by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in 
placing  the  number  below  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our 
own  European  blood  and  colour ;  besides  at' least  500,000 
others,  who  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  strength  and 
opulence  of  the  whole.  This,  Sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  the 
true  number.  There  is  no  occsaion  to  eiaggerate,  where 
plain  truth  is  of  so  much  weight  and  importance.  But 
whether  I  put  the  present  numbrrs  too  high  or  too  low,  is  a  ' 
matter  of  Uttle  moment.  Such  is  the  strength  with  which 
population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  state  the  I 
numbers  ss  high  as  we  will,  whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the 
eiaggeration  ends.  Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given 
magnitude,  they  are  grown  to  it.  Whilst  we  spend  our  time 
in  deliberating  on  the  mode  of  governing  two  millioaa,  we 
shall  find  we  have  millions  more  to  manage.  Tour  childron 
do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood,  thou  they 
spread  f^om  families  to  communities,  and  from  rilkgoe  Ui 
nations.  ^  ' 

I  put  this  Gonsidention  of  the  present  and  the  growing    '| 
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Btnbeni  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation ;  because,  Sir,  thi« 
BBBide ration  will  make  it  evideut  to  a  blunter  discernment 
ban  yours,  that  no  partial,  narrow,  contracted,  pinched,  oc- 
ieional  eyatera  will  be  at  all  suitable  to  euch  an  object.  It 
riU  ehow  you,  thut  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  thoeo 
ttmffia  which  are  out  of  the  eye  and  couBideration  of  the 
aw ;  not  a  paltry  excrescence  of  the  state ;  not  a  mean  de- 
pendent, who  may  be  neglected  with  little  damage,  and  pro- 
voked with  little  danger.  It  will  prove  that  some  degree  of 
care  and  caution  is  required  in  the  handling  aucb  an  object ; 
it  wiU.  show  that  you  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifle  with  go 
large  a  masB  of  the  tntereata  and  feelings  of  the  human  race. 
You  could  at  no  time  do  ho  without  guilt ;  and  be  nasured 
you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long  with  impunity. 

But  the  population  of  this  country,  the  great  and  growing 
population,  though  a  very  important  consi deration,  will  lose 
■much  of  its  weight,  if  not  combined  with  other  circumstancea. 
Tbe  commerce  of  your  colonies  is  out  of  all  proportion  be- 
yond the  numbers  of  tbe  people.  This  ground  of  their  com- 
merce indeed  has  been  trod  some  days  ago,  and  with  great 
ability,  by  a  distinguished  person,'  at  your  bar.  This  gen- 
tleman, al'ter  thirty-five  years — it  is  so  long  since  he  first 
appeared  at  the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain — has  come  again  before  you  to  plead  tbe  same 
cause,  without  any  other  effect  of  time,  than,  that  to  the  fire 
of  imagination  and  extent  of  erudition,  which  even  then 
inarked  bim  as  one  of  the  first  Hterary  characters  of  his  age, 
be  has  added  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the  commercial 
interest  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long  couree  of  enlight- 
ened and  discriminating  experience. 

Sir,  I  should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after  such  a  person 
with  any  detail,  if  a  great  part  of  the  members  who  now 
till  the  House  had  not  the  misfortune  to  be  absent  when  lie 
appeared  at  your  bar.  Besides,  Sir.  I  propose  to  take  tiie 
matterat  periodsof  timesomewhat ditfercntfrom  his.  There 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  point  of  view,  fioro  whence  if  you  will 
look  at  this  subject,  it  is  impossible' that  it  should  not  make 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts  ;  one  a 
of  tbe  export  trade  of  England  to  its  coh 
>  Hi.  GIovm. 
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jnilliouB.  It  bas  increased  no  leaa  than  twelve-fold.  This  it 
e  state  of  the  colony  trade,  aa  compared  with  itself  at  tbcsa 
JKO  periods,  within  thia  century  ;— and  tliia  is  matter  fow 
paeditation.  But  this  ia  not  all.  Eiaraine  my  aecond  ao 
tount.  See  bow  the  export  trade  to  the  colouiea  alone  in 
^772  atood  in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  ia,  as  compared 
o  the  whole  trade  of  England  in  1704. 

Tho  whole  export  trade  of  England,  includ- 
ing that  to  the  colonies,  in  1704     .         .  £6,509,000 
Eiport  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772     .  6,024,000 


Difference       £    485,000 


The  trade  with  America  alone  ia  now  within  leaa  than 
£500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  thia  great  commercial  na- 
tion, England,  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  thia  century 
with  the  whole  world  1    If  I  bad  taken  the  largest  year  of 
those  on  your  table,  it  would  nither  have  eiceeded.     But,  it 
will  be  said,  ia  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural  pro- 
tuberance, that  haa  drawn  the  juicea  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  F   The  reverse.     It  ia  the  very  food  that  haa  nouriahed 
every  other  part  into  its  present  magnitude.     Our  general 
trade  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and  augmented  more  or 
less  in  almost  every  part  to  which  it  ever  extended;  but 
with  thia  material  difference,  that  of  the  six  millions  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  conatituted  the  whole  mass 
of  our  export  commerce,  the  colony  trade  was  but  one  twelfth 
part ;  it  ia  now  (as  a  part  of  aiiteeu  millions)  coiiHiderably 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.     Thia  is  the  relative  propor- 
I   iion  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies  at  these  two  periods  : 
I  and  all  reasoning  concerning  our  mode  of  treating  them  must 
I  luve  thia  proportion  aa  its  basis,  or  it  is  a  reaaoniiig  weak, 
I  rotten,  and  aophistieal. 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myaelf  to  hurry  over  thia 
gfeat  consideration.  It  ia  good  for  uh  to  be  here.  "We  stand 
'  irhere  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  ia,  and  what  ia  paat. 
t  Clouds,  indeed,  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  Let  ub, 
I  however,  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence,  reflect 
[  tiiat  thia  growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  happened 
■]lrithin  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.     It  haa  h^pwied 
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within  eiity-eight  yea™.  There  are  those  alive  whon 
memory  might  touch  the  two  CTtretni ties.  J'or  instance,  my 
Lord  Bnthurpt  might  remember  all  the  stages  oi  the  progreee. 
He  was  in  1704  of  aa  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  comprehend 
■ucli  things.  He  was  then  old  enough  acta  parentum  jam 
legere,  et  qu(e  til  poterit  eogno*eere  eirtus — Suppose,  Sir,  that 
the  angel  of  this  auspicioua  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  tiiv 
tues,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in 
Tiaion,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  third  prince 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  sat  twelve  yeam  on  the  uirooe 
of  that  notion,  which  (by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and 
healing  councils)  was  to  be  mode  Great  Britain,  he  ahuuld 
see  his  son,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  hack  the 
current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him 
to  a  higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 
with  a  new  one — ^If  amidst  these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of 
domestic  honour  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have 
drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  hii 
country,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the 
then  commercial  grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should 
point  out  to  him  a  little  speck,  scarce  visible  m  the  mass  of 
the  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than 
a  formed  body,  and  should  tell  him — "  Touug  man,  there  is 
America — which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to 
amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men,  and  uncouth  man* 
ners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death,  show  itself  equal 
to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which  now  attracts  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Whatever  England  has  been  growing  to  by  a 
progressive  increase  of  improvement,  brought  in  by  varietiai 
of  people,  by  succession  of  civilizing  conquests  and  civilizing 
seMdementa  in  a  series  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  you  shaU 
see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the  course  of  a  ainglo 
life !  "  If  this  state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him, 
would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and 
all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it  ? 
Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Portiunate  indeed,  if 
be  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect,  and  cloud 
the  setting  of  his  day ! 

Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts  I  resume 
'CtoM  comparative  riew  once  more.     You  have  aeea  it  na  s 


It  na  s     I 
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■  large  scale ;  took  at  it  on  a  small  one.     I  will  point  out  to 

■  your  attention  a  particular  instance  of  it  in  the  single  pro- 

■  Tince  of  Pennsylvania.  In  tbe  year  1704,  that  province 
I  called  for  £11.459  in  value  of  your  commoditieB,  native 
I  kud  foreign.  This  was  the  whole.  Wliot  did  it  deniaad  in 
W  1772  ?  Why  nearly  fifty  timea  na  much ;  for  in  that  yew 
'    the  esport  to  Pennayhania  was  £507,309,  nearly  equal  to  the 

export  to  all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first  period. 

I  choose,  Sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and  particular 
details  ;  because  generalities,  which  in  aU  other  cases  ore  apt 
to  heighten  and  raise  the  subject,  have  here  a  tendency  to 
sink  it.  When  we  speak  of  tlie  commerce  with  our  colonies, 
fiction  lags  after  truth ;  iuv^ution  is  unfruitful,  and  imagin- 
Btion  cold  and  barren. 

So  far.  Sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  of 
its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the  e^iports  from  England. 
If  I  were  to  detail  the  imports,  I  could  show  how  many 
enjoyments  they  procure,  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life; 
how  many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of  na- 
tional industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every  part  of  oiw 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  This  would  be  a  curious 
subject  indeed — but  I  must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a 
matter  so  vast  and  various. 

I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of  view, 
their  agriculture.  This  they  have  prosecuted  with  such  a 
■pirit,  that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing 
multitude,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice, 
baa  some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of  tbeir  last 
harvest,  I  am  persuaded  tliej  will  export  much  more.  At  Liie 
beginning  of  the  century  some  of  these  colonies  imported 
com  from  the  mother  country.  For  some  time  past,  the  Old 
World  has  been  fed  from  the  New.  The  scarcity  which  yoa 
bave  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this  child  of 
Tour  old  age,  with  a,  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity, 
bad  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  esuberancfl  to  the 
mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the 

by  their  fisheries,  you  had  (Jl  that  matter  fully  opened  at 

r  bar.    Ton  surely  thought  these  acquisitioua  of  value, 

for  they  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  Hpirit 

by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  nTnrrwnJi . 
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ouglit  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  eeteem  and 
admiratioa.  Aud  pray,  Sir,  what  iu  the  world  is  equal  to  itf 
Poaa  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale 
&Bhery-  Whilst  we  follow  them  nmong  the  tumbling  moufr 
tains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penelTating  into  tlie  deepeit 
frozen  reeeaaes  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits,  wnilit 
we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold, 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen 
serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  am- 
bition, is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  thdf 
Tictorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  dis- 
couraging to  them,  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the 
poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line 
and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the 
longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of 
Brasil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by  then?  nsheriea,  " 
climate  that  is  not  witnoss  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  pet- 
Boverauce  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  aei- 
terous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried 
this  most  peiilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people  ;  a  people 
who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hard- 
ened into  the  bone  of  manhood.  When  I  contemplate  these 
things  ;  when  I  know  thnt  the  colonies  in  general  owe  littla 
or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed 
into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  watchful  and  sus- 
picious government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutaiy 
neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  berowa 
way  to  peH'ection  ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I 
aee  how  profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride 
of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  bomsn 
contrivances  melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  ifr 
lents.     I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty, 

I  am  sensible,  Sir,  that  all  which  I  hsve  asserted  In  my 
detail,  is  admitted  iu  the  gross;  but  that  quite  a  different 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  it.  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a. 
noble  object.     It  is  an  object  well  worth  lighting  for.     Cer» 

nly  it  is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  boat  way  of  gi ' 
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I  tbem.     Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to  theit  cboics 

I  of  meona  by  their  compleiiona  and  their  habita.     Those  wlio 

B  understand  the  military  art,  will  of  course  hnve  some  pn^- 

I  dilection  for  it.     Thoae  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  alate, 

V  may  have  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.     But  I 

W  confeaa,  posBibly  for  want  of  thia  knowledge,  my  opinion  U 

much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  management,  than  of  force  ; 

considering  force  not  as  an  odious,  hut  a  feeble  inatniment, 

for  preserving  a  people  eo  numeroua,  ao  active,  so  growing, 

so  spirited  as  this,  iu  a  profitable  and  subordinate  connexion 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  use  of  force  alone 
is  but  tetuporarff.  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment ;  but  it  does 
not  remove  the  neceaaity  of  subduing  again :  and  a  nation  is 
not  governed,  which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uneertainty.  Terror  is  not  always 
the  effect  of  force ;  and  an  armament  is  not  a,  victory.  If 
you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without  resource ;  for,  concilia- 
tion failing,  force  remaina  ;  but,  force  failing,  no  further 
hope  of  reconciliation  ia  left.  Power  and  authority  are 
sometimes  bought  by  kindness ;  but  they  can  never  be  beg- 
ged as  alms  by  an  impoveriahed  and  defeated  violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the  object 
by  your  very  endeavours  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you 
fought  for  ia  not  the  thing  which  you  recover ;  but  depre- 
ciated, sunk,  wasted,  and  consumed  m  the  contest.  Nothing 
Icsa  will  content  me,  than  whole  America.  I  do  not  choose 
to  consume  its  strength  along  with  our  own ;  because  iu  all 
parts  it  is  the  British  strength  lliat  I  consume.  I  do  not 
choose  to  he  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  thia 
exhausting  conflict ;  and  still  loss  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may 
escape  ;  hut  I  can  make  no  insurance  against  such  an  event. 
Let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the 
American  spirit ;  because  it  ia  the  spirit  that  has  made  the 
country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  iu  favour  of  force  as  an 
JDstrument  in  the  rule  of  our  colonies.  Their  growth  and  their 
utility  has  been  owing  to  methods  altogether  different.  Our 
•ncient  indulgence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  It 
may  be  so.     But  we  know  if  feeling  ia  evidence,  that  our 
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&ult  was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt  to  mend  it;  mJ  |      i 

our  aiu  far  more  salutary  tiinn  our  penitence. 

These,  Sir,  are  niy  resBoua  for  not  pntertaining  that  lu^  1  ' 
opiuiou  of  untried  force,  by  which  many  gentlemen,  for  viiM  1  i 
Bentimenta  in  other  particulars  I  have  great  respect,  Beemtt  !  .: 
be  BO  greatly  captivated.  But  there  is  sttll  behind  a  tbuJ 
consideration  concerning  this  object,  which  serves  to  detw 
mine  my  opinion  on  the  sort  of  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  the  management  of  America,  even  more  than  ill 
population  and  its  commerce,  I  mean  ita  temp^' and  charaeUr. 

In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  ii 
the  predominating  feature  which  marke  and  distiuguishei 
the  whole:  and  as  an  ardent  is  always  a,  jealous  afl^ectioi^ 
your  colonies  became  suspicious,  restive,  and  untraotable, 
whenever  they  see  the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by 
force,  or  ahufile  from  them  by  chicane,  what  they  think  the 
only  advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty 
ia  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  probably  thau  in  any  oth^ 
people  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  from  a  great  variety  of  poweF- 
ful  causes ;  which,  to  understand  the  tme  temper  of  their 
minds,  and  the  direction  which  tliis  epirit  takes,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

rirat,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  Englial> 
men.  England,  Sir,  is  a  nation,  which  still  I  hope  respect!, 
and  formerly  adored,  her  freedom.  The  oobuista  emigrated 
from  you  when  this  part  of  your  character  was  most  predomi- 
nant ;  and  they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment  tbej 
parted  from  your  hands.  They  are  therefore  not  only  d^ 
Toted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English  ideaa, 
and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  liberty,  like  other  men 
abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty  inheres  in  eume 
■eoaible  object ;  and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some 
favourite  point,  which  by  may  of  eminence  becomes  the 
criterion  of  their  happiness.  It  happened,  you  know,  Sir, 
that  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were  from 
the  earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most 
of  the  contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  pri- 
marily on  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates ;  or  on  the  ba- 
lance among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of 
-uinej  was  not  with  them  so  immediate.     But  in  EngUud  A 
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othemisB.  Oa  thie  point  of  taxes  the  ablest  pens,  and 
t  eloquent  tongiies,  have  been  eierciaed ;  the  greatest 
its  haTe  acted  and  auffered.  In  order  to  give  the  fullest 
j&ction  coDceming  tlie  importance  of  this  point,  it  waa 
only  necessary  for  tliose  who  in  argument  defended  the 
silence  of  the  iEnglish  constitution,  to  insist  on  this  privi- 
I  of  granting  money  a«  a  dry  point  offact,  and  to  prove,  that 
right  had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient  parchments,  and 
d  usages,  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  a  House  of 
imoiiB,  They  went  much  farther ;  they  attempted  to  prove, 
they  succeeded,  that  in  theory  it  ought  to  be  so,  from 
particular  nature  of  a  HoUBe  of  Commons,  as  an  imme- 
)  represeutatiTe  of  the  people ;  whether  the  old  records 
delivered  this  oracle  or  not.  They  took  infinite  painn 
iculcate,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  monarcUieK 
people  must  in  effect  themselves,  mediately  or  imined'- 
ly,  poaseso  the  power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  iio 
ilow  of  liberty  could  aubsist.  llie  colonies  draw  from  you,  - 
pith  thL<ir  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  principles.  Theit  love 
ttberty,  aa  with  yi"i,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific 
rt  of  taxing.  I*ibcrty  might  be  safe,  or  might  be  endau- 
ad,  in  twenty  othor  particulars,  without  their  being  much 
ised  or  alarmed.  Ifere  they  telt  its  pulse  ;  and  as  they 
nd  tliat  beat,  they  tliciiglit  themselves  sick  or  sound.  1 
not  say  whether  tliey  were  right  or  wrong  in  applying 
r  general  arguments  tc.  their  own  case.  ]t  is  not  easy 
;cd  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and  corollaries. 
1  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply  those  general  argu- 
its ;  and  your  mode  of  governing  them,  whether  through 
ty  or  indolence,  thi'fi'jga  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed 
m  in  the  imagination,  that  they,  as  well  as  you,  had  an 
•rest  in  these  couunon  principles. 

'hey  were  further  confirmed  m  this  pleasing  error  by  the 
n  of  their  proTincial  legislative  aaaemblies.  Their  govem- 
it«  are  pfipular  in  a  liigii  degree ;  some  are  merely  popular  j 
,n,lhep<)piilarrpproaentativei3  the  most  weighty ;  and  this 
re  of  the  peopl?  in  their  ordinary  government  never  fails 
napirc  theai  with  lofty  sentiments,  and  with  a  strong  aver- 
1  from  whatever  tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  cliiuf 
lortai.cc-. 
I  *n}tiiii.g  wtre  wanting  to  thia  necessary  opamtion  t4 
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liiu  form  of  govemraent,  ri-'ligion  would  Imve  g'l 
pl«le  effect.  Beligiaa,  alivaya  a  principle  of  energj,ind« 
Dew  peopU'  \a  no  wny  worn  out  or  impaired  ;  and  their  m«da 
of  profisesing  it  is  aUo  one  main  cause  o(  tliia  free  spirit 
The  people  are  Protentante ;  and  of  that  kind  which  < 
the  moat  ndverae  to  all  implicit  submisBion  of  mind  ind 
opinion.  This  ia  a  perauaaion  not  only  Eavourable  to  libeitf. 
but  built  upon  it.  I  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the  reatoaii 
this  averaenesB  in  the  diasenting  churches,  Irom  all  that  loob 
like  absolute  government,  ia  so  much  to  be  eoiigbt  in  tbitf 
religious  tenets,  as  iu  their  history.  Every  one  kuowa  thattbt 
Boman  Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of 

Sovemmenta  where  it  prevails ;  that  it  has  geuerallr  gtfl 
and  in  hand  with  thiim,  and  received  great  favour  and  wflff 
kind  of  support  from  authority.  The  Cburcb  of  EnglandWl 
was  formed  from  her  cradle  under  the  nur.'fing  care  of  t^ 
lar  government.  But  the  dissenting  interests  bave  apnijlf 
up  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  W 
world;  and  could  justify  that  oppoaition  only  on  a.  ttttaf 
claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  existence  depended  tt 
the  powerful  aud  unremitted  asaertiou  of  thut  claim.  iA 
Proteat autism,  even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  J 
diascnt.  But  the  religion  most  prcviJent  in  uur  northed 
colonies  is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of  resiBtance ;  it  i> 
the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Pr» 
testant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a  variety  of  denomiit' 
atioM  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  ft" 
spirit  of  liberty,  ia  predominant  in  moat  of  the  northern  pi* 
viuces ;  where  the  Church  of  BJi;rlaud,  notwithstanding  iU 
legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private  seet, 
not  composing  most  probably  the  tenth  of  the  people.  Tl* 
colonista  left  England  when  thiu  spirit  was  higu,  and  in^ 
emigrants  waa  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even  that  stream  at 
foreigners,  which  has  oeen  constantly  flowing  info  these 
lonies,  has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  conipoaed  of  disaeaten 
from  the  estahliahmenta  of  their  several  countries,  and  havo 
brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  far  from  olion.  tt 
that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  miied. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some  gentlemW 
object  to  the  latitude  of  this  descripti.in  ;  because  in  ilrt 
wutberu  colonies  the  Church  of  England  forma  a  lArgolc^ji 
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d  has  a  regular  establiahment.  It  is  certainly  true.  There 
I  however,  a  circumatauoe  attending  theee  colonicB,  which, 
t  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  nnd 
•kea  the  spirit  of  libetty  Btill  more  high  and  haughty  fhun 
fc  those  to  the  northward.  It  ia,  that  in  Virginia  and  the 
rolinaa  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slavea.  Where  Ihia 
;he  caae  in  any  part  of  the  world,  thoae  who  are  free,  ore 
f  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Free- 
bin  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank 
lid  privilege.  Not  seeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  couti- 
ftiea  where  it  ia  a  common  bleasing,  and  aa  broad  and  general 
/b8  the  air,  may  he  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great 
t  tniaery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks, 
r  amongst  them,  like  something  that  is  more  nohle  and  Hheral. 
I  do  not  mean.  Sir,  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of  this 
Bentiment,  which  h.i»  at  Icnat  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it; 
but  I  cannot  alter  tho  nutui-e  of  man.  The  fact  is  so ;  and 
these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are  much  more  strongly, 
and  with  a  higher  and  more  stuhhom  spirit,  attached  to 
liberty,  than  thoae  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the 
ancient  commonwealths ;  eoch  were  our  Gothic  anceatora ; 
Buch  in  our  days  were  the  Polea ;  and  such  will  he  all  masters 
of  slaves,  who  are  rot  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people, 
the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  tho  spirit  of 
freedom,  fortiiiea  it,  and  renders  it  invincible. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  add  another  cireumstunce,  in  our  colo- 
nies, which  contributes  no  mean  part  toworda  the  growth 
and  effect  of  this  untractable  spirit.  I  mean  tlioir  education. 
lu  no  country  perhiipa  in  the  world  is  the  hiw  ao  general  B 
study.  The  profeaaion  itself  ia  numerous  and  powerful ;  and 
in  moat  provinces  it  Lakes  tho  lead.  The  greater  numher  of 
the  deputiea  sent  to  the  iMingreaa  were  lawycra.  But  all 
who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  aomo  smat- 
tering in  that  science.  1  have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
bookseller,  that  in  no  bnuicii  of  hia  business,  after  traers  of 
popular  devotion,  were  ao  many  hooks  as  thoae  on  the  law 
exported  to  the  plantations.  Tlw  eotonista  have  now  fallen 
into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  heal' 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  aa  matiy  of  Biackatnne'a  Coiti- 
mentaries  in  America  oa  in  Knglariil.  General  Opgo  marki 
out  this  diapoaition  very  pirticularlj  in  a  h^lte>  ux  yoai 
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taUe.  He  tUttm,  timt  wB  ibp  femir  in  fan  ggrgtuM^  n 
kwj«ra,  or  anattcnn  m  bw :  mhI  ibmt  m  Bociaa  tlief  IM 
been  vtuMtA,  hy  aooeeaafiil  tJiicvie,  « facJK  to  evade  h^ 
pftrin  of  (HW  of  your  c^tal  penal  eoastitiitioBB.  ne  mm(- 
UM«  at  debate  will  mj,  that  thi*  knowk^e  ooglit  totmk 
tltein  more  clesrlj  tbe' right*  of  l^gialatufe.  tfaeir  i»Hij^il»W 
t4>  obt-iiienee,  and  the  penaltie*  of  r«bdlk)D.  *ll  tha  il 
niiiftity  well.  But  inr  bonourvble  and  learned  Iriciui'  Oilb 
floor,  who  condesceiKU  to  mark  what  I  aar  for  animadienoai, 
will  ilindnin  that  ground.  He  has  bewi,  a«  well  ■■  I,  tint 
wliL'ii  j^rmt  hoiioura  and  great  emoluments  do  not  wio  Of 
tliis  Ituowlcdge  to  the  servii-e  of  the  iitate.  it  i?  a  fonnidiMe 
inKi-ranry  to  government.  If  the  spirit  be  not  tamed  ai 
brokim  by  theiie  happy  methods,  it  is  stubborn  and  litigioui- 
Afieunl  iliuHa  in  more*.  This  rtudy  renders  men  acute,  in- 
(|uiiiiiive,  deiteroui,  prompt  in  attack,  readr  in  defence,  fbll 
of  reaources.  In  other  countries,  the  people,  more  simple, 
and  of  a  leBB  mercurial  cnst,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  go- 
vi'mineut  only  by  an  actual  grievance ;  here  tber  anticiptle 
the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  by  tbt 
baduoHs  of  the  principle.  They  augur  miBgovemment  at  i 
dislancu ;  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted 

The  liutt  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  ia 
hai'dly  teas  powerful  tlinn  the  rest,  as  it  ia  not  merely  moral, 
but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of  things.  Tbret 
thounand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No  con- 
trivtmce  cin  prevent  the  eiFi^t  of  this  distance  in  weakening 
unveruiiient.  Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between  the  ord« 
and  the  ejecution ;  and  the  want  of  a  speedy  eiplanation  of 
n  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole  system.  Ton 
have,  nidoed,  winged  muiistura  of  vengeance,  who  carry  yoor 
bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  roraotest  verge  of  the  aea.  But 
there  a.  power  steps  in,  that  limits  the  arrugance  of  r^Jng 
paasions  and  furious  elements,  and  says,  "  So  far  shalt  thoD 
go,  and  no  fai-ther."  "Who  nie  you,  that  should  fret  UiA 
page,  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ? — Nothing  worse  happen! 
to  vou  than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensiv**  einpin; 
and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire  can' bo 
tbfVO'  In  large  bodies,  the  circulation  of  power  nuut  ftv 
'  Tike  Alloiiiey-genenL 
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0  vigormia  at  the  extremities.  Nature  baa  said  it.  Tlio 
k  cannot  govern  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Curdistan,  au  iio 
iriis  Thrace ;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  CrimeK 

d  Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Brusa  aud  Smyrna.     Deapotisni 
■elf  is  obliged  to  trnck.  and  huckster.     The  Sultan  gets  such 
jedieace  as  he  can.     He  governa  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he 
nay  govern  at  all ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigour  of 
's  authority  in  his  centre  is  derived  from  a  prudent  relara- 
'n  all  hia  borders.     Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is,  perhaps, 
)  well  obeyed  as  you  are  in  jours.     She  complies  too ; 
>   submits;   slie   watches  tiniea.     This  la  the  immutable 
mdition,  the  et«trnal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire. 
Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  aourees ;  of  descent ;  of  i 
form  of  government;  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces;  of  . 
manners  in  the  aouthern ;  of  education  ;  of  the  renioteuesa  of  ' 
situation  from  tlie  first  mover  of  government;  from  ail  these    I 
cauaes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up.     It  haa  grovm  i 
with  the  growth  of  the  people  in  your  colonies,  and  iittroaaed  '. 
with  the  increase  of  their  wealth ;  a  spirit,  that  unhappily 
mseting  with  an  eiercise  of  power  in  England,  which,  how- 
ever lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  much 
less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  fiame  that  is  ready  to  con 

1  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  spirit  in  this  excess, 
or  the  moral  cauaea  which  produce  it.  Perhaps  a  more 
smooth  aod  accommodating  spirit  of  freedom  iu  them  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  ua.  Pi'rhapa  ideaa  of  liberty  might 
be  desired,  more  reconcilable  with  an  arbitrary  and  bound 
leas  authority.  Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  colonists  to  be 
persuaded,  that  their  Uberty  ia  more  secure  when  held  in 
trust  for  them  by  us  (as  their  guardians  during  a  perpetual 
minority)  than  with  any  part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.     The 

Suestion  ia,  not  whether  their  spirit  deserves  praise  or  blame, 
ut— what,  in  the  name  of  God,  ahall  we  do  with  it  ?  Tou 
have  before  you  the  object,  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  gloriet*, 
with  all  its  im perfect! oiia  on  ita  head.  Tou  see  the  magni- 
tude; the  importance;  the  temper;  the  habits;  the  dis- 
orders. By  all  these  con aiderat ions  we  are  strongly  urged  to 
ilet«rmiuB  something  concerning  it.  We  are  called  upon  to 
fix  iODia  rule  aud  line  for  our  future  conduct,  whiiii  may 
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give  B  little  stsbililj-  to  our  politti^s,  and  preveot  tlio  -eh™  ■ 
of  such  unhappy  deliberations  as  the  present.  Bver;  ac 
return  will  bring  the  matter  before  ub  in  a  still  more  i 
tractable  form.  For,  what  aatonishing  and  iiiL-redible  thing 
have  wo  not  seen  a'ready!  What  monsters  have  not  bt 
generated  from  this  unnatural  contention!  "Whilst  M 
principle  of  authority  and  ri^aiatance  has  been  pushed,  U| 
both  sides,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  there  is  nothing  so  tt 
and  certain,  either  in  reasoning  or  in  practice,  that  huM 
been  ehiiken.  Until  very  lately,  all  authority  iu  A-nwiM 
teemed  to  he  nothing  but  an  emanation  from  yours.  Evd 
the  popular  part  of  the  colony  constitution  derived  all  i> 
activity,  and  its  Rrat  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure  of  lb 
ci'owu.  We  thought.  Sir,  that  the  utmcctt  whicb  the  diaen- 
tented  colonists  could  do,  was  to  disturb  autnority  ;  we  new 
dreamt  they  could  of  tberaaelves  supply  it;  knowing  ii 
general  what  an  operose  business  it  is  to  eBtablish  a  gorn* 
ment  absolutely  new.  ^  But  haviftg,  for  our  purposes  in  tia 
contention,  resolved,  that  none  but  an  obedient  aasembtf 
should  sit,'  the  humours  of  the  people  there,  fiadine  H 
passage  through  t!ie  legal  channel  stopped,  with  great  vi(UGoa 
broke  out  another  way.  Some  provinces  have  tried  thai 
experiment,  as  we  have  tried  ours  ;  and  theirs  has  eucceeikt 
They  have  formed  a  govcmment  sufficient  for  its  purpoMi 
without  the  bustle  of  a  revolution,  or  the  troublesome  fori* 
ality  of  an  election.  Evident  necessity,  and  tacit  consenli 
have  dqne  the  businesa  in  an  instant.  So  well  they  h»M 
done  it,  that  Lord  Dunmore  (the  account  is  among  the  fiig* 
ments  on  your  table)  tells  you,  that  the  new  institutiona 
infinitely  better  obeyed  than  the  ancient  govemmrait  eld 
was  in  its  most  fortunate  periods.  Obedience  is  what  mskil 
government,  and  not  the  names  by  which  it  is  called ;  notM 
name  of  governor,  as  formerly,  or  committee,  as  at  prerniA 
This  new  government  has  originated  directly  from  the  people 
and  was  not  transmitted  through  any  of  the  ordinary  artinoi 
media  of  a  positive  constitution.  It  was  not  a  manufactint' 
ready  formed,  and  transmitted  to  them  in  that  conditionfron 
England.  The  evil  arising  from  hence  is  this ;  that  tbe  1 
colonists  having  once  found  the  possibility  of  enjoying  tlia  i 
sdvantagea  of  order  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for  libertj, 
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such  struggles  will  -jot  tenceforward  seem  eo  terrible  to  the 
settled  aud  sober  part  of  innnkiud  aa  they  bad  appeured 
before  the  trial. 

Pursuing  tlie  same  plan  of  punisbing  by  the  denial  of  the 
eierciee  of  government  to  still  greater  lengths,  we  whollj 
abrogated  the  ancient  government  of  Massachusetts.  "We 
■were  confident  that  the  first  feeling,  if  not  the  very  prospect 
of  anarchy,  would  instantly  enforce  a  complete  siibrniasion. 
The  experiment  was  tried.  A  new,  strange,  unexpected 
fiu«  of  things  appeared.  Anarchy  is  found  tolerable.  A 
TBst  province  has  now  subBtsted,  and  snbsisted  in  a  CDUsidcr- 
ftble  degree  of  health  and  vigour,  for  near  a  twelvemonth, 
without  governor,  without  public  council,  without  judges, 
vithout  executive  magistrates.  How  long  it  will  continue 
in  this  state,  or  what  may  arise  out  of  this  unheard-of  situs' 
tion,  how  can  the  wisest  of  us  conjecture  ?  Otir  late  ex- 
perience has  taught  ua  that  many  of  those  fundamental 
principles,  formerly  believed  infallible,  are  either  not  of  tho 
importance  Ihcy  were  imagined  to  be ;  or  that  we  have  net 
at  all  adverted  to  some  other  far  more  important  and  far 
more  powerf'ul  principles,  which  entirely  overrule  those  we 
had  considered  as  omnipotent.  I  am  much  against  any 
further  eiperiments,  which  tend  to  put  to  the  proof  any 
more  of  these  allowed  opinions,  which  contribute  po  njui*h  In 
the  public  tranquillity.  Tn  effect,  we  suffer  as  much  at  home 
by  tnis  loosening  of  all  ties,  and  this  concussion  of  all  estab- 
lished opinions,  as  we  do  abroad.  For,  in  order  to  provo 
that  the  Americans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties,  we  aru 
every  day  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  maxims  which  preserve 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  own.  To  prove  that  the  American* 
ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  vala« 
of  freedom  itself;  and  we  never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  ad- 
vantage o»-er  them  in  debate,  without  attacking  some  of  those 
principles,  or  deriding  some  of  those  feelings,  for  which  our 
ancestors  have  shed  their  blood. 

But,  Sir,  in  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  pernicious  experi- 
ments, I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  the  fullest  inquiry.  Far 
from  it.  Far  from  deciding  on  a  sudden  or  partial  view,  I 
would  patiently  go  round  and  round  the  subject,  and  survey 
it  minutely  in  every  possible  aspect.  Sir,  if  I  were  eapahl« 
ai  eoguging  you  to  an  ei^ual  attention,  I  would  state,  that,  m 
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bru  I  sm  c^^table  of  discemiiiE,  tliere  are  but  tbree  irav( 
of  pruoeeding  relatiTe  to  ibis  htubbura  spirit,  wiiicb  prevuli 
in  vour  fulonies,  &iid  diaturb^  jour  goTemmeut.  The«t  are 
— To  change  that  epjnt,  a»  iiicoDTenient,  by  removing  tht. 
<*Muea.  To  proMcute  it  ax  criminal.  Or,  to  complv  with  it 
aa  Decenary.  1  would  not  beguilty  of  an  imperfect  enumeta- 
t>on ;  I  can  think  of  but  these  three.  Another  has  indeed 
be«n  stirled,  that  of  giving  up  the  colonies ;  but  it  met  m 
■light  a  re<^ption,  that  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  dweS 
»  grt;at  while  i-.pon  it.  It  ia  nothiog  but  a  little  Kally^  of 
Miger,  like  the  fronardnesa  of  peevish  children,  who,  when 
Ibey  cuinot  get  all  they  would  have,  are  resolved  to  take 
nothing. 

The  firat  of  the^e  pinna,  to  change  the  spirit  ns  incon- 
venient, by  removing  the  csuhc*,  I  think  is  the  most  like  a 
Kyatematic  proceeding.  It  ia  radical  in  its  principle ;  but  it 
IS  attended  with  great  difficulties,  some  of  them  little  short, 
aa  I  conceive,  of  impossibilities.  This  will  appear  by  ex- 
amining into  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed. 

As  the  growing  population  in  the  colonies  is  evidently  one 
■ause  of  their  resial&nce,  it  was  lost  session  mentioned  in  both 
Houses,  by  men  of  weight,  and  received  not  without  applause, 
that  in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would  be  proper  tor  the 
crown  to  make  no  further  graiita  of  land.     But  to  this  scheme   i 
there  are  two  obiectioos.     Ttie  first,  that  there  is  already  bo 
much  unsettled  land  in  private  bands,  as  to  afford  room  for 
an  immense  future  population,  although  the  crown  not  only 
uithhclU  its  grants,  but  annihilated  its  soil.     If  this  be  the 
case,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  avarice  of  desolation,  this 
hoarding  of  a  royal  wQdemess,  would  be  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  possesaiona  in  the  hands  of  the  great  private  monn-    i 
polists,  without  any  adequate  check  to  the  growing  and  I 
alarming  mischief  of  population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence? The  people  would  occupy  without  grants.  They 
have  already  so  occupied  in  many  plains.  Ton  cannot 
•tation  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  yon 
drive  the  people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their 
annual  tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  I 
another.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  back  settlements  are  | 
already  little  attached  to  particular  aituations.     Already  they 
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I|!T3  topped  the  Appalachian  mountains.  From  tlieuce  thej 
ifiold  before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  leTel 
eadow ;  a  equarc  of  iive  hundrta  miles.  Over  this  they 
would  wander  without  a  possibility  of  restraint ;  they  would 
change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of  their  life;  would 
Boon  forget  a  government  by  which  they  were  disowned; 
would  become  hordes  of  English  Tartars ;  and  pouring  down 
upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible 
cavalry,  become  masters  of  your  goTemors  and  your  coun- 
sellors, your  collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves 
that  adhered  to  them.  Such  would,  and,  in  no  long  time, 
must  be,  the  eiFect  of  attempting  t''  forbid  as  a  crime,  and  to 
suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  a,^d  hleHsing  of  Providence, 
"  Increase  and  multiply."  Such  would  be  the  happy  result 
of  an  endeavour  to  1<eep  as  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  that  earth, 
which  God,  by  au  eipress  charter,  has  given  to  the  children 
of  men.  Far  different,  and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our 
policy  hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  by 
every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  establiBbments.  We  have  in- 
vited the  husbandman  to  loolt  to  authority  for  his  title.  We 
hare  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  virtue 
of  was  and  parchment.  We  have  thrown  each  tract  of  land, 
as  it  was  peopled,  into  districts  ;  that  the  ruling  power  should 
never  be  wliolly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could ; 
and  we  have  csjefuUy  attended  every  settlement  with  govern- 
ment. 

Adhering,  Sir,  as  I  do  to,  this  policy,  as  well  as  for  the 
reasons  1  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project  of  hedg- 
ne-in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor  practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine  enterprises,  would  he 
a  more  easy  task.  I  freely  confess  it.  "We  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  a  system  of  this  kind ;  a  disposition  even  to 
continue  the  restraint  after  the  offence  ;  looking  on  ourselves 
as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  of  course  we 
roust  gain'«ll  that  they  sha  1  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may 
certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is 
of^en  moi-e  than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the 
direct  and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our 
violence  a«  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I  aay  be 
mistaltei)     Sut  when  I  cotutder,  that  we  have  colonies  ttm 
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no  purpose  but  to  be  BeTviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  mj 
poor  uoderstunding  a  little  prepoBtorous,  to  make  tliem  uo- 
•erriceable,  iu  order  to  keep  theia  obedient.  It  is,  intratii, 
nothing  more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  eiplodeii  pro- 
blera  of  tyranny,  whicU  proposes  to  beggar  its  s<ibjecta  njB 
Bubmiuflion.  But  rememoer,  wben  you  have  compieied yow 
BVBtem  of  impovembment,  that  nature  still  proceeds  inkt 
ordinary  course;  that  discontent  -wiil  increase  with  tniseiyi 
and  that  there  are  critical  moments  in  the  fortune  of  ill 
states,  when  they  who  are  too  weak  to  contribute  to  jour 
prosperity,  may  be  strong  enough  to  complete  your 
Spoiialit  arma  svpersunl. 

The  temper  and  character  which  prevail  in  our  colonw 
are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  human  art.  "We  cBniwt, 
1  fear,  falBily  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  persusdt 
them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  »eiiii 
the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which  tiwr 
would  hear  yon  tell  them  this  tale  would  detect  the  inip<Mt- 
tion ;  your  speech  would  betray  you.  An  Englishman  » till 
unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another  Eugliabman  into 
■lavery. 

1  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to  change  theit 
republican  religion,  as  their  free  descent ;  or  to  substituW 
the  Soman  Catholic,  as  a  penalty;  or  the  Church  of  England, 
Bs  an  improvement.     The  mode  of  inquisition  and  drsgoow 
^^  ■  ing  is  gonig  out  of  fashion  in  the  Old  World ;  and  I  snoulJ 

^^  not  eoufide  much  to  their  efficacy  in  the  New.      The  edu- 

^1  cation  of  the  Americans  is  also  on  the  same  unalterable 

^1  bottom  with  their  religion.     You  cannot  persuade  theni  t4 

^M  bum  their  books  of  curious  science ;  to  banish  their  tawyen 

^M  'rom  their  courts  of  laws ;  or  to  quench  the  lights  of  their  ■» 

^U  aembhes,  by  refusing  to  choose  tliose  persons  who  are  be " 

^M  read  in  their  privileges.     It  would  be  no  less  impractible 

^M  think  of  wholly  annihilating  the  popular  assemblies,  a 

^M  which  these  lawyers  sit.      The  army,  by  which  we  muil 

H  gnrern  in  their  place,  would  be  far  more  chars;eable  to  db: 

H  not  quite  so  effectual ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  I'ull  as  dit 

^1  ficult  to  be  kept  in  obt'dience. 

^1  With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virginia  kA 

^^  the  southern  colonies,  it  lias  been  proposed,  I  know,  to  f^ 

^^k  duoe  .'t,  by  declaring  a  general  enfranchise  nieut  of 
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laves.  Tbia  pi-oject  hns  Iiad  its  advocates  and  pan^gyriBts ; 
_'et  1  never  could  argut!  lujatlf  into  auj  ojjiuion  of  ii.  Siavctt 
»re  often  much  attaulied  to  their  masters,  A  general  wild 
aSer  of  liberty  would  not  alwaya  be  accepted.  History  fiim- 
iaheB  few  instances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  aa  hard  to  pei^ 
Buade  slaves  to  be  free,  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to  be  alaveti ; 
and  in  tbia  auspicious  scheme,  we  should  have  both  the«« 
pleasing  tasks  on  our  bands  at  once.  But  when  we  talk  of 
enfranchisement,  do  we  not  perceive  that  the  American 
master  may  enfranchise  too ;  and  arm  servile  hnnda  in  de- 
fence of  freedom  ?  A  measure  to  wiiicli  other  people  have 
bad  recourse  more  than  oace,  and  not  without  succeea,  in  a 
desperate  situation  of  their  aft'airs. 

"Biiivee  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  ate,  and  dull  ai 
all  men  are  from  slavery,  tnuat  they  not  a  little  suspect  the 
offer  of  freedDio  from  that  very  nation  wbich  has  sold  them 
to  their  present  masters  ?  from  that  nation,  one  of  whose 
cauaes  of  quarrel  with  those  masters  la  their  refusal  to  deal 
any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic?  An  offer  of  freedom 
from  England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in 
an  African  vessel, which  ia  refused  an  entryiuto  the  ports  of 
Virginia  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  Angola  negroes. 
It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at 
the  same  instant  to  puhliith  bis  proclamation  of  liberty,  and 
to  advertise  bis  sale  of  slaves. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difGculties  got  over. 
The  ocean  remains.  You  cannot  pump  this  dry  ;  and  as  lone 
AS  it  continues  in  its  present  bed,  so  long  all  the  causes  which 
weaken  authority  by  distance  will  continue,  "  Ye  gods,  aii- 
mhilate  but  space  and  time,  and  make  two  lovers  happy  !  " 
— wasa  pious  and  passionate  prayer; — but  just  aa  reasonable, 
as  many  of  the  serious  wishes  of  very  grave  aud  solemn  po- 
liticians. 

If  then,  Sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to  think  of  any  al- 
terative course,  for  chuDgiug  the  moral  causes  (and  not  quite 
easy  to  remove  the  natural)  which  produce  prejudices  irre- 
concilable to  the  late  exercise  of  our  authority  ;  but  that  the 
■pint  iutallibly  will  continue  ;  and,  continuing,  will  produce 
■ucb  effects  as  now  embarrass  us  j  the  second  mode, under 
consideration  is,  to  prosecute  that  spirit  in  its  overt  ac*s,  u 
triminaL 
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pcJicT,  between  the  moJii 
act  of  scattered  individuttla, 
ot  txttdB  of  men,vlM  disttiri)  order  witliin  the  states 
■od  tke  dril  diMeoMoas  wliicli  but,  from  time  to  time,  on 
pMt  y  ■!  iimu.  agitste  the  ee^enl  ooromunitiea  vMch  coin- 
MM  ■  gnat  enpu«.  It  looks  to  me  to  be  oarrow  and  p^ 
^*~*-*',  to  appij  the  crdinaiT  ideas  of  criminal  justice  to  toil 
I  gnat  pubbr  contest.  I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing 
ap  «o  indjotfficijt  at^ainsl  a  mbole  people.  I  cannot  iusull 
and  ridicnle  the  iedLings  of  millions  of  my  fetlow-creatorei, 
M  Sir  Edward  Coke  insulted  one  excellent  individual  (S!c 
Waher  Baleigfa)  at  the  bar.  I  hope  I  am  not  ripe  to  pass 
•entenoe  oa  the  grsTcst  public  bodies,  intrusted  with  uiugia- 
ti^es  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and  charged  with  the 
■afety  of  their  fellow-citiiena,  upon  the  verj-  same  title  tliat 
I  am.  I  reaJIy  think,  that  for  wise  men  this  is  not  judicious ; 
ibraober  men, not  decent ;  for  minds  tinctured  with  hnmanity, 
Bot  mild  and  roercifuL 

"  Perhaps.  Sir,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an  empire,  u 
distinguish^  from  a  single  state  or  kingdom.  But  my  idea 
of  it  is  this  ;  that  an  empire  is  the  aggregate  of  mmiy  states 
under  one  common  head ;  whether  this  liead  be  a  mouarcli, 
or  a  presiding  republic.  It  does,  in  such  coast  it  utions,  fre> 
quently  happen  (and  nothing  but  the  dismal,  cold,  dead  uni- 
lormity  of  servitude  can  prevent  its  happeniug)  that  the  sub* 
ordinate  parts  have  many  local  privileges  and  immunities. 
Between  these  privileges  and  the  supreme  common  authority 
the  line  may  be  eitremelj  nioe.  Of  course  disputes,  often, 
too,  very  bitter  disputes,  and  much  ill  blood,  wilt  arise.  But 
though  every  privilege  is  an  exemption  (in  the  case)  from 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority,  it  ia  no  denial 
of  it.  The  claim  of  a  privilege  seems  rather,  ex  w  termini, 
to  imply  a  superior  power.  For  to  talk  of  the  privileges  of 
a  8tat«,  or  of  a  person,  who  has  no  superior,  ia  hardly  any 
better  than  speaking  nonsense.  Now,  iu  such  iinfortuQato 
quarrels  among  the  component  parta  of  a  great  political 
union  of  communities,  1  can  scarcely  conceive  anjrtbing 
Bore  completely  imprudent,  than  for  the  head  of  the  empin 
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to  insist,  that,  if  any  prJTilege  ie  pleaded  againBt  hia  will,  or  his 
scte,  his  wlidle  autliority  is  denied ;  instantly  to  proclaim 
rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put  tlie  ofiendiug  province* 
under  tlie  ban.  Will  not  this.  Sir,  very  aoon  teach  the  pro- 
Tinces  to  make  no  distinctions  on  tlieir  part  P  Will  it  not 
teach  them  that  the  government,  against  which  a  claim  of 
liberty  is  tantamount  to  high  trenaon,  ia  a  government  t:> 
which  Bubmission  is  equivalent  to  shivery  ?  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  quite  convenient  to  impress  dependent  communities 
with  such  an  idea. 

ffe  are  indeed,  in  aU  disputes  with  the  colonies,  by  the 
necessity  of  things,  the  jud^.  It  is  true.  Sir.  But  I  con- 
fess, that  the  character  of  judge  in  my  own  cause  is  a  thing 
that  frightens  me.  Instead  of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  atn 
eieeedinj^ij  humbled  by  it,  I  cannot  proceed  vrith  a  stem, 
assured,  judicial  coufideuce,  until  I  find  myeelf  in  something 
more  like  a  judicial  character.  I  must  have  these  hesitations 
aa  long  as  I  am  cotnpellecl  to  recollect,  that,  in  my  little 
reading  upon  such  contests  as  these,  the  sense  of  mankind 
lias,  at  least,  as  often  decided  against  the  superior  as  the  sub- 
ordinate power.  Sir,  let  me  add  too,  that  toe  opinion  of  my 
having  some  abstract  right  in  my  favour,  would  not  put  me 
much  at  my  ease  in  passing  sentence ;  unless  I  could  be  sure, 
that  there  were  no  rights  whieh,  in  their  exercise  under  cep- 
lain  circumstances,  were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs,' 
and  the  mo^t  vexatious  of  all  injustice.  Sir,  these  consider- 
ations have  great  weight  with  me,  when  I  find  things  bo  cir- 
cumstanced, that  I  see  the  same  party,  at  once  a  civil  litigant 
Bgaii  st  me  in  point  of  right,  and  a  culprit  before  me  ;  while 
I  sil  asacriminal  judge,  on  acts  of  his,  whose  moral  quality  ia 
to  li  oisiided  upon  the  merits  of  thai  very  litigation.  Men 
are  every  now  and  then  put,  by  the  complexity  of  human 
ftflhirs,  into  strange  situations ;  but  justice  is  the  same,  kt 
the  judge  be  in  what  situation  he  wiQ. 

There  is,  Sir.  also  a  circumstance  which  eonvincea  me,  that 
this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding  is  not  (at  least  in  the  pr&- 
eent  stage  of  our  contest)  altogether  espedient ;  which  ia 
nothing  leas  than  the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  has'e 
iiienied  to  adopt  that  mode,  by  lately  declaring  a  rebellion 
ill  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  they  liad  Joi-mei-iy  addrcased  to 
have  trait  irs  brought  hither,  under  an  n^i  of  H'.'nry  ttw 
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H^d^  &r  triaL  For  tkoo^  nAcDMn  is  deriu«d,  it  h  oot 
fnetried  jgiimt  m  •«& ;  Bor  haiv  anjr  steps  been  takra 
towrf*  the  ^ptebeunoa  or  eoBnctioa  of  *ny  mditidiMl 
flfleader,  either  oa  our  Ut«  or  oar  fanBo- address:  bat  mode* 
of  pablie  coernoa  have  been  adopted,  and  mch  as  ttare  muck 
more  resemblance  to  a  aort  of  qualffied  hoatilitj  towards  an 
ifwlepeiMli^t  power  thaa  the  punuhmeat  of  rebellions  aub- 
joeta.  All  thifl  aeems  rather  inconsistent ;  but  it  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  appljr  tiiese  juridical  ideas  to  our  preaent 
aae. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  eerioiialr  and  cooUt  ponder.  What 
18  it  we  have  got  hj  all  our  menaces,  which  have  been  mauy 
and  feroeiouB  ?     What  advantage  hare  we  derived  &oni  ttw 

Koal  laws  we  hare  passed,  aad  which,  for  the  time,  hare 
en  aerere  and  numerous  P  What  advances  have  we  made 
towards  our  object,  by  the  sending  of  a  force,  which,  by  land ; 
and  eea.  is  no  contemptible  strength?  Has  the  disordei. 
abated  ?  Nothing  less.— When  I  see  things  in  this  aituatioa, 
after  such  confident  hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active  ezei^ 
tioos,  I  caunot,  for  mj  life,  avoid  a  suspicion,  that  the  plan 
itself  is  not  correctly  right. 

If  then  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  spirit  of  American 
liberty  be,  for  the  greater  part,  or  rather  eutirely,  impracti- 
cable ;  if  the  ideas  of  criminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or  if 
applicable,  are  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient ;  what  waj 
yet  remains  P  !No  way  is  open,  but  the  third  and  last — to 
comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  necessary ;  («■,  if  yon 
please,  to  submit  to  it  as  a  secessary  evil. 

If  we  adopt  this  mode ;  if  we  mean  to  conciliate  and  con- 
cede ;  let  ua  see  of  what  nature  the  coucession  ought  to  be 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  our  concession,  we  mast  look 
their  complaint.  The  colonies  complain,  that  they  hare  not 
the  characteristic  mark  and  seal  of  British  freedom.  They 
complain,  that  they  are  taxed  in  a  parliament  in  which  they 
are  not  represented.  If  you  mean  to  satisfy  them  at  all,  you  i 
must  satisfy  them  with  regard  to  this  complaint.  If  you 
mean  to  please  any  people,  you  must  give  thera  the  boon 
which  they  flsli  ;  not  what  you  may  think  better  for  them, 
but  of  a  kind  totally  different.  Such  an  act  may  be  n  wise  ' 
regulation,  but  it  is  no  concession;  whereas  our  preaent 
theme  is  the  mode  of  giving  aatisfaction. 


be: 
kat  J 

not  1 
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Sir,  I  tLink  you  niiiat  perceive,  that  I  am  reaolved  this  day 
to  hare  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  qiteation  of  the  right  of 
taxation.  Some  gentlemen  startle — but  it  is  true ;  I  put  it 
totally  out  of  the  question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my 
consiaeration,  I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you.  Sir, 
that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond  of  displaying 
it  on  this  profound  suhject.  But  my  consideration  is  nar- 
row, confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  examine,  whether  the  giving  away  a  man's 
money  be  a  power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  general 
trust  of  government ;  and  how  far  all  mankind,  in  all  forms 
of  polity,  are  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the 
charter  of  nature.  Or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of 
taxation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  general  principle  of 
legislation,  and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  supreme  power. 
These  are  deep  queBtions,  where  great  names  militate  against 
each  other;  tvLere  reason  is  perplexed;  and  an  appenl  to 
authorities  only  thickens  the  confusion.  For  higii  and 
reverend  authorities  lift  up  their  heads  on  both  sides ;  and 
there  ia  no  sure  footing  in  the  middle.  This  point  is  tlie 
great  Serhonian  hog,  betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casiut  old, 
teJiere  armiei  whole  have  suni:.  J  do  not  intend  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  that  bog,  though  in  such  respectable  company. 
The  question  with  me  ia,  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to 
I  render  your  people  miserable ;  but  whether  it  ia  not  your  — 
'  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not,  what  a  lawyer  tella 
me  I  may  do;  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice  tell 
me  I  ought  to  do.  Ia  a  politic  act  the  worse  lor  being  a 
generous  one?  Is  no  concession  proper,  but  that  which  ia 
made  from  your  want  of  right  to  keep  what  you  grant  ?     Or 

^doeB  it  lessen  the  grace  or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  eiercise 
(rf  an  odious  claim,  because  you  have  your  evidence-room  full 
of  titles,  and  your  magazinea  stuffed  with  arms  to  enforce 
them  ?  What  signify  all  those  titles,  and  all  those  arms  P 
Of  what  avail  are  they,  when  the  reason  of  the  thing  teUs  me, 
that  the  assertion  of  my  title  is  the  loss  of  my  suit ;  and  that 
I  could  do  nothing  but  wound  myself  by  the  use  of  my  own 
weapons  p 

Such  is  stedfaatly  my  opinion  of  the  absolute  neceasity  of 

(^  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  empire  by  a  unity  of  spirit, 

though  in  a  diversity  of  operations,  that,  if  I  vvere  sure  tlia 


I 
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compact  of  Berritude ;  that  tner  had  adromly  &bjiuied 
nicbts  of  oti'iMu ;  that  ther  had  nude  a  tow  to  renounee  a^ 
ideaaoflibertr  for  tbemsno  their  poeteritj  to  all  generati — " 
yet  I  abould  tiold  mjaelf  obliged  to  ronform  to  the  ton^ 
found  unlverHdlT  preTalent  in  mr  own  dav,  aud  to  gorett' 
twomillionfl  of  men,  impatieDt  of  serTitade,on  theprmci^n' 
ot-fre^oia.  I  am  not  det^rminiag  a  poml  of  law ;  I  am  iti.  • 
iXMorin;;  tranquillity ;  andthegenenJ  character  and  situatinadl 
a  pt^ople  inuat  determine  what  sort  of  government  is  fitted.  fi> 
them.     That  point  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to  detmiune. 

H7  idea,  therefore,  vithout  considering  whether  ire  jieli) 
as  matter  of  right,  or  grant  aa  matter  of  favour.  wfoaimUfftt 
t^eople  of  our  colonies  info  an  interest  in  the  eontfitutitm  ;  soA,  ' 
Dy  recording  that  admission  in  the  journals  of  psrliamott,  to  1 
give  them  as  strong  an  a.-<surance  aa  the  nature  of  the  thingj 
will  admit,  that  we  mean  for  ever  to  adhere  to  that  solemn  ■ 
declaration  of  systematic  iadulgence.  I 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  ad,  upon  its  no* 
derstood  principle,  might  have  served  to  show,  that  we  in- 
tended an  unconditional  abatement  of  the  eiercise  of  a  taxing 
power.  Such  a  measure  was  then  sufficient  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion, and  to  give  perfect  content.  But  unfortunate  events, 
since  that  time,  may  make  something  further  nei^essary  ;  and- 
not  more  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  colonies,  than 
for  the  dignity  and  conaistcncy  of  our  own  future  proceedingo, 

I  have  taken  a,  very  ioeorreet  measure  of  the  dispositii 
of  the  House,  if  this  proposal  in  itself  would  he  received  wi 
dislike.  1  think,  Sir,  we  have  few  American  financiers.  But 
our  misfortune  is,  we  are  too  acute ;  we  are  too  exquisite  in 
our  conjectures  of  the  future,  for  men  oppressed  with  bu^ 
great  and  present  evils.  The  more  moderate  among  the 
opposers  of^  parliamentary  concession  freely  confess,  that 
they  hope  no  good  from  taxation ;  hut  they  apprehend  the  co- 
lonists have  further  views  ;  and  if  this  point  were  conceded, 
they  would  instantly  attack  the  trade  laws.  These  gentle^ 
liieu  are  convinced,  that  this  was  the  intention  from  ^e  be- 
ginning; and  the  quarrel  of  the  Americans  with  taxation 
was  no  more  than  a  cloak  and  cover  to  this  design.  Such 
baa  been  the  language  even  of  a  gentleman  '  of  raJ  tnoduN 
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alion,  and  of  a,  natural  temper  well  adjusted  to  fair  &nd 
equal  govomment.  1  am,  Lowever,  Sir,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  thia  kind  of  discourse,  whenever  I  hear  it ;  and  1  am  the 
more  surprised,  on  account  of  the  nrguments  which  I  con- 
stantly find  in  company  with  it,  and  which  are  often  urged 
&oin  the  Bame  mouths,  and  on  the  same  day. 

For  inat»ac«,  when  we  allege,  that  it  is  against  reason  to  tax 
s  people  under  so  many  restraints  in  trade  aa  the  Americana, 
th«  noble  lord '  in  the  blue  riband  ahall  tell  you,  that  the 
restraints  on  trade  are  futile  and  useless ;  of  no  advantage 
to  ua,  and  of  no  burthen  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed  ; 
that  the  trade  to  America  is  not  secured  by  the  acts  o(  navi- 
gation, but  by  the  natural  and  irresiatible  advantage  of  a 
commercial  preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  thia  posture  of  the 
debate.  But  when  Btrong  internal  circumstances  are  urged 
against  the  taxes  ;  when  the  scheme  is  dissected ;  when  ex- 

r*ence  and  the  nature  of  things  are  brought  to  prove,  and 
prove,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  effective 
revenue  from  thecolcnios;  when  these  things  are  pressed,  or 
zathur  press  themselves,  bo  as  to  drive  the  advocates  of  colony 
iaxea  to  a  dear  admiaaion  of  the  fiitUih-  of  the  scheme ; 
then.  Sir,  the  sleeping  trade  lawa  revive  from  their  trance ; 
and  this  useless  tnxntion  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not  for  its  own 
soke,  but  as  a  couutcr'guard  and  security  of  the  laws  of 
trade. 

Then,  Sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  lows  which  are  mischievous,  ™ 
io  order  to  preserve  trado  laws  that  are  useless.  Such  is  the 
wisdom  of  out  plnn  in  both  its  members.  They  are  aepar- 
•tely  given  up  aa  of  no  value ;  and  yet  one  is  always  to  be 
defended  for  the  eake  of  the  other.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  noble  lord,  nor  with  the  pamphlet  from  whence  he  seema 
to  have  borrowed  these  ideas,  concerning  the  inutility  of  the 
trade  laws.  For,  without  idolizing  thorn,  I  am  sure  they  are 
etill,  in  many  ways,  of  great  use  to  ua :  and  iu  former 
times  tliey  have  been  or  the  greatest.  They  do  confine, 
and  they  do  greatly  narrow,  the  market  for  the  Americans. 
Eat  my  purfcct  conviction  of  thio  does  not  help  me  in  the 
JesBb  to  disceni  how  the  c&venue  laws  form  any  security 
wbAUoevci  to  the  coiumeidul  regulations;  or  'that  these 

'  I^l-i»oMJl 
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eommorci&l  rcgulatioQa  are  tbe  true  ground  of  the  quamlj 
or  thkt  the  giving  wa,j,  in  ftoj  one  instAnce  of  aathorit^,! 

to  lose  all  that  uiay  remain  unconijeded. 

One  fact  is  clear  and  mdiaputable.     The  public  and  avoW" 
ed  origin  of  this  quarrel  was  on  taxation.      This  q^iiarrcl  hu 
indeed  brought  on  new  disputes  on  new  questions  ;  but  ceft 
tiiinly  the  least  bitter,  and  the  feweat  of  all,  on  tlie  trade  law 
To  judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real,  radical  cause  t 
quarrel,  we  have  to  see  whether  the  commercial  dispute  did 
in  order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute  on  taxation  P     There) 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it.     Next,  to  enable  us  to  judi 
whether  at  this  moment  a  dislilie  to  the  trade  laws  be  ti 
real  cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  neceaaary  to  put  tl 
tfties  out  of  the  question  by  a  repeal.     See  how  the  Ami 
N  cans  act  in  this  position,  and  then  you  wiU  be  able  to  diso 
correctly  wliat  ia  the  trueobject  of  thecoatroversy,  orwhethsi 
any  controversy  at  all  will  remain.      Unless  you  consent 
remove  this  cause  of  difference,  it  ia  impoaaible,  with  decern 
to  aasert  that  the  dispute  is  not  upon  what  it  is  avowed 
be.     And  I  would.  Sir,  recommenn  to  your  serious  consid 
ation,  whether  it  be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for  pnnisbingne 
pie,  not  on  their  own  aetB,but  on  your  conjecturea?     Sureyr 
IB  preposterouH  at  the  very  best.      It  is  not  justifying  yoi 
anger,  by  their  misconduct ;  but  it  ia  converting  your  ill-wi 
into  their  delinquency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  further. — AJaa  !  alas !  whm 
this  speculating  against  fact  and  roasoa  end? — What 
quiet  these  panic  fears  which  we  entertain  of  tho  hoati 
eflect  of  a  conciliatory  conduct  p  la  it  true,  tliat  no  eai 
can  exist,  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  aovereigu  to  accede ' 
the  desires  of  his  diacontented  subjects  P  Is  there  anvthii 
peculiar  in  thia  caae,  to  make  a  rule  for  itscK?  Is  all  oi 
thority  of  course  lost,  when  it  ia  not  pushed  to  the  eitreiDi 
Is  it  a  certain  maxim,  that  the  fewer  causes  of  disBatiBfactit 
(  are  left  by  government,  the  more  the  subject  will  ho  incline 
to  reaist  and  rebel  ? 

AH  these  objections  boirg  in  fact  no  more  than  euapicij 
conjectures,  divinationa,  formed  in  defiance  of  fact  and 
penence ;  they  did  not,  Sir,  diaeo-jroge  me  from  entfirtnin 
the  idea  of  a  conciliatory  oonae^aion,  founded  on  the  priiK 
fiet  which  I  have  just  stated,  ~~^u 
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In  forming  a  plnu  for  this  purpose,  I  endeaToureil  to  put 
nyself  in  that  trame  of  miud  which  was  the  moat  natural, 
nd  the  most  reafionahle ;  ami  which  was  c<;rtainly  the  moat 
irobable  means  of  securing  me  from  all  error.  1  Bet  out  with 
I  perfect  distrust  of  niy  own  abilities;  a  total  renunciation 
^l  every  apeculation  of  my  own ;  and  with  a  profound  rever- 
ince  for  the  wisdom  of  our  anceatora,  who  have  left  ua  the 
nheritance  of  so  happy  a  conetitution,  and  so  flourishing  an 
unpire,  and  what  is  a  thonaand  times  more  valuable,  the 
^asury  of  the  maxims  and  principlee  which  formed  the  one, 

id  obtained  the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian 
kmily,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss  in  the  Spaniah  councils, 
t  was  common  for  their  atateamen  to  say,  that  they  ought 
o  consult  the  geniua  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  genius  of 
Philip  the  Second  might  misleaa  them ;  and  the  issue  of  their 
ifiaira  showed,  that  they  hod  not  chosen  the  most  perfect 
standard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misled, 
Vhen,  in  a  caae  of  constitutional  difficulty,  I  consult  the 
geniua  of  the  English  constitution.  Conaulting  at  that 
oracle  (it  was  with  all  due  humility  and  piety)  I  foiiud  four 
gapital  examplea  in  a  similar  case  beforo  me ;  those  of  Ireland, 
Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

Ireland,  before  the  English  conquest,  though  never  go- 
remed  by  a  despotic  power,  had  no  parliament.  How  fiir 
8ie  English  parliament  itself  was  at  tlint  time  modelled  ac- 
Bording  to  the  present  form,  ia  disputed  among  antiquarians. 
But  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  assured  that  a 
(brm  of  parliament,  such  as  England  then  enjoyed,  ahe  in- 
Ittantly  communicated  to  Ireland ;  and  we  are  equally  sure 
that  aJmost  every  successive  improvement  in  constitutional 
liberty,  as  fast  as  it  was  made  here,  was  tranamitted  thither. 
5?he  feudal  baronage,  and  the  feudal  knigiithood,  the  roots  of 
our  primitive  constitution,  were  early  transplanted  into  that 
■oil  i  and  grew  and  flourished  there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did 
not  give  U8  originally  the  House  of  Commons,  irave  u?  at  least 
a  House  of  Commons  of  weight  and  consequer.cc.  But  your 
Mjceators  did  uot  churlishly  ait  down  aloue  to  the  fesat  of 
Magna  Charta.  Ireland  va&  niade  immediately  a  parca^er. 
This  benejit  of  English  laws  and  liberties,  I  confcas,  van  not 
«t  first  extended  to  ali  Irel&nd,     Mikrk  the  conae^ueoott 
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Hus  baa  made  Ireland  tbe  great  and  flosmhing  kiqed 
that  it  i* ;  and  &om  a  disgrace  uid  a  burthen  intolev^e 
thu  nation,  l;aa  rendered  ber  a  principal  part  of  our  strc 
and  omament.  This  country  cannot  be  said  to  have 
tortoBilj  taied  ber.  Tbe  irregolar  things  done  in  the  oaft 
fuaion  of  miabty  troubles,  and  on  the  hinge  of  great  reron 
tioDi,  even  it  all  were  done  that  is  aaid  to  have  been  doo)^ 
form  no  example-  If  tbej  haye  any  effect  in  u^ument,  tiia 
make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  None  of  tout  owi 
liberties  could  stand  a  momeot  if  the  casual  deviations  frot 
them,  at  suob  times,  were  suffered  to  be  used  as  proofs  a 
their  nullity.  By  the  lucrative  amount  of  auch  casul 
breaches  in  the  constitution,  judge  what  tbe  stated  and  fixti 
rule  of  Hupplv  hai  been  in  that  kingdom.  Tour  Irisb  peB 
doners  woula  starve  if  they  had  no  other  fund  to  live  oa 
than  tales  granted  by  English  authority.  Turn  your  ey«( 
to  tho§o  popular  grants  from  whence  all  your  great  suppIiM 
arc  (.'onie ;  ami  learn  to  respect  that  only  source  of  pubK* 
wealth  in  tlie  British  empire.  ! 

My  neit  example  is  Wales.     This  country  was  said  to  1»' 
reduced  by  Henry  the  Thirj      It  was  said  more  truly  to  bfj 
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BO  by  Edward  the  First.  But  though  then  conquered,  it  waa 
not  looked  iipoQ  aa  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England. 
old  conatitution,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was  ue- 
Htroyed ;  Rod  no  good  one  was  substituted  in  its  place.  The 
care  of  that  tract  was  put  into  the  handa  of  lorua  marchers 
—a  form  of  government  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  a  strange 
heterogeneouB  monster,  something  between  hostility  and 
government ;  perhapB  it  has  a  sort  of  resemblance,  according 
to  tbe  modes  of  those  times,  to  that  of  commander-in-chiel 
at  present,  to  whom  al!  civil  power  is  granted  aa  secondary. 
The  manners  of  the  Welsh  nation  followed  the  genius  of  the 
government ;  the  people  were  ferocious,  restive,  savage,  and 
uncultivated ;  sometimes  composed,  never  pacified.  Wales, 
within  itaelf,  was  in  perpetual  disorder ;  and  it  kept  tbe  fron- 
tier of  England  in  perpetual  alarm.  Benefita  from  it  to  the 
state  there  were  none.  Wales  was  only  known  to  England 
by  incursion  and  invasion. 

Sir,  during  that  state  of  things,  parliament  was  not  idle. 
They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Welsh  by 
all  sorts  of  rigorous  laws.  They  prohibited  by  statute  the 
Bending  all  sorts  of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohibit  by  pro- 
clamation (with  aometjiing  more  of  doubt  on  the  lemlity) 
the  sending  arms  to  America.  They  disarmed  the  Welsh  by 
Btfttute,  as  you  attempted  (but  still  with  more  question  on 
the  legality)  to  disarm  New  England  by  an  instruction. 
They  made  an  act  to  drag  offenders  from  Wales  into  England 
for  trial,  as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  hardship)  with 
regftrd  to  America.  By  another  act,  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties was  an  Englishman,  they  ordained,  that  bis  trial  should 
be  always  by  English.  They  made  acts  to  restrain  trade,  aa 
you  do  ;  and  they  prevented  the  Welsh  from  the  use  of  fairs 
and  markets,  as  you  do  the  Americana  from  fisheries  and 
foreign  ports.  In  short,  when  the  statute  book  was  not  quite 
so  much  swelled  aa  it  is  now,  you  find  no  less  than  fitteen 
acts  of  penal  regulation  on  the  subject  of  Wales. 

Here  we  rub  our  hands — A  fine  body  of  precedents  fof 
the  authority  of  parliament  and  the  use  of  it  !^1  admit  it 
fully ;  and  pray  add  likewise  to  these  precedents,  that  all  the 
while,  Wales  rid  this  kingdom  like  an  ineubut ;  that  it  wai 
m  unpn')fitBble  and  oppressive  burthen  ;  and  that        " 
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lishman  traTelliag  in  that  country  could  not  go  six  yudi 
from  the  higii  road  without  being  murdered. 

Tlie  marcn  of  the  human  mind  la  alow.  Sir,  it  was  not, 
natO  after  two  hundred  years,  diecovered,  that,  by  an  etenul 
Iaw,  Providence  had  decreed  vexation  to  violence,  and  po-  j 
verty  to  rapine.  Your  ancestors  did  however  at  length  opeo 
their  eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found 
that  the  tyranny  of  a  free  people  could  of  all  tyranniea  tltf 
least  be  endured ;  and  that  laws  made  against  a  whole  nation 
were  not  the  most  effectual  methods  for  eecuring  its  obedi- 
ence. AccordinglT,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henij 
VIII.  the  course'was  entirely  altered.  With  a  preambb 
stating  the  entire  and  perfect  rights  of  the  crown  of  England, 
it  gave  to  the  Welsh  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englisk 
Bubjecta.  A  political  order  was  eBtabliehed ;  the  mihta^ 
power  gave  way  to  the  civil ;  the  marches  were  turned  inti 
counties.  But  that  a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  £nglid[ 
liberties,  and  yet  no  share  at  all  in  the  fundamental 
of  these  liberties — the  grant  of  their  own  property— 
a  thing  so  incongruouB,  that,  eight  years  after,  that  i 
thirty-fifth  of  that  reign,  a  complete  and  not  ill-proportionei; 
representation  by  counties  and  boroughs  was  bestowed  npoill 
Wales,  by  act  of  parliament.  Prom  that  moment,  as  by  fc* 
charm,  the  tumults  subsided,  obedience  was  restored,  peac^l 
order,  and  civilization  followed  in  the  train  of  liberty. — Whaii 
the  day-star  of  the  English  constitution  had  arisen  ia  " 
hearts,  all  was  harmony  within  and  without — 

— Simfil  alba  naulit 

Stella  rt/uhil, 
DrJluU  taxii  agiiatta  humor  ; 
Concidunt  vetiti^Jugiitntque  rtuAffi, 
Et  minax  (gudd  lie  volaere )  ponta 

The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  re- 
ceived the  same  relief  &om  its  oppressions,  and  the  sams 
remedy  to  its  disorders.  Before  this  time  Chester  was  littls 
leas  distempered  than  Wales.  The  inhabitants,  without  righto 
themselves,  were  the  fittest  to  destroy  the  rights  of  others  i; 
and  from  thence  Richard  II.  drew  the  standing  armv_o( 
uchers,  with  which  for  a  time  he  oppressed  England.    Tbt. 
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people  of  Chester  applied  to  parliament  in  a  petition  penned 
aa  1  shall  r^sd  to  you  : 

"  To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  in  moat  lumble  wiao 
(ihown  unto  your  excellent  Majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  your 
Grace's  county  palatine  of  Chester;  That  where  the  said 
county  palatine  of  Chester  ia  and  hath  been  always  hitherto 
|ezempt,  excluded  and  separated  out  and  from  your  hi^h 
court  of  parliament,  to  have  any  knights  and  burgesses  vith- 
in  the  said  court;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants  have 
hitherto  sustained  wanifold  disherisons,  losses,  and  damages, 
■B  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as  in  the  good,  civil, 
and  politic  governance  and  maintcnanire  of  the  commonwealth 
of  theirsaid  country :  (2.)  And  forasmuch  an  tbe  said  inhabit- 
ants have  always  hitherto  been  bound  by  the  aol  a  and  statutee 
made  and  ordained  by  your  said  IJJghneSB,  and  your  most 
noble  progenitors,  by  authority  uf  the  said  court,  as  far  forth 
as  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  hflvc  been,  that  have 
had  their  knights  and  burgesses  within  your  said  court  irf 
parlianient,  and  yet  have  had  neither  kiiigbt  nc  burgess 
there  for  the  said  county  palatine  ;  the  said  inhabitants,  for 
lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes  touched  snd  grieved  with 
acts  and  statutes  made  within  the  said  c^urt,  as  well  deroga> 
tory  unto  the  most  ancient  jurisdictions,  liberties,  and  pri- 
Tileges  of  your  said  county  palatine,  as  prejudicial  unto  the 
commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace  of  your  Grace'a 
most  bounden  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  some." 

"What  did  parliament  with  this  audacious  address  ? — Beject 
it  as  a  libel  F  Treat  it  as  an  afiront  to  government  ?  Spurn 
it  as  a  derogation  from  the  rights  of  legislature  ?  Did  they 
toss  it  over  the  table  ?  Did  they  bum  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  ?  They  took  the  petition  of  grievance,  all 
rugged  aa  it  was,  without  softening  or  temperament,  nnpurged 
of  the  original  bitterness  and  indignation  of  complaint ;  they 
made  it  the  very  preamble  to  their  act  of  redress ;  and  con- 
secrated its  principle  to  all  ages  in  the  sanctuary  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  two  former.  Chester,  civilized  as  weU  as  Wales, 
has  demonstrated  that  freedom,  and  not  servitude,  is  the  cure 
of  anarchy ;  as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the  true  remedy 
for  superstition.    Sir,  this  pattern  of  Cheater  was  followed  m 
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tbe  reien  of  Ch&rlei  II.  witb  regard  to  the  county  palill 
of  Duriiam,  which  is  my  fourth  example.  This  county  h 
long  Iain  out  of  the  pole  of  free  legialation.  So  scrupulooi , 
WIS  the  example  of  Chester  followed,  that  the  etyle  of  u> 
preamble  is  wtIj  the  same  with  that  of  the  Cheater  actJ 
and,  without  affecting  the  abstract  extent  of  the  authoiilf : 
of  parliament,  it  recognises  the  equity  of  not  sufleringffliT 
ooDBiderable  district,  ia  which  the  British  subjects  may  ■» 
aa  a  body,  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  voice  in  the  grmb 
Now  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  contained  in  these  pream- 
bles, aud  the  force  of  these  examples  in  the  acta  of  parhameD^ 
■Tail  anything,  what  can  he  said  against  applying  them  wiA 
regard  to  America  P  Are  not  the  people  of  America  as  mudi 
Englishmen  as  the  Welsh  ?  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  Seaaj 
VlII.  Bays,  the  Welsh  speak  a  language  no  way  resembling 
that  of  his  Majesty's  English  subjecta.  Are  the  AmericMii 
not  as  numerous  ?  If  we  may  trust  the  learned  and  accarats 
Judge  Barringtou's  account  of  North  Wales,  and  take  thit 
as  a  stendurd  to  measure  the  rest,  there  is  no  cotnparisoiu 
The  people  cannot  amount  to  above  200,000 ;  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  number  in  the  colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellJoQ? 
Wales  was  hardly  eTer  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted  to 
America  by  penal  statutes  P  You  made  fiiteen  £>' 
But  yomf  legialatiye  authority  is  perfect  with  r^ari 
to  America ;  was  it  less  perfect  in  Wales,  Chester,  and  Thu- 
bam  P  But  America  ia  virtually  represented.  What  I  doei 
the  electric  force  of  Tirtoid  representation  more  easily  pasi 
over  the  Atlantic,  than  pervade  Wales,  which  liea  in  youi 
neighbourhood;  or  than  Chester  and  Durham,  amrounded 
by  abundance  of  representation  that  is  actual  and  palpablef 
But,  Sir,  your  ancestors  thought  this  sort  of  virtual  repr^ 
aentation,  however  ample,  to  be  totally  insufficient  for  the 
freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  that  are  so  near, 
and  comparatively  so  inconsiderable.  How  then  can  I  think 
it  sufficient  for  those  which  are  iuEnitely  greater,  and  in- 
finitely more  remot*  ? 

You  will  now.  Sir,  perhaps  imagine,  that  I  am  on  the  point 
of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for  a  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  parliament.  Perhaps  I  might  ho  inclined  to  en- 
tertain some  such  thought ;  but  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  mf 
oourse.     Opposuit  naiura — I  cannot  lemove  the  "temal  t)af> 
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'  riera  of  the  creation.  The  thins;,  in  that  mode,  I  do  not 
IE  know  to  he  posmhle.  As  I  meddle  with  no  theory,  I  do  not 
■»  abso.utely  assert  the  impracticability  of  such  a  represent- 
»    ation.     But  I  do  not  eee  my  way  to  it ;  and  those  who  have 

■  beeu  more  confident  have  not  been  more  auccesBful.  Mow- 
m    ever,  the  arm  of  public  benevolence  ia  uot  shortened ;  and 

■  there  are  often  several  means  to  the  same  end.  What  nature 
w  b&B  disjoined  in  one  way,  wisdom  may  unite  in  another. 
I.  "When  we  cannot  give  the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let  ua 
r  not  refuse  it  altogether.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal,  let 
I.     us  find  a  substitute.     But  how  P  "Where  ?  What  substitute  P 

rortunattlj  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  waja  and  means  of 
this  substitute  totas  my  own  unproductive  invention.     I  am 

■  not  even  obliged  to  go  to  the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile 
framers  of  imaginary  commonwealths ;  not  to  the  Kepublic 

I      of  Plato ;  not  to  the  Utopia  of  Wore ;  not  to  the  Oceana  of 
t      Harrington.     It  is  before  me — it  is  at  my  feet,  and  Ike  rude 
twam  treadi  daHy  on  it  with  his  clouted  shoon.     I  only  wish 
I      you  to  recognise,  for  the  theory,  the  ancient  constitutional 
I      policy  of  tliis  kiuRdoin  with  regard  to  representation,  as  that 
policy  has  been  declared  in  acts  of  parliament ;  oud,  as  to 
the  practice,  to  return  to  that  mode  which  an  uniform  experi- 
ence has  marked  out  to  you,  as  best ;  and  in  which  you  walked 
vith  security,  advantage,  and  honour,  until  the  year  1763. 

My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  the  equity  and 
justice  of  a  taxation  of  America,  by  grant,  and  uot  by  impoti- 
don.  To  mark  the  legal  compeCencg  of  the  colony  assembliea 
I.  for  the  support  of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for  public 
'  aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge  that  this  legal  com- 
petency has  had  a  dutiful  and  beneficial  exercise  ;  and  that 
experience  has  shown  the  benejit  of  their  grants,  and  the 
ffUUity  of  parliamentary  taxation  as  a  method  of  supply. 

These  solid  truths  compose  sis  fundamental  propositiona. 
There  are  three  more  resolutions  corollaiy  to  these.  If  you 
admit  the  first  set,  you  can  hardly  reject  the  others.  But  if 
you  admit  tbe  first,  I  shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether  you 
accept  or  refuse  the  last.  I  think  these  six  massive  pillars 
will  be  of  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  temple  of  British 
concord.  I  have  no  more  doubt  toan  I  entertain  of  niy  ex- 
istence, that,  if  you  admitted  those,  vou  would  command  an 
immediate  peace;  and,  with  but  tolerable  future  manage- 
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welBiioM  em  m  the  ilalki^tiuB  ktltt  pcnro-of 

and  Bot  aitf  waiiibftiit  of  nBe^ 

Str,  I  riiall  open  the  whole  pin  to  joa,  tosetber 
•oefa  ofMemlioaa  on  the  motimm  i«  ■■*  tend  to  illai 
tbem  irbere  tbej  maj  vmnt  rrniimtiiin  Hie  Srat  a  A  reK^ 
lution — "  That  the  cobmies  ana  plaatslioiia  of  Great  Brilaiii 
in  Xortli  America.  CMUuting  m  fourteen  ieparvte  gonvni- 
mentB,  and  coDtaming  two  mitlioDB  and  npirards  of  firee  in- 
babitantu,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privi]ege  of  electing 
and  sending  any  knights  and  bur^«s»es,  or  others,  to  nepre- 
■ent  them  in  the  high  court  of  parliaTnent." — This  is  «  plain 
matter  of  fact,  nccessarr  to  be  laid  down,  and  (exoepting  the 
deacription)  it  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of  the  coostitiK 
tion;  it  is  taken  nearly  terbatim  from  acta  of  parliament. 

The  second  ia  like  unto  the  first — ■'  That  the  said  Gol<ffliea 
ftnd  plantations  hare  been  liable  to,  and  bounde.n  by,  several 
RubBidies,  payments,  ratea,  and  taies,  given  and  granted  by 
parliament,  thoogh  the  aaid  colonies  and  plantations  have  ncA 
their  knights  ana  burgesses,  in  the  said  high  court  of  parli»> 
metit,  of  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  condition  t4 
their  country ;  by  lack  whereof  they  have  been  ofbentimefl 
touched  and  griered  by  subsidiej  given,  granted,  and  assented 
to,  in  the  aaid  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  common* 
wealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace  of  the  aubjceta  inhabitiiig 
within  the  same." 

Ia  thia  deacription  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  too  strong,  or  too 
weak  P  Does  it  arrogate  too  niuch  to  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture ?  Does  it  lean  too  much  to  the  claims  of  the  people  P 
If  it  runs  into  any  of  these  errors,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  It 
ia  the  language  of  your  own  ancient  acts  of  parliament* 

iVon  meuA  hie  lermo,  led  qua  pracepit  O/ellut, 
Rutliciii,  abtumHiM  lapieni. 

the  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustic,  manly,  hmne- 
bred  aense  of  this  country. — I  did  not  dare  to  rub  off  a  par* 
tide  of  the  venerable  rust  that  rather  adorns  aud  preaervea, 
than  destroys,  the  metal.  It  \vould  he  a  profanation  to 
touch  with  a  tool  the  ^tonea  which  construct  the  sacred  altat' 
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of  peace.  I  would  not  violate  witb  Modern  polish  the  in- 
^nuous  and  noble  roughness  of  these  truly  conHtitu'ionitl 
nmteriala.  Above  all  things,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  guilty 
of  tampering :  the  odious  vice  of  restleai  and  unstable  minds. 
I  put  my  foot  in  the  tracks  of  our  forefathers,  where  I  can 
neither  wander  nor  stumble.  Determining  to  fii  articles  of 
peace,  I  vtoe  resolved  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  was  writ- 
ten ;  I  was  resolved  to  use  nothing  else  than  the  form  of 
Bound  words ;  to  let  others  abound  in  their  own  sense ;  and 
carefully  to  abstain  from  all  expressions  of  my  own.  What 
the  law  has  said,  I  say.  In  all  things  else  I  am  sUent.  I 
Lave  no  organ  but  for  her  words.  This,  if  it  be  not  ingeni- 
ous, I  am  sure  is  safe. 

There  are  indeed  worda  expreaaive  of  grievance  in  this 
aecond  resolution,  which  those  who  are  resolved  always  to  be 
in  the  right  will  deny  to  contain  matter  of  fact,  as  applied  to 
the  present  case ;  although  parliament  thought  them  true, 
with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham.  They 
will  deny  that  the  Americans  were  ever  "  touched  and 
grieved  "  with  the  taxes.  If  they  consider  nothing  in  taies 
but  their  weight  aa  pecuniary  impositions,  there  might  be 
some  pretence  for  this  denial.  But  mep  may  be  sorely 
touched  and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges,  as  well  as  in 
their  purses.  Men  may  lose  little  in  property  by  the  act 
■which  takes  away  all  their  freedom.  When  a  man  is  robbed 
of  a  trifle  on  the  highway,  it  ia  not  the  two-pence  lost  that 
constitutes  the  capital  outrage.  This  is  not  confined  to 
privileges.  Even  ancient  indulgences  withdrawn,  without 
offence  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoyed  such  favoura,  operate 
as  grievances.  But  were  the  Americana  then  not  touched 
and  grieved  by  the  taxes,  in  some  measiire,  merely  as  taxes  ? 
If  so,  why  were  they  almost  all  either  wholly  repealed  or  ex- 
ceedingly reduced  ?  Were  they  not  touched  and  grieved 
even  by  the  regulating  duties  of  the  sixth  of  George  II.  ? 
Else  why  were  the  duties  first  reduced  to  one  third  in  1764^ 
and  afterwards  to  a  third  of  that  third  in  the  year  1766? 
Were  they  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  stamp  act  P  I 
shall  say  they  were,  until  that  tax  is  revived.  "Were  they 
not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  duties  of  1767,  which  were 
likewise  repealed,  and  which  Lord  Hillaborough  tells  you 
(for  the  mmistry)  were  laid  contrary  to  the  true  p-'— ~'- 
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of  commerce  F  Ts  not  the  osBursnee  given  by  titat  noble 
person  to  the  colonies  of  a.  resolutiuD  to  lay  no  more  tam 
on  them,  an  admisaion  that  taxes  would  touch  and  grian 
them  P  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
riband,  now  standing  on  your  joumalB,  the  strongest  of  iU 
proofs  that  parliaraentarr  Bubaidies  really  touched  and 
grieved  them  r  Else  why  all  these  changes,  modificationi),  re- 
peals, assurances,  and  resolutions  ? 

The  next  proposition  is — "  That,  from  the  distance  of  the 
said  colonies,  and  from  other  circumatances,  no  method  hath 
hitherto  been  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in  par- 
L'ament  for  the  said  colonies,"  This  is  an  assertion  of  a  fact. 
1  go  no  further  on  the  paper;  though,  in  my  private  judg- 
ment, an  useful  representation  ia  impossible;  I  am  sure  it  u 
not  desired  by  them ;  nor  ought  it  perhaps  by  us ;  but  I  ab- 
Btain  &om  opinions. 

The  fourth  resolution  ia — "  That  eaoh  of  the  said  colonies 
hath  within  itself  a  body,  chosen  ia  part,  or  in  the  whole,  by 
the  freemen,  freeholders,  or  other  iree  inhabitants  thereof 
commonly  called  the  General  Aasembly,  or  General  Court ; 
with  powers  legnlly  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to 
the  several  usage  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxes  towards 
definying  all  sorts  of  public  services." 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is  certain.  It  ia 
proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  acts  of  supply  in  all  the 
usemblies,  in  which  the  constant  style  of  granting  is,  "  an 
aid  to  his  Majesty ; "  and  acts  granting  to  the  crown  have 
regularly  for  near  a  century  passed  the  public  offices  without 
dispute.  Those  who  have  been  pleased  paradoiieally  to  deny 
this  right,  holding  that  none  but  the  British  parliament  can 
grant  to  the  crown,  are  wished  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform  unbroken 
tenor  every  session.  Sir,  I  am  surprised  that  this  doctrine 
should  come  from  some  of  the  law  servants  of  the  crown.  I 
say,  that  if  the  crown  could  he  responsible,  hia  Majesty — 
but  certainly  the  ministers,  and  even  these  law  officers  them- 
selves, through  whose  hands  the  acts  pass  bienniaUy  in  Ire- 
land, or  annually  in  the  colonies,  are  in  an  habitual  couraa 
of  committing  impeachable  offences.  What  habitual  offend- 
ers have  been  all  presidents  of  the  council,  all  secretaries  cd 
rtate,  all  first  lords  of  trade,  all  attomies  and  all  solicaton 
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general !  However,  they  are  safe  ;  as  no  one  impeacLea  thera  ; 
uid  there  ia  no  ground  of  charge  against  them,  eicept  io  their 
own  unfounded  theories. 

The  fifth  resolution  is  also  a  resolution  of  fact — "That  the 
Bald  general  aaBemblies,  general  ciDurta,  or  other  bodies  legally 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  hayo  at  sundry  times  freely  grantra  , 
several  large  suhfiidiea  and  public  aids  for  his  Majesty's  ser-  \ 
TJce,  according  to  their  abilities,  when  required  thereto  by  \ 
letter  from  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ; 
and  that  their  right  to  grajit  the  same,  and  their  cheerfulneas 
and  BufBciencY  in  the  said  grants,  have  been  at  sundiy  times 
acknowledged  by  parliament."  To  say  nothing  of  their 
great  espenscs  in  toe  Indian  wars;  and  not  to  take  their  ex- 
ertion in  foreign  ones,  so  high  as  the  supplies  in  the  year 
1695 ;  not  to  go  back  to  their  public  contributions  in  the 
year  1710;  I  shall  begin  to  travel  only  where  the  journala 
give  me  light ;  resolving  to  deal  in  nothing  hut  fact,  authen- 
ticated by  parliamentary  record ;  and  to  bmld  myself  wholly 
on  that  solid  basis. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1748,'  a  committee  of  this  House  came 
to  the  following  resolution  : 
"  Ecsolved, 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  Thai  it  isjutt 
and  rcatonable  that  the  several  provinces  and  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Ebode  Island,  be  reimbursed  the  eipenses  they  have  been  at 
in  taking  and  securing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  llie 
island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies." 


These  expenses  were  immense  for  such  colonies.     Tliey 

1      were  above  £200,000  sterling ;  money  first  raised  and  ad- 

[      vanced  on  their  public  credit. 

I  On  the  28th  of  January,  1756,'  a  message  from  the  king 

came  to  us,  to  this  effect — "  His  Majesty,  being  sensible  of 

I  the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  of  certain 
colonies  in  North  America  have  exerted  themselves  in  defence 
of  his  Majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  recommends  it 
to  this  House  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration,  and 
to  enable  hia  Majesty  to  give  them  Much  assistance  as  may  be 
A  proper  reward  and  encouragement." 

■  JuunuUa  of  the  Hoiue,  vol.  ssv.  ■  Ibid.  voL  xxvii. 
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On  the  3rd  of  February,  1756,'  the  House  came  to  fl  suit- 
able resolution,  expressed  in  words  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  mesaage :  but  with  the  further  addition,  that  the 
money  theu  Toted  was  as  an  encouraijement  to  the  coloaiea  to 
exert  themselves  with  vigour.  It  wOl  not  be  necessair  to 
go  through  all  the  testimonieB  which  your  own  records  have 
given  to  the  truth  of  my  reeolutiona,  I  will  only  roier  you  to 
the  places  in  the  journals : 

Vol.  ixvii.— 16th  and  19th  May,  1757. 

Vol.  ixviii.— June  lat,  175S— April  2Gth  and  30th,  17C9 
—March  26th  and  31st,  and  April  28tb,  17C0 
—Jan.  9th  and  20th,  1761. 

Vol.  ssJk.— Jan.  22nd  and  26th,  1762— March  14th  and 
17tb,  1763. 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of  parliamoat, 
that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but  gave  to  satiety.  This 
nation  has  formally  acknowledged  two  things ;  first,  that  the 
colonies  had  gone  beyond  their  abilities,  parliament  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them  ;  secondly,  that  they 
had  acted  legally  and  laudably  in  their  grants  of  money,  and 
their  maintenance  of  troops,  since  the  compensation  is  ex- 
pressly  given  ae  reward  and  encouragement.  Eeward  ia  not 
testowed  for  acta  that  are  unlawful ;  and  encouragement  b  , 
not  held  out  to  things  that  deserve  reprehension.  My  r&- 
Bolution  therefore  does  nothing  more  than  collect  into  one 
proposition,  what  is  scattered  through  your  journals.  I  give 
you  nothing  but  your  own ;  and  you  cannot  refuse  in  the 
gross,  what  you  have  so  often  acknowledged  in  detail.  The 
admission  of  this,  which  will  be  so  honourable  to  them  and 
to  yon,  will,  indeed,  be  mortal  to  all  the  miserable  stories,  by 
which  the  passions  of  the  misguided  people  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  unhappy  system.  The  people  heard,  indeed, 
from  the  beginning  of  these  disputes,  one  thing  continually 
dinned  in  their  ears,  that  reason  and  justice  demanded,  that 
the  Americans,  who  paid  no  taxes,  should  be  compelled  to 
contribute.  llow  did  that  fact,  of  their  paving  nothing, 
stand,  when  the  taxing  system  began  ?  "When  Mr.  GreuTille 
began  to  form  his  system  of  American  revenue,  he  stated  in 
this  House,  that  the  colonics  were  then  in  debt  two  Tnininq 
'  Journals  of  the  flause,  tdL  ULnL 
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gii  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  money; . 

opinion  they  would  discharge  that  debt  in  four  years.  Oq 
this  itate,  those  untased  people  were  actually  suhiect  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  fiity 
thousand  a  year.  In  fact,  however,  Mr.  Greuville  was  mia- 
taken.  The  funds  given  for  sinking  the  debt  did  not  prove 
quite  so  ample  aa  both  the  colonies  and  he  expected,  The 
calculation  waa  too  sanguine ;  the  reduction  was  not  com- 
pleted till  some  years  after,  and  at  different  times  in  difl'erent 
coloniea.  However,  the  tases  after  the  war  continued  too 
great  to  bear  any  addition,  with  prudence  or  propriety ;  and 
when  the  burthens  imposed  in  consequence  at  former  requi- 
sitions were  dischargea,  our  tone  became  too  high  to  resort 
again  to  requisition.  No  colony,  since  tbat  time,  ever  has 
bad  any  requisition  whatsoeyer  made  to  it. 

We  aee  the  scnae  of  the  crown,  and  the  sense  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  productive  nature  of  a  revenue  h/  grant.  Now 
search  the  same  journals  for  the  produce  of  the  revenue  hy  im- 
position— Where  is  it  ? — let  us  know  the  volume  and  the 
page— what  is  the  groaa,  what  is  the  net  produce  ? — to  what 
service  is  it  applied  ? — bow  have  you  appropriated  its  sur- 
plus ? — What,  can  none  of  the  many  skilful  indei-makera 
that  we  are  now  employing,  find  any  trace  of  it  ? — Well,  let 
them  and  tbat  rest  together. — But  are  the  journals,  which 
iay  nothing  of  the  revenue,  as  silent  on  the  discontent  P— 
Oh  no !  a  child  may  find  it.  It  is  the  mebmcboly  burthen 
and  blot  of  every  page. 

I  think  then  1  am,  from  those  journals,  justified  in  the 

aiith  and  last  resolution,  which  is — "  That  it  bath  been  found 

by  esperieuee,  that  the  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies 

and  aids,  by  the  said  general  aaaembUes,  hath  been  more 

agreeable  to  the  said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial,  and  con- 

1  dueive  to  the  public  service,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and 

granting  aids  in  parliament,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 

colonies."     Tbia  makes  the  whole  of  the  fiindamental  part 

i  of  the  plan.     The  conclusion  is  irresistible.     Tou  cannot  say, 

hibat  you  were  driven  by  any  necessity  to  an  exercise  of  the 

ft  ptmoat  rights  of  legislature.     Tou  cannot  assert,  that  you 

F  took  on  yourselves  the  task  of  imposing  colony  tases,  from 

L  the  want  of  another  legal  body,  that  is  competent  to  the 

r  purpose  of  sifplying  the  exigencies  of  the  state  without 
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woundisc  tlie  prejudieea  of  the  people.  Ntither  ia  it  tm 
that  the  tiody  so  qualified,  and  having  that  competence,  hi~ 
neglected  the  duty. 

The  question  now,  on  all  this  accumnlated  matter,  is;- 
whether  you  will  choose  to  abide  by  a  profitable  eiperien« 
or  a  mischievous  theory ;  whether  you  choose  to  build  on 
imagination,  or  fact ;  whether  you  prefer  enjoyment,  or  hops; 
satiefaction  in  your  sabjects,  or  discontent? 

If  these  propositions  are  accepted,  everything  which  hu 
been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary  system,  must,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  fall  along  with  it.  On  that  ground,  1  have  drawn 
the  following  resolution,  which,  when  it  coraos  to  be  moved, 
will  naturally  be  divided  in  a  proper  manner :  "  That  it  maj 
be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  hia  present  Mmestv,  intituled,  An  act  for  granting 
certain  dutiea  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties  of  cuBtoni 
upon  the  eiportation  from  this  kingdom,  of  coffee  and  coco>- 
nuta  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations;  for 
discontinuing  the  drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthenware 
exported  to  America ;  and  for  more  effectually  prevei 
the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations. — And  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  M»- 
jeaty,  intituled,  An  act  to  discontinue,  in  such  manner,  and 
for  such  time,  aa  are  therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  dis- 
charging, lading  or  nhipping,  of  gooda,  wares,  and  merchan- 
diae,  at  the  town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  tha 
province  of  Magsachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America. — And 
that  it  may  bo  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteen th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  caaea  of  peraoni 
queHtioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them,  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumulta,  in  tha 
province  of  Maasachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England. — And  thttt 
it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled.  An  act 
for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  the  province  (d 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England. — And,  aiao,  that  it 
may  be  proper  to  esplain  and  amend  an  act,  made  m  the. 
thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  ill' 


I  tituled,  Ae  act  for  the  trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the 
Lking'a  domioioiiH." 

I      I  wiflh,  Sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  becaiiBe  (inde- 
I  peudently  of  the  daugerouB  precedent  of  Biispeuding  the 
[I  righta  of  the  subject  during  tbe  king's  pleasure)  it  was  pasaed, 
I  «B  I  apprehend,  with  less  regularity,  and  on  more  partial  prin- 
P  triples,  than  it  ought.      The  corporation  of  Bostdu  was  not 
I  beard  before  it  was  condemned.     Other  towns,  full  as  guilty 
'  u  she  was,  have  not  bad  their  porta  blocked  up.      Even  the 
restraining  bill  of  the  present  session  does  not  go  to  the 
length  of  the  Boston  Port  Act.     The  aame  ideas  of  prudence, 
which  induced  you  not  to  extend  equal  punishment  to  equal 
guilt,  even  when  you  were  punishing,  induced  me,  who  mean 
not  to  chastise,  but  to  reconcile,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pun- 
ishment already  partially  iuflictMl. 

Ideas  of  prudence  and  accommodation  to  cire  urn  stance  a,  pre- 
vent you  from  talcing  away  the  charters  of  Connecticut  and 
Khode  Island,  OS  you  have  taken  away  that  of  Massachuselta 
colony,  though  the  crown  has  far  less  power  in  the  two  former 
,.  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  latter ;   and  though  the 
I  abuses  have  been  full  as  great,  and  as  flagrant,  in  the  exempted 
,  aa  in  the  punished.      The  same  reasons  of  prudence  and  ac- 
|i  commodatioD  have  weight  with  me  in  restoring  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.      Besides,  Sir,  the  act  which  changea 
tbe  charter  of  Masaacbuaetts  is  in  many  particulars  so  excep- 
tionable, that  if  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  repeal,  I  would 
by  all  means  desire  to  alter  it ;  as  several  of  its  proviafoiis 
tend   to  tlie  subversion  of  all  public  and  private  jiiBtice. 
Such,  among  others,  is  the  power  in  the  governor  to  change 
the  sheriff  at  bis  pleaaure ;  and  to  make  a  new  returning 
officer  for  every  special  cause.     It  is  shameful  to  behold  such 
a  regulation  standing  among  English  laws. 

The  act  for  bringing  persona  accused  of  committing  murder 
under  the  orders  of  government  to  England  for  trial  ia  but 
temporary.  That  act  has  calculated  the  probable  duration  of 
our  quarrel  with  tbe  colonies  ;  and  is  accommodated  to  that 
supposed  duration.  I  would  hasten  the  happy  moment  of 
reconciliation  ;  and  therefore  must,  on  my  principle,  get  rid 
of  that  most  justly  obnoiious  act. 

The  act  of  Henrv  the  Eighth,  for  the  trial  of  treasons,  T- 
do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  confine  it  t«  its  proper 
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boundH  and  origina^  intention ;  to  make  it  expreasly  for  trii! 
of  tresBona  (and  the  greatest  treaaoos  ma;  be  eommitted)  ii 
plnces  where  the  juriBdietion  of  the  crown  doea  not  extend. 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legislature,  I  wouU 
neil  aecure  to  the  colonies  a  fair  and  unbiaased  judicature; 
for  whiiih  purpose,  Sir,  I  propose  the  following  resolution: 
"  That,  from  the  time  when  tbe  general  assembly  or  general 
court  of  anj  colonj  or  plantation  in  North  America,  shall 
have  appointed  by  act  of  assembly,  duly  confirmed,  a  settled 
salary  to  the  offices  of  the  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of 
the  superior  court,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  said  chief  jus 
tice  and  other  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  auch  colonr. 
•hall  hold  his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  tlietr  good 
behaviour;  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  n' 
tbe  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  his  Majesty  in  cou 
upon  a  hearing  on  complaint  from  the  general  assembly,  or  on 
&  complaint  trom  the  governor,  or  council,  or  the  house  of 
representfltivea  severally,  or  of  the  colony  in  which  the  said 
chief  j  uatice  and  other  judges  have  exercised  the  said  offices." 

The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  courts  of  admiralty.         I 

It  is  this ; — "  That  it  maj-  be  proper  to  regulate  the  court! 
of  adjniralty,  or  vice-admiralty,  autiiorized  by  the  fifteentii    ' 
chapter  of  the  fourth  of  GJeorge  the  Third,  in  such  a  manoPF 
as  to  make  the  same  more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  ot  \ 
are  sued,  iu  the  said  courts,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  de- 
cent maintenance  of  the  judges  iu  the  same." 

These  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  tflke  away ;  they  are  in  them-' 
selves  proper  establiahracnts.  This  court  is  one  of  (be  «•" 
pital  securities  of  the  act  of  navigation.  The  extent  uf  itl 
jurisdiction,  indeed,  has  been  increased;  but  this  is  alto- 
gether as  proper.and  is  indeed  on  many  accounts  more  eligibly 
where  new  powers  were  wanted,  than  a  court  absolutely  aen 
But  courts  incommodiously  situated,  in  effect,  deny  justice 
and  a  court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of  its  own  condemnation 
is  a  robber.  The  congress  complain,  and  complain  justlji 
of  this  grievance.' 

These  are  the  three  consequential  propositions.     I  hayi 

'  The  Solicilor-general  informed  Mr.  B.  when  Ihe  resolutions  were  m 
parately  moved,  lliBl  Iht  gritvance  of  Ihe  judgua  partaking  of  the  pio6ll 
of  the«eixure  bad  b««a  tedreaaad  by  office;  accoidingty  ihe  molulba 


thought  of  two  or  three  more ;  but  they  come  rather  too 
near  detail,  and  to  the  province  of  executive  government ; 
irhicb  I  ■wish  parliament  always  to  superintend,  never  to 
assume.  If  the  first  bii  are  granted,  congruity  will  carry 
the  latter  three.  If  not,  the  things  that  remain  unrepeali-d 
n-ill  be,  I  hope,  rather  unseemly  encumbrances  on  the  builii- 
ing,  than  very  materially  detrimental  to  its  strength  aiid 
■tability. 

Here,  Sir,  I  should  close ;  but  I  plainly  perceive  some  ob- 
jections remain,  which  I  ought,  if  possible,  to  remove.  Ttiu 
first  will  he,  that,  in  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ancestors, 
aa  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Chester  act,  I  prove  Ion 
much;  that  the  grievance  from  a  want  of  representation, 
stated  in  that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of  legislation  as 
well  as  to  taxation.  And  that  the  colonies,  grounding  theni- 
seivea  upon  that  doctrine,  will  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legis- 
lative authority. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference  and  humility, 
and  wishing  as  little  ae  any  man  living  to  impair  the  small- 
est particle  of  our  supreme  authority,  I  answer,  that  the 
iDordg  ore  ike  worth  of  pta-liamenf,  and  not  mine ;  and,  that 
all  false  and  inconclusive  inferences,  drawn  from  them,  are 
mine ;  for  I  heartily  disclaim  any  such  inference.  I  have 
chosen  the  words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  surely  a  tolerably  zealous  and  very  judicious  advocate 
for  the  sovereignty  of  parliament,  formerly  moved  to  have 
read  at  your  table  in  confirmation  of  his  tenets.  It  is  true, 
that  Lord  Chatham  considered  these  preambles  as  declaring 
strongly  in  favour  of  his  opinions,  lie  was  a  no  less  power- 
ful advocate  for  the  privileges  of  the  Americana.  Ought  I 
not  from  hence  to  presume,  that  these  preambles  are  aa  fii- 
voiirable  as  possible  to  both,  when  properly  understood ; 
fiivourahle  both  to  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  dependencies  of  this  crown  ?  But,  Sir,  the  ob- 
ject of  grievance  in  my  resolution  I  have  not  taken  from  the 
Cheater,  but  from  the  Durham  act,  which  confines  the  hard- 
ship of  want  of  representation  to  the  case  of  subsidies  ;  and 
which  therefore  falls  in  exactly  with  the  case  of  the  colonies. 
But  whether  the  unrepresented  counties  were  de  jure,  or  fy 
faeto,  bound,  the  preambles  do  not  accurately  distinguish  j 
nor  indeed  was  it  necessjiry  ;  for,  whether  dejurf,  or  Jej'aclo, 

a  ■  2 
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the  lefpelature  thought  the  eierdse  of  the  power  of 

as  of  right,  or  oh  of  fact  without  right,  equally  a  gneram 

and  equnlly  oppressive, 

I  do  not  know  that  the  coloniea  have,  in.  any  general  njf 
or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  beyond  the  demand  of  imiDii» 
uity  in  relation  to  taieB.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  traft* 
per  or  dispositions  of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  wluB 
they  are  eompoeed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  i 
expresHionH.  in  a  state  of  duturhance  and  irritation. 
beaideB  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  mankind  follmr 
up  practically  any  speculative  principle,  either  of  goTen> 
meut  or  of  freedom,  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument  and' 
logical  illation.  We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  tha 
pnnciplea  upon  whith  we  support  any  given  part  of  our  con* 
atitution  ;  or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.  I  could  eaailjr, 
if  I  had  not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very  striking  and 
convincing  instances  of  it.  This  is  nothing  but  what  ii 
uutuntl  and  proper.  All  government,  indeed  every  human 
beneiit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and  every  prudent  ad, 
1  ia  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  balance  incoi> 
venieiices  ;  we  give  and  take  ;  we  remit  some  rights  that  we 
may  enjoy  others;  and  vte  choose  rather  to  be  bappy  eiti- 
lens  than  subtle  disputants.  As  we  must  give  away  aonw 
natural  liberty,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages  ;  ao  we  must  aacri> 
fice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  empire.  But,  in  all 
fair  dealings,  the  thing  bought  must  hear  some  proportion  lA 
the  purchase  paid.  None  will  barter  away  the  immediate 
jewel  of  his  soul.  Though  a  great  house  is  apt  to  make 
slaves  haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a  part  of  the  artificial 
importance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear,  to  pay  for  it  all  e^ 
sential  rights,  and  all  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  huinan  nature. 
None  of  us  who  would  not  risk  his  life  rather  than  i'all  under' 
a  govemmeut  purely  arbitrary.  But  although  there 
flome  amongst  us  who  think  our  constitution  wants  mani 
improvements,  to  make  it  a  complete  system  of  libei'ty ;  pe^'] 
hnps  none  who  are  of  that  opinion  would  think  it  right  l»* 
aim  at  such  improvement,  by  disturbing  bis  country,  ani'' 
risking  everything  that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduou* 
enterprise,  we  consider  what  we  are  to  lose  as  well  as  what 
we  are  to  gain ;   and  the  more  and  bettei  stake  of  liberty 


ake 
in.  I 


'4lterj  people  possess,  the  leas  they  will  haiiird  iu  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  it  more.  Tlieae  are  the  cords  of  man.  Man 
«cta  from  adequaie  motives  relative  to  his  interest ;  and  not 
(m  metsphjeical  speculations.  Aristotle,  the  great  master  at 
leaeoning,  cautions  us,  and  with  great  weight  and  propriety, 
■gainst  this  species  of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral 
artruments,  as  the  most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no   interest   contrary  to   the 

rndeur  and  glory  of  England,  when  they  are  not  oppressed 
the  weight  of  at ;  and  they  will  rather  be  incliued  to  re- 
Biieet  the  acts  of  a  superintending  legislature,  when  they  see 
.them  the  acta  of  that  power,  which  is  itself  the  security,  not 
the  rival,  of  their  secondary  importance.  In  this  assurance, 
■my  mind  moat  perfectly  acquiesces :  and  I  confeaa,  I  Feel  noi 
the  least  alarm  from  the  discontents  which  are  to  arise  from 
.putting  people  at  their  ease ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the  destrac-  ^ 
'tion  of  this  empire,  from  giving,  by  an  act  of  free  grace  and 
indulgence,  to  two  millions  of  my  fellow- citizens  some  share 
of  those  rights,  upon  which  I  have  always  bet^u  taught  to 
Tftlue  mjaelf. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  power  of  granting,  vested  in 
American  assemblies,  would  dissolve  the  unity  of  the  empire  ; 
which  was  preserved  entire,  although  Wales,  and  Chester, 
«nd  Durham  were  added  to  it.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
jot  know  what  this  unity  means ;  nor  has  ii  ever  been  heard 
of,  that  I  know,  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  this  country. 
The  very  idea  of  subordination  of  parts,  excludes  this  notion 
of  simple  and  undivided  unity.  England  is  the  head ;  but 
■he  is  not  the  head  and  the  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever 
had  from  the  beginning  a  separate,  but  not  an  independent, 
legislature ;  which,  far  from  distracting,  promoted  tlie  union 
of  the  whole.  Everything  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously 
disposed  through  both  islands  for  the  conservation  of  English 
dominion,  and  the  communication  of  English  liberties.  I  da 
not  see  that  the  same  principles  might  not  be  carried  into 
twenty  islands,  and  witli  the  same  good  effect.  This  is  mv 
model  with  regard  to  America,  as  fai'  as  the  internal  circuiii- 
■tancea  of  the  two  countries  are  the  same.  I  know  noothei 
Dnity  of  this  empi^J,  than  I  can  draw  from  its  example  dur< 
iiig  these  periods,  when  it  seetaed  to  my  poor  uuderstaadinj 
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more  iiniW  than  it  i«  now,  or  than  it  ia  likely  to  be  It  t^ 
prpspiit  met  hods. 

But  since  I  upeak  of  these  methods,  I  recollect,  Mr.  8pe*t 
er,  almost  too  lat«,  that  I  promised,  before  I  finished,  to  w 
Homething  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord'  on  the  floof. 


which  has  been  so  lately  received,  and  stands  < 


1    J.O, 


I  niuat  be  deeply  concerned,  whenever  it  is  my  m* 
fortune  to  continue  a  difference  with  the  majoritv  of  Itm 
House.  But  aa  the  reasons  for  that  difference  are  Pt 
apotog;y  for  thus  troubling  you,  suffer  me  to  state  them  io  i 
very  few  words.  1  shall  compress  them  into  oa  amall  a  bod» 
as  I  possibly  can,  having  already  debated  that  matter  at  large 
when  the  question  was  before  the  committee. 

First,  then,  1  cannot  admit  that  proposition  of  a  ranaoni 
by  auction  ; — because  it  is  a  mere  project.  It  is  a  thing  net', 
unheard  of;  supported  by  no  experience,  justified  by  do 
analogy ;  without  example  of  our  ftneestora,  or  root  in  thi^ 
constitution. 

It  is  neither  regular  parliamentary  taiation,  nor  colonf 
grant.  Erperimentum  in  corpore  vili,  is  a  good  rule,  whick 
will  ever  nialte  me  adverse  to  any  trial  of  experiments  on 
what  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  of  all  subjects,  the  p*a« 
of  this  empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  which  must  be  fatal 
end  to  our  constitution.  For  what  is  it  but  a  scheme  for 
taxing  the  colonies  in  the  antechamber  of  the  noble  lord  anJ 
his  Bucceasors  P  To  settle  the  quotas  and  proportions  in  tht* 
House,  is  clearly  impossible.  Ton.  Sir,  may  flutter  yourseU 
vou  shall  sit  a  state  auctioneer,  with  your  hammer  m  your 
liand,  and  knock  down  to  each  colony  as  it  bids.  But  to 
settle  (on  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord)  the  true 
proportional  payment  for  four  or  five  and  twenty  goveni 
ments,  according  to  the  absolute  and  the  relative  wealth  of 
each,  and  according  to  the  British  proportion  of  wealth  and 
burthen,  ia  a  wild  and  chimerical  notion.  This  new  taiation 
must  therefore  come  in  by  the  back-door  of  the  constitution. 
Each  (]uota  must  be  brought  to  this  House  ready  tbrmed; 
you  can  neither  add  nor  alter.  Tou  must  register  it.  Ton 
can  do  nothing  lurther.  For  on  what  grounds  can  you  d^ 
'  Lwd  Norlb. 
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wrate  either  before  or  after  the  proposition  ?  Tou  cannot 
i  counsel  for  all  these  provineea,  quarrelling  each 
ffn  quantity  of  payment,  and  its  proportion  to  others, 
ihould  attempt  it,  the  committee  of  provincial  ways 
,ns,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will  delight  to  be 
ftlled,  must  mvallow  up  all  the  time  of  parliament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  complaint  of 
ne  colonies.  They  complain,  that  they  are  taxed  without 
^eir  consent ;  you  answer,  that  you  will  fix  the  sum  at 
krhich  they  shall  be  taxed.  Thiit  is,  you  give  them  the  very 
^ievance  for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them  indeed,  that  you 
IriU  leave  the  mode  to  themselves.  I  really  beg  pardon :  it 
pTOB  me  pain  to  mention  it ;  but  you  must  be  senaible  that 
rou  will  not  perform  this  part  of  the  compact.  For,  suppose 
Hhe  colonies  were  to  lay  the  duties,  which  furnished  their 
Jontingent,  upon  the  importation  of  your  manufactures ;  you 
enow  you  would  never  suffer  such  a  tax  to  be  laid.  Ton 
mow,  too,  that  you  would  not  suffer  many  other  modes  of 
taxation.  So  that,  when  you  come  to  explain  yourself,  it 
will  be  found,  that  you  will  neither  leave  to  themselves  the 
quantum  nor  the  mode ;  nor  indeed  anything.  The  whole  is 
delusion  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction,  unless  it  be 
un,iver$aliy  accepted,  will  plunge  you  into  great  and  ines- 
tricable  difficidties.  In  what  year  of  onr  Lord  are  the  pro- 
portions of  payments  to  be  settled  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the 
impossibility  that  colony  agents  should  have  general  powers 
of  taxing  the  colonies  at  their  discretion  ;  consider,  I  implore 
you,  that  the  communication  by  special  messagea,  and  orders 
between  these  agents  and  their  constituents  on  each  variation 
of  the  case,  when  the  parties  come  to  contend  together, 
and  to  disput*  on  their  relative  proportions,  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  delay,  perplexity,  and  confusion  that  never  can  have 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  outcry,  what  is  the 
condition  of  those  assemblies,  who  offer  by  themselves  or 
their  agents,  to  tax  themselves  up  to  jour  ideas  of  their  pro- 
portion ?  The  refractory  colonies,  who  refuse  all  composition, 
will  remain  taxed  only  to  your  old  impositiouH,  which,  how- 
ever grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling  as  to  production.  The 
obedient  colonies  in  tnis  scheme  are  heavily  taxed ;  the  re> 
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fractoTT  remain  unburthened.  'ftliat  will  you  do?  Will 
jou  lay  new  and  heavier  taxes  by  parliament  od  the  diM>bc- 
dient  ?  Pray  consider  in  what  way  you  can  do  it.  Ton  an 
perfectly  convinced,  tliat,  in  the  way  of  taiing,  you  can  do 
nothing  hut  at  tlie  porta.  Now  suppose  it  ia  \  irginia  tiM 
refusee  to  appear  at  your  auction,  while  Maryland  and  Korth 
Carolina  bid  handBomely  for  their  ransom,  and  are  taxed  lo 
your  quota,  how  will  you  put  these  colonies  on  a  par  P  Will 
you  taJc  the  tobacco  of  \  irginia  ?  If  you  do,  you  give  it> 
death-wound  to  your  English  revenue  at  home,  and  to 


of  the  very  greatest  articlea  of  your  own  foreign  trade,     li 

Jou  tax  the  import  of  that  rebelfiuus  colony,  what  do  you  tax 
ut  your  own  manufactures,  or  the  goods  of  some  othn-  obe- 


dient and  already  well-taxed  colony  p  Who  has  raid  one 
word  on  this  labyrinth  of  detail,  which  bewilders  yon  more 
and  more  as  you  enter  into  it  ?  Who  has  presented,  who  can 
present  you  with  a  clue,  to  lead  you  out  of  it  P  1  think.  Sir, 
It  is  iniposaible,  that  you  should  not  recollect  that  the  colony 
bounds  are  so  implicated  in  one  another,  (you  know  it  by 
your  other  experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the  New 
Bnglend  fishery,)  that  you  can  lay  no  possible  restraints  on 
almowt  any  of  them  which  may  not  be  preaently  eluded,  if 
you  do  not  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  bur- 
then those  whom,  upon  every  principle,  you  ought  to  eir' 
onerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  America,  whs ' 
thinks  that,  without  falling  into  this  confusion  of  alt  ruin 
of  equity  and  policy,  you  can  restrain  any  single  colony, 
especially  Vii^inia  and  Maryland,  the  central  and  must  im- 
portant of  them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that,  either  in  the  present  con- 
fusion you  settle  a  perinaneut  contingent,  which  will  and 
must  be  trifling;  and  then  you  have  no  effectual  revenue; 
or  you  change  the  quota  at  every  exigency ;  and  then  on 
every  new  repartition  you  will  have  a  new  quarrel. 
—  Befiect  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a  quota  for  eveiy 
colony,  you  have  not  provided  for  prompt  and  punctual  pay- 
ment. Suppose  one,  two.  five,  ten  years'  arreara.  Tou  can* 
not  ieaue  a  treasury  extent  agaiust  the  failing  colony.  ¥oB 
must  make  new  Boston  Port  BilJa,  new  restraining  laws,  new 
acta  for  dragging  meu  to  England  for  trial.  You  must  send 
out  new  fleets,  new  armies.     All  is  to  begin  again.     Fkhb 
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this  day  forwurd  tlie  empire  is  never  to  know  an  hour's  tran- 
quillity,  Au  iutestioe  lire  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  boweU 
of  the  colonies,  which  one  time  or  other  must  consume  tbii 
whole  empire.  I  allow  indeed  that  theempii-e  of  Germany 
raises  her  revenue  and  her  troops  bv  quotas  and  contingenta  j 
but  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  and.  the  army  of  the  empire, 
ia  the  worst  revenue  and  the  worst  army  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  a  etanding  revenue,  you  will  therefore  have  a 
perpeiual  qtiarrel.  Indeed  the  noble  lord,  who  proposed 
this  project  of  a  ransom  by  auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of 
that  opinion.  His  project  was  rather  desimed  tor  breaking 
the  union  of  the  colonies,  than  for  eatabliBhing  a  revenue. 
He  conieesed,  he  apprehended  that  bis  proposal  would  not 
be  to  their  taste.  1  say,  this  scheme  of  disunion  seema  to  ba 
at  the  bottom  of  the  project ;  for  I  will  not  suspect  that  the 
noble  lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the  nation 
by  an  airy  phantom  which  he  never  intended  to  realize.  But 
whatever  his  views  may  be ;  aa  I  propose  the  peace  and 
union  of  the  colonies  as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it 
cannot  accord  with  one  whose  foundation  is  perpetual  dia- 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give  you  is  plain  and 
aimple.  The  other  full  of  perpleied  and  intricate  mazes. 
This  is  mild  ;  that  harBh,  This  is  found  by  experience  ef- 
fectual for  its  purposes ;  the  other  ia  a  new  project.  This  is 
univeraol ;  the  other  calculated  for  certain  colonies  only. 
This  is  immediate  in  its  conciliatory  operation ;  the  other 
remote,  contingent,  full  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what  becomes 
the  dignity  of  a  ruling  people  ;  gratuitous,  unconditional, 
and  not  held  out  as  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  proposing  it  to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you  by 
a  long  discourse ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune  of  those  to 
whose  influence  nothing  will  be  conceded,  and  who  must  win 
every  inch  of  their  ground  by  argument.  You  have  heard 
jne  with  goodness.  May  you  decide  with  wisdom  !  Fir  my 
part,  I  feel  my  mind  greatly  diaburthened  by  what  I  have 
done  to-day.  I  have  been  the  less  fearful  of  trying  your  pa- 
tience, because  on  this  subject  I  mean  to  spare  it  altogether 
in  future.  I  have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage  of  the 
American  affairs,  I  have  steadily  opposed  the  measures  that 
\mB  produced  the  confusion,  and  may  bring  on  the  destruo 
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lion,  of  this  empire.     I  now  go  bo  far  hb  t 
If  I  cannot  give  peac«  to  my  & 


risk  B  propoBiI  of  | 
uotiy,  I  give  it  to  i 

But  wbat  (sayB  the  fioancitir)  is  peace  to  ub  without  money  P 
Tour  plan  (fivea  ub  no  revenue.  No !  But  it  does — For  it 
•ecure*  to  the  subject  the  power  of  REFUSAL;  the  first  of 
kU  ravenues.  Eiperience  is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a  liar,  if  tliii 
power  in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richest  mine  of  r&- 
venue  ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune  of  man, 
It  does  not  indeed  vote  you  £152,750  :  11 :  2jths,  nor  anr 
other  paltry  limited  sum. — But  it  gives  the  strong  boi  it«el( 
the  fund,  the  bank,  from  whence  only  revenues  can  arise 
amongst  a  people  sensible  of  freedom :  Fosita  ludilur  area. 
Cannot  you  in  England;  cannot  you  at  this  time  of  dayj 
cannot  you,  a  House  of  Commons,  trust  to  the  principle 
which  haH  raised  HO  mighty  a  revenue,  and  accumulated  a  debt 
of  near  140  millions  in  tus  country  P  Is  this  principle  to  be 
true  in  England,  and  false  everywhere  else  p  la  it  not  true  in 
Ireland  F  Kaa  it  not  hitherto  been  true  in  the  coloniesf 
Why  should  you  presume,  that,  in  any  country,  a  body  duly 
1  constituted  for  any  fiincticm.  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty, 
and  abdicate  its  trust  f  Buch  a  presumption  would  ro 
against  all  governDients  in  all  modes.  But,  in  truth,  thu 
dread  of  peuury  of  supply,  from  a  free  assembly,  haa  no 
foundation  in  nature.  For  Srst  observe,  that,  besides  tba 
desire  which  all  nien  have  naturally  of  supporting  the  honoin 
of  their  own  governmeot,  that  sense  ot  dignity,  and  that 
security  to  property,  which  ever  attends  freedom,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  stock  of  the  free  community.  Most 
may  be  taken  where  moat  is  accumulated.  And  what  is  the 
soil  or  climate  where  experience  haa  not  uniformly  proved, 
that  the  voluntary  flow  of  heaped-up  plenty,  bursting  from  the 
weight  of  its  own  rich  luEuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a  more 
copious  stream  of  revenue,  than  could  he  squeezed  from  the 
dry  busks  of  oppressed  indigence,  by  the  straining  of  all  the 
politic  machinery  in  the  world. 

Next  we  know,  that  parties  must  ever  exist  i 
try.     We  know  too,  that  the  emulations  of  such  parties,  tl 
oontradictions,  their  reciprocal  necessities,  their  hopei, 
their  fears,  must  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to  him  tnat ' 
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the  balance  of  the  atate.  The  parties  are  the  gamestets ;  but 
govemment  keeps  the  table,  and  ia  sure  to  bn  tne  wii.uer  in 
the  end.  When  this  game  is  played,  I  really  thbik  it  is  more 
to  be  feared  that  the  people  will  be  exhausted,  than  that 
government  will  not  be  supplied.  Whereas,  whatever  ia  got 
by  acts  of  abaolute  power  ill  obeyed,  because  odious,  or 
by  contracts  ill  kept,  because  constrained,  will  be  narrow, 
feeble,  uncertain,  and  prflcarious.  "  Ea»e  would  retract  tow 
made  in  pain,  at  violent  and  void:* 

I,  for  one,  protest  against  compounding  our  demands:  I 
declare  against  compounding  for  a  poor  limited  sum,  Che  iro- 
mense,  overgrowing,  eternal  debt,  which  is  due  to  generous 
povemroent  from  protected  freedom.  And  bo  may  I  speed 
in  the  great  object  I  propose  to  you,  as  I  think  it  would  not 
only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  would  be  the  worst  economy 
in  the  world,  to  compel  the  colonies  to  a  sum  certain,  either 
in  the  way  of  ransom,  or  in  the  way  of  compulsory  com- 
pact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject — a  revenue  from 
America  transmitted  hither — do  not  delude  yourselveB — you 
never  can  receive  it — No,  not  a  shilling.  We  ha»e  experience 
that  from  remote  countries  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  If,  when 
you  attempted  to  extract  revenue  from  Bengal,  you  were 
obliged  to  return  in  loan  wliat  you  had  taken  in  imposition ; 
what  can  you  expect  from  North  America?  F<)r  certainly,  ii 
ever  there  was  a  country  qualified  to  produce  wealth,  it  ia 
India ;  or  an  institution  fit  for  the  tronamiasion,  it  is  the 
Kast  India  Company.  America  has  none  of  tliese  aptitudes. 
If  America  gives  you  taxable  objects,  on  which  you  lay  your 
duties  here,  and  gives  you,  at  the  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a 
foreign  sale  of  her  commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  tJiese  ob- 
jects, which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  peribrmed  her  part  to 
t!ie  British  revenue.  But  with  regard  to  her  own  interna] 
establishments ;  she  may,  I  doubt  not  she  will,  contribute  in 
moderation.  I  say  in  moderation ;  for  she  ought  not  to  bo 
permitted  to  exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
a  war ;  the  weight  of  which,  with  the  enemies  that  we  are 
most  likely  to  have,  must  be  considerable  in  her  quarter  of 
I  the  globe.  There  she  may  serve  you,  and  serve  yoa  easen 
f-,t>aUy. 

I'or  *h»t  Berrice,  for  all  service,  whether  of  revenue,  trad" 
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or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  interest  in  tbe  British  consti- 
tciioo.  Mj  hold  of  the  colooiea  ia  in  the  close  aSectioa 
which  grows  from  commoa  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from 
■iniilar  privilegea,  and  equal  protection.  Theae  are  ti€s, 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  atrong  as  lintca  of  iron. 

•^■\iet  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights 
aaBociated  with  your  government ; — they  will  eling  and  grap- 
ple to  you  ;  and  do  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to 
tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  Bat  let  it  be  ODce  under-' 
stood,  that  your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their 
priTilegea  another;  that  these  two  things  may  exist  withoiit 
any  mutual  relation ;  tlie  cement  ia  gone ;  the  cohesion  is  ' 
lomened ;  and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolutioa. 
As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  aovereign  au- 
thority of  this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred 
temple  connecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever  the  clioseu 
race  and  sous  of  England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn 
their  faces  towards  you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more  I 
friends  you  will  have ;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery  they  can 
have  anywhere.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil.  They 
may  have  it*  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it  from  Prussia. 
But,  until  you  become  lost  to  ^1  feeling  of  your  true  interest 
and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none 
but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which  you  havo 
the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  act  of  navigation,  whicb 
binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through  then 
■ecures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the  world.     Deny  them  this 

^participation  of  freedom,  and  you  break  that  sole  bond,  which 
originally  made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the 
empire.     Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as  that 
your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  suf- 
ferances, your  cockets  and  your  clearances,  are  what  form  the 
(jreat  securitiea  of  your  commerce.    Do  not  dream  that  your    . 
letters  of  oiSce,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending   \ 
clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contei-   j 
.ure  of  the  mysterious  whole.     These  things  do  not  make   ' 
your  government.     Dead  inatmmenta,  passive  tools  as  they 
■re,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  communion  that  gives  all 
their  life  and  eHicacy  to  them.   It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English 
'Ytnstitution,  which,  in^'mted  through  the  mighty  xruaa,  per- 
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Tadce,  feeds,  unites,  invigoratea,  tivifiea  every  part  of  the 
empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  wbich  does  everything  for  UH  here 
in  England  P  Do  you  imagine  then,  tbat  it  ia  the  land  tax 
act  which  raises  your  revenue  ?  that  it  ia  the  annual  vote  ia 
the  committee  of  supply  which  gives  you  your  army  ?  or 
that  it  ia  the  mutiny  bill  which  inspires  it  with  hravery  and 
discipline  ?  No !  aurely  no !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people ;  it  / 
is  their  attachment  to  their  government,  from  the  aenae  of  •" 
the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which 
givea  you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and  infuBCB  into  both 
that  liberal  obedience,  without  wbich  your  army  woidd  be  a 
baae  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimeri- 
cal to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  poli- 
ticiaos,  who  have  no  place  among  us ;  a  sort  of  people  who 
think  that  nothing  exist«  but  what  ia  grosa  and  materia] ;  and' 
who  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to  be  directors  of  the 
great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to  turn  a  wheel  in  the 
machine.  But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught, 
these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Huch  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  substantial  eiieteace, 
are  in  truth  everything,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in 
politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom  ;  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our 
situation,  and  glow  ^vith  zeal  to  fill  our  place  aa  becomes 
our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all  our 
public  proceedings  on  America  with  the  old  warning  of  the 
church,  Surnum  corda !  Wo  ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to 
the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence 
has  called  us.  By  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  call- 
ing, our  anceators  have  turned  a  savage  wildemeaa  into  a 
glorious  empire ;  and  have  made  the  most  extensive,  and  the 
only  honourable  conquests,  uot  by  destroying,  but  by  pro- 
moting the  wealth,  the  number,  the  happiness  of  the  human 
raL'e.  I^et  ua  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an 
A  tnerican  empire.  English  privileges  have  made  it  all  tbat  \^ 
it  is ;  English  privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 

In  full  conhdence  of  thia  unalterable  truth,  I  now  {qjiod 
felix  fmatiimgve  sit)  lay  the  first  stone  of  tlie  temple  of 
|»eace ;  and  I  move  you. 
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"  Thai  the  coloniee  and  plantatioDs  of  Great  Brilftin  ia 

North  America,  coDHi sting  of  foiirteeuaeparote  govemments, 
And  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  iultabitante, 
have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  Bend- 
ing any  knighta  and  bur^Hses,  or  others,  to  represent  them 
in  the  high  court  of  parliament." 


TTpon  this  resolution,  the  previous  question  was  put,  axiA. 
Euned; — for  the  previous  question  270,  against  it  78. 


Aa  the  propositions  were  opened  separately  in  the  body  of 
the  speech,  the  reader  perhaps  may  wish  to  see  the  whole  of 
them  together,  in  the  iorin  in  which  they  were  moved  for. 

"  Moved, 

"That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America,  couBisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments, 
and  containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants, 
have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  send- 
ing any  knighta  and  hurgeases,  or  others,  to  represent  them 
in  the  high  court  of  parliament." 

"  That  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  have  been  made 
liable  to,  and  bounden  by,  several  subsidies,  payments,  rates, 
and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  parliament ;  though  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations  have  not  their  knighta  and  burgesses, 
in  the  said  high  court  of  parliament,  of  their  ovn  election,  to 
represent  the  condition  of  their  eountry;  by  loci  whereof,  thrif 
have  bten  ojientimei  touched  and  grieved  by  nubiidies  giveti, 
granted,  and  assented  to,  in  the  said  court,  in  a  manner  pre~ 
judicial  to  the  coramonweallA,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace,  of  Ihti 
tubjecta  inhabiting  within  the  same." 

"  That,  Irom  the  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  no  method  hath  hitherto  been  deviled 
for  prooiring  a  representation  iu  parliament  for  the  said 
colonies." 

"That  each  of  the  said  colonies  hath  within  itself  a  body, 
rboaen,  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  ireemeu,  ijeeliuldin^ 
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or  other  free  inbabitanta  thereof,  commonly  called  the  general 
Mwmbly,  or  general  court ;  with  powers  legally  to  raise, 
le¥y,  and  asseea,  according  to  the  several  usage  of  such 
colonies,  duties  and  taxes  towards  de&ayiDg  all  sorts  of  public 
pervicea."' 

"  That  the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts,  or  other 
bodies,  legally  qualified  b.s  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times 
freely  granted  several  large  subsidies  and  public  aids  for  bis 
Majesty's  service,  according  to  their  abilitiea,  when  required 
thereto  by  letter  from  one  of  bis  Majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state  ;  and  that  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and 
their  cheerfuloesa  and  suiEciency  in  the  said  grants,  have 
been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by  parliament." 

"  That  it  ijath  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  manner 
of  granting  the  said  supplies  and  aids,  by  the  said  general 
assemblies,  hath  been  more  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial  and  conducive  to  the 
public  service,  than  the  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  and 
subsidies  in  parliament  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
colonies." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the 
■eventb  year  of  the  reign  of  hie  present  Majesty,  intituled, 
An  act  txir  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  of  customs,  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom, 
of  cotfee  aiid  cocoa-nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies 
or  plantatioEB ;  for  discontinuing  the  drawbacks  payable  on 
(jhina  earthenware  exported  to  America ;  and  for  more  ef- 
fectually preventing  the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations." 

"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  thp 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled. 
An  act  to  discontinue,  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  time,  as 
are  therein  mentioned,  the  lauding  and  discharging,  lading  or 
iiiipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchaodise,  at  the  town,  and 

>  The  first  Tiiur  molione  and  the  last  had  the  preTious  questioo  put  on 
them.     The  others  were  negatived. 

'Ihe  words  in  Iti 
•f  the  motion  ;  wl 
pitaisa  U  iiwnt  such  uoeudmeula  in 
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within  tbe  hftrbonr,  of  Bostcci,  in  the  ptrovince  c{  "Ma—^r  hJ 
MltH  Hnv,  in  Nortb  America."  t 

"  Th»t  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  a^  maiie  in  tH 
fourteentb  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intitoM 
An  act  for  the  impartial  adininiitration  of  juiitice,  in  caseit 
persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  hj  them  in  the  < 
tiua  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppreseion  of  riots  and  tiunnlti 
in  tlie  province  of  MaBeachueetts  Bay,  in  New  England." 

"  That  it  is  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteen^ 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled.  An  art  i 
the  better  regulating  the  govemmeDt  of  the  province 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England." 

"  That  it  IB  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an  act  made 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VUI.,  in 
tituled,  Au  act  for  the  trial  of  treasons  committed  out  of  tlM 
king's  dominions." 

"  That,  from  the  time  when  the  general  aseembly,  or  gener* 
court,  of  any  colony  or  plantatioD,  in  North  America,  ehil 
have  appointed,  by  act  of  aaaembly  duly  confirmed,  a  settla 
(  Halary  to  tbe  otGcea  of  the  chief  justice  and  judges  of  thi 
superior  courts,  it  may  be  proper  that  the  said  chief  juetiei 
und  other  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  such  colony  ^hal 
hold  his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their  good  iNi 
haviour ;  and  shaU  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  when  tbt 
t^id  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  bis  Majesty  in  council 
upon  a  hearing  on  complaint  from  the  general  assembly,  01 
on  n  complaint  from  tee  governor,  or  council,  or  the  houM 
of  repreHentativeB,  severally,  of  tbe  colony  in  which  the  said 
chiefjuBtice  and  other  judges  have  exercised  the  said  office." 

"  I'hat  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  courts  of  admiraltjj 
or  vice-admiralty,  authoriaed  by  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  thi 
fourth  of  George  III.,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  tbe  sam 
more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or  are  sued,  in  the  sai^ 
courts  ;  and  lo  provide  Jbr  the  more  decent  maintenance  of  A 
iadges  of  the  game."  1 
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a  vols.      3J.  6d.  each. 

BURN  (R  )  Anolent  Roma  and 
Its  Neighbourhood.  An  Illus. 
trated  Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,    Maps,    and    Plans. 


By 


BURNS  (Robert),   Life  of. 
J.    G.    Lockhait,    D.C.L.        A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.     Re- 
vised by  William  Scotl  Douglas. 

BURTON'S  (Robert)  Anatomy  of 
Melanoholy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  In- 
troduction by  A.  H.  Bntlen,  and 
full  IndcK.    3  vols.    y.  6^,  each. 


I  BUBTOM  (SI;  B.  F.)  Fenonal 
NarratlTe  of  a  Fllgrimaee  to 
Al-UadMall  and  Meooab.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  BurtoD, 
K.C.M.G.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  lane-Pook,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
ji.  6rf.  each. 

J*.  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
□,  containing  the  author's  latest 


OABPHNTBR'S  Meohanlcal 
PhlloBOph?.  AatroDomy,  and 
Horology.     iSi  Woadcuts,     51. 

Vegetable  Phyalology    and 

Syateinatio  Botany.  Re(Tsed 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankcsret,  M.D., 
&c.     With  v-erj-  numerous  Wood- 


BUTLGB'S  (Blahop)  Analogy  oF  | 

BeUglou,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature:  tq^ether  with  two  Di?- 
sertations  on  Persona]  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  ot  Virtue,  and  ■ 
Fifteen  Seimous.     3?.  6d.  I 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudibrae. 

With   Vaiiorum    Notes,    a    Bio- 
graphy,  Portrait,   and   2S   lUus-   I 
trations.     fr.  ' 

or,  further  Illustrated  wilh  60 

Outline   Portraits.      2  vols.     5^. 

OSiSAB.  Commentariea  on  the 
OaUIo  and  Civil  Wan,  Trans- 
lated by  W,  A.  McDevitte,  B.A. 
Sr. 

CAMOENS'  LuBiad  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle,  fth 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.P.    3s.  6d. 

CABAFAS  (The]  of  MaddalonL   1 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from   (be   German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.     31.  &/. 

CARLYLB'S  Sartor  ReaartUB.  1 
With  7S  Illustrations  1™  Edmund  I 
J.  Sullivan.     Sf. 

CARPBNTER-a     (Dr.    W.     B.) 

Zoology.      Revised   Editiou,   by 

W.  S.Dallas,  F.L.S.     Withvery 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol,  I.  61, 

[y<>l.II.oulo/J,H>K.   I 


Animal  PliyBlology.    Revised 

Edition.     Wilh  upwards  of  30Q 
Woodcuts.     6j, 

CASTLE  (B.)  Sohoola  and 
JCasters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
CasOe,   M.A.,   F.S.A.      With  a 

I  Complete  Bibliography.  Illus- 
trated with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 

I       Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 

I       &. 

'   CATTERMOLB'S   Evenings    at 
Haddoa  Hall.      With    24    En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Cattermolc,  Ihe  Letlerpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Catabella.     "jj. 
CATULLUS,  Tlbullus,  and  the- 
TlgU  of  Venua.    A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.     51. 
CELLINI    (BenvenutoJ.    Me> 
moUH    of,    written    by    Himself. 
Translated    by    Thomas   Roscoe. 
3r.  6d. 
CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  d& 
la  Manoha.     Motleaux's    Trans- 
lation revised.     2  vols.      31.  firf. 

Oftlatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G,  W.  1 
Gyli.     y.  6d. 

Exemplaly  Novels.  Trans- 
lated by  Wallet  K.  Kelly,  jr.  6(i 

CHAUGER'3  Poetical  Works 
Edited  by  Robert  BeU.  Revised 
""  '  "  Preliminary  Essay 


iJ 
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OHBSS   OONaRBSB  of  ISOfi.   I 

A  Colleclion  of  Ihe  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.      S'- 

OHBVBBUIi  on  Oolour.  Trans- 
laied  from  ibe  French  by  Cbwies 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  51. ;  m  with  an  additiomti 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours,  1 
•Ji.  6d.  I 

□HILLINaWORTH'S  BeUglan 
of  FrotOBtBilts.  A  Safe  Way  to 
SalvatioQ.    31.  6d. 

CHINA,  Kolorlal,  DesoripUTe, 
and  HiBtorloal.  With  Map  and 
neatly  100  1 11  ubi  ration  5.     51.  . 

CHRONIOLES  OF  THE  QEU-  , 
SADSISl  CoDteroporary  Nana-  1 
tives  of  the  Crusade  of  Kichud  | 
C(eur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Deviies  and  Geoffrey  deVinsaufi 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St,  Louia, 
by  Ixjrd  John  deJoinvJUe-     51. 

CICERO'S  Oratloua.  Translated 
by  Ttot,  C.  D.  Vonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.     51.  each. 

Letters.  Translated  by  Evelyn 

S.  Shuckbnrgh.   4  vols,   Jr.  eact- 

Oq    Oratory   and.    Qratcui.   ' 

With  Letters  to  Quinlus  and 
Brums.  Ttaoslated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5.. 

On  tbe  Nature  of  the  Gocls, 

Divmation,    Fate,    Laws,    a   Re- 

Eublic,  Consulship.  Translated 
y  Piof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barhani.     51.  I 

Aoademloa,  De  Finibus,  and   1 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof-  ' 
C.  D.  Yooge.  M.A.     jj. 

CICERO'S  Offloea ;  ot,  Moral  ' 
Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Essay 
on  Old  Aee;  Lielius,  an  Essay 
on  Friendship;  Scipio's  Dream; 
ParadoiesT  teller  to  Quintus  on 
Magistrates.  Translated  by  C.  R. 
Edmonds.     31. 6d. 

c0hneli03  nepos.— .?(? 
^  Justin.  \ 


oiiARS's  (mian)  mtraduvtlon 
to  HM&ldi7.  iSlh  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Eolaiged  by  |.  R. 
Planche.  Ronge  Croix.  "With 
neariy  1000  lUustiatioos.  51.  Ot 
with  the  lUostiatijins  Cuieured, 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Waktficld, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.     31. 6J. 

COUlBIDaE'S   (S.  T.)  FflauL 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  MoraJs, 
Politics,  and  Reli^on.     3/,  6il. 

Aids  to  Ra&»aticai,  and  the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
EssAVS  ON  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Praver,    3/.  6rf- 

LoMureB    and    Note*    on 

ShEtkespeare  and  otber  Eatfloh 
PoelB.   Editedby T.Ashe.  3i-6rf. 

— —  Blographln    Dlterarlft:    to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sf 
3J.  W. 

Tabla-TaUc   and 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

MlsoellaiUeB,  ^athetio  «-»h 

Literary ;  la  which  is  addec' 
Thb  TmoRV  o?  LiFB.  Co 
lected  and  arranged  by  T.  Ashi 
B.A.     3/.  6d. 

COMTB'S  Positive  FMlOBOpby. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
llaitiet  Maitineau,  With  Intro- 
ductioa  by  Frederic  Ilaaiion. 
3  vols.    5/.  each. 

CQUTE'S  FhlliHOBtll'  of  UU 
Solenoes,  being  an.  Eiposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  dt 
Philmofhu  Peiitive.     By  G.  H. 

CONDB'S  History  of  Uie  Do- 
minion of  the  -Arabi  In  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     31-  6rf.  each. 
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,pOOP£R'S    Biogr^ihloBj    mo     ! 

tlonaiy.       ConUiniog     Coocise 
.    Notices   (upwsjda   of  15,000)   of 

Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 

CouDtries.    By  Tlioniason  Cooper,   I 
"     F,S,A.      W&h    a    Si^iplenient,    1 

bringing  the  work  down  to  1BS3. 

XOXE'S  Memoiri  of  the  Bnleof 
Marlborough.  Wilh  his  orieiniil 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe. 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Reviwd  edkion 
by  John  Wade.     3  vols.    jr.  &?. 

•,•  Ad  Atlas  of  the  plana  of  , 
Mailfaorough^  campaign,  dto.  ; 
lai.  &£  I 

Eletory   of  the  House   of  ' 

Anrtrfa   (1218-1791).      With    a   | 
Continuation  from  the  Acceuiun 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Resolution  of  \ 
1S46.    4  vols.    y.  6d.  aich. 

ORAIE'S  (a.  L.)  Punnilt  of  Kaow- 
ledgQ  imder  DlfflonltleB,  Illus- 
tt»ted  by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  nnmerous 
■Woodcnt  Portraits  and  Hates.   51. 

OBniSSHANE'S  Punoh  *nd 
Jad7.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  i  an  Accoont  of  its 
Origin,  &C.  With  M  llluitra- 
lions,  and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Craik- 
shank.     5j. 

OmTNrNaHAM'8  Uvea  of  the 
JloBt  Eminent  BrlUah  Palntei-B, 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mis. 
Healon.     3  vols.     3J.  6<f,  each. 

DAHTS.  CHvlne  Comedy.  Tibse- 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.     31.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  lUuatralioos  00  Steel,  after 
FlaimaB, 


IXANTK.  Tbe  Inferno.  A  Literal 

Prose  TraoBlatioE,  wilh  the  Text 
of  the  Oiigintd  ptinled  on  the  same 
page.   By  John  A.  Cailj'lo,  M.D. 

The  Pu^atorlo.      A  Literal 

Prose  Tntnslation,  will  the  tiM 
primed  on  the  sanie  pi^o.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     51. 

DE    COMMINS5  (PhUlffj,  1I«- 

moiTBof.  Containing  IhcHisIorieij 
i>f  Louis  XI,  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Together  irith  the  ScandalotB 
Chronicle,  <n  Secret  History  ot 
Louis  XI.,  by  Jean  de  ITroyes. 
Traadated  byAndjew  R.  SeoWe. 
With  Poitnits.    a  vols.     3c.  6J. 

DEPOT'S  Hovels  acid  MUcel- 
laneoua  WoritB,  Wilh  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  intludiug  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7  vols, 
3J.  6rf.  each. 

I. — CapCtua    iiingktoD,    and 

CoIoi;el  Jaoc 

II. — Metnoits    of  a   Cavalier, 

Captain      Carle  Ion, 

Didtory  Cronke,  &c. 

in.— Mol!   Fkindets,    and    the 

History  of  the  Devil. 
IV.-Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mis. 
Christian  Davies- 
V.  — Historyof  the  GiT»t  P4»gne 
of  LoiKloii,  1665  ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 
V'l. — Duncan   Campbell,   New 
Voyage    touud    the 
World,    and    Political 
Tracts. 
VII, — Rolunsoii  Cruioe, 

DE  IiOLMS  on  the  CoDBtmUnii 
ot  EiiiglEtnd.  Edited  b^  Jshii 
Mai^^or.     31. 6^. 
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DEMMtirs  History  of  Arma 
and  Armour,  fiom  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  AugHSte  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C,  C.  Bliclt,  M.A. 
With  neady  2000  lUuslrations. 
71.  6rf. 

DEMOSTHENES'  OraUona. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  31.  W.;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  SI.  each. 

DE  ST^L'S  Oorlnne  or  Ital7. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     31.  6J. 

SEVET'S  IiOglo,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     51. 

DIOTIONAR-y  of  Latin  and 
Oraek   Quotations :     including 

Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes.  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases,  WithalUhe 
Quantities  marlced,  and  English 
Translations,  With  Indeji  Ver- 
borum  (6a2  pages).     5j. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provlnolal  Bngllah.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wtighl,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     z  vols.     51.  each. 

DIDKON-'S  Ohrletltm  loono- 

eraphy:  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  Ihe  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
Wilh  240   Illustrations.      2  vols. 

DIOQENES  LABRTITTS.  LIvea 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
PhUoaopherB.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D,  Vonge,  M.A.     51. 

XtOBBEE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  lale  Prof.  W^ner,     2  vols, 

X)ODD'S  Eplgramroatlsts.     A 

Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediieval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford, and  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6/. 


DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Qreeka.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  Ihe 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
IlluBlrationsand  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.      Ji. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  Uie 
Inteileotmil    Development    of 

Europe.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.     a  vols.    51.  each. 

DTJNLOP'S  History  of  PloUon. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson,    z  vols.    51.  each. 

DYER  (Dr  T,  H.).    Pompeii:  iu 

Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  II.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
3CXI  Wood  Engravings,  a  Urge 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7r.  6rf. 


DTEH(T.P.  T.)  BritlBli  Popular 
Customs,  Praaant  and  Past 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev, 
T.  F.  Thisellon  Dyer,  M.A.    $1. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Frlnoess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S, 
Buchheim.     31. 6rf. 

EDGE  WORTH'S  Stories  tot 
Children.  With  8  Illusliations 
by  L.  Speed.     31.  6ii. 


I. — Essays,  lectures  and  Poems. 
II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Liie. 
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and  Social  aims  —  Miscel- 
laneous     Papers      (hitherto 
uncollectedt  —  May      Day, 
and  other  Poems. 
iiliLIS  (O-.)    Speolmens  of  Earl? 
'       Ttng'!"*'    Metrloal    RciiiiEtnoeB. 
Wilh  an  Historical  Introduction 
on    the    Rise    aod    Progress    of 
Romantic  Composition  in  France 
and  England.      Revised  Edition. 
ByJ.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.     51. 
ENNEMOSEB'S  History  of 
Magio.      Translated  by  William 
Howitt.    3  vols.    5^.  each. 
EFICT&TIJS,  The  DiBoounei  of. 
With    the    Encheiridion     and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.     Jj. 
EXraiPIDES.       A    New    Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.      By  E    P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.    2  vols.    Jt.  each. 

EITTHOPnjS.— 5«  Justin. 

ETTSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
EoolesiEWlioal  Hlatory  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.C.F.Ciuse.M.A.  Si. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  HOd  Gorre- 
BpondendencB.  tailed  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
r.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  51.  each. 

FAIKHOLT'S  Costume  In  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.r.S.A.  Illusl rated  with 
above   70Q  Engrasings.       2  vo!i, 

FIELDING'S  Adventurea  of 
JoBsph  Andrews  ajid  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adama.  With 
Cruiksbank's  Illustrations.   3!.  dd. 

HiBtory  of  Tom    Jonea,    a 

Foundling.  With  Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  31.  61^.  each. 

Amelia.    With   Cruikshank's 

ItlustrarioDH.    ^s. 


FLAXMAN'S  Leotures  on  Soolp- 

ture.  By  John  Klaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.      61. 

'  FLORENCE  of  WORCESTER'S 
Chronlole,  with  the  Two  Con. 
tinuations  ;  comprising  Annals  of 
English  Hialorj-,  from  the  Dc- 
nirture  of  the  Romans  to  Iher 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A.     SJ. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Lite  and  Cor- 
respondenoe.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Rylind.      2  vols.      31.  iid.  each. 

Critical  BBsayE.     Edited  by 

J.   E.  Ityland.     2  vols.      3*.  dd. 

EasayB  :  on  Deciiion  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    31.  &/. 

EBBays  on  Ihe  Evils  of  Popular 

Igoo|ance  \  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India,     y.  td. 

Easaya  on  the  Improvement 

of     Time.  With      NorF.E      OP 

Sermons  and  other  Pieces. 
3J.6rf. 

OASPART'3  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.     V.  td. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle  al.^Scc  Old  English 
Chronules. 

OESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  Ihe  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     51. 
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OIBBOK-S  Setdlse  and  FftD  of 
tks  RomMi  Bnplie.  Complete 
and  UnabridBe<i,  with  Varioram 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Cbuiehman.  With  z  Maps  and 
Porltoit.      7  Tols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

GILB&RT'S  History,  PrlEoIpJea, 
•nd  Pmctloe  of  Banking.  B>- 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbarl,  F.R.S. 
New    Edition,    revised    tiji  A.   S. 

GIL  BXtAS,  The  iLdveatitrM  ni. 
'nanslated   Irom    the   French   of 
LeBage    by   Smollett.      With   24 
Engrivli^^  on  Steel,  after  Smtrkc, 
and  10  Etchings  by  GMiseCruik- 
shank.     61. 
GIRALDUS     OAMBRENSIS' 
HlBtorloal   Wol:kB.     TnnsUted 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Gilt  HoBie.    Kevised  EditiDn, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.3^.     SI. 
GOETHE'S  Pans*-    Part  I.    Ger- 
man Text  with  Haywaid's  Piose 
Translation  and  Nolei.    Kevited 
by  C.  A,  Buchheim,  Ph.D^     5:. 
aOBTBE'3   Worin.     TiatiBlared 
into    English   by   vaiious  hands. 
14  vols.     31.  &/.  each. 
I.  and  n. — Autobio^aphy  and 
Annals, 
in.— Faust.      Two    Part5,    com- 
plete.   (Swanwiclt-.) 

IV Nofds  and  Tales. 

v.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Coovcwations   witl)   Ecker- 
mann  uid  Sotet. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI.— Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII.— Early     and     Miscellaneous 

—Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

—  Reineke  Fox,  West -Easlem 

Divan  and  AcbilleVd. 


OOLDBMITH'S  Worta.    A  new 

Edition,  by  ].  W.  M.  Gibbs.  J 
vols.     ]!.  61^  each. 

ORAUUONT'S  Mamoln  of  the 
Court  of  OhatleB.n.  Edited  1^ 
Sir  Walter  ScoU,  Togethci  with 
the  SoscoBBL  TbjVCTs,  including 
two  oot  before  published,  Sk. 
New  Edition.     51. 

GRAT'S  r-ettera.  Including  the 
Ccnrespondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovcy,,  M.A.  Vol*.  I. 
and  II.  31.  &i.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
l.itedby  George  Bulges,.  BTJl.   jr. 

GREEK  BOIfANCBS  of  HCOlo- 
doruii,  Longua,  and  AcdldeB 
Tatlua— vii..  The  Adventures  of 
Therigenes  S;  Chariclea ;  Amours 
of  DaphnisaniJ  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Oitopho  and  Lencippei  Twuis- 
lated  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 
V- 

GRBGORY'S  Letters  on  tba 
Evlduioea,  Doottiiiiea.  Sk  DatleB 
ot  the  Chrlstlaa.  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthui  Gregory.     Jj.  &i 

GREENE,  MAELOWK,  and 
BEN  JONSOW.  Poems  ot. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell;  31.  6rf. 
GRIMM'S  TALES.  Wilh  the 
Notes  of  the  Original-  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  Witt  Intro- 
dMction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.    31.  td.  each. 

;   Oammer  Grethel;   01,  Gei- 

I       man    Fairy  Tales    and    Popular 

I       Stories,      Containing    43-   Wiry 

Tales.     Tyam.  by  Mgsr  T>ylor. 

I       With   numerous   Woodcuts   after 

I       George  Cmikshanlt  and  Ludwig 

I       Grinun.     31.  M. 

\  GROSSrS  Maroo  Tlaoonti. 

Translated    by    A.  F.  D.      The 

BttlUds   rendered    into    Engliril 

\       Verse  by  C.  M,  P.     31.  6^ 


UiaOT'3     History    of     the 

EngUah  ReToluiioii  of  1640. 
From  the  Accesiion  of  Charles 
J.  to  his  Dealh.  Translited  by 
William  HaiUtt.  31.  6rf, 
—  Histoiy  of  aivUtaaUon,  frem 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  10 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
Uted  by  William  Hailitt.  3  vol?. 
■31.  61/.  each. 
BALL'S  (HsT.  Robert)  Msoel- 
]Bneous  WoTks  and  RemeJnB. 

JIAMPTON  COtTRTi  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palaoe.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illusl rations,  'ii. 
j^AKDWICK'S  imstory  of  the 
^^  ArUclBB  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Jtev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A,    51. 


I. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TftleB.    4  vols. 
3J.  61/.  each. 
I.— Twice-told   Tales,   and  the 

Snow  Image. 
IL—  Scarlet  IettEr,«ndthe  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
Ill,— Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedaie  Ro- 

IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
HAZLITT'S  TablB-taUc,     Essays 

on  Men  and   Manners.      By  W, 

Hailitl.     31.  6rf. 
Lecturea  on  tlie  Lttarature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 

Chamctera  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

jr.  6^. 
LactureB    on    tbe   Kngllah 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers.     31.  W. 

ThePl&ln Speaker.  Opinionb 

"     '     *'       radThings.  3J,6rf. 


■ifaEfg, 


31.  W. 


HAZLITT'S     Skett^ES      «ECl 

Tile  Spirit  of  the  A^;    m. 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Ilazlitl.     p.  W. 

H&ATOH'S  CoDo!Be  HlBtDoy  of 
Paintiag.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  Cosuio  Monkhouse,     51. 

HSaBL'B  LeoturaB  ontbePUlo- 
Boph?  of  History.  Translaied  hy 
J,  Sibrte,  M.A. 

H&INB^S  Poema,  Complett 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowling, 
C.B.    51.  6U. 

Travel-PisttiNfi,  including  the 

Tour  ID  the  Tlarz,  Korderney,  and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Frauds  Slorr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps,      31.  6d. 

HSLP'B  Life  of  CbrlBtopHn- 
ColUMbliB,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.    31,  erf. 

Life   of  Hernando   Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  MesiCQ.  2 
vols.    3j.  6./.  each. 

Life  of  Plzarro.    y.  6d. 

Llfaof  Las  CaoBsiheAposLle 

of  the  Indies,     31.  CJ. 

■SENTfEsaOa  (£.)  Seleot  Hls- 

tarloalDoolimentB  of  the  Middle 

Ages,  including  the  most  famous 

Charters  relating  to  England,  the 

Smph-e,    the    Cbnrch,  &c.,    from 

the  6th  to    the   14th   Centuries. 

Translated   from   the   Latin  anil 

edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 

A.B„  A.M.,  Ph.D.     S'. 

'  HENTREY'S  anlds  to  Entflsb 

I       Ootoa,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 

I       present  time.     New  and  reviseJ 

I       Edition  by  C,   F.  Keary,  M.A., 

I       F.S.A.     6j, 

I   HENRY  OP  HUKTIMaDON'B 
mBtor7  of  the  BngUBli. 
Uted  by  T.  Fo(««n,  M.-A 


MGDON'B   J 

■ti.    T»ns-  M 


HBEODOTDS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Caty,  iM.A.      31.  6J. 

Notea  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Tuniet,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Mip.     5/. 

AnalysiB  >ad  Summary  of 

Ey  J.  T.Wheeler.     ;s. 

HSSIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THBOGNI3.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  5j. 
HOFPMA2«N'S  (B,  T.  W.)  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.- Col.  Alex. 


I'Wi 


SOLBEIN'S  Danoe  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts,  Upnardsofi5o 
Subjects,  engraved  in  faCBimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Daicrip- 
lions  by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dihden,  $1. 
EOUER'S  Hiad.  Translated  bio 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     Si. 

OdTBsey.    Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  an  dMice. 
Translated  into  EnRlish  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     51. 

Sie  also  Pops. 

SOOPBR'S  (Q.)  Waterloo :   The 

Down&Ul  of  the  First  K&po- 
leoa :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1815.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     31.  6d. 

The   Campalsn   of   Sedan  : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  Battle.     31.  6ii. 

HOR&OE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
fiamiatioo,  bjA.  Hsmiltoa  Bryce, 
LL.D.     31.  6d. 


I  HUGO'S    (Victor)   Dramatlo 

'  Workt.  Hemani  — Ruy  Bias— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs,  Newton  Cropland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     y.  6d. 

Poemi,  chiefly  LyiicaL  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  Grst 
I  ollecied  ^  J.  H.  L.  Williims. 
3j.  W. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Coamol.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Olid,  B.  H.  Paul. 
and  W,  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  voU, 
I        31.  6rf.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  51. 

. Personal   Narnitlva    of  his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
,  of  America  during  the  years  1799- 
1804.  Translated  by  T.  Ro*s.  3 
vols.      51,  each. 

Viewa  of  NaUufl-   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott^  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 
Si. 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  GoUeotor'! 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Hamphreys. 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel-     2  vols.     y. 

HUNGART:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     31.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moira  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  it^ether  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Si^e  of  Lathom  House. 
31.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Sclenoo.  By 
Richard  Hunt,  iid  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlaiged.     s^- 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SEPOY 
MUTINY.  A  Piotorlal.  De- 
BcrlptlTe,  and  Hlstorloal  Ac- 
count, from  the  Eiirliest  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
with  upwards  of  too  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     51. 

INOULPH'H  Ghronlolet  of  the 
Abbey  of  Cro7land.  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  MJi.    jj. 


CoiUatnca  in  Bohn's  Librarus. 


tmvlNG'S  (Washington)  Com- 
plete Worka.  15  vols.  With  Po(- 
Iraits,  Sec     y.  dd.  each. 

—  Salmagundi,     Knicter- 
bockei's  History  of  New 
Votlt. 
—The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Ijfe  of  Oliyer  Goldsmith. 
— Bracebiidgc  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  NewEteadAbbef  ■ 
—The  Alhambra,  Tnles  of  a 

Traveller. 
. — Chionicle  of  the  Conqui 
of  Granada,   Leeeods  of 
the  Conquest  of  hpain. 
Vl.&Vir.— Life    and   Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria,    A    Tom    on    the 

XI.— life  of  Mahomet,  Livcsof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
— Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wollert's 

XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella- 

XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   4  vols. 
Life   and   LettCTB.      By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.Irving,    zvols. 

3j.  &/.  each. 
ISOCRATES,  The  Oratlona   of. 

Translated  by  J.  H.  Fieese,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.     51. 
JAMES'S     (G.   P.   E.)    Life     of 

Hlohard  Cceur  da  Lion,    z  vols. 

The  Life  and  Tlmea  of  Louis 

Xrv.    2  vols.    31.  bd.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Ura.)  Shake- 
gpeare's  Heroines.  Cliarocter- 
ialicsof  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.   By  Mrs.  Jameson.   1 

JESSE'S  (E,)  Aneodotea  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings,     y. 


JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memolraor  ttu 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Heign  of  the  Stuarta,  including 
the  I'roleclotate.  3  vols.  With 
41  Porttails.     51-.  each. 

Memolra  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  AdhereutB.  With  6 
Portraits.     Ji. 

JOHNSON'S  Uvea  of  Uw  Poeti. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     31-61/.  each. 

JOSEPHnS  (TlariuB),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shillclo,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
grapbicai  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  »ols. 
31.  6ii.  each. 

JOTOE'S  Sclentmc  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.     51, 

JUKES-BE O'WNB  {A.  J.),  Tho 
Building  of  the  British  Isles: 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
revised,  -js.  ftd, 

Student's     Handbook     of 

Physical  Geoloay,  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions, znd  Edition,  much  en- 
lathed,  ^s.  6d. 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Naiianien's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophiral 
Wotlts.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     Sj. 

JUSTIN,  COENELITTS  NEPOB, 
and  EUTEOPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Walson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SUL- 
PICLA  Slid  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.      5/. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions.  a  vols, 
31.  &i.  each. 


A>i  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


T8  Orttlque  of  Pure  IteMMin. 

■  Tmnstaffd  by  J.  M.  D,  Mciklc- 

I  and  ISeta-  : 

physical  FoundEL  tloTi  s  orNEitiiral 

f  iSolasoe.  Trantiawd  by  E.  BHftnl 

P-Bax.      5^-  I 

r  KEiaHTLEY'S    {Thomas)  My-   ' 

•  ttiolOBJ  *f  Anolent  Oreeoe  nnd   . 

■  Tiaij.     4th   Edition,  revised   by 
'  Xcotmid  Schmiti,  Ph.D.,  LI..D, 

With  11  Plates  from  the  Antique.    ' 

t— •  Vairr  Urtfaoloey,  tUustHilive 
'  of  the  Romance  and  Supe«tition 

•  of  Various  Countiies.  Rerised 
'Edition,  with  Fronlisp»eoe  by 
Cruik>lvanlc.      51. 

I  jtJ.PONTAINE-SPah]efl.  Ttans- 

■^"■'iBted  into  Eiiglish  Verse  byEliiiir 

Wririil.   New  Edition,  iriih  Notes 

..iby  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    y.  6d. 

\  lAMAHTINE'S  BiHtory  of  the 

Girondists,    Tianslated  by  H.  T. 

Ryde.      3  vols.    Ji.fii^.  each, 

History  of  Mie,  BectcnaUon 

of  aionandiy  In  Frauoe  (a  Sequel 
to  Ibe  History  of  tile  GiiondiUb). 
4  vdis.    3r,  61/.  each, 

Htatory  of  the  Prenoh  Ke- 

voIuOon  Qf  1348.     y.  ltd. 

IiAMB'S  (Oharlee)  Bssajs  ofBlia 
and  Ellana,  Compiete  Edition. 
■31.  6rf. 

-  S[)eolmeha  of  EngUth  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth.    3J.  da. 

-  Menoriala  and  Xett^n  of 
^Obarlea    Lamb.       By    Seijeant 

Talfourd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
L  Jjjr  W.  Caiew  llaiiitl.  2  vols. 
■^31.  6rf.  each. 

3  History  of  PalnUug  In 
.  Jlaly,   fiom    the    Periotl    of   the    I 
'  "Kcvival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  Uie 
,End  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy. 
Translated   by  Thomas    Rfiscoe.    I 
3  vols.     3f.  bd,  ea,cti,  ', 


I  LAPPENBERO'S  matary  Of 
Englatid  luider  the  Anglo. 
Saion  Kings.  TmBslated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  FjS.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Ott^.  2  vols. 
3J.  f>d.  each. 

LEOTUBES    OK    PAINTINa, 

by  Barry,  Opie,  Foseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wor^om.     51. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Palnttag.  Trans- 
Uted  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  Leon«rdo  by  John 
Williain  Brown.     With  nuTosrans 

LBPSIUS'B  Letters  from  Egypt, 
EtUopla.  and  the  PmlBsiil&  oi 
SInal.  Ttanslflleil  by  L,  and 
J.  fi.  Homer.     With  Maps.      p. 

LBSaiNa'S  Dianuktio  Worki, 
CompJele.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lcssing 
by  Helen  Zimmem.  3  vols. 
31.  6d.  eac^. 

liSOkom,  Dramatic   Notes, 

and  the  Rspresantatlon  01 
D*Bth  by  the  AnclautB.  Trass- 
iatedbyE.C.  Beasley  and  Hden 
Zimmem.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  WUh  a  FroDtiaiiece 
of  The  Laokoon  E'onp'    31.™. 

LILLTS  Introduotion  to  Ah«to- 
logy.  With  a  Gramkar  op 
AsTROLO&r  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  y. 

LTVT'S  History  of  Home.  Traire- 
lated  by  Dr.  Spilian,  C.  Edmorids, 
and  others.     4  vols.    Si.  end). 


LOCKHAET  (J.  G.]— 5«  Bum«- 


lADQE  S  ForttftlLaof  UlUBtrLoua 

Feraonaeei  of  Qraat  Brltein. 
will)  Bif^raphical  anil  Hislofical 
Memoirs.  240  Poitiails  engraved 
on  Sted,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.    3  vols.    ^s. 

LOWarELLOW'S    Prose 

Wortw.  With  16  hill-page  Wood 

EngtavinEs.     5j. 
LOUDON'S    (Mrs.)    Natural 

History.       Revised    aUition,    by 

W.    S.    Dallas,    F.L.S.      Wiih 

numerous  Woodcul  Illus.     51. 
LOWNDH3'    Blbaogr«plia»*B 

Uanual  of  English  Literanire. 

Enlarged    Edition,      By   H.   G. 

Bohn.      6  vols,  doth,   51;  each. 

Ot  +.vo!e.  half  morocco,  a^.  2j. 
IiONQUS.     DaphniB  and  Cliloe. 

— St/  Gb-BBk  Romances. 
LTJCAN'S  PharaaUii.    Translated 

byil.  T.Riley.  M.A.     51. 
lilTCIAN'S    Dialogues    of    tile 

Gods,  of  the   Sea    Goda,   uid 

of    ths    DeiUL       Tranilaled    by 

Howaid  WTIUaais,  M.A.     5^. 
LXJCRBTlnS.    Translated  by  the 

Rev.  J,  S.  WalBon,  M.A.     Sf. 
LUTHER'S  Xabla-Talk.    Tiins- 

Ittted    ardi    Edited    by    Wlliam 

HaiUtl.     31.  &/. 

Autoblograplix.  —  5« 

MiCHELBT. 
TW  A  f!Tn  A  TTBT-T  .T'p      BM0I7-     of 

Florenoo,  togel&ci  with  the 
"Prince,  Savonarola,  variou»  His- 
lorical  Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Madiinvelli.  31.  dd. 
JlAIiLET'S  Nortbem  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  llistoili^l  Account  of 
the  Mantiecs,  Custom^i  Keligions 
and  Laws,  Mantilxie  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
mtvians.  Translated' by  Bfshop 
Percy.  Rerised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Transtatioii  of  ihe 
pROse  Bdda,  by  J,  a.  Bl»ck- 
weU.     51. 


MAKTSLL'S  (Dr.)  Fetrlfactlona 
and  their  Teaobhids.  With  nu- 
merous illustrative  Woodcuts.  6s. 

WoBdWB  ol  G^aiogf.     8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  RupciC 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  a  ooktuicd 
Geoli^ical  Maji  of  England, 
Hates,  and  upwards  ol  zoo 
WoodcuCs.    ftvols.    7r,  &f ,  akch. 

SIANZONI.  The  Betrothed: 
being.  3  Translation  of  '  I  Pto- 
messi  Spusi.'  By  Alessandto 
M-anioni.   With  numeioui  Wbod- 

UAIteO    BOLO'S    Unv^;   the 

Tpandation  of  Marsden  revised 
by  T.  Wright,,  M.A.,  F.S^    js. 

MAKRTAT'S  [Oapt.  RN.) 
MasteroiBii  Hssdy.  With  93 
Woodmits.     31.  6M. 

MlBBloh;  or.  Scenes  inAfifci. 

Illuslraled  by  Gilbert  and  Dalztel. 

y.Scl. 
Slrate   and   Three   CUttera. 

With  8  Steel   Engravings,  from 

Diawiogs  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 

R.A.    ii.  W. 
Prlvateeraman.     S  Ehgoi*- 

in^  on  Steel,     y.  6a 

Settlera  In  Oanada.    10  tn- 

glBvings  by  Gilbert  snid  DaliieL 

Poor  Jack.      With  16  IHus- 

tralions  aflcr  Clarkson  Stsnsfitld, 
K.A:     31.  6rf. 

Peter  Simple.     With  S  fiUl- 

page  lllusuations.     3;.  &/. 

Mldahlpman  EUiay.    With  8 

ftill  page  niuitrations.    Jj.  6J. 

MABTIAIi'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  ^lose,  sacti  >C- 
oanpuiied  by  one  or  more  Verse 
Truaslations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
Other  sources,     71.  6A 


HJUtTIKEAnS  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  EoBland,  rtom  iSoo- 
i8is-    y-  f-d. 

• Btstory  o(  tie  Thirty  Tears' 

Peace,  a.d.  1815-46,  4  vols. 
3J,  6rf.  each. 

■^—  Sec  Comics  Fasilive  Phi!Bsiipky_ 

VATTHKW  PABIS'S  EngllBh 
History,  fiom  the  Veai  1335  !□ 
I!173.  Translated  by  Re».  J.  A. 
Giles.  D.C.L.     3  vols.     y.  each, 

MATTHEW  OP  WEaTMIN- 
BTER'S  Flowers  of  History, 
from  Lhe  beginniDE  of  lliE  World 
loA.r).i307.  TransIaledhyC,  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     z  vols.     y.  each. 

KAXWBLL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
IngtoQ  and  the  British  Armies. 
Fcondsj^iece  and  5  Portraits,      y. 

IIENZSL'S  History  of  Qermacy, 


frui 


the  Earlii 


I  Period  [( 


3  vols.     31,  bd. 

mOHAKL  ANOELO  AND 
■RAPHATflT.  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  and  Qualre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Porlraita, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     51. 

UCHBIiET'S  Luther's  Aato. 
biography.  Trans,  by  William 
Hailiil.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     31,  bd. 

History  of  UiePrenoh  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  Bight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
V-bd. 

MIQNETSHiHtory  of  thePrenoh 
Revolution,  from  17S9  to  1814, 
3i.  &f. 

MILL  (J.  S.).    Early  Essays  by 

John  Stuart  MUl,  Collected  from 
various  sonrcesbyJ.W.M,  Gibbs. 
31.  W. 
MILLER  (Professor).  History 
PbllosopblQally  IlluBtrated.from 
the  P'all  of  the  Koman  Empire  lo 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
^^  jf,  6rf.  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  T,  A.  St,  John.   5  vols.    31.  6rf. 

Poetioal  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
lames  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Inde» 
lo  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  IIlustratEd  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  jrom  Drawing 
by  W.  Harvey.    I  vols.     31.  ^d. 

MITFORD'S  (Ulas)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel,    z  vols,     31.  W.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dranmllo  Works. 

A   new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C,   H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3/.  f>d.  each. 

MONTAQII.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  WortJey 
Montagu,  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Whamcliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edilion,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits,  a  vols.  Ji,  each, 

MOHTAKJNE'S  Essays,  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W,  C. 
Ilaililt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
31.  bd.  each. 

MONTEaQDIBTJ'S  Spirit  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J,  V.  Pcitchatd, 
A.M.    3  vols,     3J.  bd.  each. 

MOTLEY  (J,  L,).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutota  Republlo.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Bi<^aphical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols,    y.  bd,  each. 

MORPBT'S  Oamea  of  Gbesi. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  1^  the  American  Champion, 
wilh  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  \,  Liiwenthal.     51. 
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Contained  in  Bo/in's  Libraries. 


ITDDIE'S  British  Birds:  ot,  Hi5- 
tory  of  Ihe  Featheied  Tribes  of  ihe 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L,  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Colcared  Plates  of 
Eggs.     3  vols. 

NEA2TDER  (Dl.  A.).  History 
of  ths  Christian  Sellgloii  and 
Churoh.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.    lovnls.   3j.6rf.each. 


Blumenthal, 


r.  6rf. 


History  ot  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christtan 
Church  by  the  ApoBtlea. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.     3!.  bd.  each. 

SfsrnorialB  of  Christian  Life 

In  tlte  £arl?  and  Middle  Ages  \ 
includinj;  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     31.6^. 

NIBELDNGEN  LIED.  The 
Xiay  of  the  NibelungB.  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Hotlon,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  Ihe  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Si. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In 
Oreek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
Ihe  page,  and  Parallel  Keferetices 
is  Uie  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  aad  Chronolr^cal 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
witha  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.      Si. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2J. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jeaults:  theic  Origin,  Process, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.    Jj, 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Riglil 
Hon.  Francis  North.  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sit  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Rt^er 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Fldited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  Jvols. 
31.  W.  each. 

NnOENT'S  (Lord)  Memorial! 
of  Hampden,   his  Party  and 

Times.  With  a  Memoir  ot  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.  51. 
OOKLET  (S.)  History  of  the 
Saracens  and  their  Coaquests 
In  Syrl&,  FerBla,  a&d  SSJPt- 
By  Simon  Ocltley,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     3^.  6rf. 

OLD  ENGLISH  OHBON- 
ICLE3,  including  Ethel werd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoifrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     51. 

OMAN  (J- C.)  The  Qrsat  Indian 
Eploat  Ihe  Stories  of  the  Raua- 
YAHA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.    31.  6d. 

ORDEBIODS  VITALIS'  Eoola- 
slastloal   History  of  England 

and  Normandy.     Translated  by 


St. 


T.  Forester,  M.A.    To  which 
added   the  Chrom 
EvROULT.     4  vols.     51.  each. 
OVID'SWorkB, complete.  Lilcrally 
translated  into   Prose.      3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  Thoaghte.  Tranilated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Augnite 
MoUnier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.    31.  id. 
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PAUIil'S  (Dr.  R.)  LlfB  Ot  AiOod 
Uie  Oreat.  Tianslated  ream  the 
Genn«n.  To  whiah  is  appended 
Alfred's  Asglo-Saxon  Version 
OP  OnosiL's.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpagpd,  Notes, 
andan  Aira^O-SAXDM  GXAMMAR 
and  G1.03SAH.Y,  by  B.  Thorpe.  51, 

PAU9ANIAS'  Desortptlon  of 
O«*oe.  Newlytranslatedbj'A.R. 
Sbilleto,  M.A.    3  vols.    S'.  each, 

PEARSOITS  ExpoalUon  of  the 
Creed,  Edited  by  E.  Walfotd, 
M.A     5!. 

PEPTS'  Dlaiy  anil  Corroapond- 
enoe.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J,  Smith,  M^A.,  from  tbe- origiiiaJ 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pej^Toan 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bny- 
btooke.  4  vols.  With  57  En- 
gravings,    jj.  each. 

PBHCT'S  Reliqwos  of  Anrtant 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstreb  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritehard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     31.  %d.  each. 

PBRSrUS.— i're  JOVKNAL. 

PEIRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Til- 
umpha,  and  otlter  Poama. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  CampLell, 
Wilh  Portrait  nnd  15  Steel  En- 
giavings.     51. 

PHILO  -  JIJD.g!U3|  Woria  cf. 
Translaled  by  Ptof,  C-  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.     5J.  eadl. 

PICXEBINa'S  History  of  the 
Raoea  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natoral  HisTORT  of~Man  by 
Dr;  Han.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  ta  coloured  Pfales.  51. 

PTWDAE.  Tranrfated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
la  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abrabam  Moore,     v- 


PLANCHE.    Historz  of  Klttdr 

COBtuma.  from  the  Earliest  Time 
lo  the  ClosB  of  the  Ei^*e«ntii 
Centuiy.  By  J.  K.  Plancbf, 
Somerset  Herald.  With  upwaidi 
of  400  Illustrations.  %s. 
PLATO'S  Worts.  Literally  trans- 
lated, with  Introduction  and 
Motes.    6  vols.    sr.  esch.  j 

I — The  Apology  of  Socrates, 
Ctito,  PhiedD,  Goi^ias,  Pro- 
tagoias,  Phiedrui,  ThaetetDS, 
EuLhypbron,  Lysis.  Tnme- 
laied  by  I  be  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II — The  Republic,  Timaus,  and 
Crida^  Translated  'iffl^tuf    ' 

UL — Meno,  Euthydemns,  The 
Sophist,  Slatesmaa.CratylUE, 
Parmcsides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Bura:s. 

rv.— Pbilebus,  Charmidet,  I     - 


ages,     Rivals,     Hipparchus, 
Minos,    Clitopbo,     Epiitlei. 
Translated  by.  G.  Butges.. 
v.— The    Laws.      TransUied  by  , 

G.  Burgcs. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Eu^es. 

Siuninajry  and  Analyals  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     5^- 
PLAtrrtJS'3   Comedies.     Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.   Riley,  M.A.    2 
vols.    51.  each. 
PLINT'S    Natural     History. 
Traoslaled    by    the      late     John 
Boslock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  andH.T. 
Riley,  M-A.    6  vols.     51.  each. 
PLIKY.     Tbd  Letters  of  Elln; 
the  YoiiDgBr.     MebBoih'.£  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  ¥.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A-    5^. 
PLOTINOS,    Seieot  WoAa  oL 

Translated    by    Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  Bubfitance  of  Porphyry's  Pio- 
linus.    Edited  by  G.R.S;  Mead,    I 
B.A.,  M.R.A.S.    Jr. 


Coiiliiiiit'ii  in  l)o/in's  Libraries. 


PLTITABOH'S  LW«,  Trawkted 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A..  and  Gcotge 
jJong,  M.A.   4  »q1s.   3!.  6rf.  each. 

MOTBiB.  Thensophjcal  Essays. 

Tmnslaled  by  C.  \V-  King,  M,A. 
V- 

Morala.      Ethical    Essays. 

Ttanilated  liy  Ihe  Rer,  A.  R. 
ShUlclD,  M.A.    sx. 


,  fto. 


1776    1 


1S75.     EyW.  J.  Liolon.     i".  6«'. 

paLITIOAL   CTCLOPffiDIA, 

A  DlDtlonarf  of  FoliiiDsJ,  Con- 

iStituiioDal,    Statistkal,   ud    Fo- 

Tcusic    KoowIcGlge ;    forming    a 

■Work  ij  Reference  on  subjects  of 

Civil     Administialioii,     Political 

Economy,   .Finanee,   Cianinerce, 

Laws,  and  Social  Keladons.     4 

vols.     3J.  &/.  each. 

)  lOPB'S  Poatioal  WorkB.   Edited, 

j      with  copious  Notes,   ttj   ^.oliert 

[       Carrulbers.  With  nnmeious  Dins- 

\     trations.     a  vols.     ;i.  each. 

i Hoinar'B  Wad.      Edited    by 

i  the  Rev.  J-  S.  WalEoi^  M.A. 
Illnsttated  ty  the  entire  Series  of 
Flanman's  Xiesigas.    51. 

-  Home's  OdTBB^,  with  the 
f  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,,HyBica. 
I  &c.,  by  other  translatois.  Edited 
■  by  tbe  Rev.  J.   S.  WaiiDB,  MJL 

SHth  the  eotire  Scfiea  of  Flftx- 
's  Designs.    S*. 

-  Ufa,   including  many  of  his 
Ky   Robert  Camilhers. 

IS  lUustiations.     51. 


T^  PioBs  Tolea:  The 
'fl  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
-'The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
jKDBtcur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
p-Tte  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
loaatel  —  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
■  KirfljaU— The  Egyptian  Niehta— 
'teter-flie  Great's  Negro.     Trans- 


PKB800TT*S  OonqUMt  of 
Merloo,  Copyright  ediiioo,  irilh 
(he  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  intcoductinn  bf  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.    3i.  6rf.  eoch. 

OonquaatofParu.  Copyrigbt 

edition,  ivith  the  noies  of  Jdin 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.   Jf.  6i/.each. 

Belgn    of    Ferdiiuind    and 

Isabella,  Copyright  edition, 
with  Ihe  Botes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     ji.  Xid.  each. 

PHOPERTIUB.  TraMlaled  by 
Rev,  P.  J,  F.  Ganlilloti.  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  «mrc«3. 
3J.&A 

PROVERBS,  Eandfaook  of.  Can- 
taiiiiBg  an  entire  RepuMicaUon 
of  Ray's  Collection  cf  Eagltsh 
Proverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foieign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Saying?, 
Sentences,  Msjims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  II,  G.  Tlohn.     Sf. 

PROVERBS.  A  Polyglot  oi 
Poraten.  CoraprimiR  French, 
Italiin,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Dani^.  With 
EngliSi  Ttanslatioas  &  a  General 
Index  by  II.  G,  Bohn-    Jf. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vcrtu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated-  Cotalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Colleclkm  af  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  jjrices  at  «tich 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  IntiodHCtory  Lectare 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms,  By  Henry 
G,  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  51. ;  or  with  Coloutetl 
Illustrations,  Vis.  6rf. 
PROTTT'S  (PRther)  HdlqtiM.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  New  issue,  with  ai 
Etchings  by  D.  Maclise,  "RA.  j 
I       Nearly  600  pages.     Jj. 
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gniNTiLtAira  insututM  oi 

Orttarj,  or  Education  of  in 
OraioT.  TuDslaltd  b;  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Wntsoo,  M.A.    3  uols.     S* 

RACINE'S    (Jeaa)   DmnaUo 

Wortc*.  A  inetricil  English  »ei- 
sion.  B)-  K-  Brace  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxi,Q.     »  vols.     Jt.  6rf.  each, 

RANEE'S  History  of  Uio  Fopea, 
Ihfir  Church  and  Slate,  snil  espe- 
tially  of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
lesiaccism  in  the  i6ih  and  lyih 
centuriei.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.    3  ToU.    y.  id.  each. 

Hlatory  ol  Setrla  and  tbs 

S«nriui  Revolntloii.  With  an 
Acoounl  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
ii.6J. 

RECREATIONS  inSHOOTINa. 
By 'Craven.'  With  62  Engrarings 
on  WoikJ  after  Hnjvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chieRy  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A.    5/, 

RENNIE'S  Inieat  Arohltectura 
Revised  and    enlarged    by   Rei 


BSTNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Utenury 

WorkH.  Edited  by  H.W.Beechy. 
3  vols,  js,  6J.  each. 
RIOARDO  on  tha  PrlnolplsB  of 
FoUtloal  Eoouomy  and  Taxa- 
tion. EditedbyE.  C.  K.  Gonner, 
M.A.      51. 

HIOHTER  (Jean  Paul  Priedrloh). 
Lerana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
f.iiory  Memoir.     3/.  6i/. 

Flower,  Pnilt,   and   Thorn 

Pieoes,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Matiiage  of  Firnuan  Stanis- 
laus Siebeokaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  Ibe  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Enring.     3/.  &/, 


ROOER  DE  HOVEDEN'3  An- 
nala  of  EngUah  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Couotriet  of  Europo 
from  A.  D.  73Z  to  A.  D.  1201.. 
Translated  by  H,  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
3  vols.    Ji.  each. 

BOOER    OP    WBNDOV^K'S 

Flowsrs  of  History,  comprisii^ 
the  History  of  England  from  ths 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
I  z35,formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Gilo^ 
D.C.L.  2  vols.  51.  each. 
ROME  In  tha  HTKETEENTa 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  conK 
pleie  Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  Che  Remains  of  Qlfr 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  MonumenU 
ofModem Times.  ByC.A.Ealoa. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vcill> 
51.  each. 

Sii  Burs  and  Dyer. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  life  and  PonU- 
floate  of  Leo  X.     Final  edition, 

revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  a 
vols.    3r.  6J.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  da*  Medial, 

called  'the  Magnificent.'  Vfith 
his  poems,  letters,  Ac.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.      3!.  6d, 


RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  tba 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portrait*. 
2  vols.     3/  dd.  each. 

3ALLUST,  PLORUS.  and  VEL- 

LEinS      PATERCULUS. 

Translated  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SI- 
SCHILLER'S  Works.   Translated 

by  various  hands.   7  vols.    31.  firf; 

I. — History  of  the  Thirty  Vean" 
Wai. 


Contained  hi  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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Schillbr's  Works  lantinuid. 
II.— History  of  the  Revolt  i 


Netheilands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Anlwero,  and 
theDisturbancesio  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

Ill Don  CmIos,   Mary  Stnart, 

Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 
IV.— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Prefece),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  ate  I[fln5la.ted  into 
Prose, 
v.— Poems. 

VI .  — Essays,  .Esthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— Wallenstein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
WillensteiD,WiUiam  Teil. 
SOHILLBB  and  QOETHB. 
CorreBpondsnoe  betneen,  from 
A.D.   1794-1S05.     Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmili.     2  vols.    31.  bd. 

aOHL.EOEL'3  (P.)  Leoinirea  on 
the  FhUoBOpby  of  Life  and  the 
FMlOBOphyofLanguHge,  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  ).  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     31.  bd. 

Lectures  on  tha  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated fronitheGerman.  3J,6u, 

Leatuiea  on  the  PhlloHophy 

of  Hlatory.  Translated  hy  J.  B. 
RobertKiD.     31.  td, 

SOHLEaEL'S  X-ecturea  on 
Uodern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectutcs  entitled  Cxsar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whiletock. 
y.bd. 

^Bthetio  and  MlaoelUneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington,     31.  f>d. 

SCKLEQEL  (A.  W. )  Leot^irea 
on  Dramatla  Art  and.  Liters ture. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A,  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     V-  6^- 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Pour- 
fold  Boot  of  the  Prlnclplo  of 
Sltffiolent  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     Jj. 

EBBaya.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, hy  E,  Belfort  Baji.     51. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfiey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     Sj. 

SCHUMANN  (Hobert),  His  life 
and  Works,  by  August  Keissmaon. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger,    y.  fid. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D-C.L. 
V.bd. 

SENEGA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  liy  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
31.  bd. 

- — -  Minor  Esaays  and  On  Clam- 
enoy.  Translated  by  A,  Stewart, 
M.A.     51. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOOIT. 
MENT3.  Arranged  by  D.  II. 
LamUen,  B.A.     30.  dd, 

I  SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatlo 

I       Art.    The  History  and  Character 

of  Shakespeare's  Plays.    By  Dr. 

Hermann  Ulrici.     Translated  by 

L.  Dora  Schmiti.     2  vols,   y.fid. 


SHAXSSFSARB  CWUllam).  A 
literuy  Biugmphy  by  Kail  Elie, 
Pii.D.,  LL.D.  Tianslttted  by 
L.  Dora.  SchmiU.     5r. 

SHiRPE  (S.)  The  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliesl  Times 
till  Ihe  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  'By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
»  Maps  «n<J  upwards  of  400  IHiis- 
tratire Woodcutt.  avoU.  Jf.each. 

SEERII>AN>S  DTHniRtto  Works, 

Complele.     With  life  by  G.  G.  S. 

BISITONDI'S  Htetory  of  the 
Uterattire  of  the  South  01 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe,     2  vols.     31.  &/.  each. 

SYKOWYMS  and  ANTOHTMS, 
or  Klodred  Words  and  itxit 
Oppoaites,  Collected  and  Con- 
trasted by  Veo.  C.J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.     51. 

SYNONYMS  DISOBIMI- 
NATED.  A  Dictiimaiy  of 
Synonymous  Woids  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  showing  the 
Accurate  sigiuEcallun  of  words 
of  simikj  meajiiog.  Illuslialed 
willi  Quotation)  from  Standard 
Writers.  With  the  Author^s 
latest  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Edited  by  Ihe  Rev.  H.  Pert^ 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  CoHere, 
Oxford.     (,1. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  WealUi  of 
Nfttlona.  Edited  by  E.  Eelfbrt 
Ban.     2  vols,     3J-.  6t/.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sen  timenta; 

with  his  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Lanituages ;  I0  whicb  is 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugalii  Stewart,    jj,  6J. 

SMYTH'S  (ProftiBOr)  LoctnroH 
on  Modem  HlBtory;  ftom  the 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations 
to  the  ciose  of  the  American  Rc- 
roiulion.     2  vols.     31.  bil.csjih. 


SMYTH'S    (Protcsaor)   I 

oa    the   rrench     Rsvohctltau 
B  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 


SMOLLBTT'B   Adventurea  01  < 

Eoderiok  Randraa.  "With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliograpliy,  and 
Ciuikshank's  Illustrations.    3/.  W, 

AdventursH   of   FerfCrine    ' 

Plokle,  in  which  are  included  tbe 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality, 
Widt  BiblioEraphy  and  Cruik- 
shank'sUluslratioBS.avols.  3/.6>« 

The  Expedition  of    Hum-    , 

phry  Clinker.  With  Bibliography    < 
and     Ciuikahaok's    It  lust  ration!. 
3/.  &/. 

SOCRATES  (surnaroed  '  Soholai- 
tloufl').  "TheEccleHlaatlealHlfl. 
torrof(A.P.305-44S).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     5j-.  | 

SOPHOCLES.  The  TCragedlea  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  wilh 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleddge.     ;>. 

BOUTHIFYS    Life  of   NelBon. 

Wilh  Facsimiles  of  Nekon's  writ- 

ii^i  Portraits,  Plans,  and  upwards 

of  SO   Engravings   on   Steel  and 

Wood.     5.1. 
Llib  of  Wealay,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism. 
Bobeit  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 

With  an  Introduction.    Edited  b] 

John  Dennis.     ii.6a', 

gOZOMXN'S  EoalestBHtlijal  His- 
tory. Comprising  si  History  ol 
the  Church' (torn  a.d.  3x4-440. 
Tranilaled  from  the  Greek.  To- 
gether with  the  EccLBsiAsncAL 
History  of  I'hiuistokgius,  a» 
epitomised  by  Photius.  Tmas- 
laled  from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
Walfoid,  M.A.     ^. 


Coiitaliitd  in  Boktis  I.U'raries. 


SPINOZA  S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lnle(i,withInfroduc[ion,byR.H.M. 
Elwes.     2  vols.    Ji.  e»ch. 

STANLEY'S  ClaaBlflSd  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  PalnterB  of  the 
Batch  and  FlemlEli  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.      51. 

ST:AIULINQ'a(M!M)Nobls  Deeds 


STRICELANTl'S  Lite  of  Varj 
Queen  of  Soots,  z  vols.  5/.  each. 

LlTOBOftheTndorand  Stuart 

PrlnoBBses.    With  Portrails.     $/. 

STUART  and  HBTBTT'S  Antl- 
gnltles  of  Athans,  nnd  other 
Monuments  of  Greece ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  GrecUn  Arehilecture.  With  71 
Plates  engiaTed  on  Steel,  and 
.  Woodcut  Capitals,     51. 


in^     51.  I 

STAUNTOWS  Chess -Player's 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien-  1 
tiflo  Ihtroduclton  to  the  Game.  I 
With  numeroos  DiigramE.     t^. 

ChesH  Prails.    A  Supplement   ] 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handliook.   I 
ContBining   the   most   hnpartnnt 
modern  impravementsintheOpen- 
ings ;  Code  of  Chess  laws ;  and   | 
a.  Sdection  of  Moipfay's  Games- 
Annotated.     V- 

Chess -playar's   Compuilou. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Oddi,  I 
Coliection  of  Match  Games,  and  a  I 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  5^. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at   ' 
this  celebrated  assemblage.    With 
Inlrodnction  and  Notes,     ^i.  I 

STOCKHARPT'S  Eqiorimental 
ChemlBtry.  A  Handbookfor  the  I 
Study  of  the  Science  by  simple 
eipeiimentt.  Edited  by  C.  W.  . 
Heatoc,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Wooiicuts.  New  Edition,  revised 
throughout.     5j.  | 

aiHABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and    H.    C    Hamilton.       3    vols. 


STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  LLvas 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Normaii  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.   With  6  Poitraits.   6  vols. 


SUBTONTDS'  Lives  of  theTwelve 
Cesbotb  and  Lives  of  tiia  Qiam- 
marians.  The  translation  of 
Thomson,  revised  by  T.  Fotestei. 
SI. 
a'WIiPl"3  Fi«M  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical iDlrodnction  bythcKight 
lion.  W.  K  H.  Lecky,  M,E. 
Vt^tb  Portraits  and  FacMmlles. 
XI  vols.  3x.  bi.  each. 
\i'ats. I.-VI.  &■  VIlI.-X.naiy. 

r A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 

of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.      Edited  by 
Temple   Scott.      With  a 
Bit^aphicat  Introduction 
by     the      Right      Hoii. 
W.   E.  H.  Lecky,  Vt.  P. 
ir,— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  RylandjM.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  of  Stella, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  one  of 
the  Leiten. 
III.&  rv.— Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church,      Edited  by 
Temple  Scott, 
v.— Historical   and    Political 
Tracts  (English).     Edited 
by  Temple  Scott. 
VI.— The  Drapier's   Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c.     Edited  by 
Temple  Scott, 
vn.— HisturicaL    and     Political 
Tracts  (IHsh). 


Contained  in  Bohii's  Libniries. 


t^OLTAIRE'S  TalBB.  Translated 
'  by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol,  I.,  con- 
taiQing  Bebouc,  Memnon,  Cm- 
r^  dide,  L'lng^nu,  and  other  Tales. 
',      31.  fid. 

('WALTON'S  Complate  Angler, 
or  (he  Gmtemplntive  Man's  Re- 
creation,  by  Ixaak   Walton   and 

t      Charles  Cotton.    Edited  by  Ed- 

'  ward  Jes&c.  To  which  is  added 
an   account  of  Fishing  Stations, 

:       Tackle,  &c.,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

<■  With  Portrait  and  203  Engiavinga 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     JJ. 

'   Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  fto. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H, 
Bullen,  with  a  Memoir  of  Iiaalt 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.     With 


WBLLINaTON,Llfoof.  By'An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings,      '^s. 

Vlctorlea  of.    Ste  Maxwell. 

WERNBS'S  Templars  Id 
Ofprus.  Translated  by  E.A.M. 
Lewis.     31,  bd. 

YTESTROFF  {H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Archieology,  Egyptlsn, 
araek,  EtruBcan,  Roman.     By 

II.  M.  Westropp.      2nd  Edition, 
revised.       With    v 
Illustrations.     51. 


WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  with  Observations  on 
various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists' Calendar.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jirdme.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  With  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates.     51. 


WHEATLEyS  A  Rational  IllUB- 
tratlon  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     31.  (sd. 

-WHEELER'S  Noted  Namea  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of.  Includ. 
ing  also  Familial  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellalionE  olten  referred  Lo  in 
Lileriture  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.     5/. 

WIESELER'B  ChTOnologloal 
Synopaia  of  the  Four  aospols. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     31.  tJ. 

WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURT'S 
Chronlole  of  the  Klnga  of  Eng. 
land,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sbarpe, 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    Si- 

XENOPHON'3  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     5^^.  each. 

YOUNO  (Arthur),  Travels  In 
France  during  the  years  X787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.     31.  6rf. 

Tour   In  Ireland,   with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776-79-  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutlon.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     3r,  hd.  each, 

TULE.TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  German.  Edited  by  B.Thorpe. 


^ 


NEW    AND     FORTHCOMING     VOLUMES    Of 

BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWffT.  Edited  bj 
Temple  Scott.  With  an  Iijlroducaon  by  the  Right  Htm.  W,  E.  H, 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  tt  volumes,  31.  td.  each. 

Vol.  I.— 'A  Tale  ola  Tub,'  '  The 'Battle  of  the  Books,'  and  otbc 
eaily  wcuka.     Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  Introduotion  by 
Eigbt  Hon.  W.  E.  U.  Leofcy,  M.P.     Poitrail  and  Facshniies. 

Vol.  II.— 'Tbe  Jonrnal  10  Stella.'  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  MJ 
With   a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Porttajls  of  Stella. 

Vols.  in.  and  lY.—WritingE  on  Religion  and  ?he  Qiuni 
Eclited  by  Temple  Scott,     With  porltaits  and  (kcdmiles  of  title  pagi 

Vol.  V.  — Histoidcal  and  Political  Tracts  (English),  Edited  l; 
Temple  ScotL     With  PortiaJl  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  Vr.— The  Drapicr's  Letter.  Edited  by  Temi^e  Seoll.  Wl 
Foituii.  RepiodiiciLooe  of  Wood's  Coinage  mud  Jacsisiiles  of  tit! 
pi^s, 

VoL  VIII.— Gnlliver'fi  Travels.    Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis, 
the  original  Haps  and  Illuslralions. 

Vol,  IX,— Contiibliticiis  lo  '  The  Tatler,'  '  The  Examiner, 
Spectator,' and  '  The  InteUigencet.'    Edited  I7  Temple  Scott.     Will 
Poitiait. 

Vol.  X.— His(otic«l  Writings.  Edited  by  Temple  Scotl.  With 
Potlrail. 

PRESCOTT'S   CONQUEST   OF   MEXICO.      Copyright  edid 
with  the  author's  latest  coTrectiona  and  additions,  and  the  nnte 
John  Foster  Kirk.     With  an  introduction  by  Geoi^  Parker  Winship. 
3  vols.     37,  (td.  each. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  Copyright  cdirioa. 
Edited  by  John  Foster  ICirk.     2  vols.     3J.  6a!,  each, 

PRESOOTTS  FERDINAND  AND  ISASEU-A.  Copyiiglil 
edition.     Edited  by  John  Fuster  ICirk,     3  vaU.     Jj.  dd.  eeeb. 

GRAY'S   LETTERS.     Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  M.A.,  Editor! 
Gray  and  his  Friends,'  &c.,  late  Clark  Lectur 
Cambridge.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     31.  dd.  each. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  extant  Correspondence.  Tr»w' 
iated  by  Evelyn  S,  SHiicVWi^h,  M,A.     In  4  »ols. 
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BELL'S    HANDBOOKS 


rHE    GREAT    MASTERS 

'    IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

l8vo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  CT.otogiavure  Fronlispiice.   51,  nel  each. 

r  TSf  ftllawmg  Vohimei  havi  bten  iniaJ  : 

mCELLI.     Bjr  A,  Stmeter. 
JNELLESCm.     By  Lbadkk  Scott. 
RREGGIO.     By  Selwvn  Brinton,  M.A. 
RLO    CRI\'ELLI.      By  C.    McNaii.    Rtisrforth.    M.A- 
LI-A  ROEBIA.     By  the  Marchesa  Buklamacciii. 
DREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  tL  Guinn^s.     znd  EfHrion. 
SATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea. 

iARD  DOU.      By  Dr.  W.  MakTIS.      Translaled  by  Clara  BeH. 
JDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  Etkkl  Halsev. 
iNCIA.    By  Georgk  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
IRGIONE.     By  Hkrbkbt  Cook,  M.A. 
pTTO.     By  F.  Mason  Pkhkins. 
tNS  HALS,     By  Grrald  S.  Daviks,  M.A. 

INARDINO  LUlm.  By  GKOBoaC.WiLLiAMSO.v,  Litt.D.  zndEdllton. 
>NARDO  DA  VINCL    By  Edward  McCi;«>y,  M.A. 
NTEGNA.     By  Maud  CRuttwell. 
MLINC.     By  W.  H.  Jambs  Weale, 

HEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord   Ronald  Slthehlanu   Gower,    M.A., 
F.S.A. 

UGINO.     By  G.  C.  WiLLiAMsDM,  Litt.D. 
RO  UELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Wai-ebs,  M.A. 
rORICCHIO.     By  EVKLVN  March  Phjlupps, 
'HAEL.    By  H.  Strachby.    2nd  Edition. 
IBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell. 

:A  SIGNORELLL     By  Maud  Cbuttwbll.     and  Edition. 
OMA.    By  Ihe  Contkssa  Lor«nto  Priuli-Bon. 
TORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stouskton  Holborh,  M.A. 
ASQUEZ.     By  R.  A.  M.  Stkvensom.     3rd  Edition, 
rXEAU.     By  EoGCtiMBK  Stalby,  B.A. 
,KIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A„  F.S.A. 

In  prepamtiim. 
jRECO.     By  Manuel  B.  Cossio,  Litt.D,,  Ph.D. 
LO  VERONESE.     By  Roger  E.  Fry. 
iENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

Otkafi  Itfollm. 
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THE                                                 ^ 

1   CHISWICK 

SHAKESPEARE. 

^1                                             niustratid 

iy   BYASf  SSAIV 

^1           With  Introductions  an 

D  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS, 

^1            Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  Svo.,  price  is.  SJ.  net  per  volame 

H        also  a  cheaper  edition,  IJ.  net  per  volume  ;  or  21.  net  in  limp  leather  ;     Is    J 

H        B  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellu 
W        volume. 

/foa>  Cot, 

m,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  51.  net  per^ 

plsle  in  39  Vsliimts.                                           \ 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST.                ,, 

WELL. 

MACBETH,                                           , 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.   MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.           ^ 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.               , 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

COBIOLANUS. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM,  , 

CYMBELINE. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

HAMLET. 

OTHELLO. 

JULIUS  C^SAR. 

PERICLES, 

KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 

KOMEO  AND  JULIET. 

KING  HENRY  IV.     Pirt  II. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

L       KING  HENRY  V. 

THE  TEMPEST.                                     ' 

■        KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  L 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

■        KING  HENRY  VI.     Pert  II. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

■          KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  III 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

KING  HENRY  VIII. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

KING  JOHN. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA.     | 

KING  LEAR. 

WINTER'S  TALE,                                 f 

_         KING  RICHARD  IL 

POEMS.                                                    4 

SONNETS,                                               J 

L       KING  RICHARD  lU. 

V             ■  A  faKinstiDg  little  ediiEoD.'— A^iif 

sa«dQutri.i.                                                         J 

Bui  B  few  -nias  ago  such  volumes 

Milicra  d4  l-xi.    To.di;,  the  low  p 

rice  at  which  Ihey  are  offered  to  the  public  ^«   1 

prevcnls  them  being  so  regarded.'— i 

udu,.                                                                          J 

'H«idy  in  shape  and  sUe,  wonderfully  cheap,  beaniifally  printed  bom  the  Cam-    1 

hridge  le»l,  and  .!lu«nUed  qnatnilj.  y 

but  prabe  for  It.    No  one  who  wan 

many   not.^s— can  do  better,  in  our  npinion,  than 

sehsoibe  10  this  Iisue :  which  is  sayia 

a  sood  d»i  in  thcK  days  of  cheap  reprinli.'- 

■What  we  Ulte  aboiil  these  ele™t 
paper,  as  well  ai  to  the  print  and  deco 
On  Has  account  alone,  the  'Chlswic 

hookleti  ii  the  attenili>n  that  has  been  paid  in  the 

: '    ihsuld  laiily  In  fint  among    pocket  Shade- 

■i^ 

Ke«  Editions,  tcap.  Svo.  3t,  Sd.  eoisli  net. 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 


BRITISH     POETS. 


uitmflti  whioh  OTB  }iut  he 
'An  eioellflnt  nrlu.    I 


'—St.  Jonm'i  Go:i 


all.  liBodr,  H 


Akeiudde.  Edited  bj  Rev.  A,  D;oe. 
BMtUe.  Edited  b;  Bev.  A.  Dyoe. 
•Blaie.  Edited  by  W.  M,  EoBHetti. 
■Bm-na.    Edited  bv  Q.  A.  Aitken. 

StdIb. 
Bntler.    Edited  by  B.  S.  Johnson. 

StoIb. 
OunpbeU.     Edited  b;   Hia 

in.law,  the  Rey.  i.  W.  Hill. 

HBmoiT  bj  W.  AHinghuB. 
ObattertOQ.    Edited  by  tbe 

W.  W.  akeat.  M.A.    3  ioln. 
Cbanoev.   EditedbyDi,  R.  Mania, 

Otaurolllll.   EilitedbyJaB.  HaDnay. 

2to1i. 
'Coioridge.     Edited  by  T,  Aahi 

B.A.    2yQls. 

ColllQB.       Edited    by    W.    Mo 

ThDmM. 

Cowper.    Edited  by  Jobn  Bram 

F.a,A.    3vdIb. 
Dryderu     Edited  by  the  Her.  E. 

Q-oldsmlth.     Reviled   Edition  by 

■Gray.    Edited  by  J.  Bradshav, 

LL.S. 
Herbert.    Edited  bytheBav  A.B. 

'HeiTlok.       Edited     by     George 


Hid  buk  hf  UlseioD  Wliite 


Elrke   WUte.      Edited,    with    a 

lOlton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradeiiaw. 

2td1b. 
ParnelL    Edited  by  Q.  A.  Aitien. 
Pope.     Edited  by  Q.  B.  DenniB. 

With  Uemoir  bj  Jdbn  Dennis.    3  lali. 
Prior.    Edited  by  B.  B.  JohneoD. 

2  vols. 
Balelgh  and  Wotton.     With  Se- 


'       D.O.L. 

:   Roaera.    Edited  by  Edwaid  Bell, 

M.A. 

Scott.      Edited  by  John   Dennle. 
SbalceBpeare'a  Poems.    Edited  by 

Shelley.    'Edited   by  E.   Buiton 

FocmntL    StdIe. 
Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
Surrey.    Edited  by  3.  Yeowell. 
Swift.      Edited    by    the    Bey.    J, 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 


Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  leowell. 
Young.      9  vols.     Edited  by  tbe 


witb  de«LgD  la  gold  m 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

lie  aQl7  Berlsi  tnaed  at  a  moderata  price,  b;  Writers  who  an 

tha  Dcft  Tank  In  their  ToBpactlTe  departmeota. 

'Thebert  [DBtrvotiaii  on  gamBH  and  ■porta  hj  the  1jeat  aothoritiaa,  jit  theloi 
rioe».'— tu/ori  Matjiuiiis. 

Bmall  Bvo.  cloth,  lUuatratoil    T  "      - 


I 


Crioket,    By  Fbee  C,  Ho: 
Cricket.    Bj  Ihe  Bod.  nod  Bev. 

E.  LtTTtlTOH. 

Croquet.    By  Lteat  CoL  the  Bon. 

H.  C.  Vfedhik. 
Lawn    TonnlB.      By    B.  W.   W.   ' 

WiLBEE»OECi,     With  R  Olinptflr  (or   | 

Livlii-a,  by  Urs.  Hilltau). 
Squash  Tennis.    Bv  EceritE  H. 

Miles,    Doutlf  vol.  '2s. 
TenxdB  and  Rookete  EUid.  E*ivea. 

B;  Im.UK  MAE3BXIJ..  Mjljor  J.  Snas, 

uiit  Hff>.  J,  A.  AbbiUI  Tut. 
Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    Evsrabb. 

DonblE  y..l.     2i, 

Rowing  acd  SauUIUB.      Br  Gut 

linos. 
Howtng  and  «Awllltig     By  W.  B. 


Fenolng.    By  H.  A.  Coi,hors  Dtiii 
Crollna  BjH.H:GBt»n[i,L.A.O 

N.C.U.,   O.T.O.    WTth  >  Obaplcr " 
Ladiiji,  bj  Mius  Aosra  'Woou.  Don 

WreBtllBg.     By  Whmto  M 


Bj  R.  G.  ALLiBBOB-WiHH  andO.  1 

..in-g.Woi.LP!. 
Oyumaatloa.     By   A.   F.   jRin 

Dodbln  loi.  an, 
Gymnaatlo  CompeUtion  Euid  U 

pla?  SxearclseB.     Compiled 

F.  GWir. 
Indian  Cluba.    By  G.  T.  K.  C. 


I 


Comptue  out.     By  A,  A.  Mmook- 

E1.I,,    Donblsiol.    Si. 
Canoelcg.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  HiYWABS. 

Mountaiiiewtiig.     By  Dr.  Olavck 

WiLBOB.    DoHiilavol.    if. 
Athletlaa.    By  B.  H.  GaimB. 
Riding.     By    W,   A.   Hbbb,    V.O. 

Double  voL    29. 
Ladles'  Riding.  ByW.A.Ei!BB,y.O. 
BozlnK.   By  B.  G.  Aw-iBBoN-Wum. 
With  Pretatorr  Note  by  But  MnUjiu. 


Foatbali — AsEoBlaUon  Oaauk 

aw.  Alooci.    Bemcd  Editian. 
Hookey.      By    P.    S.    Obkbwi 


By     Docaiiis     Ami 

1  Chapter  ror  Lodlea,  by  Uiu 

xjAiuttUAjt,  aad  a  Chapter  on  On 

Skating,  h;  s  Wan  Skater.  DbL  toLI 

Baaeb^    By  Nbwtoh  Ciune. 

Rounders,  EieldbsU,  Bowf 

Quolta,   Curling,   SkltUea,    ft 

Br  J.  M.  Wiisaa  aod  C-  O.  Ko»K 

Dancing.      By   Edwioq    SoOf) 


Bmall  gvo 

Bridge.    By  '  TEiiriiie.'  ' 

WllHt.  By  Dt.  Wm.  Pole,  P.B.8.  ■ 
3oloWUat  ByBoBkBTF.  Qbbhn.  j 
Blntarda.     By  Major-aeQ.  A.  W. 

Uaxzaos,  F.K.A.G.     With  e  FnlaoD  I 

by  W.  J.  Paall. 
Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

llViCHASis.    Ooiible  >ol.    2i. 
Cbeas,    By  Eobebt  F,  Gbeks,  ' 

The  Two-Move  ChetiB  nvblem. 

CbeBB  OpanlngB.  Byl.  GoBBBsma. 
Draughla  t     '  "     ' 


ta  la. 


uafulu 


>tbaak 


DomlnoeB  and  SAlltaire. 

By  ■  BSM.LII.- 

BiElqna  and  CrlblMge. 

By  '  BWMIIIJ!!!,' 

I^oart^  and  BuobreL 

By  '  BSK«LKT.' 

Piquet  ^td  BnUoonftquet. 

By  '  BaBKBLBT.' 

akat.     By  LuoiB  Dnst- 

',*  A  Skat  SooriBg-boolE.    li 
Boiuid  CtMnsB,  tndnding   Tiikm. 

KapeleoD,  Loo,  V(jigt4t-iia|  Aoi     ^ 

Parlour  and  PIa7sroiuid  Oamei> 


pLL'S   CATHEDRAL 

I     Profusely  lUiisiratedt  cloth,  crovin  Bvo.    is 


SERI^ 


rCLISH  CATHEDRAl.S. 


n  ^linetanr  a 


DeaciipiiDj].    Com  I 


i    by    Uk 


tcSileclun!  by  the  Kcv.  T.  PttlEtls?,   M.A.,   F.R.A.S. 

CAfl-FERBIUtV,    BylHlaTDEV  Wethuib.    ^  EHitian. 
CMtLISCE.'  Bj-C.<iNC  KtEV. 

CHESTER.    B/ Charles  HiAiT.    ;nd  Ediilon,  iniiul. 
CHICHESTBB.  (By  H.  C.C«BLBT1p,iA.T.TB.». 
DUKHAU.    lyJ.K.^Ant,A.R.t.t.   snd  Edittan,  xgv 
ELY.    ByRev.  W.  D,  S«-iETiNri.    M.A. 
^      EXETER.    By  Pekcv  Addlk-shaw,  B.A.    jnri  Edillon.  rev 
b1«U>UCESWR.    ByH.  J.  L.J.LIIas«£,M.A.    >nd'£3ltii 
t*  WTO  IT  mo  n     fiy.A..SuG)lflSHSS,A.R.Ii:.    ?n^  Edition, 
»^  LICHFIELD,    By  A.  B.  CLimnN.    ind  Ediiion. 
J    tnKKW.N'.    SyA.  F.XtXmicK.iS.^    ^nl-BlilioB. 
M^CHESIEK-    ByKc-.T.  P«i<Ki«S,  MjV. 
weim^CH.  '%<<:.  U.».Q<]BNN'EU..    ^sidXdiuoD.  '.  7  il 

OXFORD.    ByRiT.^BnevElBAiiMBB.-M.A.    «nd  JMition,  rcvUed. 
PETKRBOROITOH.    Ey  Rtv.  W.-D.  Swranm.    snd  EdLriwi,  revJMt 
RIFON.    ByCEcii.HAi.Len-,  B.A. 

BOCHESTER.    ByG.  H.  Palmbb,  B.A.    and  Edilion,  rtviMd. 
f'ir.  M,BftNS,    BjRev.  T.  Pmicw^,  M.A. 
isST.  .d£«PH.    %  P.  B.  JcoHaiDE  iBax. 
,  ST.  DAVID'S.    By  Pkiup  Rbmon,  A.RJ.BJ1. 
'  'ST.  PATRICK'S,  T)UBLIN.    By  Rtv.  J.  H.  FKittiABD,  M.A.,  D.D. 
"•fir.  PAUL'S.    «tSw.  Abthcs  B.MOCK,«.A.    jid  S^tien.naucd. 
t  SALISfilliRV.    Br  Qlbksok  Wsn^    'jrd'EAtiap.  Kviaed. 

SOUTHWELL.    By  Rci.  AsTHUR  DiuocK,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revised.'^ 
WELLS.    By  Rev.p.BcvTiBAHKEa,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 
WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  SuBOBAirr.    lod  Jjildnn,  rcnud. 
I  -WORCEBTER.    By  ».  F.  Strawge,    ™d  Bditioo. 
YORK.    By  A.  CttTTON-BsocK,  M.A.    3rd  Edilion. 

IMfirm -mUA  aiaoi  Siwits.    IfaariaJr.    u.  6J.  ntHaci. 
,    MARTIN'S   CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  ihe   Rbt.  CahiKj  Kocti. 


WKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.  By  H.  J,  L.  J.  «[asg<,  M.A. 
TH  ABSEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  C 
By  Riv.  T.  pEHiUHS,  M.A. 
fSTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By Chaklks tttsTT. 
BATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.     By  HiaotD  Eakbr, 


lELL'S    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTWENTAiL    CHURCUeS. 

Profuiety  lUuitraitd.     Omen  Siw,  clolli,  it.  dd.  lul  tack. 


le  Rev.  T.  Pkb 


as,  M.A 


YEUX.    By  Ihc 

ARTR£5  :  The  Quhf  dral  and  O 

INT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H.  J. 

RIS  (NOTRE-DAM£).    By  CiujtLEE  QjjITT. 

lUEN  ;  The  Caihcdi  "      


H.J.  LJ.MjjsS,  «.*- 
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lie  Be5t  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the      I 
Enzllsh  Lan^ua^e.  ' 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A    ' 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25.000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gaietteer  of  the  WoiM, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  lh«  ' 
English  I.angnage,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Woids,  Phrase^,' 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &e.    I 

Dr.  HURRATj 
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